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Emperor Frederick II and the German 
Liberal Movement 


ANDREAS DorPALEN* 


I 


REDERICK III, Germany’s emperor for ninety-nine days in 1888, has 
always been considered something of a patron saint of German liberal- 
ism. In his youth he sided with Prussia’s liberals when they were engaged in 
a bitter struggle with his father, King William I, over the latter’s plans for 


; expanding the Prussian army. Later, long after Bismarck had succeeded in 


breaking up the liberal movement, the crown prince was still said to seek the 
advice of liberal leaders rather than that of the conservative chancellor. Above 
all, he was believed to have convinced himself, under the influence of his 
English wife, of the superiority of England’s parliamentary system over the 
semiautocracies of Prussia and Germany. Impatiently German progressives 
awaited his accession, confident that he would steer the country away from 


‘the illiberal course on which it had been directed by Bismarck. Yet when 


Frederick finally succeeded William I, he was fatally ill. His death, a little 
*The author is professor of history in the St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 
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over three months later, and the accession of his son, William 11, buried all 
hopes for a liberalization of the empire. In the memory of many Germans, 
however, Frederick III survived as the one great champion of liberalism on 
the imperial throne. While most historians agree with them, occasional doubts 
have been voiced. It is the purpose of the present study to examine Frederick’s 
relationship, as crown prince and emperor, to the liberal movement of his 
time.* 

Frederick William of Prussia—he shortened the name to Frederick on his 
accession to the throne—was born in 1831, the son of the then Prince William 
of Prussia and Princess Augusta, a daughter of the grand duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. The marriage of William and Augusta was not happy; the two had 
little, if anything, in common. William, brought up in the military tradition 
of the Hohenzollerns, was an enthusiastic soldier and a rigid disciplinarian. 
Augusta, on the other hand, had in her childhood absorbed the artistic and 
intellectual atmosphere of Weimar which had made that Thuringian town 
an outstanding cultural center. 

The tension existing between the parents did not fail to leave its impress 
on their son. Both William and Augusta were domineering personalities, 
determined to bring up the child according to very definite but very divergent 
ideas. Torn between them, Frederick William,.a shy and sensitive boy,’ 
needed guidance and reassurance, which neither parent gave him. The 
father terrified him—“it has come to the point that Fritz starts up at hearing 
his father come,” Augusta once complained.* The mother, on the other hand, 
never concealed from the son her low opinion of his intellectual abilities.‘ 
Not unnaturally, therefore, the boy developed feelings of inferiority from 


1 Of those who consider Frederick a true liberal, we may mention Martin Philippson, Das 
Leben Kaiser Friedrichs UL. (Wiesbaden, 1908); Eugen Wolbe, Kaiser Friedrich: Die Tragödie 
des Ubergangenen (Hellerau, 1931); Werner Richter, Kaiser Friedrich lI. (Zurich, 1938); 
Paul Matter, Bismarck et son temps (Paris, 1905-1908), III, 547, but see also II, 477; William 
Harbutt Dawson, The German Empire (London, 1919), I, 218 ff.; Johannes Ziekursch, Poli- 
tische Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreichs (Frankfort- on-the-Main, 1925-30), II, 415 
ff.; Jolius Heyderhoff, ed., Deutscher Liberalismus im Zeitalter Bismarcks (Bonn and Leipzig, 
1925), I , 10-11; Erich Eyck, Bismarck: Leben und Werk (Erlenbach-Zurich, 1941-44), III, 
500-507; George N. Shuster and Arnold Bergstraesser, Germany: A Short History (New York, 
1944), p. 100; Veit Valentin, The German People: Their History and Civilization from the Holy 
Roman Empire to the Third Reich (New York, 1946), p. 502. His liberalism has been ques- 
tioned by Wilhelm Mommsen, Politische Geschichte von Bismarck bis sur Gegenwart (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1935), pp. 98-99; and Arthur Rosenberg, The Birth of the German Republic 
(New York, 1931), p. 34. The question is raised but not answered in R. Holtzmann, ed., 
Gebhardts Handbuch der deutschen Geschichte (Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1931), Il, 566. 

2 Königin Augusta von Preussen, Bekenntnisse an eine Freundin (Dresden, 1935), p. 165. 

3 Ibid., p. 251; Margarethe von Poschinger, Kaiser Friedrich (Berlin, 1899-1900), I, 429-30. 
Frederick never overcame this fear of his father, Marie von Bunsen, Lost Courts of Europe (New 
York and London, 1930), p. 212. 

4 Poschinger, I, 63; Prince Albert to Princess Augusta, Mar. 9 and May 16, 1858, Kurt 
Jagow, ed., Letters of the Prince Consort (London, 1938), pp. 296, 302. 
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which he was to suffer throughout his life. A strong disinclination toward 
any sustained intellectual effort, moreover, prevented him from achieving 
that independence of mind which might have helped him to overcome his 
basic difidence.* As a result, his political ideas were strictly conventional in 
his early years—those of a Prussian nobleman absorbed in military activities 
and violently opposed to the liberal idea of a united Germany.® 

"A trip to England, however, in the fall of 1855, led to a definite change 
in his outlook. He spent a few weeks in Balmoral, the summer residence of 
the English royal family. The free, congenial atmosphere of court life in the 
Scottish highlands, the calm, confident manner of queen and prince consort, 
the absence of rigid formality and military discipline left a lasting mark on 
his impressionable mind.” For once he could be himself, without fear of 
ridicule or reprimand. From that time on he looked upon England as a 
refuge from the complexities of life at home.’ In Prince Albert he found, 
moreover, the patient and sympathetic mentor which neither father nor 
mother had ever been to him. Albert took a deep interest in the young man 
who during that first visit became engaged to his eldest (and favorite) daugh- 
ter Victoria. Of German descent himself, the prince consort was keenly aware 
of the contrast between the political life in England and that in the German 
states. By English standards Prussia in particular had hardly outgrown the 
feudal stage. Here was an opportunity to mold the views of a future ruler of 
Prussia, and the prince consort seized upon it eagerly. 

Under Albert’s influence Frederick William began to move away from the 
small clique of Junkers, military men, and church dignitaries which then 
dominated Prussia’s political life. As his father, too, had come to oppose the 
prevailing pietistic, ultrareactionary trend in Prussian politics, he found it 
easier to take this step.? But where the father wanted to amend a few parti- 
cularly offensive excesses, the son proposed to go much farther and, apply 
English constitutional practices wholesale to Prussia. 

Yet Frederick William seems to have acted less from deep-rooted convic- 


5 E. Ribbeck, “Eine Knabenfreundschaft Kaiser Friedrichs HI.” Deutsche Rundschau, CXIII 
(1902), 202; Otto von Bismarck to his wife, Sept. 12, 1849, Otto von Bismarck, Die gesam- 
melten Werke, ed. by Wolfgang Windelband and Werner Frauendienst (Berlin, 1923-33), XIV, 
1, 141; Aus dem Leben Theodor von Bernhardis (Leipzig, 1893-95), Il, 243. 

6 Kaiser Friedrich III., Tagebücher von 1848-1866, ed. by Heinrich Otto Meisner (Leipzig, 
1929), Mar. 18 and 21, 1848, pp. 7, 28; Ribbeck, in Deutsche Rundschau, p. 209; Major Gen- 
eral von Unruh to Frederick William, Mar. 20, 1852, Poschinger, I, 129; Leopold von Gerlach, 
Denkwtirdigkeiten (Berlin, 1891-92), I, 615. 

T Robert Dohme, “Erinnerungen an Kaiser Friedrich,” Deutsche Revue, XLVU (1922), 1, 
121; Hans Delbrück, Erinnerungen, Aufsátze und Reden (Berlin, 1902), pp. 75-76. 

8 Tagebücher, Sept. 28, Nov. 6, Dec. 15, 1863, pp. 215, 220, 227; Dohme, in Deutsche Rev., 
pp. 7-8, 123. 

9 Bernhardi, IL, 242, 330, 355, 375. 

10 Augusta, p. 251. (No date given.) 
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tions than from a youthful enthusiasm over a new discovery. Soon close ob- 
servers began to wonder how long he would persist in his new views and in- 
terests. His mother in particular expressed fears lest he come again under the 
old nefarious influences. At times Albert, too, appears to have shared these 
misgivings. They were not unjustified, The prince’s interest in liberal ideas 
was genuine enough, but in the stifling atmosphere of the Berlin court even 
a stronger character would have found it difficult not to yield to the prevail- 
ing conservative pressures.** Significantly, complaints about the prince’s lack 
of consistency became less frequent after his marriage to Princess Victoria. 
The young woman plunged with the zealous ardor of a missionary into the 
task of combating the influence of army and Junkers on her husband. The 
effects of her endeavors were quickly felt. Intellectually his superior, she soon 
was able to exercise a steadying influence on Frederick William.” Her task 
was facilitated by the fact that in a clearly political demonstration the popula- 
tion of Berlin had given her a jubilant reception at her wedding.** Evidently 
Berliners welcomed in her the representative of new and popular ideas—an 
implication not lost upon the prince. 

Late in 1858 Prussia took a few cautious steps toward a more progressive 
policy. With King Frederick William IV incurably insane, Prince William 
became regent of Prussia. Upon his assumption of the regency he proposed 
a number of limited reforms which he considered indispensable. An end was 
to be put to corruption and the ever-increasing influence of certain circles 
in the Lutheran Church on politics. For the rest, however, William declared 
himself in favor of “sound, strong, conservative principles.” ** 

Despite its limitations this modest program was greeted enthusiastically 
by Prussia's liberals.” To be sure, liberalism had achieved very little. But the 
Prussian, and for that matter the German, liberal of that time did not measure 
political success in terms of power political gains. To him political problems 
were primarily moral and legal. He descended into the political arena to de- 
tend his convictions rather than to attain power, and the maintenance of 
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ustice and morality was more important to him than the question of parlia- 
nentary representation.*® Viewing the state above all as a system of law and 
rder, he could therefore greet the inauguration of the “New Era” program 
s an important victory. It put an end to the violation of constitutional and 
ther legal guarantees, it insisted on the observation of the law, it promised to 
rotect citizens against political and other pressures. The restoration of law, 
noreover, brought nearer again the realization of the most cherished foreign 
olitical objective of Prussian liberalism—the unification of Germany under 
*russia’s leadership. In accordance with liberal principles, this could be 
chieved solely by “moral conquests,” based, in turn, on a domestic policy of 
egality and morality. As the “New Era” program put it, Prussia could obtain 
. leading position in Germany only by “wise legislation, by strengthening all 
noral elements, and by supporting such unifying factors as the Zollverein.” 

Frederick William, too, welcomed his father’s program, convinced that 
he liberal cause had scored an important victory. He was unable to under- 
tand the reservations with which some left-wing liberals accepted the new 
olicy, and he denounced bitterly these “insanely ultraliberalistic move- 
nents.”*” Similarly he considered “tactless” the demands of the lower house 
£ the Prussian Landtag for the dismissal of certain reactionary officials.** 
And yet he was not happy. As his diary suggests, he did not feel fully at ease 
n his new political alignment which was viewed with contempt and hos- 
ility by his entourage. He tried to persuade himself that he was merely 
iccepting a political necessity,” but he regretted deeply his growing estrange- 
nent from army and aristocracy which had always been the closest associates 
o£ the Hohenzollerns. “In this unfortunate feeling of regret,” one observer 
roted, “the Junker party has one of its most effective allies??? 

Events, however, forced Frederick William to take sides more definitely. 
‘n January, 1861, upon the death of Frederick William IV, Prince Regent 
William became king of Prussia. William could now devote himself to long- 
aid plans for the reorganization and expansion of the Prussian army, whose 
weakness had caused the country many a diplomatic setback during the pre- 
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ceding years. The reforms he proposed provided for an increase in the annual 
number of recruits (still based on the population figures of the Napoleonic 
Wars) and for the incorporation of the greater part of the citizens’ militia 
into the regular army. The Landtag approved of the proposed increase and 
technical improvements, but the lower house balked at the reduction of the 
militia to an insignificant force. The reason for this opposition was political— 
as a citizens’ army the militia, unlike the regular army, was sympathetic to 
the political hopes and demands of the nation. As a part of the regular army, 
on the other hand, it was bound to become a tool in the hands of the profes- 
sional military (which, incidentally, was one of the reasons for the proposed 
reform). The deputies refused therefore to grant the required appropriations. 
At first interim arrangements were made, but in 1862 a showdown became 
inevitable. 

For a long time Frederick William appeared surprisingly unaffected by 
this conflict. His diary, which contains almost daily entries for 1861 and 1862, 
mentions it rarely. He was “firmly convinced” of the need for the reorganiza- 
tion, as he wrote Bismarck in September, 1862, but, as he added, “it is an 
unchangeable principle of mine that so significant and far-reaching a measure 
cannot and must not be carried out without the support of the country.”” 
Accordingly, he favored the reduction of the proposed military budget when 
after the dissolution of the lower house in 1861 the newly elected deputies 
opposed the army reforms by an even greater majority.” 

The few observations he did confide to his diary show, however, that he 
viewed the conflict more in terms of his own future than as a clash of basic 
political principles.?* Liberal leaders close to his political adviser, Max Dun- 
cker, impressed him with reports of the growing strength of their movement. 
They let him know that they would not rest until the goal of union and con- 
stitutional liberty had been realized. They also warned him that the over- 
whelming majority of the Prussian people would never. tolerate a military 
_ state, but would insist on a regime of law and order “headed by the father of 

his country rather than by a medieval soldier king.”** His father’s minister 
of war, General von Roon, on the other hand, gave him to understand that 
his future depended on the success of the military reforms. At the same time 
his entourage suggested to him in barely veiled threats that the army would 
never permit him to ascend the throne if he became too closely identified with 
` liberal aspirations. And, as if in confirmation, recurring rumors told of an army 
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plot to obtain the abdication of both king and'crown prince in favor of their 
nephew and cousin, Prince Frederick Charles, an ardent supporter of the 
military clique.” 

With his future so obviously dependent upon the outcome of the conflict, 
what was Frederick William to do? A clear answer was not easily to be 
found. Under the prodding of wife and advisers he had become increasingly 
aware of the shortcomings of the existing system. He was, moreover, con- 
vinced that liberalism was the political movement of the future with which 
the monarchy would have to come to terms. But at the same time he sensed 
uneasily that a liberal victory would mean a weakening of the royal power— 
a prospect thoroughly distasteful to him.?* Moreover, would he not hasten this 
process by publicly opposing the king? Other factors had to be considered 
too. For the time being, army and aristocracy still appeared to constitute the 
real power in the state. Too open a challenge of these forces, he was afraid, 
could cost him the throne. There was finally the question whether he could 
ever repudiate the ties binding him to Prussia’s officer corps of which he was 
so proud a member and of which he expected to become the supreme com- 
mander one day!” 

Duncker's moderation spared him the necessity of resolving his dilemma. 
He advised the prince to work quietly for a more liberal policy but to keep 
in mind that his opposition to his father must, in the interest of the dynasty, 
never go so far as to provoke a break with the king.” In its noncommittal 
way the suggestion greatly appealed to the crown prince; it seemed to provide 
the perfect solution for his difficulties. 

In September, 1862, the crisis came to a head. With the lower house un- 
willing to grant any further appropriations, the government advised the king 
that it could not carry out the proposed reforms. William, however, refused 
to abandon his plans. Primarily a soldier, he was genuinely alarmed about 
the military state of the country. 1f he failed in what he considered his duty, 
he was ready to abdicate in favor of his son. 

Frederick William was then thirty-one years old. He was opposed to the 
influence of the military party on Prussian politics, he objected to his father's 
` disregard of the Landtag after the auspicious beginnings of the “New Era.” 
Above all, he feared that the latter’s plans might deprive Prussia of her lead- 
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ing role in Germany, turning the more liberal states of southern Germany 
against reaction-ridden Berlin.” Under these circumstances he could have 
been expected to welcome the chance of ascending the throne himself. It 
would give him the opportunity to attempt the peaceable reconciliation of 
the clashing interests of army and bourgeoisie which he had advocated all 
along. But torn between conflicting loyalties, fearful of the possible effects of 
a change of rulers on both camps, he was frightened at the thought of having 
to assume the government in his father’s place. Everything in him revolted 
against such a possibility. Never inclined to fight for his beliefs, he dreaded 
conflict. Moreover, since the prestige of the dynasty was all-important to 
him, the idea of starting his reign with a defeat of the crown seemed any- 
thing but attractive. There was finally the great respect bordering on fear 
he felt for his father—“the idea of ascending the throne over his father 
while he was still alive terrified him.”* “Now the crisis has broken out in 
full force,” he noted on September 18, 1862, “and in addition to many other 
calamities we are faced with the worst—the idea of abdication! May God 
help us!”* The following day he saw his father: “I warned him about the 
immeasurable danger which such a step would imply for the crown, country, 
and dynasty. ... All remonstrances are in vain. What a dreadful situation 
for me!” 

He need not have worried. Most of the king’s advisers were just as de- 
termined to keep him away from the throne as he was anxious not to ascend 
it. To them he was the protagonist of the liberals whose reign, they were 
afraid, would seriously reduce, if not altogether eliminate, the political in- 
fluence of military and aristocracy. William, they felt on the other hand, 
could be persuaded, if necessary, to ignore the Landtag and proceed with the 
army reorganization against its will. The problem was merely to find some- 
one ready to defy the deputies and carry out the plans of the army regardless 
of their decisions. 

The man was found in Otto von Bismarck, then Prussia’s minister to 
France. An urgent telegram from his close friend Roon called him back to 
Berlin, Presenting himself to the king, he expressed his willingness to proceed 
with the reforms over the opposition of the Landtag. He was at once put in 
charge of the government. 

To the crown prince the appointment came as a surprise.** Although it 
ended the immediate crisis, he did not welcome it. As he saw it, the victory 

29 Letter of Nov. 4, 1861, to William I, Tagebiicher, pp. 488-91. 
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of the Junkers could lead to little good. He decided to spend the rest of the 
year on a Mediterranean trip. His'absence would provide him with a useful 
alibi, At least he would not be associated with the policies of the new min- 
ster president. 

Yet if Frederick William expected thus to appease liberal opinion, he was 
nistaken. From the day of Bismarck’s appointment the liberals waited for 
iim to express his disapproval of the new government. They waited in vain. 
Following Duncker’s advice, the prince refrained from making any public 
statement. Moreover, upon his return to Berlin, he extended his self-imposed 
silence to the meetings of the ministry which he attended in order to acquaint 
1imself with governmental affairs. “He sits in the council like a statue and as 
1 memento mori,” one observer described him. “In vain have the ministers 
ried to obtain his opinion. This silence is to prevent his being compromised 
in the eyes of the people and is to avoid, at the same time, a break with his 
“ather.”* 

Few, however, saw in his passivity evidence of his opposition to Bismarck. 
Rumors began to circulate that the prince had abandoned the liberal cause. 
“The country is being aliénated from the dynasty as a result of the passive 
attitude of the crown prince,” the popular novelist Gustav Freytag noted. 
“The opposition demands that he state his position to the people and take 
sides. The position of the crown prince is precarious. Even among the more 
reasonable people the idea is being circulated that in a monarchy the divine 
right swindle and the Junkers could easily be dealt with by a deviation from 
the legitimate succession.” *” Freytag, to be sure, attached undue importance 
to the idea of a small group which thought vaguely of asking Grand Duke 
Frederick I of Baden, the son-in-law of William I, to ascend Prussia’s throne 
after the latter’s death.** But there is ample evidence that Frederick: William’s 
failure to act caused deep disappointment in liberal circles: The historian 
Hermann Baumgarten spoke for many when he complained t to his colleague 
Heinrich von Sybel: 


[ have reason to assume that nothing has been left undone to inform the crown 
rince about the situation and the duties it imposes upon him. But from what I 
hear I must consider him unable to achieve anything in important matters. Evi- 
dently he is as insignificant in intellect as he is in character. I have long ceased to 
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expect anything from him, and I think you will do well to resign yourself too to 
this fact.39 

Despite this criticism Duncker advised the prince to maintain his at- 
titude of passive resistance.* As a close associate of the latter he appreciated 
the difficulties with which the prince was faced in a strongly entrenched 
conservative, if not reactionary, entourage—problems of which his liberal 
critics as a rule were little aware. Other confidants, however, disagreed. 
Alarmed over the unfavorable reaction to Frederick William’s silence, they 
suggested some overt action which would clarify his position. Gustav Freytag 
prodded the reluctant prince most persistently. “Privately I have put myself 
the task . . . of rousing the crown prince of Prussia against the existing sys- 
tem,” he told his friend Mathy. “I almost killed myself, threatening and im- 
ploring both Berlin and England. They agree with me, but the thing is diffi- 
cult. ... Now the mother-in-law is our last hope; she has promised her help.” ** 

Frederick William felt helpless in this complex situation. Passive resistance 
had seemed an easy and safe way out; now Freytag and others warned him 
that he might sooner or later have to take a definite stand. When the idea 
was first broached to him, he quickly agreed: “Freytag is right. It is good 
to be forced by circumstances to give up half-way measures.” ** Probably the 
need for action seemed still too remote then to be envisaged as a concrete 
possibility. Yet as the need became more apparent, he faced it with growing 
uneasiness.** , 

Action became imperative when Bismarck proposed to check the growing 
opposition by certain curbs'on the press. The proposal was first made in April 
but was not pursued at that time. Bismarck brought it up again in May when 
the struggle with the lower house became particularly bitter. Frederick Wil- 
liam, who followed the discussion in the council of ministers, realized that 
this violation of a constitutional right might force him into open opposition. 
Deeply perturbed, he poured his doubts and fears into a letter to his brother- 
in-law, the grand duke of Baden: “The government may possibly promulgate 
decrees which may not seem incompatible with the constitution, yet may be 
considered violations of the constitution by the country. My position is going 
to be very difficult in that case, because I would have to protest. But once 
the different explanations and interpretations start a nice controversy, who 

- is going to find out the quintessence?” ** The grand duke's answer was far 
from reassuring. Present conditions must seem hopeless to the Prussian peo- 
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ple, he replied. For this reason the crown prince should act “so that the people 
...may have new hope.” He suggested that Frederick William warn the king 
against the promulgation of the proposed decrees.** Uneasily Frederick Wil- 
liam wrote his father a letter in which he explained, cautiously and apologeti- 
cally, his serious misgivings. Almost self-abasing in its tenor, the letter gives 
pathetic expression to the fear of which the crown prince could never rid 
himself in his relations with his father.** 

The next day he left Berlin to attend army maneuvers in West Prussia. 
That same day the press decree was promulgated. Loosely worded, it gave 
police authorities almost complete freedom in dealing with the press, em- 
powering them to suspend newspapers and magazines virtually as they saw 
fit. In fact, it made the expression of practically any oppositional viewpoint 
illegal.” The crown prince learned of the step two days later. “What else can 
I do but send a protest to Bismarck,” he noted nervously in his diary, “and 
what misfortune may come of it? God help us!”** Hateful as the thought of 
opposing his father was to him, he brought himself to write once more to 
both king and Bismarck, warning them again against the risks of their arbi- 
trary policies and expressing his disapproval.*” But more was expected of 
him than confidential protests. When he reached Danzig the next day, his 
reception there was unusually cold; “people are truly enraged about the 
press decree.” 5 The mayor, Leopold von Winter, a prominent liberal, urged 
him to state publicly his opposition to the decree. Winter had an energetic ally 
in the crown princess, who, as she wrote afterwards to her mother, “did all 
I could to induce Fritz to do so.”** At their insistence the prince decided to 
speak out. As he wrote Duncker who had advised against such a step, “I 
could not act otherwise in view of my future and that of my children.” 
When Winter welcomed him formally at the town hall and expressed his 
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regret that they did not meet under happier circumstances, Frederick Wil- 
liam replied after some introductory remarks: 


I too regret that I have come here at a time at which a conflict has developed be- 
tween government and people of which 1 learned with great surprise, I did not 
know anything about the decrees which have brought it about. I was away. I had 
nothing to do with the consultations which led to their promulgation. But we all, 
and I most of all, since I know best the noble and fatherly intentions and generous 
sentiments of the King, we all are confident that Prussia, under the scepter of His 
Majesty, will achieve the greatness for which Providence has marked her out.** 


Frederick William had entered the political arena very reluctantly. He had 
done so finally out of fear that the course chosen by Bismarck might lead to 
an overthrow of the monarchy.** Now he had acted, but hardly had he voiced 
his protest when the old fears beset him again. How would the king react? 
Would he understand that the son’s criticism was not directed against him 
but against the “dangerous theories” of Bismarck? If not, would this lead to 
the dreaded break with him? “I cannot even think of this dreadful possi- 
bility, it makes me sick.”** A letter of Victoria to her mother, two days later, 
pictures him “in a state of perfect misery, and in consequence not at all well. 
... The thought of his father makes him feel powerless.”** Worst perhaps 
was the feeling of isolation which never left the prince during these days. 
Except for his wife there was no one with whom he could have shared his 
thoughts. His liberal advisers had stayed behind; his military entourage he 
knew were hostile, or at best indifferent, to his views. “We are in this critical 
situation without a secretary, without a single person to give advice, to write 
for us, or to help us,” Victoria complained to her mother. “. .. We are sur- 
rounded with spies, who watch all we do, and most likely report all to Berlin, 
in a sense to checkmate everything we do. The Liberal papers are forbidden, 
so we do not even know what is going on.”*” 

For once, however, Frederick William refused to give in. While he 
pledged himself, in answer to his father's immediate request, not to voice any 
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further public protest against the policies of the government, he rejected, 
most likely at the insistence of Victoria, William’s further demand for a 
public retraction of his Danzig statement. “I realize the possible consequences 
of such an attitude,” he wrote to William, “but please be convinced that I 
shall take risks and suffer for my convictions with the same courage with 
which you, dear Papa, once did for yours.” ** 

Risks there were. As an officer the prince was guilty of insubordination 
and liable to confinement in a fortress for several years. Such punishment had 
been inflicted on the young Frederick the Great for “desertion” when he 
tried, unsuccessfully, to escape to England from his father’s barracks regime. 
William I was too much of a soldier not to consider it in the case of his son, 
and many a member of court and army would have rejoiced had he applied 
it. But Bismarck insisted that the prince must not become a martyr for the 
liberal cause. The moral encouragement the liberals would draw from the 
prosecution of Frederick William, the minister president pointed out, could 
easily jeopardize the position of both king and government.°® In consequence, 
the king contented himself with a sharp rebuke, and, to Frederick William’s 
great relief, an unexpectedly early reconciliation became possible, The strug- 
gle had all but exhausted him. When William, in a second sharply critical 
letter, declared the incident closed, he was overjoyed. “I lay my thanks at 
your feet,” he gratefully wired the king. 

While the Danzig address failed to call a halt to the arbitrary policies of 
Bismarck, it accomplished little more in its efforts to reassure the liberals of 
Frederick William’s continued opposition to the minister president and the 
military party. It was not the outspoken straightforward statement for which 
Prussia’s and Germany’s liberals had hoped. In its ambiguity it confused 
rather than clarified the situation. To Frederick William this reaction came 
as a surprise. Had he not done all he could? As he wrote his brother-in-law, 
“my concluding remarks about Papa to which [people] object were the least 
a son could do and also the most appropriate remark which I could make.” * 
Yet what most liberals objected to even more was his statement that he had 
been surprised by the promulgation of the press decree. Since it was well 
known in political circles that Bismarck had planned this step for some time, 
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the crown prince, it was charged, was either insincere or extraordinarily un- 
observant.” ae 

Partly in order to offset this unfavorable impression, partly in order to 
support the liberal opposition further, Frederick William was urged to fol- 
low up the Danzig protest with other actions. Baron von Roggenbach, the 
premier of Baden, suggested that the prince resign from all offices he was 
holding. Other advisers demanded new public statements to harass Bis- 
marck.** There was even some thought of bringing about a complete break 
between father and son. But calmer councils prevailed, and the idea was 
quickly dropped.® In the end, at the suggestion of Victoria and his secretary 
Ernst von Stockmar, and disregarding the earlier promise he had made his 
father, the prince sent Bismarck a note, warning him that he might find it 
necessary under certain circumstances to utter further public protests. 

In August he saw the king for the first time since the Danzig incident. 
, William I insisted on carrying out his projected army reforms. If necessary, 
the lower house would be dissolved again; “the country must obey.” Bis- 
marck expressed himself in similar terms. The crown prince left the meeting 
“greatly perturbed about my own and the Fatherland’s future.” ® A few days 
later he noted in his diary that the antagonism against Prussia was constantly 
growing in South Germany. “Even generally calm observers predict a revolu- 
' tion... .”° As he saw it, king and government were headed for disaster.” It 
became a question of self-preservation for him to withdraw from public affairs 
as much as possible. In September he asked for, and received, permission to 
stay away from the meetings of the cabinet while Bismarck remained in office. 
The rest of the year he spent away from Berlin, mostly in England, in a 
determined effort to avoid all further identification with the policies of the 
government. 
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Frederick William maintained contact with the liberal movement not 
only because of its potentialities in Prussia but also because it seemed to offer 
the only possibility of unifying Germany under Prussia’s leadership. Bis- 
marck’s policies; on the other hand, seemed to jeopardize all chances of a 
Prussian-controlled unification of the German states. 

Unsure of himself, aware of his intellectual limitations, Frederick William 
depended all his life on the external trappings of authority to cover up his 
diffidence. As the mother wrote of the seven-year-old boy, “he attributed 
much importance to externals,” and she repeatedly blamed him in later years 
for being too easily influenced by outward splendor—an impression which is 
confirmed by numerous other observers.” Under these circumstances the 
prospect of ruling over a unified Germany, above all other German princes, 
seemed immensely attractive to him. He overcame earlier objections to the 
national movement all the more easily as it became clear, in the 1850’s, that 
the moving spirits of the unification movement were moderate liberals rather 
than radical revolutionaries. But unlike most German liberals the prince was 
interested in unification not so much as an end in itself but as a stepping- 
stone for Prussia and the Hohenzollerns to greater power and prestige. 
When his father-in-law, Prince Albert, suggested that in order to unify 
Germany it might be necessary for Prussia to give up her sovereignty along 
with the small states, he balked.”* And he agreed for once with the hated 
Bismarck when the latter opposed Prussia’s participation in a congress of 
German princes at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in August, 1863. Called to streng- 
then the loose German Confederation, the success of the Austrian-sponsored 
meeting would have greatly reduced Prussia’s chances of leading a fully 
united Germany in the future.” 

On the other hand, Frederick William shared the conviction of the liberals 
that unification could not be forced upon the other states but could be 
achieved only by “moral conquests.””* For this reason he objected to Bis- 
marck’s strong-arm policies, his disregard of parliament and public opinion 
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which were bound to render the success of a moral campaign on Prussia's be- 
half increasingly doubtful.”* 

The prince felt confirmed in his fears when he watched Bismarck handle 
the dispute over the two duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. In November, 
1863, King Christian IX of Denmark proceeded to incorporate into Den- 
mark the duchy of Schleswig, which along with Holstein had been joined 
to his kingdom in personal union by the Congress of Vienna. German public 
opinion, considering this act a violation of previous tréaties and pledges, sup- 
ported the somewhat questionable hereditary claims of Prince Frederick of 
Augustenburg to the two duchies. Demands were voiced for the “liberation” 
of the duchies and their subsequent reception, under the sovereigntv of the 
prince of Augustenburg, i into the German Confederation. E 

Frederick William immediately lent his support to the national cause and 
Augustenburg's claims.” Bismarck, on the other hand, was unwilling to see 
another, possibly anti-Prussian, state established in Prussia’s backyard.”* He 
tried therefore to delay the settlement of the controversy, hoping to manipu- 
late developments in such a way as to be able, eventually, to incorporate the 
two duchies into Prussia, To gain time, he even seemed to support the claims 
of Christian IX for a while. The crown prince, unable to see through these 
complex maneuvers, condemned them as “un-German”; in his e es Bis- 
marck's attitude betrayed an antinational bias which, he feared, would fur- 
ther endanger Prussia's position in a united Germany. Bismarck's explana- 
tions did not remove these fears. Frederick William’ was convinced of the 
need for the “moral conquest” of Germany and rejected the char ...lor’s plans 
as ruinous to Prussia’s “German” policy.” 


Prussia cannot think of increasing her territory in this crisis [he wrote his father]. 
If she did, she would antagonize all of Europe and above all her natural ally 
Germany. . . .. Under these circumstances the only correct objective seems to me * 
for Prussia to accomplish for Germany this task which was undertaken in the 
interest of Germany, in other words, to establish the independence of the duchies 
under the Augustenburgs. . . . If Prussia acts in accordance with the feelings of 
the nation, she will be able to assume the leadership in Germany.** 


He did not change his views after the victorious conclusion of the cam- 
paign against Denmark. While such trusted advisers as Roggenbach and 
Duncker supported Bismarck in his efforts to maneuver Austria into a war 
over the two duchies, realizing that the multinational Habsburg Empire 
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would always remain an obstacle in the path of German unification,” Frede- 
rick William continued to oppose Bismarck’s policies.*° Partly, to be sure, his 
opposition must be attributed to a strong personal dislike of the minister 
president, who hardly bothered to conceal his contempt for the prince. But 
it was also dictated by the conviction, consistently encouraged by Victoria, 
that the original liberal strategy was the only correct one? As before, how- 
ever, Frederick William preferred to evade rather than challenge Bismarck.** 

Even the fact that increasing numbers of liberals called for a war against 
Austria in 1865 and 1866 did not lead to a change of attitude on his part. 
“The crown prince is opposed to the war,” the grand duke of Baden noted 
in Apri, 1866, “and to the lawless and illegal domestic conditions of the 
country on which the government bases its- foreign policies. . . « His letter 
seems to me almost too soft, it betrays a great deal of depression and help- 
lessness.”** With even some of Bismarck’s most bitter opponents going over 
to his side, he felt weak and isolated. He was so even more than he realized. 
While he tried to persuade himself that “no sane person in this country wants 
this war,”** Baumgarten wrote to his colleague Sybel that “if the liberals 
seize this opportunity to throw the weight of the entire nation to Prussia’s 
side, Prussia must accept the nation as a reality. If Bismarck wins with the 
clear su »port of the popular forces, a liberal Prussia will be the real victor.” 
This was no time, he added, to lay down conditions. “Prussia least of all can 
insult her nobility and her officer corps with a policy of progress [italics mine] 
at a moment in which both are to enter a war which actually ignores the 
basis of thu: *own policy.” But there could never be a Germany without a 
war ag .ast Austria. A liberal ministry, however, would hardly be able to 
obtain support for such a war from the dynasty, nobility, and military party. 
And there was another problem to be considered. “You must not forget in 
all these questions what is going to happen when the crown prince becomes 
king. If Prussia has not established her position in Germany by then, woe 
to us!” 
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When war appeared imminent, however, Frederick William reconciled 
himself to the inevitable. Though undesirable, it did seem to bring within 
reach German unity under Prussia’s leadership, Carried away by his newly 
found enthusiasm, the prince even tried to outbid the minister president. 
“Now we must play the thirteenth trump,” he observed to his chief of staff, 
“and make ourselves emperor of Germany.” *” 

Bismarck, of course, was not prepared to go so far, and the prince was 
forced to accept the more limited objectives of the chancellor. These, how- 
ever, he supported with unusual energy, even against the king, strengthened 
by the knowledge that for once he had the mighty minister president on his 
side. While king and general staff demanded the incorporation of parts of 
Bohemia into Prussia after the defeat of Austria, he agreed with Bismarck 
that such a step would turn Austria into a permanent enemy and might 
induce France to intervene and involve Central Europe in a general war. In 
that case German unification would have to wait a long time. Frederick 
William likewise supported the idea of an indemnity bill to be submitted 
to the Landtag by which Bismarck wanted to obtain, retroactively, sanction 
for all expenditures made without parliamentary appropriations since 1862.°° 

But the prince joined forces with Bismarck not without misgivings. Re- 
peatedly he observed in his diary that a different strategy would have been at 
least as successful as Bismarck’s.®® Victoria, who had never faltered in her 
opposition to the methods of the minister president, confirmed his doubts.” 
So did some of his associates. The latter, moreover, were seriously concerned 
about the possibility that the diffident and irresolute prince would come too 
fully under Bismarck’s influence.** 

This danger was a very real one. Deeply impressed by Bismarck’s achieve- 
ments, many a liberal leader had made his peace with him. “How beauti- 
fully does Bismarck fulfill our hopes,” wrote Baumgarten at that time. “To 
be sure, liberalism has lost out. . .. The nation is going to turn away from it. 
But this is not important now. First of all a great state, everything else can 
wait.”* And a few months later he wrote in the Preussische Jahrbücher: 
“We have had the unprecedented experience that our victory [ze., of the 
liberal opposition] would have been disastrous, while our defeat has been 
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immensely beneficial.” He called upon the liberals to come to terms with the 
government. If anyone believed that the liberal idea might thereby suffer, he, 
Baumgarten, could only feel sorry for him. “It is about time that he stop de- 
priving himself of all real power by illusions about the extent of his 
strength.”® “The time for ideals is past,” the liberal leader Johannes 
Miquel agreed. “Less than ever before, political leaders should ask what is 
desirable rather than what can be done.” ** 

When some of Bismarck’s stoutest enemies were willing to give up so 
much of what they had once fought for, could a weaker man like Frederick 
William maintain an independent stand? Actually the rapprochement be- 
tween him and Bismarck was only short-lived. Soon new doubts arose in the 
mind of the prince as to the wisdom of the chancellor’s policy. Had Bismarck 
not gone too far in forcing Prussia’s hegemony upon the newly created Con- 
federation of the North German States? Prodded by Victoria, who had op- 
posed the North German Constitution from the beginning,” he began to 
wonder whether Prussia would not now have to make greater concessions 
to the southern states in order to persuade them to join the new Confedera- 
tion.” Serious mistakes were also committed in the treatment of the former 
kingdom of Hanover, which had been annexed by Prussia after the war 
against Austria, thus further weakening confidence in Prussia’s leadership.” 
Yet Frederick William was not willing to see his chances of becoming em- 
peror jeopardized. Once more, therefore, he withdrew from the political 
stage.% 

The Franco-Prussian War a year later forced him again to the foreground 
of political developments. Many liberals saw in the conflict the long awaited 
opportunity for completing the unification of Germany. As Eduard Lasker, 
one of the leaders of the National Liberal party, wrote Bismarck, his party 
considered the unity of the Reich one of the foremost objectives of the war 
and would at once launch a propaganda campaign in South Germany to 
further this goal.” Sharing these hopes, Lasker’s colleague, Ludwig Bam- 
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berger, who was at Prussian headquarters with Bismarck, misinterpreted the 
chancellor’s cautious moves as opposition to German unity. He urged the 
Hessian minister Jacob Finger to force Bismarck’s hand by organizing pres- 
sure from below “so that the victory may benefit the nation.”*°° And Gustav 
Freytag embarked upon far-flung plans to popularize the crown prince in 
southern Germany by a systematic publicity campaign.” 

Frederick William shared the hopes of the liberals. He filled his diary 
with demands for and predictions of the unification of Germany as a result of 
the war.** All previous objections to forceful solutions were forgotten. When 
Baron von Roggenbach suggested that Prussia return to the original strategy 
of “moral conquests” since South Germany was not yet ready to accept uni- 
fication, the crown prince replied that “we cannot possibly content ourselves 
with merely paving the way for new efforts towards the German goal after 
the war.”*% He rejected similar objections of Gustav Freytag by pointing 
out that Prussia had sufficient power to obtain by force, if necessary, the 
agreement of any recalcitrant South German ruler.*°* He was convinced 
that at long last the coveted goal of placing the imperial crown on the head 
of the king of Prussia was within reach. Moreover, in his hopes and wishes 
he knew himself in full accord with the greater part of the nation. No petty 
prince, therefore, was going to deprive the Hohenzollerns of their historic 
opportunity.195 l 

Bismarck, on the other hand, took this opposition much more seriously. 
The chancellor was determined not to jeopardize his lifework by any pre- 
cipitate action. Most likely he was also anxious, as his biographer Eyck has 
suggested, to bring about the unification with princely rather than popular 
help. Conscious, however, of the deep-rooted prejudices of the Bavarian 
and Württembergian kings, he moved slowly and carefully, The crown 
prince objected impatiently to the cautious maneuvering of the chancellor. 
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At times, when the opposition of southern Germany seemed insurmountable, 
he even expressed his readiness to sacrifice German unity to the glory of the 
imperial title and asked Bismarck to proceed without Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg. And when on some other occasion it seemed to him that Bismarck 
was thinking of abandoning the idea of a German empire in favor of a Con- 
federation, he furiously wished upon the chancellor “every democratic move- 
ment which turns against the stupid cabinets, because they'll be getting only 
what they deserve.”*% “The crown prince,” Bismarck remarked, “is the most 
stupid and vain individual, and one day he’ll die from emperor madness.” 1° 
An element of vanity there doubtless was in the anxiety of the prince to see 
his fondest wish realized. But his insistence on the re-establishment of the 
imperial throne was also motivated by the desire that the final fulfillment of 
the nation’s age-old wish for unity be properly solemnized. In the face of 
the indifference he encountered in the king’s entourage toward this question, 
he considered himself the only one who understood the temper of the nation 
and concerned himself seriously with its future.**° 

Early in December, finally, King Louis of Bavaria declared himself ready 
to take his state into a united German Reich. Frederick William was over- 
joyed.*** But soon new clouds appeared on the horizon. William I still seemed 
little impressed with the importance of the imperial dignity. For sentimental 
reasons the old king was extremely reluctant to assume the new title. As a 
result, the prince complained, no one but he tried to do justice to the solem- 
nity of the forthcoming coronation and pay any attention to questions of cere- 
mony, new titles, coats-of-arms, or national colors.**? But worst of all, the 
proclamation of the empire was delayed for several weeks, since Bismarck 
wanted to wait for the formal consent of Bavaria. “I am actually sick because 
of this lack of determination which one encounters everywhere. What do 
we care for Bavaria with her unpredictable king?” ™? At last, on January 18, 
1871, the German Kaiserreich was solemnly pe the Hall of Mir- 
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Some of the entries in Frederick William's diary at that timé give us an 
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interesting insight into his political thinking. The prince’s plans for the in- 
ternal organization of the empire reveal a curious mixture of medieval roman- 
ticism and the political philosophy of nineteenth century English liberalism. 
Some entries suggest that he saw in Bismarck’s creation merely the revival 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Others discuss the inauguration of local self- 
government and the liberalization of the administration of the Lutheran 
Church. Plans for a house of lords are discussed along with demands for far- 
reaching social reforms. His thoughts on the subject betray the dilemma of a 
mind which places supreme importance on authority and prestige and yet 
would like to be considered progressive.*** Nevertheless his recurring pledges 
to inaugurate liberal reforms when his time comes, even if strewn with vague 
clichés, have the ring of sincerity. But they convey at the same time the im- 
pression of a lack of clear intentions, of momentary impulses suggested by 
outside influences rather than of thoroughly digested plans—a weakness of 
which the prince's advisers had often cause to complain.*** 

One of the entries, the so-called “Silvester-Betrachtung,” written on New 
Year’s Eve, 1870, has acquired historical fame. Frederick William gives vent 
in it to his concern about the fact that the French are rapidly gaining the 
world’s sympathies while the Prussians are being looked upon as wanton 
victors. The prince attributes this unfortunate development not merely to 
incidents of the present war but to the more fundamental cause of Bismarck’s 
“blood-and-iron” policy. “I maintain even today that Germany could have 
‘conquered morally,’ without blood and iron, and become united, free, and 
powerful.” But Bismarck’s plotting harmed the good cause in 1864 and caused 
it further injury when “in 1866 he broke up Austria” (which was manifestly 
untrue). The entry concludes with the statement that “it will be our noble 
but immensely difficult task in the future to free the dear German Father- 
land from the unfounded suspicions with which the world looks upon it 
today. We must show that our newly acquired power is not a danger but a 
boon to humanity.”**° 

A praiseworthy goal—no doubt sincerely proposed! But those who knew 
the prince might well have asked themselves whether he would be the man 
to surmount the obstacles which blocked its realization. 
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interesting insight into his political thinking. The prince’s plans for the in- 
ternal organization of the empire reveal a curious mixture of medieval roman- 
ticism and the political philosophy of nineteenth century English liberalism. 
Some entries suggest that he saw in Bismarck’s creation merely the revival 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Others discuss the inauguration of local self- 
government and the liberalization of the administration of the Lutheran 
Church. Plans for a house of lords are discussed along with demands for far- 
reaching social reforms. His thoughts on the subject betray the dilemma of a 
mind which places supreme importance on authority and prestige and yet 
would like to be considered progressive.*** Nevertheless his recurring pledges 
to inaugurate liberal reforms when his time comes, even if strewn with vague 
clichés, have the ring of sincerity. But they convey at the same time the im- 
pression of a lack of clear intentions, of momentary impulses suggested by 
outside influences rather than of thoroughly digested plans—a weakness of 
which the prince’s advisers had often cause to complain.*** 

One of the entries, the so-called “Silvester-Betrachtung,” written on New 
Year’s Eve, 1870, has acquired historical fame. Frederick William gives vent 
in it to his concern about the fact that the French are rapidly gaining the 
world’s sympathies while the Prussians are being looked upon as wanton 
victors. The prince attributes this unfortunate development not merely to 
incidents of the present war but to the more fundamental cause of Bismarck’s 
“blood-and-iron” policy. “I maintain even today that Germany could have 
‘conquered morally,’ without blood and iron, and become united, free, and 
powerful.” But Bismarck’s plotting harmed the good cause in 1864 and caused 
it further injury when “in 1866 he broke up Austria” (which was manifestly 
untrue). The entry concludes with the statement that “it will be our noble 
but immensely difficult task in the future to free the dear German Father- 
land from the unfounded suspicions with which the world looks upon it 
today. We must show that our newly acquired power is not a danger but a 
boon to humanity.”** 

A praiseworthy goal—no doubt sincerely proposed! But those who knew 
the prince might well have asked themselves whether he would be the man 
to surmount the obstacles which blocked its realization. 
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If Frederick William had hoped to be able to play a more active role in 
the new Reich, he was to be disappointed. Once more he was forced into the 
background, passing his days with the inspection of troops and the inaugura- 
tion of museums. For the rest, he could dream of what he would do once he 
were emperor, but that day seemed as far off as ever. 

As before, it is true, the crown prince kept in touch with leading liberals.“ 
But German liberalism had lost the élan with which it had fired the nation: 
ten years earlier, The foremost task it had set itself—German unity—had been 
achieved by its opponent, Bismarck. After 1871, its onetime fervor seemed 
gone. Sybel expressed the general feeling when he wrote his friend Baum- 
garten that there was little to live for now that the wishes and efforts of 
twenty years had finally become reality.“** Actually only part of the liberal 
program had been realized; the victory of law and morality was still far 
from assured. Yet few liberals seemed to care. The majority, impressed by 
Bismarck’s power and success, forsook the ideals for which they had once 
fought with such valor. 

Frederick William had never found it easy to maintain his liberal associa- 
tions. Court and army had always frowned on them, and, in the face of such 
powerful disapprobation, he had been strongly conscious of a feeling of help- 
less isolation. To be sure, he had on occasion defied the powers, especially 
since the liberal movement had seemed so strong that he felt he could not 
afford to ignore it. But now this was no longer the case. When the prince 
asked Berlin’s mayor, Max von Forckenbeck, in 1879 whether it would be 
possible to create once more a strong liberal party, Forckenbeck’s answer was 
evasive.™ It was no longer certain that a liberal regime would have nation- 

. wide support. As the years went by, moreover, many of the men who might 
have become members of a more progressive government passed away. The 
number of suitable candidates grew constantly smaller.*** True liberalism, it 
seemed, no longer had any place in the new state. 

Under these circumstances even a stronger character than Frederick Wil- 
liam could have done little else but shift to a more conservative tack. From 
the National Liberal party, the largest of the liberal parties, he could not 
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expect significant support against Bismarck.*?* Those few liberals who were 
not ready to make their peace with the chancellor represented but a small 
minority of the nation. Since there seemed to be no longer anyone who could 
take Bismarck's place, the crown prince had to admit to himself that he 
would not be able, as emperor, to dispense with his services. He was con- 
firmed in this view by some of his most trusted advisers, among them Grand 
Duke Frederick of Baden and Karl von Normann, neither one an admirer 
of the old chancellor.” For the sake of the power of emperor and empire 
he would have to overcome his dislike of Bismarck? 

As a result, the prince withdrew gradually from his liberal associations. 
Nor did he protest when at Bismarck’s suggestion aides and advisers of 
many years were replaced by men of more conservative leanings.** “You 
want to know something about the political views of the crown prince,” 
wrote the Progressive deputy Karl Schrader to a party colleague in August, 
1884. “I am afraid I can tell you less about them than I used to, for I have 
seen neither him nor the crown princess in a long time. They have become 
very careful in their contacts with liberal people; it seems that word has been 
passed around to avoid everything that might annoy Bismarck.” Bismarck’s 
overwhelming power, Schrader added, was becoming ever more evident, both 
domestically and internationally. Yet Schrader believed that the change of 
attitude was not too fundamental, and he attributed it to expediency rather 
than conviction.” 

Not all liberals, however, were ready to succumb to Bismarck’s successes. 
Some at least were determined to carry on the fight for the full realization 
of the liberal program. While resigned to the fact that such a program could 
not be carried out in William I’s lifetime, they set their hopes on the son. 
Now Frederick William’s withdrawal from liberal contacts seemed to dim 
these hopes too. It was obvious that the future emperor could not be ex- 
pected to support a liberal program unless he was assured of nation-wide 
support. To provide such support, 103 members of the Reichstag joined forces 
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in a new party, the Deutsch-freisinnige Partei (Progressive party) in March, 
1884.22 

The crown prince reportedly welcomed it warmly when it made its ap- 
pearance.*” If he did, the gesture was meaningless. For this was not the party 
with which he would have been willing to work as emperor. Frederick Wil- 
liam’s liberalism never extended to the acceptance of a strong parliament. 
“He was somewhat more progressive and tolerant than the groups which 
customarily surround a prince and king,” in the words of the historian Hans 
Delbrück, who as the tutor of the prince’s children got to know him well 
at that time, “but he remained basically the Prussian officer.”*** Although 
Frederick William never clarified his ideas about the relationship between 
monarch and parliament, it can at least be determined from various memo- 
randums he submitted to William I in the course of time that he never 
favored a parliamentary government.’*® Even if he did on occasion speak of 
the need for a responsible government,” it is doubtful, in view of his pen- 
chant for ill-defined clichés, that he associated any concrete meaning with 
his words. His librarian Dohme, with: whom he discussed the parliamentary 
question repeatedly, assumed that he was ready to make a few ceremonial 
concessions to the Reichstag. Dohme also believed that within certain limita- 
tions he would have adjusted his policies, by way of informal co-operation 
with the parliament, to the prevailing trends in the country. But convinced 
of the need for a strong monarchy, he would never have yielded, according 
to Dohme, the right of ultimate decision.'** The program of the Progres- 
sives, however, demanded the creation of a ministry responsible to the Reichs- 
tag, yearly control of revenues and appropriations, and control of the size 
of the army by the Reichstag. None of these points was compatible with 
Frederick William's ideas of imperial authority and military power. “We 
must never have a parliamentary army,” was an unshakable tenet with 
him.*** However, he was saved the embarrassment of a direct rejection. At 
the Reichstag elections in the fall of that year the Progressives suffered a de- 
cisive’ defeat, losing over one third of their seats. Clearly the nation was un- 
willing to abandon Bismarck. 
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Nor were the Progressives able to build up their support during the follow- 
ing years. Three years later, in 1887, they suffered an even more severe de- 
feat, losing a full half of their remaining mandates. The party which at the 
time of its organization had been represented by 103 deputies in the Reich- 
stag was now reduced to thirty-two representatives, less than one third of its 
original number. “We Progressives have . . . now no other interest but to 
work for the future,” the leading Progressive weekly, Die Nation, tried 
to console its readers. “At present we can contribute little. But this may 
change from one day to another.” The change, the editorial implied, could 
be expected as soon as Frederick William became emperor.** The party 
leadership, however, did not share this confidence. “The new representation 
is the true expression of the German public. Junkers and Catholic Church 
which know exactly what they want, and a bourgeoisie of childlike innocence, 
politically immature, and in need of neither law nor liberty,” wrote Ludwig 
Bamberger. “Junkers and Catholic Church will get together and deal with 
the bourgeoisie as it deserves. . . . IZ faut que les destins s'accomplissent. 
The crown prince need no longer feel any embarrassment. He is going to 
do what Bismarck wants.”*** And some weeks later he noted in his diary: 
“[The spirit of National Liberalism], pompous servility, is the expression of 
the German middle classes, over which . . . the traditional rulers, Junkers and 
clerics, are once more asserting their authority. German parliamentarism 
was an episode.”*% The leaders of the party which had been founded to 
support Frederick William's liberal policies after his accession knew that 
under the circumstances they could no longer expect much help from him. 

Their pessimism was shared by the prince's onetime advisers of a more 
liberal hue. They became increasingly concerned about his growing physical 
and mental deterioration. His vitality, they complained, had spent itself in 
the never-ending waiting for the moment when he would be able to assume 
the responsibilities of government himself. Besides, what could he do when 
this day finally did come? “My father has anticipated everything,” he once 
complained, “he does not leave me anything to do.”*** A sense of deep 
futility overshadowed Frederick William's later years; while he was waiting, 
Bismarck had unified Germany and thus accomplished what he had dreamed 
of as his foremost task in life. Gradually he lost his resilience and what little 
intellectual independence he had.*** To be sure, the crown princess was as 
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undaunted as ever, but her influence on her husband was now limited by 
the latter's dependence on Bismarck.** To find some outlet, the prince oc- 
cupied himself increasingly with trivial questions of etiquette and cere- 
mony.*** One problem which preoccupied him in particular was that of the 
relationship between the emperor and the other German rulers. To his mind, 
Bismarck had conceded the latter far too much power in 1871, and he busied 
himself with plans to reduce them from the status of peers to that of sub- 
ordinates. As he told confidants, he was determined to get rid of all the 
“kings by the grace of Napoleon,” Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Saxony, once 
he was emperor; they would have to be satisfied with the title of “grand 
duke” or “elector.”1* While as emperor he would no doubt have abandoned 
these plans in the face of reality, even his most loyal supporters thought these 
preoccupations symptomatic. Nor did occasional demonstrative gestures in 
the direction of the liberals allay their fears. They were too planless and often 
tactless and thus accomplished very little.** This feeling was summed up 
tragically in a letter of the prince’s onetime secretary Normann to Gustav Frey- 
tag on New Year’s Day, 1886: “One would not want to see put off again and 
again the hour of Frederick William’s accession which must come one day, 
if he were sure that the decisive moment would be used at the decisive place 
with clear intentions and confident strength. That we cannot be sure of this 
—this is our misfortune.” 1 


IV 


When Frederick William finally did ascend the throne in March, 1888 
(as Frederick III), he was fatally ill. His death was a matter of months, if not 
weeks. For almost a year he had been suffering from what was, or ultimately 
developed into, cancer of the larynx. To save him from suffocation, an in- 
cision had to be made in his larynx in February, 1888. As a result of the 
tracheotomy, the prince had lost his voice. Thus, on the verge of death, un- 
able to speak, separated from his old liberal advisers, he finally became 
emperor. 

If Frederick had regarded Bismarck as indispensable in his healthy days, 
he needed him now even more. His health made a change of policy un- 
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thinkable. If there was any doubt in Bismarck’s mind, the first official pro- 
clamations of the new emperor reassured him. These statements, prepared 
as early as 1884, contained little to which the chancellor could object. To be 
sure, there was a passage which demanded that “the constitutional and legal 
systems of the empire and of Prussia must above all be strengthened by the 
respect of, and strike root in the morals of, the nation” ***—possibly an allusion 
to the fact that Frederick would not tolerate a violation of the constitution 
as Bismarck had perpetrated it in Prussia in the 1860’s. But Bismarck felt 
certain that Frederick himself would be the first to disregard constitutional 
obstacles if he believed his position and prestige at stake: “Then he will in- 
sist stubbornly on the rights of the crown, then he won't yield an iota, then 
it will be difficult enough to keep him from resorting to extreme measures 
to have things his way.”*** The striking emphasis which the decree put upon 
the rights of the emperor, for which it demanded respect from both state 
governments and Reichstag, confirmed this impression. As the chancellor told 
his confidant Lucius von Ballhausen, he found the proclamations “so beauti- 
ful and appropriate” that he ordered their unrevised publication. “Bismarck,” 
Ballhausen noted in his diary, “spoke quite con amore, like a man who had 
been freed from great anxiety.”*** 

Bismarck’s joy was matched by the deep disappointment of the Progres- 
sives. Reviewing the imperial proclamations, Die Nation noted the absence 
of all pledges promising the Reichstag greater power. In an obvious effort to 
ease his readers’ minds, the editor explained that this was not the fault of the 
emperor. After the defeat of the Progressives at the polls, his hands had been 
tied. “Certain goods cannot be granted from above; political freedom is one 
of them—we can acquire it only by hard work.” As for the emperor’s em- 
phasis on his rights, the editorial continued, they did not presuppose a power- 
less Reichstag; on the contrary, a Reichstag which enjoyed prestige could 
support the emperor much more effectively. Yet on the whole the article was 
reserved. “No one can tell what will be achieved.” Frederick had conquered 
his subjects’ hearts, “but he who loves is easily convinced. We liberals wel- 
come the imperial program as a promise that we may serve the nation in ac- 
cordance with our conscience and conviction under the reign of Frederick 
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Subsequent developments confirmed these misgivings. It was of course 
out of the question for Frederick to initiate any changes. Nor was it possible 
for him to renew his contacts with National Liberals or Progressives. What 
would have been difficult enough had he been in the prime of health was 
not feasible for a dying man. By keeping the threat of his resignation and 
even 2 regency over the emperor’s head, Bismarck was easily able to keep the 
latter shut off from all outside influences to which the chancellor objected.** 
Shortly before his death, it is true, the empress, on her own, managed to 
establish secret contacts with Ludwig Bamberger, who was able to advise 
her on some minor points. Bamberger possibly helped to engineer the dis- 
missal of the unsavory Prussian minister of the interior, Robert von Putt- 
kamer.*** On the whole, however, Bamberger’s hastily scribbled notes which 
reached Victoria through an intermediary could do little to offset the in- 
fluerce of the chancellor, who controlled the bureaucracy and a great part 
of the press and had direct access to Frederick at almost any time. 

On the other hand, Victoria herself was able to exercise a stronger in- 
fluence on the emneror than she would have, had he been well. As it was, 
she stood between him and the outside world. and while she could not pre- 
vent B'smarck and certain other high officials from seeing him, she could, 
because of his failing strength, keep many another unwelcome visitor away 
from him. Under these circumstarces it was nrohablv due to her insistence 
that the emperor mde certain gestures towards the liberals from which he 
might otherwise have been disenaded by opponents of the empress. He did, 
for exomple, insist on some official recocnition of certain of his onetime 
liberal advisers. Decorations were awarded such promirent liberals as Max 
von Forckenbeck. Berlin’s lord mavor, and Rudolf Virchow, the famous 
surgeon. Yet at Bismarck’s request these distinctions were arranged in such a 
wav as to deprive them of all political significance.** A few days before his 
death the emperor also obtained the resignation of Puttkamer, a protégé of 
Bismarck, who had repeatedly used his position to influence elections in favor 
of Conservative candidates. It is, however, not clear whether Bismarck made 
any serious effort to save him. In fact, there are indications that the chan- 
cellor wanted to get rid of Puttkamer for reasons of his own, but, in the 
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words of one observer, “preferred to refer the odium of his dismissal to the 
emperor.” 1° 


V 


If his closest associates were far from certain that Frederick III would 
have been a truly liberal monarch, how was it possible that he could survive 
in the memory of millions of Germans as the champion of a progressive 
liberalism, the “Schwanenritter” of the liberal bourgeoisie, as Anna von 
Helmholtz, the wife of the famous physicist, once called him?*** 
~ The answer is twofold. Relatively few people knew Frederick intimately. 
His personality could not be discussed publicly in any but favorable terms. 
Even those few who might have had an interest in giving a realistic account 
of him could not communicate their knowledge to a wider audience. Of his 
personal limitations, his difficulties, his isolation at court, his actual views on 
monarchy and parliament, nothing therefore was known to the outside 
world. All the public did know of his political ideas was that he had openly 
opposed Bismarck and William I at the height of Prussia’s constitutional con- 
flict and that he had long been in touch with many a liberal leader. It seemed 
enough to stamp him a liberal. From 1884 on, moreover, the Progressive 
party, the so-called party of the crown prince, worked hard to strengthen this 
impression. It was also confirmed shortly after his death by the publication 
of judiciously selected passages from his war diary of 1870-71, from which 
he emerged as the chief advocate of German unification at the Prussian 
court and, at least on superficial perusal, as a man with progressive ideas.** 

Perhaps even more important, however, was the fact that after Frederick’s 
death a systematic attempt was undertaken to make his person the rallying 
point of the liberal movement. In August, 1888, the Progressive deputy Karl 
Schrader wrote his colleague Stauffenberg that they could render the nation 
a great service if they kept Frederick alive in the memory of the people, not 
only as a military leader and gallant sufferer but also as a monarch who was 
truly a people’s ruler, deeply concerned with the welfare of the nation. “A 
better future, evolving from the people, must be based on him, and we must 
make it possible by keeping him alive in the mind of the nation.”*** 
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The suggestion was well received. Men who only a few months earlier 
had wondered what to expect from Frederick's reign no longer admitted any 
doubt. Frederick’s weaknesses, his diffidence and vanity, and, above all, his 
dependence on Bismarck were forgotten. Theodor Barth, the editor of Die 
Nation, who had given voice to the deep disappointment of the Progressives 
over the noncommittal character of Frederick’s first proclamations, now hon- 
ored him in word and print as a steadfast liberal.** Similarly Karl Schrader 
praised Frederick’s strength of character, his energy and persistence.” 

These words fell on fertile ground. A whole generation had felt itself by- 
passed when Frederick died. William II, deeply suspicious of anything 
faintly liberal, avoided all contact even with the rather conservative National 
Liberals. His blunders and indiscretions, such as his father would never have 
committed, let the latter appear in an all the more favorable light. As the de- 
mand for a parliamentary regime grew in Germany after the turn of the 
century, it found its historical symbol in the person of Frederick II, now 
only dimly remembered from the receding past. In the words of a German 
historian, an Emperor Frederick legend developed. 


The old hopes of political and religious liberalism, the new romanticism of Kaiser 
und Reich, the reconciliation of the monarchical principle with popular representa- 
tion and freedom, and last but not least the western European antithesis of brain 
and brawn—all this the generation of those years which had been by-passed in the 


German constitutional development translated into the figure of Emperor 
Frederick.1* 


When Frederick succeeded his father in March, 1888, Gustav Freytag 
wrote to his friend Normann that it would have been better for the crown 
prince, had he not survived his father; being the man he was, he was bound 
to disappoint many hopes and cause disillusionment and resentment.*” For 
Frederick’s posthumous fame it may indeed have been fortunate that his 
reign was as short-lived as it was. 

154 See in particular his address of Oct. 18, 1888, Die Nation, Oct. 20, 1888, pp. 31 f. 

155 Ib3d., Sept. 29, 1888, pp. 744-45; Nov. 2, 1889, pp. 62-64. 

156 Gisbert Beyerhaus, “Bismarck und Kaiser Friedrichs Tagebuch,” Historische Aufsätze: 


Aloys Schultze zum 70. Geburtstag (Diisseldorf, 1927), p. 319. 
157 Mar. 11, 1888, Wentzke, II, 437-38. 
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Garrerr MarrincLyY* 


WHEN Roger Bigelow Merriman died on September y, 1945, glowing things 
were said of his work as a teacher and a house master, and of the way he had 
built himself into the affectionate memories of generations of Harvard under- 
graduates. Respectful things were said of his scholarship, and even of his 
books. But if any professional journal in the English-speaking world has so 
far remarked that with his passing the historical profession lost one of its 
creative giants, the words have found no wings. Yet it would be hard to name 
many historical works written in our time which equal The Rise of the 
Spanish Empire in the combination of breadth, boldness, and symmetry of 
plan with the most patient, detailed, critical scholarship in execution. Among 
specialists the impressiveness of Merriman's work is recognized. For a wider 
public, however, even in the historical profession, a correct estimate of it has 
been somewhat obscured—in part, certainly, by its disregard of current fash- 
ions in historiography. Fashions change, in ideological as in literary styles; 
craftsmanship remains. Since, among craftsmen, at least, any conflict with 
fashion should be resolved soon in favor of what has permanent significance, 
it may not be too early now to reassess the place of R. B. Merriman as a 
historian." 

When Roger Merriman enrolled as a freshman at Harvard in 1892 he 
found the idea of scientific, objective historiography, the ideological style 
which he was to follow all his life, well in the ascendant. Henry Adams had 
transplanted it from Germany to Cambridge in 1871, and though Adams’ last 
Harvard class had been in 1877, the influence of his seminars had taken firm 
root, and in 1892 the final volumes of his History of the United States were 
fresh on the library shelves. Merriman read them as an undergraduate and 
was impressed. He felt the Adams influence in MacVane’s classes and in 
Channing’s, and in that of another of his teachers, Albert Bushnell Hart, who, 
although just too late to have studied with Adams, had honored the tradition 
by going from Harvard to Freiburg and Baden. But perhaps what counted 
most in forming Merriman’s standards was the influence of quite a young 
man, Archibald Cary Coolidge, '86, Ph.D., Freiburg, ’92, who brought his 


*The author is professor of history in Columbia University. 
1 The author is indebted to Mrs. Merriman for the opportunity to make use of her hus- 


band’s papers and for generous and helpful advice, and to Mr. G. W. Robinson for his exact and 
copious notes on Merriman’s Harvard career. 
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passion for disinterested research, his disciplined scholarship, and his high 
conception of his chosen profession to the teaching of History 1 when Merri- 
man was a sophomore. Conversations with Coolidge helped Merriman decide 
on his vocation, which dictated, after the M.A. at Harvard, further study in 
Europe. The Adams tradition suggested Germany; Coolidge seconded the 
choice, and what forward-looking historian in 1897 would have failed to 
approve? Later Merriman did go to Germany, and acquired there, besides a 
reluctant familiarity with the language, enough confirmation of his Harvard 
training to suggest to his contemporaries a flavor of Marburg and Berlin. But 
in 1897 he chose, oddly enough, not Berlin but Oxford. 

Probably he was lucky. German training in the “scientific” school tended 
to make preparatory research interminable. Since one dared not write until 
one had mastered all the sources, even the ablest workers narrowed their 
fields, fewer and fewer got beyond the preliminary monograph or the first vol- 
ume of the definitive study, and more and more showed their respect for the 
exacting standards of the prevailing fashion by never writing anything at 
all. It was a healthy corrective of such exaggerated scruples to walk into York 
Powell’s study and be told to write the life of a major English statesman as 
casually as if the assignment were a between-terms essay. The scientific school 
reigned in England in 1897, as it did everywhere. English historians had 
long accepted the necessities of vigilant doubt, of scrupulous criticism, of 
painstaking professional documentation. But they had not entirely forgotten 
the value of the armchair tradition and of the gentleman amateur. They 
could still take scholarship as lightly as they took war or politics or diplomacy, 
since they took even sport without undue intensity. Traditionally they were 
inclined to patronize professionalism rather than to defer to it, and their 
historians, like their athletes, believed that the best training for the game 
was to play it. ` 

By Merriman’s own account, Professor Powell’s abrupt assignment was 
important for him in more ways than just in compelling him to tackle a full- 
sized job. When he was told to write a life of Thomas Cromwell, and “Come 
back, next term, and tell me how you're getting on,” he was too awed by 
ivied quadrangles, superior scouts, and Regius professors to do more than 
gulp “Yes, sir,” without question or argument. It was only, as he used to tell 
it, on the safety of the stairway that he began to say to himself “Thomas 
Cromwell... Thomas Cromwell? I thought his name was Oliver!” If the 
story did not grow in telling, the subject which York Powell thrust on him 
out of the blue first directed Merriman’s attention to the century on which it 
remained focused for the rest of his life. 
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Powell’s assignment took most of five years to finish. The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Cromwell in two volumes came off the Oxford press in 
1902. Years later Roger Merriman used to speak deprecatingly of the Thomas 
Cromwell as apprentice work. It is true that among scholarly biographies it 
is as unreadable as most, and spreads its columns of authorities, its formidable 
bristle of citations, its multilingual sources quoted in full in the original texts, 
and its faithful retention of the last meaningless eccentricity of Tudor spelling 
with a somewhat ingenuous ostentation. English reviewers in 1902 found the 
result German. Oxford friends, who knew about Merriman’s sojourn in Ber- 
lin and Marburg in 1900-1901 pointed ironically to what they took for the 
recent Teutonic influence? Yet all the “Germanism” in the Thomas Cromwell 
came either from Balliol or by way of Cambridge, Massachusetts, where in 
the spring of 1900 the text was completed before Merriman started for Berlin. 
Actually the result of his first Continental studies was to diminish, if not his 
devotion to the scientific spirit, at least his readiness to parade its minutiae. 

After all, the workmanship of the Cromwell excuses a touch of vainglory. 
One subsequent researcher, working back and forth from its pages to its 
sources many times over a period of years, found only two tiny errors in all 
its references. The letters are accurately transcribed to the last scribble of 
abbreviation, and there are twenty-one more of them than appear in the 
calendars—no mean gleaning in the steps of James Gairdner. To Merriman's 
findings about Cromwell forty subsequent years of rather active Tudor 
scholarship have added nothing of importance, and subtracted nothing at all. 
Documents published since 1900 buttress his interpretation of Cromwell’s 
character, verify his shrewd tracing of the main threads of diplomatic negotia- 
tion, and confirm his analysis of the forces in domestic politics. Essayists and 
historians, serious and popular, have come out since with a half dozen or 
more “real Thomas Cromwells” to suit their tastes and ends. All these turn 
out to be facets of the three-dimensional figure in Merriman’s biography, and 
the evidence for them all is dredged out of the same two volumes. Meanwhile, 
professional opinion has come to accept The Life and Letters of Thomas 
Cromwell as authoritative? 

In 1902, the year Thomas Cromwell was published, Merriman began to 
teach a course in Spanish history at Harvard and was captured by the sub- 
ject. The rise of the Spanish Empire was a promising theme for a young 
American historian in those days. The rhetoric of editors and senators, the in- 

2 Merriman papers. Private corresp. (1902) and unidentified clipping from an Oxonian 
literary magazine. 


3 Conyers Read, Bibliography of British History: Tudor Period (1485-1603) (Oxford, 1933), 
P- 35, No. 412. 
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sistent Roman allusions of our public architecture, the general popularity of 
Rudyard Kipling, all betrayed a renewal of the republic’s flirtation with im- 
perial destiny. And the line that connected the United States with Rome was 
as clear through Spain as through Britain. The last remnants of the Spanish 
Empire had fallen into our surprised hands in 1898, and since then Theodore 
Roosevelt’s strenuous misinterpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, bade fair to 
make us the general receiver of empires south of the Rio Grande.* It would 
be important to a nascent American empire to know how the Spanish Em- 
pire rose and fell. Or so it was natural for a young historian to believe. 

The project, however, took seven years to shape its outlines, and the eight 
hundred and some densely packed pages required by the first half of that 
outline took nine more years to write. Thus, by an irony of the time-spirit, 
the first two volumes came from the press at a moment when few Americans 
were still enthusiastic about empires. In the summer of 1918, we were belatedly 
sharing an object lesson in the cost of such luxuries and had announced a 
crusade to make the world safe for a dogma not easily reconcilable with their 
future enjoyment. About our own half-hearted adventures in the Caribbean 
we were feeling justifiably sheepish, and a study of our Spanish predecessors 
had none of the overtones of contemporary relevance that might have been 
anticipated as little as two years before, or again, perhaps, two years later. 
The unhappy timing is not irrelevant to an investigation of Roger Merriman’s 
reputation as a historian. Granted that it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
a serious scholar with long-term plans to catch the veering tides of politics and 
fashion, it is still hard not to feel that the timing of Merriman’s major pub- 
lications was consistently unlucky, and that appearing at not very different 
dates, his books might have had a much more favorable reception. But no 
such considerations weighed with their author. From 1918 on, Roger Merri- 
man was deliberately swimming against the current. 

For the style in historiography had changed by 1918, not less than the style 
of politics. To the masters under whom Merriman had studied, to York 
Powell and Karl Brandi and Seignobos, no less than to Channing and Mac- 
Vane and A. C. Coolidge, the chief subject of history remained past politics. 
Social and economic and intellectual history had long been accorded re- 
spectability, but in certain studies it was still considered feasible to subordinate, 
even at times to omit them. At Berlin, Merriman seems to have been unim- 
pressed by the spreading movement for psycho-sociological history, if he did 
not altogether ignore it. By 1918 no American could ignore it. A widely read 
book, skillfully diluting the arguments of Lamprecht and his followers, and 

4 Cf. R. B. Merriman, “The Monroe Doctrine,” Political Quarterly, No. 7 (March, 1916). 
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translating their jaw-breaking jargon into cheerful Americanisms, had set 
up the standards of the “New History” in 1912. So, while those reviewers who 
followed no fashions complained of the first two volumes of The Rise of the 
Spanish Empire that they failed to tell a story, or create exciting and colorful 
characters, the high-brow critics were able to find ready-made reproaches. 
Speaking by the book, they could chide this example of the “old” history with 
a “drum and trumpet” bias (the realms of Ferdinand and Isabella, it happens, 
were usually at war), with an emphasis on political events to the exclusion 
of “other matters of greater moment,” (The Rise of the Spanish Empire is 
political history) and particularly with “a passion for the bare bones of in- 
stitutions, neglecting the daily life of the people, their songs and sufferings” 
and etceteras. 

Merriman’s correspondence in the winter of 1918-19 shows that he realized 
the set of the critical current and was troubled by it. In spite of the fact that 
reviews by leading experts in his own field were on the whole favorable, and 
sometimes warmly enthusiastic, in spite of the fact that he had never en- 
visioned a wide public, he was oppressed by a sense of relative failure. A 
basic humility, a recurrent distrust of his own powers made Merriman 
abnormally sensitive both to cavils in the reviews and to the more pointed 
reservations in the letters of old friends and teachérs.? These last, especially, 
he appears to have pondered painfully. But he had made his decisions and 
chosen his ground, and on reconsideration’ he found he could not withdraw. 
He knew what kind of history he wanted to write, and if the criticisms of 
his book were directed against that kind of history, he could not profit 
by them. “Although there have been some changes of detail, the main fea- 
tures [of the plan drawn up in 1909] have never been altered,” he wrote in 
1918.° When, sixteen years later, the great plan was triumphantly completed, 
he could have penned that sentence again, unchanged. From beginning to 
end, the four volumes of The Rise of the Spanish Empire” have a steadfast 
integrity of character. They are all of one piece. They do what they set out 
to do, and challenge judgment on the deliberate result. 

What Merriman set out to do was to describe and (in the sense in which 
he believed history could offer explanation) to explain the rise and character 
of the Spanish Empire from its origins to the period of its greatest extent, 
in Europe and overseas, in the reign of Philip II. Narrative was to be sub- 


5 Merriman papers, esp. Barrett Wendell to R. B. M., July 7 and July 11, 1918, and J. F. 
Rhodes to R. B. M., June 26, and Aug. 6, 1918. 

8 The Rise of the Spanish Empire, I, vii. 

1 The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. Vol. 1, The Middle 
Ages and Vol. Il, The Catholic Kings (New York, 1918); Vol. II, The Emperor (1925); Vol. 
IV, Philip the Prudent (1934). 
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ordinated to exposition; the organization was to be topical rather than 
chronological; and the emphasis throughout was to be on the political institu- 
tions, habits, and experiences, the political choices, chances, and compulsions 
which determined the pattern of the final structure. It goes without saying 
that the treatment was to be impartial, objective, “scientific” in spirit, and as 
factually accurate as human industry could make it. It was to be based 
throughout on an exhaustive use of the published materials, and in its more 
detailed second half on archival sources as well. If the techniques required 
and the standards set were those of the scientific school, the sweeping plan 
on which they were employed belonged to an earlier; more heroic age. 

The scope of that plan was determined by Merriman’s primary thesis* that 
the Spanish Empire, unlike its British rival, was the natural continuation 
of Spain’s medieval history. He saw the force which carried Spain to the 
Andes and the Philippines as the projection into the sixteenth century of the 
unexpended energies of the medieval crusades—of the Reconquest.” There- 
fore a whole volume on medieval history was required before the one on the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella with which a more conventional treatment 
would have begun. These two were followed in 1925 by a third for the age 
of Charles V and a concluding one on Philip II nine years later. Although 
each of these three later volumes covered about an equal span of time, the 
intention and effect was of a constantly enlarged scale and more detailed treat- 
ment, an effect corresponding to Merriman's more intensive study of the 
Habsburg period, especially its latter half, and achieved not merely by the 
increasing bulk of each volume*” but by the greater concentration on the 
immediate process of development permitted by the solid foundations laid 
earlier. Within the framework of this general plan, Merriman selected and 
arranged his material, and determined the scale on which particular topics 
were treated in accordance with his own fresh insights into their relevance 
to his problem. In so doing, he often altered considerably the conventional 
proportions and emphasis of Spanish historiography, revealing unsuspected 
relationships and bringing order out of previous confusion. 

About the accuracy and comprehensiveness of the scholarship with which 
this plan was executed there can scarcely be two informed judgments. In 
some respects Spanish history is a forbidding field. The Spanish archives, 
especially the great depository at Simancas, are not the most convenient in 
Europe. Spanish historians, as a whole, have been more remarkable for erudi- 


8... the first and most fundamental of my theories,” Merriman, Rise of the Spanish Em- 
pire, 1, viii. 

9 Ibid., Y, 3, 53 ff 183-85; IL, 177 ff, 240; IV, 399-400. 

10 Vol. II, 387 pages; Vol. III, 695 pages; Vol. IV, 780 pages. 
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tion and rhetorical brilliance than for their patience with the minutiae of 
indexes, footnotes, and bibliographies. The field which Merriman chose to 
survey was more than normally obstructed by old errors, piously preserved, 
more than normally confused by passions and prejudices still surprisingly 
vivid. Through it he cleared a broad and well-marked fairway. Comparison 
of his Volume III with the Spanish sections of Armstrong,'* and his Volume 
TV with Forneron and Bratli,” and of his text throughout with the text of 
Altamira y Crevea* (for whom Merriman had the greatest respect) will 
show the kind of problems he had to solve and the kind of traps he had to 
avoid. Comparison of his critical bibliographies, still the best guides available 
to the vast polyglot historical literature of the field he covered, with parallel 
sections of Sanchez Alonzo's Fuentes de la historia de España, will give some 
notion of the breadth of his reading, though only a full sampling of the titles 
which he silently ignored in print but which his notebooks show he had ex- 
amined, will begin to reveal its critical thoroughness. In the enormous field 
he covered, few relevant details, however slight, seem to have escaped his 
patient, acute, analytical scrutiny. No work as large as the Spanish Empire 
will ever altogether avoid minor errors of fact, but it would be a reasonable 
guess that not many works of this century on a comparable scale are more 
nearly free of them. 

Mere accurate factual description, however, was less than what Merriman 
accepted as the historian’s task. From the first he was looking for the mean- 
ing of the facts, for the general propositions which would give his study 
order, coherence, and significance. His method was strictly inductive; he 
was not much concerned about his larger philosophic assumptions; he re- 
garded generalizations as useful if they described uniformities and suggested 
causal relationships in specific families of events, and usable only as long as 
all relevant facts were covered and none had to be forced or ignored to save 
the theory. By those perhaps naive criteria, he found a number of useful and 
valid generalizations, a good many more than there is space even to enumerate 
here. Few of them were entirely original, but the synthesis he made of them 
lent them a fresh significance and suggestiveness. A sketch of the principal 
ones, of the main organizing hypotheses, may serve to indicate the quality 
of Merriman’s historical thinking, and the nature of his chief contribution to 
our understanding of Spanish history. 

Merriman found his point of departure in two facts of Iberian geography: 


11 Edward Armstrong, The Emperor Charles V (London, 1902), 2 vols. 
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the way the straits of Gibraltar unite rather than divide Spain and Africa,* 
and the way the mountains break up the internal unity of the peninsula, so 
that the coast lands all look different ways and the meseta, the high central 
plateau of Castile, turns inward upon itself.*° The first of these facts focused 
the energies of the Reconquista, as an increasingly vigorous response to the 
repeated blows of Berber invasions, a response which had it followed its 
natural channel should have carried the Cross to the Sahara on the final ebb 
of that tide which had carried the Crescent to the Pyrenees.** The second of 
these facts, the difficulty of interregional communications which contradicts 
the external unity of the peninsula, created Spanish particularism, which is 
the second principal theme of Merriman’s whole book. Because of the frag- 
mentation of Iberian political energies by geographical barriers, the Recon- 
quista became, after the thirteenth century, the peculiar mission of Castile, the 
largest political fragment but the poorest, the most isolated, and the most 
politically backward. Meanwhile the expansive forces of the eastern lands, 
the realms of Aragon, were shunted off towards Naples and the Levant as 
the Portuguese were diverted down the west coast of Africa, and Castile alone, 
weakened as it was by feudal anarchy and an undeveloped, semipastoral 
economy, found itself unable for two centuries to push beyond the crests of 
the Sierra Morena.” It is the complex interplay of these two themes as they 
were modulated by the specific sequence of events which unifies Merriman’s 
exposition of the growth of that sprawling, accidental agglomeration, the 
Spanish Empire. On the side of internal development, particularism accounts 
for the curiously decentralized despotism, rigid, arbitrary, and fanatically 
conservative, which hobbled Spanish administrative efficiency and stifled 
popular initiative for two centuries. The drive of the Reconquista diverted 
by accident to chimerical aims in Europe and America accounts in turn for 
the precocious development of absolute monarchy in Castile. For Castile, 
thrust unprepared into the leadership of the peninsular realms, bought with 
her internal liberties the strength she needed for her imperial tasks, and 
imposed her conservative medieval outlook on the more progréssive coast 
lands at the cost of adding their foreign burdens to her own. Thus, the two 
themes are knit in foreign affairs as in domestic. For at the very moment that 
Granada was taken and the Castilian push toward Africa could be resumed, 
the chance discovery of America and the local Aragonese involvement in 
Italy laid their claims on Castilian energies. Before a balance could be 
14 Spanish Empire, 1, 4-6. 
18 Ibid., 1, 35-38. 
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or “Illuminating!” or “Challenging!” In The Rise of the Spanish Empire the 
light and the challenges are all for historians of that time and place, and even 
so Merriman is always admitting, even insisting, that things might have 
happened differently, and then—why, the issue would have been different. 
The only generalization of universal applicability which one can derive from 
The Rise of the Spanish Empire is that the chief cause of history appears 
to be history. 

Such stubborn loyalty to a nineteenth century standard seemed excessive 
even to many of his colleagues who applauded caution in generalization. 
Add that the subject matter was as unfashionable as the point of view. That 
so much emphasis on courts and politics and the personalities of rulers and 
statesmen seemed downright antidemocratic. That, in the years between 
Versailles and Munich, his assumption that wisdom and skill in negotiations, 
prudence, and strength in war could be more relevant to the long-term wel- - 
fare and security of nations than high-minded ideals, or scientific inquiries, or 
material wealth sounded not only obsolete, but cynical and rather immoral. 
Keeping these handicaps in mind, one can understand that, in spite of the 
outspoken admiration of a handful of specialists, the general attitude of the 
historical profession toward the subsequent volumes of The Rise of the Span- 
ish Empire continued to be tinged with that slightly condescending chilliness, 
that refusal to take altogether seriously any production so obviously out of 
date, which Merriman had first experienced in 1918. 

By writing with the gusto and eloquence of which his temperament was 
capable, Merriman might have recouped himself with a wider public which 
would have included, probably, most of his professional colleagues as well. 
After all, if the framework of his Spanish Empire was deficient in sociological 
speculation, it was still a first-rate plot. But the same tenets which forbade 
his assent to the new view of historiography denied him recourse to a popular 
alternative. “Dramatic distortion,” he had learned, was a cardinal sin. He 
was, himself, painfully and continuously aware how loose and tangled, how 
faded and frayed and threadbare are the strands from which history must 
be woven compared to the tight, bright fabrics of literary art. So he con- 
sistently underplayed his hand. He stated his plot only baldly and at long 
intervals, relying on the tenacity of his readers’ memories and his own careful 
integration of every chapter around its themes. He made it a point of honor 
never to force a conclusion and always to envelop even those generalizations 
of which he felt surest in cautious qualifications. At times this underemphasis 


22 E.g., A. P. Whitaker’s review in Journal of Modern History, VIL (March, 1935), 70-71; 
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fosters the suspicion that Merriman would almost have preferred not to 
have uncovered in his studies the plot of a tragedy. 

The same principles of scientific historiography which muted the drama 
in Merriman’s plot also muffled his style. As he understood the principles to 
which he had given his permanent allegiance, they forbade alike the bright 
primary colors of Prescott and Motley, and the facile effects (then new) of 
Lytton Strachey and Philip Guedalla. Scientific historiography required an 
almost morbid metaphysical scrupulosity about the limits of historical knowl- 
edge, the qualification of every statement by its source and its degree of 
probability, the avoidance in writing of those visual reconstructions and apt 
but possibly apocryphal anecdotes which enlivened Merriman’s own lectures” 
to undergraduates. Scientific historiography, in fact, for Merriman and a 
large number of his contemporaries, made telling the truth about history and 
at the same time giving any kind of pleasure other than purely intellectual 
satisfaction a practically insoluable literary problem. Why the dilemma seemed 
inescapable, Merriman stated in a commemorative article about A. C. Cool- 
idge.”* “He [Coolidge] did not write easily,” Merriman observed, “and was, 
one might almost say, rather hampered than helped by the enormous extent 
of his own information; so anxious was he to be perfectly fair, so conscious 
of the attitude of the other side, that he found it far more difficult to express 
his own ideas than the man of less knowledge and a narrower point of view.” 
The perverse high-mindedness of the assumptions underlying this passage are 
characteristic. There is always another side and one must always, first of all, 
be fair to it, whatever the cost to emphasis and continuity, so that the more 
one knows the more difficult the problem of statement becomes. The only 
safeguard against unfairness, against distortion, is the neutral, colorless, 
painstakingly qualified style. 

Nothing could have been more repugnant to Roger Merriman’s natural 
temperament than such a style. By nature he was robust, impulsive, warm- 
hearted, forthright, quick to generous partisanship or violent dissent, delight- 
ing in color and excitement and strenuous combat. One recalls that Merri- 
man’s classmates spoke of him as a formidable tackle in the gridiron mayhem 
of the 1890's, but as too much an individualist and with too low a boiling 
point to make a perfect oarsman in an eight. He had, moreover, a special 
excitability in the presence of history, an imaginative sympathy which brought 
the past immediately alive, so that the result of a sixteenth century diplomatic 
duel seemed to him as present and as precarious and as much charged with 
emotion as the result of a Harvard-Yale game. He used to speak, as all those 

23 Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, LXIV (December, 1931), 394-403. 
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who have listened to his informal talk about history can witness, of characters 
four centuries dead with the same intensity of warm approval or ferocious 
indignation which, among intimates, he was likely to apply to contemporaries 
who stirred his feelings. A historian less scrupulous, or simply one born at a 
different period and accepting different values, might have exploited these 
peculiarities of temperament to tremendous advantage. To Merriman they 
were just an embarrassment. In consequence, the conflict between his tempera- 
ment and his consciously held principles produced in his prose a felt tension, 
puzzling and distracting to his readers, and too often resolved only by a 
formal, deliberate awkwardness. As his own reluctant acceptance of this solu- 
- tion hardened into a manner, almost a set of mannerisms, Merriman’s style 
became marked by a peculiar effect of hampered and encumbered strength, 
like the movements of a cross-country medalist entered in a sack race. Clarity 
the prose of the Spanish Empire never fails to achieve, though sometimes it 
appears to achieve it only by a disproportionate effort. And there are pas- 
sages of exposition and comment where every word is in its right place and 
none is wasted, passages that bring to the attentive reader the exhilaration of 
a tension for once perfectly resolved. But on the whole, judgment about the 
merits of The Rise of the Spanish Empire is in no danger of being distracted 
by irrelevant literary graces. 

The defects of the book are plain enough. But it is on the qualities for 
the sake of which those defects were consciously accepted that it challenges 
our judgment, and has not yet received, perhaps, its proper due. Not just 
the erudition alone, although without that easy command of the vast range 
of printed sources and monographic literature in half a dozen languages, 
without the foundation of three decades of patient, controlled, organized, 
unremitting research in libraries and archives, the rest could never have been 
approached. For these researches give it the first of its special qualities: the 
imaginative sympathy, the “feel” of the documents and of the men behind 
them, which is the historian’s best insurance against error. Even where he 
wrote without support of documents which have since become available, 
Merriman’s judgments about the value of evidence, about the order and 
meaning of obscure events, about the motives and mysteries of individual 
behavior had an uncanny sureness.”* Anyone who has stumbled through some 
corner of Merriman’s field learns to be grateful for the safe guidance his 
book affords. And since he had long since ceased to parade his scholarship, 

24 E.g., cf. Spanish Empire, III (1925), pp. 136-37, A Further Supplement to the Calendar 
of State Papers, Spanish (London, 1940), pp. 435-48 passim; also Karl Brandi, Kaiser Karl V 
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no one without such experience is likely quite to appreciate the deft mastery 
and precise, impartial justice with which, again and again, the conclusions 
of an article or monograph have been condensed into a sentence in which 
they bear exactly their just weight; no one is likely to suspect what strenuous 
intellectual effort, what controlled imagination and discriminating reticence 
have gone into composing some of these dryly nuanced sentences. But these 
are only a part of the qualities on which The Rise of the Spanish Empire 
challenges our judgment. There are others which it is honorable to assume 
that every practicing historian might recognize. If Merriman’s style has no 
outstanding attractions except a scrupulous truthfulness to the exact extent 
of verifiable fact, it has that not trivial merit to a high degree. Always his 
wide scholarship and technical virtuosity were employed in the service of that 
watchful critical anxiety for a closer approximation to the truth which is 
perltaps the chief virtue to which historians as a class are entitled to aspire. 
If his generalizations are cool and unsensational and strictly limited and quali- 
fied, they continue to yield a dry, steady light on the mass of concrete facts 
with which they are concerned. If his exposition is deliberately undramatic, 
it develops its complex themes with a sustained grasp of their relationships 
and orchestrates its bewildering richness of material into a compact density 
of statement which sometimes raises the dry-as-dust craft of scientific his- 
toriography to the level of high, if difficult and esoteric, art. 

Among the major craftsmen in Merriman’s own field his achievement has 
been recognized. Since these were mostly Europeans, it was chiefly in Europe 
that it was recorded that a project of historical scholarship unique in its 
generation had been brought to a triumphant conclusion.” But suitably, the 
last word was with a fellow countryman. In the Hispanic American Historical 
Review, Charles E. Chapman concluded: “[By this work Merriman is en- 
titled] to rank with Prescott and Lea, also Americans, as one of the three 
outstanding writers in English on Spanish history. It is an honor for each 
of these to have his name coupled with the others, and to American scholar- 
ship to have produced the three.”*" Let that judgment stand. 

The last two volumes of The Rise of the Spanish Empire were written 
under increasing difficulties. Advance in rank had brought the usual addi- 
tional burdens, and it was characteristic of Merriman never to refuse any 
obligation toward his students or his alma mater. Teaching, administration, 
the mastership of Eliot House, absorbed a constantly larger proportion of 

25 See especially Karl Brandi in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, XXV (1935), 568 ff; 
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his time and energies during his last twenty-five years at Harvard. Not long 
after the end of World War I, an accidental discharge of buckshot had cost 
him an eye. Later the remaining eye began to pay the penalty for his refusal 
to slow the pace of his reading. And in the later 1930’s illness beset him. After 
1935, Roger Merriman did not undertake another major work. The Spanish 
archives became inaccessible in July, 1936, and Merriman did not finish the 
edition of unpublished documents which he had once contemplated, or even, 
apparently, preserve intact his collection of those already prepared for the 
press. He put aside the project of a pair of volumes on the decadence of the 
Spanish Empire in the seventeenth century. Even the usual articles and re- 
views were spaced at longer intervals. 

In the latter years of his life, Merriman did publish two short books which 
deserve brief mention here: his Six Contemporaneous Revolutions (Oxford, 
1928), a venture into the field of comparative history, and his biography 
Suleiman the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass., 1944) completed under the 
stresses of war conditions and the strain of increasing ill-health, just a year 
before his death. 

Six Contemporaneous Revolutions is a characteristic essay in historical 
evaluation. In the later 1930’s, as the international barometer fell, journalists 
were turning into historians and historians into journalists in an effort to 
find some “meaning” in the processes of history. Every publisher had on 
his current list at least one “interpretation” which reduced the whole com- 
plex story of man on this planet to half a dozen or less neat generalizations. 
Perhaps in consequence of this tendency, Merriman was moved to ask 
whether sets of events which displayed within the framework of a couple 
of decades obvious surface similarities and parallels could therefore be taken 
as symptoms of a general movement in Western history, made to illuminate 
each other, and perhaps made to throw some light on the whole problem 
of historical connections and causations. He raised the question first in his 
David Murray Lecture at the University of Glasgow in 1937, and developed 
it further in an essay of some seventy-five thousand words, published the fol- 
lowing year. , 

The set of events he chose was striking enough: the almost simultaneous 
political upheavals in a half dozen countries of western Europe towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The European trend in that century is 
always described as being toward centralized royal absolutism, with England 
the sole notable exception. But exactly during the critical years of the Eng- 
lish Revolution, 1640-1652, the Continent saw five other efforts to overturn 
existing monarchies, two of them successful, and the other three serious 
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enough to cause grave alarm. The two successful ones, of course, were the 
revolutions in Portugal (1640-1668) and in Holland (1652). The other three 
were in France (1648-1652), in Naples (1647-48), and the great Catalonian 
revolt of 1640-1659. All these antimonarchical movements were at or reaching 
their maximum intensity toward the end of the 1640’s, and 1648 was quite as 
truly a year of European revolution as 1848. 

To explain the precise causes and dynamic interrelations of these revolu- 

tions and state the propositions from which their origin, progress, and varying 
degrees of success could be deduced would, of course, have been child’s play 
to any Marxist historian who had happened to notice them. In 1938 the 
` psycho-sociologists were no longer so likely to plump for “soul-storms” in 
the “time-spirit” as they had been; their avant-garde were marching at that 
moment under the new banners of “social statics” and “configurational inter- 
pretation,” but all the units of their large and respectable army, scouts and 
stragglers, left wing and right, could, no doubt, have produced some plausible 
formula after a few minutes’ thought. Just what interpretation the intuitional 
and inspirational interpreters of history would have advanced is, naturally, 
beyond conjecture, but we can be sure that the word “baroque” would have 
been prominent, plus an uncomplimentary reference to Cartesian metaphysics 
and Newtonian mechanics. Nothing could illustrate better how far out of 
fashion Roger Merriman had drifted than his own approach. He actually 
thought he ought to examine the narrative history of all six revolutions in 
some detail, accepting the proclamations, petitions, and other documents pro- 
ceeding from the revolutionists themselves as giving the most credible account 
of what they thought they were fighting for, and estimating the class com- 
position of the various parties by what was known of their members and by 
what they asserted to be their aims and interests, checked by what their con- 
temporaries asserted about them. He declined to say that the revolutions had 
a common program or a common philosophy except so far as parallel quota- 
tions from the sources could support such a view, and he discussed their 
mutual interaction in terms of the positive records which such interaction has 
left in the diplomatic archives. 

A great historian once suggested that “nothing facilitates historical gen- 
eralization like an ignorance of specific facts,”—or, he might have added, a 
willingness to ignore them. Roger Merriman had neither. In consequence 
‘his conclusions proved unexciting. He found the six revolutions more remark- 
able for their differences than for their similarities, and the evidence pointing 
rather to the variability and stubborn uniqueness of human behavior than to 
the working of any general historical law. All that Merriman was finally able 
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to assert with confidence was that, by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
their particular experiences had already fixed the principal states of western 
Europe in individual molds, protecting each by a tough skin of national 
egotism which made them strongly resistant to revolutionary infection from 
abroad. In his last chapter, looking from 1648 to 1848 and beyond, Merriman 
hazarded the guess that all the triumphs of industrialism and miracles of 
transportation had not so far decisively weakened the nationalist skin, and 
that, in fact, it might still prove too tough, and the organism protected by it 
too stubbornly alive, for permanent penetration by Nazis or Communists, or 
any other carriers of foreign ideologies, except in so far as such ideologies 
could be assimilated in each country to a unique national past. 

Working historians may be interested in Six Contemporaneous Revolu- 
tions as an example of the application of a fairly rigorous critical technique 
to the popular game of historical parallels. There is enlightenment in this 
essay for any student of mid-seventeenth century politics and diplomacy, and 
there are suggestions for the extension of its methods to much wider fields 
by anyone with the necessary patience, scrupulosity, scholarship, and power 
of suspending judgment. But little in it was calculated to impress the intel- 
lectual public in 1938, since nothing in it deferred to currént ideas by which 
most of us, just then, found it difficult not to be swayed. In consequence Six 
Contemporaneous Revolutions attracted little attention, less, perhaps, than 
it merited. f 

Merriman’s last publication, Suleiman the Magnificent, is distinctly a 
minor work. It was begun in a spirit of piety to the memory of his friend 
and colleague, Archibald Cary Coolidge, to whom the introduction pays a 
moving tribute, and whose fragmentary manuscript about Suleiman, laid 
aside more than forty years.before, provided a sort of scaffolding for the 
earlier part. It was completed under numerous difficulties, of which physical 
illness was not the least. About parts of the history of Suleiman, the cam- 
paigns of his commanders in the Mediterranean and his diplomatic relations 
with Western sovereigns, Merriman probably knew as much as any man 
alive. The rest he documented in his usual painstaking fashion, subject to the 
limitations of American libraries (European ones being, of course, unavail- 
able) and the further limitation of his own ignorance, freely confessed, of any 
Eastérn language. Under these limitations Merriman aimed at a narrative 
outline of the main political and military events of Suleiman’s reign, an out- 
line useful for understanding Western politics at the time, without any gesture 
toward the social, cultural, and institutional aspect of Turkish history. In his 
introduction Merriman wrote “I am glad to take this opportunity to testify 
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to my unshaken belief in the doctrine which A. C. Coolidge constantly 
preached—namely that a knowledge of the narrative is the indispensable 
foundation for everything else.”?" In 1944 he was still unrepentant in his 
defiance of ideological fashions. 

The reputation of Roger Bigelow Merriman will depend very little, how- 
ever, on his minor books, neither on the Thomas Cromwell with which he 
began, nor on the interpretive and biographical essays with which he ended 
his career. It rests squarely on the four volumes of The Spanish Empire. And 
since both the quality of his gifts and the principles to which he steadily 
adhered preclude any very wide popular appeal, Merriman will always be 
essentially a historian’s historian. That is what Merriman himself would have 
wished. It was always the approval of his fellow craftsmen that he prized, even 
though he did not prize it highly enough to sacrifice for it one jot of his own 
stubbornly held views about the historian’s business. In part those views may 
have been as wrong as they were certainly outmoded. But they cannot have 
been altogether wrong. Historians must still continue to value the objective 
pursuit of the facts of political history whatever else they may value. That 
The Rise of the Spanish Empire happened to be out of step with the intel- 
lectual fashions of the decades in which it was published is sure to become, 
sooner or later, a matter of indifference. In the long run, one feels, the repu- 
tation of Roger Merriman is secure in the hands of his fellow historians. 
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Benjamin Harrison and the Presidential 
Campaign of 1892 


Donar Marquanp Dozer* 


IN the spring of 1892 no impartial observer could have maintained that Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison had given either the Republican party or'the people 
of the United States the magnetic and responsive leadership that they sought. 
His high moral principles and his scrupulousness in the administration of 
his office were generally recognized. “His public and private life has been 
without stain,” wrote a friendly senator, William E. Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire, in a signed article in the Independent Statesman of Concord, New 
Hampshire. “He has labored conscientiously and assiduously to do his whole 
duty in his high office.”* The President’s skill as a public speaker was 
undeniable. The 144 speeches which he delivered on his transcontinental 
tour in April and May, 1891, had been highly commended for their variety, 
aptness, and statesmanlike views.” But his personal manner was irascible, 
brusque, impatient, legalistic, pinched, and lacking in human appeal. 
“Grouchy” was the word which Governor Joseph B. Foraker of Ohio later 
applied to him.’ Sometimes the President himself was constrained to apologize 
for his bad manners as either unintentional or as resulting from the great 
strain which the duties of his office imposed upon him:* In the article on 
Harrison cited above Senator Chandler offered the same explanation when 
he wrote: “No president overworked and wearied can be amiable and 
. courteous at all times and to all comers. . . . His fault is a slight one... . His 
high reputation for breaking no promises more than offsets all complaints 
that he lacks cordiality. Whatever may have been his occasional lapses which 
have evoked criticism, certainly no president was ever more gracious than 
he can be and has been, on occasions public and private.” Inwardly a man 
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of fine sensibilities and deep emotion Harrison generally concealed his 
humane qualities under an austere intellectuality, which would hardly be 
considered a political asset in the campaign year 1892.° 

In the Republican convention at Chicago in 1888 Harrison had had to 
compete with a host of rivals for the presidential nomination and had won 
it only on the eighth ballot by a far from unanimous vote.* The later nomina- 
tion of Levi P. Morton of New York as his running mate was generally 
known to be a concession to “Boss” Thomas C. Platt of New York, who was 
thus won over to Harrison’s support in the ensuing election.’ In that election 
the Harrison-Morton ticket received fewer popular votes than the rival Demo- 
cratic ticket, headed by Grover Cleveland and Allen G. Thurman, Harrison’s 
victory being attributable only to his safe majority in the electoral college.* 

After Harrison entered the White House in March, 1889, his administra- 
tion was continuously plagued by factionalism within the Republican party. 
His selection of James G. Blaine as Secretary of State in January, 1889, rep- 
resented in part an effort to forestall a major schism in the party but was 
received with such strong disapproval by Republican leaders in Pennsylvania 
that it soon created a serious rift between the President and the party machine 
in that state.” Some of Harrison’s other cabinet appointments proved to be 
almost equally unfortunate from the standpoint of his own political leader- 
ship in the Republican party and his prospects for re-election in 1892. Of the 
eight members of his original cabinet only one had attended the Chicago 
convention and none had worked for his nomination before the convention 
assembled.*” His choice of John Wanamaker of Philadelphia as Postmaster 
General placed in a key political position a man who in 1888 had favored the 
nomination of his Indiana rival, Judge Walter Q. Gresham, for the presi- 
dency; and in Wanamaker’s department, James S. Clarkson, vice-chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, who became first assistant postmaster 
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general and chief patronage dispenser of the administration, similarly had 
not favored Harrison’s nomination.* Harrison's failure to appoint T. C. 
Platt to his cabinet estranged that powerful and vindictive New York “boss,”*? 
and his appointment of Benjamin F. Tracy to the post of Secretary of the 
Navy as New York’s representative in the cabinet was not considered entirely 
satisfactory by either the Platt or the Warner Miller faction in the New York 
Republican party. His selection of Governor Jeremiah Rusk of Wisconsin 
as Secretary of Agriculture alienated Henry C. Payne, leader of the Repub- 
lican party of that state, who was himself a candidate for this cabinet post.** 
Harrison’s later appointments to cabinet positions which became vacant 
during his administration showed equal disregard for personal political advan- 
tage. Charles Foster of Ohio, whom he chose as Secretary of the Treasury 
after William Windom’s death,-had been a bitter-end supporter of Senator 
John Sherman of Ohio at the Chicago convention, and Stephen B. Elkins, who 
became Secretary of War after Redfield Proctor resigned to enter the Senate, 
made no secret of his primary devotion to Blaine.** On the whole Harrison's 
cabinet, while outstanding in ability and character, was lacking in political 
strength to harmonize the dissident elements within the party and in personal 
devotion to the President. 

In his lesser appointments Harrison gave satisfaction neither to inde- 
pendent liberal voters nor to the practical men in the Republican organiza- 
tion. Not sufficiently devoted to reform to please the former he did not show 
enough appreciation of partisan services and party dictates to please the 
latter. Such of his appointments in New York State as were deemed favor- 
able to Platt were bitterly resented by the latter’s enemies in the state Repub- 
lican party, including such influential leaders as Alonzo B. Cornell, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Horace Porter, and Chauncey M. Depew—all members of the’ 
wealthy “blue-stocking” Union League Club. The Pennsylvania political 
machine, which was headed by Senator Matthew S. Quay, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, was not satisfied with his appointments 
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in that state, and Quay himself, who had supported John Sherman for the 
Republican nomination in 1888, continued to be openly critical of Har- 
rison's leadership.*® In his Illinois appointments Harrison showed little 
regard for the wishes of the senior senator from that state, Shelby M. Cullom, 
who became disgruntled at his lack of influence with the administration.” 
In other cases the President’s general policy of deferring to the wishes of 
the senatorial or congressional delegations from each state—adopted doubt- 
less in self-defense under the cruel pressure of the prevailing spoils system— 
sometimes was his undoing, as for example in the case of his California 
appointments, which were considered to be dictated by Senator Leland Stan- 
ford in the interests of the Southern Pacific Railroad.*® 

The sharp setback administered to Harrison’s party in the congressional 
elections of 1890, which transformed the House of Representatives from a 
Republican into a Democratic body, showed that the country was clearly de- 
manding ma'or policy adjustments by the government in Washington. There 
is good reason to believe that the more aggressive foreign policy which the 
Harrison administration adopted after 1890 was dictated largely by political 
considerations looking toward the Republican convention and the presiden- 
tial election of 1892. The firm position which Harrison took in the negotia- 
tions with Italy and Chile and his vigorous handling of the troublesome 
Behring Sea controversy with Great Britain during Blaine's illness in 1891 
and 1892 responded to the political advice of Republican leaders who wanted 
a foreign policy that would “have the . . . effect of diverting attention from 
stagnant political discussions.” *° In domestic matters, however, Harrison did 
not—perhaps could not—make corresponding policy changes after 1890. He 
did not admit even privately that the high tariff embodied in the McKinley 
Act might have been partly responsible for Republican reverses.” In the face 
of the rising political threat from the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist ele- 
ments in the Middle West and South—a threat which was viewed with alarm 
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by many of his wisest political advisers—Harrison offered no other solution 
than continued reliance upon Republican tariff and monetary policies. 

During the months preceding the Republican National Convention, which 
was scheduled to convene at Minneapolis on June 7, 1892, Harrison showed 
no enthusiasm for a renomination, despite the importunities of friends. “A 
renomination for the Presidency is a thing I could very well forego,” the 
President wrote confidentially to an Indiana friend on January 14, 1892. A 
month later he was writing with obvious sincerity to a trusted correspondent 
in Kansas: “I have not been in any state of eagerness about a re-nomination. 
The fact is I almost shrink from the labor and worry that is involved in a 
campaign. ...I did not relish the idea of being put [to] one side upon the 
theory that I had not had an influential relation to my present term; but 
justice being done me in that respect, I could really with great satisfaction 
get entirely out of the way.”* He refused to encourage the election of 
delegates favorable to him and expressed the opinion to some of his closest 
friends that he would eventually decline to be a candidate.” Even the action 
in March of the Republican party of his own state, Indiana, in instructing its 
delegates to the Minneapolis convention to support Harrison’s renomination— 
an action which the President acknowledged with gratitude—did not elicit 
from him a commitment to be a candidate. As late as May 10 he wrote to 
Governor P. C. Cheney of New Hampshire: “My position, as you know, 
from the beginning has been that if a renomination had to be schemed for 
by me it was, first, pretty clear evidence that it ought not come to me; and, 
secondly, rather a discouraging prospect of success.” Although the President 
was widely understood to be receptive to a renomination, his failure to permit 
a campaign to be organized for that purpose had a chilling effect upon his 
political supporters and encouraged his party rivals to enter the contest. 

By March shrewd political observers in Washington knew that a strong 
combination was being formed to defeat Harrison at Minneapolis, and they 
despaired of a nomination by acclamation which would give the party the 
morale and impetus needed to win the autumn election. Arguing the need 
for “some quiet organization in his behalf,” Louis T. Michener, who had 
managed Harrison’s successful campaign for the nomination at Chicago, 
presciently wrote on March 10 to Colonel Elijah W. Halford, the President’s 
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secretary, “1 believe that a systematic organization commenced six months 
ago would have given him the nomination by acclamation in the next Na- 
tional Convention but, as matters stand to-day, he is not likely to get the 
nomination in that way, and is very likely to get it in such a way as will not 
be complimentary.” 

Michener's apprehension was corroborated during April when the anti- 
Harrison forces. in two states essential to Republican success prevented their 
state Republican conventions from instructing their delegations to support 
the President's renomination. The news which came to the White House after 
the adjournment of the Michigan state Republican convention in the middle 
of the month that the Michigan delegation, “beyond casting a complimentary 
vote for [Governor Richard] Alger .. . will go to the President at the earliest 
opportunity” could not have been regarded by the White House as unquali- 
fiedly auspicious. The crucial question was: Would New York with its 
seventy-two votes send an instructed delegation to the Minneapolis conven- 
tion? Before the New York state convention met, Harrison’s friends observed 
that the despotic leaders of the New York Republican machine were massing 
their strength for the purpose either of compelling concessions from the 
friends of the President or of securing the nomination of someone else. “The 
danger of the situation so far as New York is concerned,” one of them re- 
ported to the White House in a moment of discouragement, “lies in the fact 
that the party has so long obeyed the commands of Platt and his crowd that 
personal independence no longer exists, and it is doubtful whether any man 
of commanding character and influence will venture seriously to oppose any 
policy which these persons may choose to mark out.” Meanwhile, Secretary 
of the Navy Benjamin F. Tracy, whose official devotion to the President was 
undeniable and whose influence in the Brooklyn Republican organization 
was a strong counteractant to that of Platt, bestirred himself to advance 
Harrison’s cause in the New York convention. When the convention finally 
assembled at Albany, the Brooklyn delegation, following Tracv’s instructions, 
gave Harrison “a healthy booming.” According to the report of one of them, 
‘they were heartened by “the strong resolutions endorsing the administra- 
tion[,] Depews eloquent support of Harrison and the general atmosphere of 
the convention.” But, upon the advice of Senator Frank Hiscock, Harrison’s 
friends in the convention refrained from pressing their resolution directing 
delegates to vote for Harrison in the fear that it would bring out “a Blaine 
one to counteract the effect.”? When the New York convention adjourned, 
therefore, the delegation was uninstructed. The White House was later re- 
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liably informed that the plan of the New York delegation at the National 
Convention would be to say to the other states: “If you can elect Harrison 
without New York, go ahead and nominate him.” So desperate did the New 
York situation seem to some of Harrison’s advisers that they suggested that 
he arrange a meeting with “two or three of the so-called Platt leaders, includ- 
ing perhaps Mr. Platt himself”—a suggestion which the President promptly 
rejected. l 

The New York pattern was repeated in several other states. In the New 
Jersey convention, it was reported to the White House, “it was not thought 
wise to instruct the delegation, although . . . every reference to the President 
was cheered to the echo.” When the New Hampshire convention adjourned 
without instructing its delegates, Governor Cheney defensively explained to 
Harrison that “In no instance have we ever instructed Delegates.” After the 
Ohio convention adjourned without instructing delegates, Republican mem- 
bers believed that if an attempt had been made to instruct. them “it would 
have made a bitter fight.” ** Several of the delegates chosen by the California 
state Republican convention insisted that they could not serve as mere mes- 
sengers of the convention’s wishes and were therefore not given instructions. 
In Minnesota the state convention refused to instruct its delegates on the 
transparent pretext that to send an instructed delegation to the convention 
meeting in that state would be “inhospitable”; it was privately acknowledged 
that the President’s friends in the convention refused to force the issue in 
deference to the strong pro-Blaine sentiment. In the Virginia state convention 
the anti-Harrison forces, led by General William Mahone, defeated “by over 
two to one” a resolution to instruct the delegates and to endorse the Harrison 
administration.” Harrison’s supporters might confidently assure themselves 
that these uninstructed state delegations would endorse the renomination of 
the President, but they could not be sure of that result at Minneapolis. 

The nature of the opposition to the President’s renomination as displayed 
in the state conventions enabled Harrison’s friends to represent him as the 
champion of the people against the bosses and politicians. “The question, so 
far as Pa. is concerned,” wrote John Russell Young, president of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad Company, to Harrison’s secretary, “is shall the 
leaders cut his throat?” The editor of a Republican newspaper in Binghamton, 
New York, Platt’s own home district, wrote to the White House, “If Mr. 
Harrison is renominated the fact that he is not under special obligations to 

24C. H. Grosvenor to John Sherman, May 3, 1892, Sherman Papers. Grosvenor reported in 
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Mr. Platt will help him immensely with the Republican voters in this State.” 
The movement against Harrison, his friends believed, was being pushed by 
the “rule or ruin” group in the Republican party. “Some of the strongest 
wire pullers of the country are against him,” wrote one.”° Senator George 
F. Edmunds of Vermont, who was vacationing at Aix les Bains, France, 
assured Harrison that ashe read the news from America about the “Blaine 
‘or anything to beat Harrison’ cabal” he felt ashamed for his party that “the 
machine men and spoilshunters and jingoists should be able to make even 
a show of strength in opposition.” Another of the President’s supporters, 
Alonzo B. Cornell of New York, employed an even more picturesque phrase 
when, in writing to Harrison on June 3, 1892, he referred to “the noisy efforts 
of the motley crew of political harlots now clamoring for your defeat.” 

On the eve of the Minneapolis convention the important question was, 
What will Blaine do? Would the Secretary of State, whose personality had 
dominated every Republican convention since 1876, allow his name to be 
presented as a candidate? As early as August, 1891, Senator Quay had tried 
to induce the Pennsylvania Republican convention, then meeting at Harris- 
burg, to adopt a resolution favoring the nomination of Blaine by the next 
Republican National Convention.” Harrison’s appointment of Blaine’s friend 
Elkins as Secretary of War early in 1892 was viewed in some Republican cir- 
cles as evidence that Blaine had reached an understanding with Harrison 
to enter the presidential race. But in February Blaine wrote a letter to Clark- 
son, chairman of the Republican National Committee, announcing that he 
was “not a candidate for the Presidency” and that his name would “not go 
before the Republican National Convention for the nomination.”?* Never- 
theless Harrison's backers could not overlook the possibility of a convention 
stampede to this ever-popular leader.” They could hardly contain their 
indignation at the cool assumption that Blaine was solely responsible for all 
the diplomatic laurels of the Harrison administration and particularly at the 
studied failure of Blaine himself to “place the wreath where it belongs.” 
Their apprehensions seemed to be confirmed two weeks before the convention 
assembled when the delegates were deluged with newspapers and circulars 
advocating the nomination of Blaine with Governor Alger of Michigan as 
his running mate. Even if Alger, who had large financial backing, was push- 
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ing this movement for his own political ends without Blaine’s knowledge or 
consent, did it not look ominous for Harrison? 

Although Blaine was Harrison’s most threatening rival there were other 
potential candidates who had to be watched. Early in April, 1892, a boom for 
Senator Cullom of Illinois was reported to the President by R. W. Patter- 
son, jr. of the Chicago Tribune." Early in 1892 Senator Quay was making 
overtures to Gresham, then a federal judge in Chicago, as a possible presi- 
dential nominee—overtures which Gresham repulsed.** Four months later 
John Russell Young was reporting in his Philadelphia newspaper that the 
Pennsylvania politicians, under Quay’s leadership, were searching for “any 
one to beat Harrison” and were giving consideration to “the young [Robert] 
Lincoln—with his sovereign name,” who was then serving as minister to 
Great Britain, “the young McKinley,” then governor of Ohio, and “the vener- 
able Sherman,” senator from Ohio. 

The latter two in particular aroused apprehensions in the minds of Har- 
rison’s supporters. As early as March it was reported to the White House 
that a movement to make William McKinley the Republican nominee would 
be launched and an effort made to capture the southern delegates for him.” 
Sherman, who had come within sight of the Republican nomination in 1888, 
refused to eliminate himself from consideration in 1892. Soon after the ad- 
journment of the New York convention he received assurances through 
Mark Hanna, the Cleveland industrialist and political manipulator, that the 
faction in New York headed by Senator Warner Miller had come “to an 
understanding with Mr. Platt and his forces” to unite on Sherman’s candi- 
dacy at Minneapolis.** Shortly before the Minneapolis convention assembled 
Sherman wrote to a correspondent who was sounding out his political senti- 
ments an equivocal letter which found its way to the White House, “I do 
not care for the nomination, but if a contingency should arise in the con- 
vention when it would seem to be best for the party that I should be nomi- 
nated, I would accept as a matter of duty, though I do not hanker after the 


30 In May, 1889, Harrison had received from Michener a series of letters from certain “men 
of high standing in Chicago” outlining Cullom's ambitions. Michener to Halford, May 17, 1889, 
with enclosures, Harrison Papers. See also Michener to Harrison, June 4, 1889, ¿bid. 
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struggle and anxiety that the canvass would involve.” ** It may be conjectured 
that Sherman’s speech in the Senate on May 31 and June 1, 1892, opposing 
the free coinage of silver, which attracted nation-wide attention, may have 
been intended to advance his availability as a presidential candidate.” 

Amidst all this activity on the part of rival candidates Harrison persisted 
in his refusal to campaign actively for the nomination. During the weeks that 
preceded the convention he scrupulously confined himself to his official duties. 
He personally carried on the negotiation of the modus vivendi with Great 
Britain to cover pelagic sealing in the Behring Sea for another year, writing 
out painstakingly in longhand many of the notes on this question which were . 
exchanged with Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British minister in Washington. 
He similarly concerned himself with the negotiations with Italy over the New 
Orleans riot in which several Italians had been killed. The preoccupation of 
the President with his official duties was regarded by some of his admirers as 
wise campaign strategy calculated to increase the Republican party’s desire 
to renominate him as a conscientious public servant. As the President con- 
tinued to remain aloof from the contest, some of his admirers felt that the 
ground swell from the people would manifest itself irresistibly at the Minne- 
apolis convention in his behal£.3* 

Much of the preconvention speculation as to the outcome at Minneapolis 
was favorable to the President. Toward the end of March one of Harrison’s 
supporters—a Republican officeholder whose testimony perhaps might be 
considered more sycophantic than objective—optimistically wrote to him, “I 
have seen, Mr. President, your popularity continually increase .. . until now 
the tide of approbation is rolling onwards to victory!” Governor Cheney 
assured Harrison on May 8, “It is not possible to defeat you either at Minne- 
apolis or next November.” Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, reported encouragingly in his newspaper on May 16 that “the last seri- 
ous effort to defeat the renomination of President Harrison” on the part of 
Platt, Quay, Cameron, and “brainy but impulsive Tom Reed” had failed and 
that “the President has more than two-thirds of the Convention assured. 
With Mr. Blaine out of the field, as he is, there is no power that can beat 
him.” And Senator J. N. Dolph of Oregon wrote confidently in an article 


84 Sherman to A. E. Bateman, undated copy in Harrison Papers, June 1892, and A. E. 
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in the North American Review for June, “It has been apparent for some time 
that President Harrison will be renominated.” 

Other experienced political observers, however, did not feel equally 
optimistic as to the outcome. Only politically unimportant states such as 
South Dakota, Missouri, Maryland, West Virginia, Kansas, and ‘Tennessee, 
whose votes could not conceivably determine the outcome at Minneapolis, 
had instructed their delegations to support Harrison’s renomination. “You 
have made one of the best presidents this country has ever seen,” wrote a 
New York Republican leader to the President on March 26, “but there is a 
certain amount of practical work that has to be done in your behalf, as there 
would have to be in behalf of the angel Gabriel, were he running for office 
in this wicked world.” Republican senators would not make firm predictions 
as to the outcome at Minnedpolis. Senator Chandler of New Hampshire 
permitted himself only the cautious prediction that “The probabilities are 
largely in favor of the renomination of President Harrison.” * And Senator 
Frank Hiscock somewhat more reservedly assured the President on May 26, 
“I believe the bottom will drop out of the opposition to your renomination.” 
It could not be denied that the opposition to the President’s renomination was 
formidable. Murat Halstead, editor of the Brooklyn Standard-Union, scribbled 
a note to Secretary of War Elkins on May 23, “It looks just now as though 
the opposition to Harrison was very strong”-—a note which Elkins called to 
Harrison’s attention with the comment, “Bro Halstead is a little frightened.” 

On the very day of Halstead’s note, according to Michener’s later recol- 
lection, the President summoned him to the White House and dramatically 
announced to him, “No Harrison has ever retreated in the presence of a foe 
without giving battle, and so I have determined to stand and fight.” At the 
same time he asked Michener to take charge of the campaign for his renomi- 
nation and to serve as his spokesman at the Minneapolis convention, which 
was scheduled to begin only two weeks away. Whatever the exact date of 
the above interview and the precise words of Harrison’s commission to 
Michener there can be no doubt that a short time before the Minneapolis 
convention the President was stung to action by the opposition to his can- 
didacy on the part of Platt, Quay, and other Republican leaders, that he 
finally convinced himself that a campaign for his renomination at Minneapolis 
was necessary as a vindication of his leadership and of the record of his admin- 
` istration, and that he entrusted to Michener the responsibility of serving as 
his Warwick at the convention.** 


37 Signed article in Independent Statesman, cited above, note 1. 
88 Typewritten, undated papers by L. T. Michener entitled “Party Organization in Indiana 
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Michener, who thus assumed charge of Harrison’s campaign for renomina- 
tion at Minneapolis, is now a little known figure, but his career and activities 
cannot be overlooked in any attempt to understand the political history of 
the Harrison period.” According to his own statement, his acquaintance with 
Benjamin Harrison began in 1876, and he identified himself with Harrison’s 
political interests in 1884.*° Both the Michener and the Harrison Papers in 
the Library of Congress show that the two men were carrying on a friendly 
correspondence on political matters as early as 1881 when Michener was a 
member of a law firm in Shelbyville, Indiana, and Harrison was serving as 
a United States senator from that state. Prior to the Republican convention 
of 1884 Michener, who was one of the Indiana delegates, was considered by 
his political friends to be supporting Blaine for the presidential nomination, 
but if so he soon switched his political allegiance to Harrison.** In 1886 he 
was elected attorney general of Indiana at the early age of thirty-eight and 
two years later was re-elected to that position. At the Republican conven- 
tion in 1888 Michener served as chairman of the Harrison committee and 
saw his persevering labors and his single-minded loyalty to Harrison rewarded 
by the eventual nomination of his candidate. That result, though due in part 
to Harrison’s availability as the favorite son of a state which was both doubt- 
ful and critically needed for Republican success, could be partly ascribed to 
the shrewd maneuvering of his political managers of whom none was more 
astute and indefatigable than Michener. 

After July, 1889, Michener served as chairman of the Republican state 
committee of Indiana and from that vantage point unremittingly promoted 
the interests of his Indiana friends in the national government. His claims 
upon the administration for services rendered and the confidential relation- 
ship which existed between him and Harrison’s private secretary, Colonel 
Halford, former editor of the Indianapolis Journal whom Michener familiarly 
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addressed as “Dad,” gave him a strong voice and sometimes a free hand 
in matters of Republican ‘patronage, particularly those involving Indiana. 
In accordance with his own avowed political credo that “politics is war- 
fare” he was not, as he himself said, “greatly in love with non-partisan 
Civil Service reform.” His conception of national politics was only slightly 
above that of the ward heeler. Convivial, bibulous, bustling, officious, pungent, 
and dogmatic, he became the. acknowledged leader of the Indiana clique of 
second-rate politicians who played an influential role in Republican politics 
during the Harrison period. At the time when he assumed charge of the 
President’s campaign for renomination he was engaged in the practice of law 
‘in Washington. ; 

When Michener received authority from Harrison to manage his cam- 
paign at the convention, he and his political friends immediately bestirred 
themselves on his behalf. Their strategy, which was the same as they had 
used with notable success in 1888, was to consolidate Harrison’s strength 
in Indiana and to use the delegation from that state as a center around which 
to rally support from other state delegations. A member of the Indiana 
Republican state committee advised Harrison’s secretary on May 28, “We 
can not afford at this stage of the game [to] be too virtuous in our actions.” 
The Indiana Republican state committee immediately sent letters to hun- 
dreds of federal officeholders urging them to attend the convention and to 
support the President’s nomination. Michener himself, after levying an assess- 
ment of $500 for Harrison’s campaign fund upon all of the cabinet members 
except one—probably Blaine—set out on a political tour of the Middle West 
to round up delegates for the President.‘ By June 1 he arrived at the çon- 
vention city with the rest of the Harrison delegation, which was the first,to 
reach Minneapolis, and began to report the progress of the campaign to the 
White House in a series of highly revealing cipher telegrams, which are still 
preserved among the Harrison Papers and to which a key has fortunately 
been found. They reveal much of the inside history of the convention and 
show particularly how stubborn and dramatic a fight had to be waged to 
accomplish Harrison’s renomination. 

From Minneapolis Michener reported to the White House by telegram 
on June 1 that Cullom “can be handled easily.”** The sentiment for Harri- 
son, he assured Halford in Washington, was “stronger here than expected.” 
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Senator John Spooner of Wisconsin had easily agreed to support Harrison. 
But H. C. Payne, chairman of the Wisconsin state committee, was intran- 
sigent and would have to be subjected to pressure from Jeremiah Rusk, 
Harrison's Secretary of Agriculture. At 10:45 on the evening of Friday, 
June 3, the White House received an optimistic telegram from Michener in 
Minneapolis that Jacob S. Fassett, a member of the Platt machine in New 
York and secretary of the Republican National Committee, had been agreed 
upon as temporary chairman of the convention and that “all looks well... 
good nature prevails.” The convention would assemble on the following 
Tuesday. The situation looked auspicious for Harrison. 

The President probably felt that he had less reason to be concerned with 
developments in Minneapolis than with his wife’s health. She was appar- 
ently suffering from a condition of nervous prostration, which in the Presi- 
dent’s words, “makes her extremely reluctant to go to any point where there 
are many guests. . . . She is so sensitive that just now she dislikes even to be 
where many people are.” On June 1-2 she passed such a restless night that 
the President himself was up with her until two o’clock in the morning. On 
Saturday June 4 the news from Minneapolis began to be disquieting. Harri- 
son’s supporters had ascertained that the President could count on only 436 
votes in the convention, 453 being necessary for a nomination.” Early that 
morning the White House received a telegram from Michener that a Blaine 
and Alger boom was being planned in secret and would be launched “with 
much noise” on the following morning. It was apparent that the movement 
to nominate Blaine was rapidly gaining ground.** In Washington early 
Saturday afternoon Blaine sent a brief note to the President submitting his 
resignation as Secretary of State, giving no reasons, and asking only that it 
“may be accepted immediately.” *7 

Many reasons have been given for Blaine’s sudden resignation. His friend 
and biographer, Edward Stanwood, writing in 1905, charitably attributed it 
to Blaine’s weakened “physical condition,” which he said had resulted not 
only in “the failure of his powers” but also in “temporary delusions.” ** White- 
law Reid, recalling the events of 1892 in a letter to Elkins in February 1896, 
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blamed “the bosses who so wickedly defiled Blaine’s name by their sordid 
use of it, not because they loved it or cared to protect it, but merely because 
it was the handiest club for wreaking their revenge on Harrison in 1892.”*° 
Colonel Halford, writing in the Century Magazine for June, 1912, set forth 
the view that Blaine had resigned in pique as Secretary of State because he 
had allowed Harrison’s “enemies” to rally about him as a presidential pos- 
sibility.” Carrying this explanation somewhat further another of Harrison's 
political friends reported long afterward that Harrison himself had “laid the 
use of Blaine’s name at the door of Mrs. Blaine, where it belongs” and that 
when a combination of Harrison's political enemies “with her assistance 
finally drove the sick man into resignation,” they did so in desperation, be- 
cause they realized that Harrison could count upon a majority of the delegates 
at the convention." Blaine's latest biographer, Professor David Saville 
Muzzey, after mentioning as possible reasons for Blaine’s action the “increas- 
ing strain in his relations with the President, waning health, the zeal of 
friends ambitious for his advancement, [and] the solicitation of political ax- 
grinders,” concludes that “it is doubtful whether the Secretary himself really 
knew what his own mind was on the matter.”* He was an impulsive head- 
strong man given to hot flashes of temper and quick action which he often 
immediately repented.* If in this case, acting either upon his own initiative 
or under goading from political bosses, family, and friends, he hoped to 
enhance his availability as a candidate he made an inept move, for it enabled 
his enemies to criticize him as a willful prima donna and it was severely 
reprobated even by some of his old friends.™* 

There can be little doubt that Harrison was surprised by Blaine’s sudden 
action.” The immediate effect upon the President was one of relief. His 
executive clerk, E. F. Tibbott, recorded in his diary on the day following 
Blaine’s resignation: 

Blaine’s resignation yesterday seemed to make the President more comfortable. 
He remarked to me yesterday in speaking of it “Well there is one thing, I am sure to 
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be comfortable for the next 8 or y months at any rate.” His telegram (dictated by 
him but signed Halford) to Michener is characteristic “The President is indignant 
that anybody should suspect him of weakening when a fight is on. If the lines 


stand till he retreats there will be no retreat.” After this he went off calmly to 
church 


The composure with which Harrison, usually a self-contained man, received 
Blaine’s resignation undoubtedly reflected an inward anxiety which he must 
have felt during previous weeks at conduct on Blaine’s part which could only 
be regarded as disloyal. 

In other Republican leaders Blaine’s flamboyant action produced feelings 
of bewilderment, apprehension, and dismay. What did it mean? Was Blaine 
thus signifying his availability as a candidate? Had he quarreled with the 
President? Could the Harrison forces hold the line at Minneapolis, or would 
the convention now nominate Blaine by acclamation? When the news of 
Blaine’s action was received at the Union League Club in Philadelphia, a 
pro-Harrison member reported to Halford, “Everybody realized that it meant 
disaster.” Members of the Union League Club in New York immediately 
telegraphed New York delegation leaders at Minneapolis to stand firm for 
Harrison because “the nomination of Mr. Blaine will be a shock ... € the 
conservative quiet vote wants to let well enough alone.” At Minneapolis 
Harrison’s friends were filled with consternation by the news from Wash- 
ington and some thirty or thirty-five of them assembled in Michener’s rooms 
to consider future plans. Among them Chauncey M. Depew of the New York 
delegation took advantage of the occasion to make a reassuring speech which 
strengthened the Harrison ranks and injected new courage into everyone 
present. As the news of his speech circulated through the hotel lobbies it 
helped to stiffen the pro-Harrison element in several state delegations, and 
it was later credited with doing more than any other one thing to keep the 
Harrison column from wavering under the impact of Blaine’s resignation." 
Meanwhile telegrams promising continued support were sent to the Presi- 
dent by several state delegations which were under instructions to vote for 
him; and on Sunday evening one of Harrison’s lieutenants at Minneapolis 
telegraphed confidently to him that 530 delegates could be considered safe. 

By Monday evening—only a few hours before the convention was 
scheduled to assemble—it began to appear that Blaine’s resignation had not 
actually impaired Harrison’s strength. Michener sent off an encouraging 
message to the White House: “We are holding our lines admirably and I be- 
lieve we will win.” But as the convention opened, the political situation re- 
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mained so complicated that John W. Foster, one of Harrison’s Indiana 
friends who had served as minister to Mexico and Spain and was now espous- 
ing Harrison’s interests at Minneapolis, considered a Blaine-Alger ticket to be 
still a possibility. Michener, a shrewder political observer, was convinced, 
however, that the Blaine movement was scotched. He reported to the White 
House at the close of the first day’s session “that the Blaine men are about 
to abandon him” and “are making desperate attempts to find new candidates.” 

If the best that the Blaine delegates could do was to nominate a dark 
horse, McKinley seemed their most likely candidate. When they became 
especially active in demanding his nomination Harrison's friends secured 
assurances from McKinley that he would not permit his name to be used. 
McKinley “is standing firm up to this hour,” Michener reported by telegram 
to the White House on Tuesday evening. In order to make assurance doubly 
sure, the Harrison forces represented at the meeting of the committee on 
permanent organization which was held late that evening shrewdly moved 
to make McKinley permanent chairman of the convention, and the motion 
was carried unanimously. Their object, as Michener later explained, was to 
make him “the hum-drum presiding officer of the convention, receiving but 
little applause at any time, and so acting and ruling as to create discontent 
often.”*" On the following day the convention as a whole unanimously ap- 
proved this action and thus relegated McKinley to the platform for the dura- 
tion of the meetings.** 

The Harrison forces, however, still faced discouraging obstacles. Parti- 
cularly disturbing was the opposition which emanated from the Republican 
National Committee itself and which was attributed to Chairman Clarkson.*® 
There was some doubt, moreover, whether McKinley, whose candidacy was 
still being stubbornly pushed by his Ohio friend Mark Hanna, could actually 
be counted out. Hanna, who had reconciled his differences, going back to 
1888, with ex-Governor Foraker of Ohio and had persuaded him to support 
McKinley openly, confidently informed Senator Sherman as late as Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 9, that “Mr. McKinley ¿an be nominated easily.” If 
McKinley was the favorite dark horse Senators Sherman and Allison also 
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continued in the running, and their names began to appeal even to some 
Harrison delegates as the contests over the seating of delegations dragged on 
and delayed the vote in the convention. Moreover, some of them began to 
waver in their allegiance to the President when they realized that much of 
his convention strength came largely from a few southern states which could 
not deliver a single electoral vote to him in the November election.” 

On Thursday morning, June 9, it appeared to the leaders of the Harrison 
movement that a critical stage had been reached. As some of the delegates 
began to yield to anti-Harrison pressures several of the New York delegation, 
including Hiscock, Depew, and Porter, received telegrams from members 
of the Union League Club in New York urging them to stand firm for Harri- 
son. Estimates of Harrison votes had ranged as high as six hundred, but no 
absolutely dependable canvass of his strength had been taken. His friends 
could not be sure that some of his over-optimistic backers might not relax their 
vigilance or that some of his lukewarm supporters might not succumb to the 
pressure for a dark-horse candidate. Accordingly, in order to mobilize and 
strengthen the Harrison vote a secret caucus of Harrison delegates was called 
by Michener and A. M. (“Long”) Jones, a Republican leader from Chicago, 
at one o’clock on June 9 immediately after the adjournment of the morning 
session of the convention. The meeting was held at Market Hall on the 
main street in Minneapolis with 468 delegates, by actual count, present and 
with Chauncey Depew of the New York delegation as chairman and Chris- 
topher L. Magee, an anti-Quay delegate from Pennsylvania, as secretary. The 
roll of states was immediately called and a conservative tabulation revealed 
that 521 votes could be definitely counted upon for Harrison. In announcing 
the result Depew stated that the caucus contained a majority of the National 
Republican Convention, and the caucus then unanimously resolved to follow 
Depew’s lead in the convention in all questions relating to the nomination. 
Depew thus became the director of strategy for Harrison’s campaign. As a 
result of this meeting the renomination of the President on the following day 
was virtually assured.** 

Blaine’s managers had begun to concede privately on the previous evening 
that Harrison had a majority of seventy to eighty delegates, but not until this 
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meeting’ in Market Hall was the shadow of Blaine’s nomination exorcised. 
“Blaine is entirely out of thé race,” concluded one of Harrison’s friends at 
Minneapolis. “Until the meeting today,” another telegraphed the White 
House, “I was not positively sure of [Harrison's] nomination.” Even after the 
meeting it was reported to the White House by telegram that the “Quay 
crowd” was trying to deliver the Blaine vote to McKinley. Asa result, doubt- 
less, of the Market Hall meeting they met with refusals from “Massachusetts 
and other Blaine men.” “Your nomination is absolutely certain on first ballot,” 
telegraphed the chairman of the Tennessee delegation to the President on 
Thursday evening. So confident was another of Harrison’s supporters that he 
naively advised the President by telegram to “wire release of all from pledges 
thus insuring party success and your attainment of position second to none in ~ 
hearts of countrymen and history.” The man who best knew the exact situa- 
tion, L. T. Michener, succinctly informed the White House, “We will nomi- 
nate Harrison tonight or tomorrow morning.” 

In Washington these assurances of victory were received by Harrison with 
equanimity. On Thursday evening he called in his secretary and, in Tibbott’s 
words as recorded later in his diary, 


showed me some dispatches which seemed to surely presage victory. He was as 
cool & self possessed as if it was a democratic convention. . . . It looks very aus- 
picious. Michener, New, Ransdell, Shiel & others corroborate caucus & say it is 
practically settled. Congratulations are beginning to come in from Minneapolis. 
Poor Blaine I almost find myself being sorry for him. He was treated shamefully 
by Quay, Clarkson Platt et al but it really serves him right for his treatment of 
the President. It is a strange climax to a great career. When he might have gone 
out of office with honors & with the friendship of his chief he goes out with 
humiliation & defeat. 


Meanwhile at Minneapolis that same evening the Republican convention, 
-bowing to the action of the Market Hall caucus, unanimously adopted the 
platform which, submitted, ironically enough, by Governor Foraker from the 
committee on resolutions, commended unequivocally “the able, patriotic and 
thoroughly American administration of President Harrison.”*% Confronted 
by a solid and obviously numerically superior phalanx of Harrison delegates, 
mobilized at the Market Hall conference by Michener and Jones and gen- 
eraled by Depew, the anti-Harrison forces became all the more determined 
and desperate in their opposition. Hanna worked all of Thursday night to 
win Harrison votes for McKinley and to prevent the President’s nomination 
on the first ballot on Friday.** When the convention met on the following 
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day to nominate candidates, Blaine’s name was put in nomination by Senator 
Edward O. Wolcott of Colorado aid was given a tremendous ovation—far 
greater than those which followed the speeches of the venerable Richard W. 
Thompson of Indiana and Chauncey Depew nominating Harrison. As the 
balloting proceeded and Harrison’s voting strength became apparent his die- 
hard opponents refused to approve a motion suspending the rules and nomi- 
nating him by acclamation. The final announcement of the vote showed a 
majority of 535% for Harrison, 18214 for Blaine, and 182 for McKinley, who 
had not even been formally placed in nomination. It could not be regarded 
as auspicious for Republican success in the November elections that New 
York gave 35 votes to Blaine and 10 to McKinley, Ohio 45 to McKinley, and 
Pennsylvania 42 to McKinley and 3 to Blaine. In these three crucial states 
` Harrison was a minority choice.* At the ensuing evening session of the con- 
vention Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune and a fervent ad- 
mirer of Blaine, was nominated by acclamation for the vice-presidency.** His 
nomination for second place on the ticket was indisputable proof of the con- 
tinuing strength of the Blaine movement in the convention. 

Harrison’s renomination at Minneapolis, then, far from being an easy 
triumph in a rubber-stamp convention, was, as the President himself acknowl- 
edged, a hard-won victory accomplished by the shrewd and dogged efforts 
of a “faithful and unstampedable band of friends.” Of this band Michener 
and the members of the Indiana delegation, who enthusiastically supported 
and solidly voted for Harrison, formed the nucleus.” Complementing the 
back-stage maneuvers of Michener and his associates were the brilliant and 
persuasive public efforts of Chauncey Depew, whose power, charm, and 
prestige made him the acknowledged leader of the Harrison forces in the 
convention. Without Depew’s aid at critical times Harrison might con- 
ceivably have entirely lost the New York delegation and, with-it, the nomina- 
tion.” When the Pennsylvania delegation similarly threatened, under Quay's 
leadership, to stampede to McKinley they were held in check by Christopher 
L. Magee, president of the Pittsburgh Times. The obligation. which Harrison 
owed to Magee was acknowledged soon after the convention adjourned, when 
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zraled by Depew, the anti-Harrison forces became all the more determined 
and desperate in their opposition. Hanna worked all of Thursday night to 
win Harrison votes for McKinley and to prevent the President's nomination 
on the first ballot on Friday.** When the convention met on the following 
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the President wrote to him to express “my most cordial thanks for the eff- 
cient service you gave me at Minneapolis.” 

Harrison was considered, particularly by the business interests of the 
country, to be a safe and sound candidate, and his nomination was followed 
by an immediate advance in the stock market. Among those who congratu- 
lated him upon his renomination were some of the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential businessmen of the country including Henry Clay Frick of Pitts- 
burgh, Enoch Pratt of the National Farmers and Planters Bank of Baltimore, 
and Andrew Carnegie. Henry Clews, a New York banker, who received the 
news of the result at Minneapolis over his “private wire,” informed the 
President that, when he “announced it in Wall Street, there did not seem to 
be a voice raised excepting to express gratafication [sic] at the result.” The 
Union League Club of New York was especially jubilant. When the news of 
Harrison’s victory reached the club, Cornelius N. Bliss wrote to Harrison, 
“there was not a dissenting voice.” 

Among Republican political leaders William Howard Taft and Elihu 
Root, Governors McKinley, Robie of Maine, and Alger of Michigan, and 
Senators Cullom, Spooner, Stanford, and Aldrich hastened to congratulate 
Harrison on his endorsement by the convention. From the President’s own 
state came a poetic tribute by telegram from James Whitcomb Riley “to the 
Republican present President who moving up from high to higher becomes 
on fortune’s crowning slope the pillar of a people’s hope, the center of a 
world’s desire.” On the morning after Harrison’s nomination the Republican 
Club of Portland, Maine, of which Blaine was a member, threw out a cam- 
paign banner bearing the names of Harrison and Reid; and the Republican 
county committee at Owego, New York, Platt’s home town, was so over- 
joyed by the news of the result at Minneapolis that they fired their old cannon 
one hundred times.” 

Harrison’s nomination, however, was not received with enthusiasm in all 
Republican circles. Mark Hanna, who had been an eye witness to the develop- 
ments at Minneapolis, wrote to Sherman that it 


seemed to fall like a wet blanket upon those in attendance upon the convention 
outside of the ones most interested in his nomination. I found a good deal of that 
same feeling in Chicago where I spent Sunday; and on my return home I learn 
that the feeling here is even more intense in that direction. There is an utter in- 
difference manifested toward his success, and I want to go on record now by say- 
ing that nothing except a change of his manner and policy toward the leaders of 
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the party and the utmost consideration toward the men who have contributed so 
much by their efforts and work in the ranks of the party will save President Har- 
rison from defeat in next November.” 


Ex-Governor Foraker of Ohio was not pleased with Harrison’s renomination 
and was disinclined to take an active part in the campaign.” Platt and Quay 
were sore at the treatment of their candidates at Minneapolis and were in- 
clined to sulk, and Blaine could obviously not be depended upon for much 
if any support in the forthcoming canvass. Even Clarkson, chairman of the 
Republican National Executive Committee, continued after the decision of 
the convention, in Harrison’s phrase, to talk “foolishly and to the detriment 
of the party.” 

In New York Harrison’s nomination was interpreted as marking the 
end of Platt’s domination and the ascendance of Depew as the leader of 
Republicanism in that state and seemed to make him the logical choice for 
the cabinet position which Blaine had vacated. Depew had a long record of 
loyalty to Harrison. At the Chicago convention in 1888 his withdrawal of 
his name from the presidential contest in favor of Harrison at the’end of the 
third ballot had started the swing which ended in the latter’s eventual nomi- 
nation.”* Before Harrison was inaugurated President in 1889 Depew’s name 
was urged upon him for a cabinet position.” On many occasions during the 
Harrison administration Depew’s advice on political matters was sought by 
the President.” As early as April, 1891, Depew had come out strongly in a 
public statement for Harrison’s renomination.” He was judged by Harrison’s 
friends to have “been a tower of strength to the President’s cause at Minne- 
apolis,” and even before the convention adjourned his name was pressed upon 
the President for Secretary of State. 

The President gave prompt and favorable consideration to this suggestion. 
As early as June 14 Secretary of War Elkins was conferring in New York 
with both Whitelaw Reid and Depew about this cabinet post. “Every thing 
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looks well,” he reported to the President. Two days later an emissary of 
Secretary Tracy who had been sounding out Depew reported that he was 
satisfied that Depew would accept the cabinet position.” On June 18 Harrison 
had an interview with Depew at the White House and cordially invited him 
to enter the cabinet as Secretary of State. Depew soon afterward returned to 
New York, and after earnestly pondering the offer for three days declined it 
by letter on June 21. “So prominent and confidential a relation with yourself, 
and your Administration,” he wrote, “would be in every way, most agreeable 
to me,” but he feared that if he entered the cabinet he might jeopardize the 
success of the national ticket in the coming election. “One prominently identi- 
fied with railway management,” he explained, “coming into the Cabinet, at 
this late hour, and in the heat of the campaign might lead to an effort to 
raise new issues, in the few states, where such questions are as yet unsettled.” 
In other words, his acceptance of an official relationship with the Harrison 
administration would be a political liability in the Populist states, which 
might conceivably hold the balance of power in the election. For this reason 
Depew concluded that he could “do much more effective work now in the 
ranks, than would be permissible in office.” The President yielded to the 
force of his arguments and accepted his decision in a letter to him on June 27.” 

The President’s offer to Depew of the foremost position in his cabinet not 
only represented an attempt to discharge a political obligation but reflected 
his almost desperate anxiety to effect harmony in the New York Republican 
party before the autumn elections. For though Depew was not persona grata 
to the Platt machine and was an outstanding member of the Union League 
Club to which Platt’s archrival, Warner Miller, belonged, he had played a 
conciliatory role in New York politics and could, if he would, serve as a 
bridge between the two factions. Harrison’s offer of the post to him, how- 
ever, showed less evidence of political sagacity than Depew’s refusal of it. In 
order to heal the party schism in New York the President was willing to 
commit the error, patently suicidal in 1892, of identifying his administration 
once more openly with the plutocratic “blue-stocking” elements in the Repub- 
lican party. Four years earlier Benjamin H. Bristow, no friendly critic, had 
keenly characterized Depew as “a jolly, good fellow—an agreeable man to 
meet socially &c &c” but “the representative of corporate power & influence 
and of the Vanderbilt family—which is distinguished for nothing but great 
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wealth.” ® In an election year when the Populist protest was flaming across 
the country Harrison’s proposal to bring into his cabinet the president of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, who was involved 
as president, director, or stockholder in a score or more of trust companies, 
showed a lack of political insight which Depew was quick to correct. 

Meanwhile other names had been urged upon the President’s considera- 
tion for the cabinet position which Blaine had vacated, including those of 
Senator James J. Ingalls of Kansas, William McKinley, Senator Spooner, 
Professor John W. Burgess of Columbia University, Senator George 
Edmunds, Andrew D. White, then minister to Germany, and President 
James B. Angell of the University of Michigan. On June 29 Harrison 
appointed to this position a fellow Indianan, John W. Foster, who, though 
he had made a distinguished diplomatic record, added little political strength 
to the administration and had in fact long been a close friend and admirer of 
Harrison's rival, Gresham.?* 

Harrison's relation to the ensuing campaign can be quickly told, for 
though he was made one of the principals by the Minneapolis convention he 
took an inconspicuous part in the campaign. Mark Hanna's prediction, made 
before the convention met, that if Harrison was renominated “it would be 
the most lifeless campaign for a half century” was largely realized.* Harrison 
acknowledged the notification of his nomination in .a speech to a delegation 
headed by Governor McKinley at the White House on June 20 but made no 
other speeches during the campaign and thus did not contribute to it his ex- 
traordinary talent for extemporaneous speaking, which had been a striking 
and perhaps decisive factor of the Republican canvass in 1888. He spent 
most of the campaign weeks at an isolated vacation spot, Loon Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, in an attempt to benefit his wife’s health, which was gradually 
ebbing away. The President wrote to Senator Frank Hiscock on August 5, 
“Just now I am too full of anxiety about her to think of much else.” Seven 
weeks later he wrote to Whitelaw Reid, “Mrs. Harrison’s condition continues 
to be very critical and my thought and time is so much given to her, that I 
am fit for very little else.” From August 5 to September 21 he emerged from 
his seclusion only once to discuss the points and phraseology of his letter 
of acceptance with Whitelaw Reid and a group of other New York Repub- 
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* lican leaders and to attempt once more to restore Republican unity in that 
state. 

The situation in New York was particularly critical. Soon after the ad- 
journment of the Minneapolis convention Harrison wrote to a correspondent: 
“Things will have to be pulled together in New York.” The nomination of 
Grover Cleveland as the Democratic presidential candidate on June 22 made it 
imperative that the New York Republican machine be won over to an ac- 
ceptance of the Harrison-Reid ticket.** Reid reported confidentially to Harri- 
son on August 6'that Platt was “excessively sore” and that efforts should be 
made to conciliate him in order to gain “his efficient work in the canvass” and , 
to show the New York Democracy “that the Republican party is absolutely 
united.” He himself offered to serve as intermediary in arranging an inter- 
view between Harrison and Platt. Soon afterward Senator Hiscock, who had 
supported Harrison at Minneapolis, sent a special messenger to the President 
at Loon Lake to deliver a letter setting forth Platt’s grievances against the 
national administration and stressing the need for a restoration of Republican 
harmony in New York. 

The President’s reply to this overture was a conciliatory five-page letter to 
Platt asking for advice on his proposed letter of acceptance and assuring him 
that he held no grudges because of the latter’s opposition to him at Minne- 
apolis.5* Platt was won over by this letter and by his subsequent inclusion in 
the group of Republican leaders who conferred with the President on his 
letter of acceptance at Whitelaw Reid’s estate in Westchester County at the 
end of August. The New York boss later was reported to have been “pleased” 
with this meeting with Harrison, and thereafter he began to work for the 
election of the Republican candidates. On October 7 he wrote to the President, 
“I am doing everything in my power to hold up the old banner and carry it 
forward to victory.” Some of Harrison’s friends considered this reconciliation 
with Platt a triumph for the President, who thus, in the words of one of them, 
forced the New York boss “to eat “crow.” On the other hand they felt that it 
had its dangers for the President because it ranged him with a man who was 
“unanimously cussed’ by true republicans.” ** During the remainder of the 
campaign, however, whether for good or ill, the Platt and Union League 
wings of the New York Republican party were united. 
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“We must remember,” Michener wrote to Halford at the White House on 
July 1, “that we are not organizing a Sunday School convention, or a prohi- 
bition meeting, but are preparing ourselves for an attack upon the devil.” 
Michener, to his intense disappointment, was not to be given the responsi- 
bility of organizing this “attack.” Clarkson’s unconcealed opposition to Harri- 
son’s renomination at Minneapolis obviously called for a reorganization of 
the National Executive Committee of the party, and Michener for a time ap- 
` parently was given serious consideration for Clarkson's position. But opposi- 
tion to his appointment developed in Indiana Republican circles.” By July 
13 Harrison was trying anxiously to persuade either H. C. Payne of Milwau- 
kee or Senator Spooner to take the chairmanship of the National Committee. 
After they declined, the position was given to Thomas H. Carter, a former 
congressman from Montana who had been serving as commissioner of the 
General Land Office in Washington. Soon afterward Harrison characterized 
Carter in a letter to Whitelaw Reid as follows: “He is a very bright, judicious 
level headed fellow, and will be very active and thoroughly loyal.” 

Even this reorganized committee, however, could do little to inject en- 
thusiasm into the Republican campaign.** The President's attention was 
concentrated upon his wife’s illness and he seemed almost indifferent to the 
outcome of the election. Moreover, the Republicans suffered from the lack of 
Blaine’s campaigning genius, which had been an incomparable asset to them 
for a quarter of a century. This, in the words of the chairman of the Maine 
Republican state committee, made it, “in many respects, the most difficult 
campaign I have ever been connected with.” Blaine’s only contributions com- 
prised a short speech at Whitelaw Reid’s estate in mid-October and an article 
in the North American Review for November, in both of which he some- 
what coolly endorsed the Harrison administration while reaffirming his faith 
in the Republican party's tariff policy. As the campaign drew to a close 
Chairman Carter of the Republican National Committee professed an optim- 
ism which the political situation hardly seemed to warrant. Writing to the 
President’s daughter he assured her that the party was “in first class shape 
to win this fight” and that it was not necessary to divert the President “from 
the object of his tender and affectionate solicitude to give attention to matters 


87 Michener later explained that he declined the chairmanship “for professional reasons.” 
“The Minneapolis Convention of June 7th to troth, 1892.” 
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connected with the campaign.” On October 25 Mrs. Harrison died at the 
White House. ` 

In the election Harrison’s opponents centered their attack around the 
charge that his administration was identified with “the money power” and 
that it formed “a narrow oligarchy in opposition to the needs of the multi- 
tude.”*” They denounced the high tariff, in particular, as a symbol of the 
Republican party’s antilabor and proplutocracy views. On the question of the 
tariff the Republican and Democratic presidential candidates had made suffi- 
ciently positive and opposite commitments while in the White House to pro- 
vide voters with a clear-cut issue. On that issue Gresham deserted the Repub- 
lican party in the middle of October, carrying with him large blocs of middle ` 
western voters. These and other defections made more ominous the outlook 
for Republican success. 

As the campaign proceeded, the tariff issue began to be overshadowed by 
broader issues raised by the labor situation. Harrison and his party associates 
had not shown much awareness of the growing articulateness and potency of 
organized labor. In the campaign of 1888 Harrison had been pilloried in 
political tracts and broadsides for his alleged remark that “A dollar a day is 
enough for a working man.” ** Even before appointing Benjamin F. Tracy to 
his cabinet as Secretary of the Navy he knew that Tracy had incurred the 
antagonism of labor groups including Knights of Labor organizations in 
Brooklyn. During his administration, the increasing openness of his alliance 
with the wealthy banking and commercial groups which dominated the 
Republican party and which were personified in the Union League Clubs 
and his undeviating commitments to the high tariff policy which those groups 
advocated tended more and more to alienate laboring elements. The nomina- 
tion of Whitelaw Reid as his running mate accentuated this cleavage, for the 
New York Tribune's adamant position in the strike of its union printers in 
the summer of 1892 was bitterly resented by large sectors of organized labor. 

When strikes broke out in the Coeur d’Alene mines in Idaho in July, 
-1892, and the governor of that state requested assistance from the federal 
government, the President ordered troops sent into the disordered area. As a 
result the strike was crushed and the union miners were forced to retreat into 
the mountains. Still more serious in its effect upon Republican election pros- 
pects was the strike in Andrew Carnegie’s steel plant at Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania. Early in July Republican leaders began to note that this strike in 

90 See for example Senator A. H. Colquitt of Georgia, “The Harrison Administration,” North 
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a protected industry was handicapping their campaign. So disturbed were they 
that Whitelaw Reid, with Harrison’s approval and the authorization of Car- 
negie, who was spending the summer at his castle in Scotland, undertook to 
negotiate a settlement with Henry C. Frick, who was managing the Home- 
stead plant in Carnegie’s absence. But Frick refused to settle on any terms 
except his own, saying, according to the report of Reid’s emissary, that “he 
would never consent to settle the difficulties if President Harrison himself 
should personally request him to do so. Notwithstanding the fact that he was 
a Republican and a warm friend and admirer of the President’s, the whole 
cabinet, the whole leadership of the party might demand it but he would not 
yield.” °? After the failure of this mission Harrison wrote to Reid: “I have not 
believe [sic] that success would attend such a movement as you inaugurated 
through Mr. Milholland.” To the end of the campaign this bloody strike was 
cited as proof of the failure of the administration’s high tariff policy, of its 
callousness to the rights of labor, and of its identification with the plutocratic 
interests of the country. The President himself did nothing to refute these 
charges. . : 

In the campaign to re-elect Harrison the Republican party spent nearly 
$6,000,000, which was almost double the amount spent to elect him in 1888 
and was far in excess of any amount previously spent in a presidential cam- 
paign.” The results of the election in November not only gave Harrison a 

+ considerably smaller popular vote than he had received in 1888 but transferred 
the states of California, Illinois, Indiana, New York, and Wisconsin to the 
Democratic party, thus giving Cleveland a majority of 277 to 145 in the elec- 
toral college.” Michener later convinced himself that if he had managed the 
campaign he could have re-elected Harrison. He felt that the most costly 
blunder of the campaign was the conciliation of “Platt, Quay and other mal- 
contents, with their insidious and harmful advice and conduct,” but this 
judgment must be regarded as superficial. Harrison’s defeat was attributable 
not to campaign mismanagement but to his failure or inability to respond to 
the new popular forces which were beginning to appear in American politics. 
He and his party associates did not adequately appreciate the threat which 
the People’s party offered to their success at the polls. That party, which had 
met in convention at Omaha on July 2 and nominated General James B. 
Weaver for the presidency, had adopted a platform calling for radical social 
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and governmental reform, more effective control of corporate wealth, a grad- 
uated income tax, free coinage of silver, and public ownership of the railroad, 
telegraph, and telephone systems. It made a strong appeal to dissatisfied 
voters throughout the West and South and was officially endorsed by the 
Knights of Labor as “the real party of democracy in this campaign.” ”% In the 
November election it polled over one million votes and won twenty-two seats 
in the electoral college.** To the defection of labor and farming elements, 
then, Harrison owed his defeat. 

This explanation was acknowledged by Harrison’s admirers in their post- 
election consolations to the defeated candidate. One of them found it “humi- 
liating to think that the slums of Chicago, Brooklyn and New York should 
settle the destinies of this country for four years.” An abundance of evidence 
from other sources confirms the report of another of Harrison’s correspondents 
that “the labor unions from one end of the country to the other were op- 
posed” to the Republican ticket. Another, representing the Union League 
Club’s point of view, considered Harrison’s defeat “attributable to the ‘em- 
ployee’ class who secretly and deceitfully voted against their employers from 
‘pure cussedness.’ . . . Our party is regarded as representing the aggregation 
of wealth, the McKinley Act is alleged to be the rich man’s bill. . . .” Ex- 
President Hayes, a shrewd observer of the political scene, also attributed 
Harrison's defeat to his alienation of the labor vote.” 

If Harrison’s conduct of the presidency was measured at the polls in 1892 
and found wanting, his defeat gave small comfort to the Republican leaders 
who had sought to block his nomination at Minneapolis, for neither they nor 
their candidates offered any greater inducements to disaffected and indepen- 
dent voters than did Harrison. Blaine was even more closely identified with 
the Republican “old guard” and would have added to the campaign only 
the faded glamour of his name. None of the other expectant candidates—Cul- 
lom, Alger, Sherman, or Allison—could have hoped, on the basis of their 
previous records, to win a larger farmer-labor vote than Harrison. McKinley, 
who emerged as a strong candidate at Minneapolis, represented essentially 
the same elements of the party as Harrison. Nor, as events demonstrated, 
could the defeat of the Republican administration give more than a short- 
lived comfort to the Democratic opposition. Developments of the next four 
years were to show that Cleveland was no more skillful than Harrison at 
reading the signs of the times. 
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Postwat Reorientation of 
Historical Thinking 


Roy F. NichoLs* 


ANY great disturbance in the world of action or of intellect produces very 
noticeable effects upon the methods and controlling thought patterns of his- 
torians. It is probable that the recent war will prove no exception and an intel- 
lectual reorientation may be anticipated. Such a reorientation will be the sec- 
ond within the memory of many living historians; both will have occurred 
in postwar periods. That which followed the First World War was ushered 
in on a flood tide of optimism and was unrealistic and confusing. That which 
may be in the making is likely to be born in an atmosphere of wary disil- 
lusionment and may, because of this fact, more nearly vision the truth. 

Before considering the possible directions which the reorientation may 
take it is illuminating to look backward briefly, to recapture the atmosphere 
in which the historian entered his first postwar task some thirty years ago, and 
to see what paths he followed. At that time most historians shared with 
many public-spirited observers an enthusiasm and an optimism which 
nowadays arouses a certain nostalgia. All about there seemed to be such 
signs of progress. Democracy had triumphed, new governments of popular 
origin had risen in Europe in profusion. There was a vigorous hope of world 
organization in the form of the League of Nations. An air of a great moral 
triumph was pervasive, righteousness had conquered. So at this flood tide of 
optimism the historians undertook a great task. They would tell the truth 
about the war, apportion the blame ruthlessly. By intensive, vigorous work on 
the Kriegschuldfrage, historians were going to cast aside prejudice and war- 
time emotion and reveal the truth immediately and regardless. Not only 
were they confident in their power and their methods but wealthy founda- 
tions were there to supply generous funds in aid. Yet it was at this flood tide 
of confidence and purposeful work that diverse and distorted trends began 
to appear or be magnified. 

The most striking phase of the reorientation after the First World War 
was the gradual development of a philosophy derived from implications of 
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certain discoveries in physics. Henry Adams had been most disturbed by 
them, and his fellow historians and the reading public began sharing actively 
his concern when his Education was published just at the first war’s end. 
Adams urged the guild to take account of how the second law of thermo- 
dynamics might be applied to intellectual force. He pointed out the possibility 
that man’s intellect was following that law of the dissipation of energy and 
was about to exhaust its force. Historians should trace this dissipation. 

Adams’ call was followed by a spreading comprehension of the implica- 
tions of another discovery in physics, Einstein’s theory of relativity. Edding- 
ton and Jeans popularized such concepts as the immaterial nature of matter 
and replaced the idea of unvarying, unalterable scientific law with that of law 
as statistical probability. The historian found in some cases that he must 
modify his sense of certainty. He realized that his cherished objectivity and 
scientific accuracy were somewhat illusory and that he was bound to take into ` 
account the implications of relativism. It now appeared that the circumstances 
of the historian’s existence established in him a frame of reference according 
to which he made his judgments; his findings were always influenced by this 
type of subjectivity. Such thinking in one sense was clarifying; it destroyed 
a specious optimism and sense of infallibility. On the other hand it tended to 
create confusion in some minds, it lessened self-confidence and it caused some 
workers in the vineyard to espouse a doctrine of uncertainty. 

A second phase of the altered thinking of historians during this period be- 
tween wars was that which came from a more intimate association with other 
scholars in the social sciences. During the 1920’s the move to integrate the 
work of students of man’s social behavior ranged all the way from courses in 
the schools in social studies to the creation of divisions of the social sciences 
in the graduate schools and the Social Science Research Council. This closer 
association of historians with economists, sociologists, political scientists, an- 
thropologists, and psychologists was bound to have intellectual repercussions. 
Historians became more aware of the problems of studying human behavior.: - 
They became more interested in certain patterns of human activity which 
they had hitherto passed by. This occurred in part because historians were 
conscious that greater demands were being made upon them. As the other 
scholars in the social sciences advanced in their techniques of social analysis 
they in effect sent orders to historians for historical data on the background 
of contemporary social problems. History was even spoken of as the hand- 
maiden of the social sciences. Increased interest in social and economic history 
arose in part from the association. 

But this fellowship with social scientists carried to new lengths the dis- 
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concerting influence of the theory of uncertainty. Once the historian had been 
confident of his place as a humanist. Now he was referred to as a social 
scientist., What was he? Then there.was a second dilemma. He had started 
out in the dim realms of the past as a teller of tales, a bard, a literary creator 
of the past. But within the last seventy-five years his growing preoccupation 
with scientific method had produced a distrust of literary effort. Was not 
the historian a scientist rather than an artist? This uncertainty as to whether 
the historian was humanist or social scientist, artist or scientific worker pro- 
duced a mild type of schizophrenia. 

Furthermore historians in this period continued to fall prey to a fallacy 
which had for long been limiting their effectiveness. They continued to be 
victimized by a common human failing, namely an interest in annals of gov- 
ernment which had made them first the flattering chroniclers of kings and 
then heralds of nationalism. This is particularly true among the historians of 
the United States. They began their work in a period of great pride of achieve- 
ment, when the nation was flushed with zeal for republican propaganda. 
Viewing the American republic as unique, as a manifestation of the hand of 
Divine Providence in the affairs of men, historians devoted their attention to 
the study of the great American experiment, concentrating on the struggle for 
independence, the process of creating and organizing representative repub- 
licanism and its development as a superior system of self-government. This 
emphasis was buttressed by the Civil War, in which the North made fervent 
use of nationalism which in turn was glorified by historians in describing the 
criumph of the Union. 

The nationalistic tendency among American historians was further 
strengthened by the activities of the system of education which created 
generations of textbook users, through whom the writers of myriad hand- 
books spread far and wide the emphasis upon American government. More- 
over a deep-seated misunderstanding hindered accurate interpretations. The 
nationalistic historians were ignorant of the implications of federalism. They 
focused attention on national behavior, national government, and the like. In 

‘this fashion they shared the obsession which was so common throughout the 
historiography of Western civilization and which has created what is really a 
school of inversion. The members of this school have looked at broad national 
activities whether political, economic, or cultural, and have neglected the 
history of the communities where social forces germinate. This tendency to 
concentrate attention on the surface has blinded historians to the real under- 
lying processes of social change. 

There had been a growing dissatisfaction with some of these trends, 
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though seemingly not too much concern about them during the inter-bellum 
years. But wars have a way of accelerating and forcing reorientation. World 
War II was more dynamic in this respect than previous conflicts. Not only 
did it produce much new history to be recorded and interpreted, but .it 
interrupted the normal course of activity of historians. Many left their teach- 
ing posts to go into other fields of action, in the armed services or in civilian 
war activities; others interrupted their apprenticeships, leaving their dis- 
sertations figuratively hanging in mid-air. Many found new interests, some 
wholly outside of history, others frequented new Clionian fields. All this 
redirection indicates numerous readjustments made, or in the making, and 
others that may still be made. Confusion has its advantages; when no one 
seems to be certain of the path to follow, it is more likely that attention will 
be paid to the suggestion of new ones which may point out the directions of * 
reorientation. 

This reorientation will take place under circumstances remarkably differ- 
ent from those after World War I. Gone is that optimism of the 1920’s. The 
world seems to be tottering on the brink of another conflict, unable to make 
peace and plagued by the terrors of cold war. The United Nations, this time 
rather quickly achieved and widely endorsed, seems to have very definite 
limitations. Democracy everywhere appears in danger. And then there is 
the bewildering knowledge of the release of atomic energy. All is confusion 
weighted heavily with dread. In this weary period of disillusionment, there 
are certain signs discernible on the historian’s intellectual horizon. 

There are evidences of revolt against some of the implications of the doc- 
trine of uncertainty. The recent program of the Social Science Research 
Council developed by its committee on historiography has provided interest- 
ing evidence of this. Correspondence which this committee had with a large 
number of historians, the reviews which their report, Theory and Practice in 
Historical Study) received and the discussions which this committee ar- 
ranged at the meetings of the American Historical Association, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, and the Pacific Coast Branch of the A. H. A. 
all indicate this dissatisfaction. There is a definite desire to restudy method- 
ology and dominant concepts and a certain demand that efforts be made to 
advance the limits of certainty. There is no point in trying to predict now the 
nature of the impending reorientation. But it will be profitable to discuss cer- 
tain trends in the hope that the discussions may be productive of intellectual 
progress. Faith, we have it on the best authority, is the substance of things 
hoped for. 


1 Social Science Research Council Bulletin 54 (New York, 1946). 
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There are two trends in particular which may profitably be emphasized. 
The first is the abandonment of the cherished pattern of inversion and the 
second is an insistence that historians attain a higher level of intellectual 
performance. 

The readjustment of perspective to be accomplished by the abandonment 
of inversion may be achieved by turning to the other end of the scale, by 
engaging in a species of historical atomic exploration. Just as the natural 
scientists turned from galaxies:to atoms, so should historians turn from their 
nationalistic macrocosms to the microcosms of community behavior. For the 
community can be dubbed the historical atom; in villages, towns, cities, coun- 
ties, and the like are found the basic units of human behavior. The forces 
which mold the destiny of nations are generated in recognized spots, in 
localities—they do not spring up spontaneously over the vast areas occupied 
by great nations nor are they generated in capitals. Special techniques are 
needed for this atomic exploration. If the historian is to focus his microscope 
upon this field of greater realism, he must make a systematic study of the best 
methods of investigating local history. 

It is quite obvious that when we speak of local history we are not speaking 
in terms of the antiquarian or hack-compiled miscellany found so frequently 
in the compendious “mug” books. Nor are we thinking of those glorifications 
of the unique virtue of various towns and cities inspired by chambers of com- 
merce and publicity writers on the occasion of centennials and the like. Nor 
are we referring to any local history done purely for the sake of local history, 
nor to local history done because it can make a contribution to social science. 
We are rather concerned with what local history can do for history itself and 
for the world of the intellect. 

The best means of developing this historical atom-studying technique is 
to improve methods of fragmentation and sampling. The development of 
such fragmentation calls for careful planning. Whatever has been done with 
this or with other forms of sampling has generally been undertaken hap- 
hazardly, largely without plan. Often there have been too many fragments 
of one kind, too few or none at all of another. So much that has been done 
has been the product of the whims or special interests of seminar directors 
or of the hobbies or hunches of students. 

Planning can certainly be done better by the institute method, which 
should be given much wider trial. There are many experiments in institutes 
in area-language fields where elaborate programs for studying Russia, India, 
the Far East, Latin America, and other regions and societies are being de- 
veloped. Yet historians are neglecting an implication of the idea which is just 
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as significant, perhaps more so. There is need for area-community institutes 
studying general historical problems in their own setting. 

The growth of universities, historical societies, public libraries, museums, 
and union catalogues has brought the available historical data under controls 
undreamed of a quarter of a century ago. This concentration has made a 
systematically planned coverage of historical areas much more practical. 
Some attempts have been made, notably in Chicago, but the idea needs more 
extensive working to cover broad metropolitan areas which now in many in- 
stances spread beyond city limits and occasionally cross state boundaries. 
Such studies might be laid out along many lines. It is evident that there is a 
great sense of the immediacy of some problems of human behavior and a 
feeling that historians should concentrate some of their best efforts in these 
areas. Reference may be made to a few as examples. 

The twentieth century has produced three situations which are as they 
say “a challenge to the historians.” There has been a return to warfare which 
has become almost constant and increasingly dangerous. There have been 


result of some of these probably, there has come a renewed interest in ethics 
and religion as a means of solving problems. There is a sense of peril in the 
air. Consequently society has need of more knowledge of the basic behavior 
patterns which induce peril-producing phenomena. We need more informa- 
tion, accurate scientific information, regarding the actual operation in com- 
munities of the habits of co-operation and competition which are the basis 
of peace and war, of liberty and restraint, and of the actual ethical and re- 
ligious behavior of men and women. 

But these should not be isolated studies, unrelated. It would be desirable 
if programs of research could be worked out in divers institutions on the basis 
of sampling, so that the experience of various towns and cities, rural districts 
and counties, and of greater metropolitan areas could be systematically studied 
to compare how the problems of competition and co-operation, liberty and 
restraint, ethics and religion were handled, not as separate problems but as a 
part of the general problem of community behavior. 

The institutes would also cover much wider ground, either following 
lines of the obvious categories of community growth or exploring other even 
more profitable fields. In co-operation with modern European historians, and 
even ancient and medieval historians, certain patterns of community be- 
havior might be studied. Cities are as old as history and their experience in 
the ancient and medieval world flowed right on into modern times. Such 
- study could provide for a more detached and scientific exploration, divorced 
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from the tendency to frame interest in a specious and unique nationalism. 

Work of this character will help to produce a technique of historical 
sampling as a basis for generalization which the historian must learn, unless 
he is to give up in despair before the paralyzing mass of data. It will throw 
light also on the world-wide problem of keeping the peace. It will make more 
possible an understanding of certain similarities between behavior patterns 
of peoples of various nationalities and thus take some of the emphasis away 
from rivalry and difference. The clearer understanding, arising from the 
knowledge of microcosms and the fundamental processes illustrated therein, 
would instill greater confidence in the methodology which the historian 
strives to use effectively as a means for discovering truth. 

The second trend to be encouraged is the desire of certain historians to 
undertake a higher level of performance. The first step in this direction is a 
declaration of intellectual independence. History is not art, science, or litera- 
ture, it is sui generis. It is a division of knowledge with its own character 
and methods and should be thought of in terms of itself rather than of anal- 
ogies. It is time for historians to be more positive about their functions, their 
objectives, and their methods. It is time to stop living by other people’s wits, 
by frantically seeking to adopt other people’s jargon, by humbly seeking to 
be recognized as faithful and reasonably satisfactory handmaids worthy of 
Thursday afternoons and alternate Sundays on which to do what they really 
wish. Historians must become independent and self-confident again, and 
thereby assume a new importance in the intellectual world as scholars with 
unique functions of their own. 

The historian generally concerns himself, when he thinks of methodology, 
with techniques for accurate fact-finding. He is primarily concerned with 
discovering, examining, and evaluating a variety of evidence of widely dif- 
fering degrees of completeness and reliability, much of it never designed to 
serve as evidence, scattered, confused, in no sense subject to the controlled 
conditions possible in a laboratory. To collect data and evaluate critically its 
reliability is a distinct intellectual operation. But there is more to the his- 
torian’s function than this. l 

Historians should be most vitally concerned with thought, man’s unique 
instrument. They, above all others, are responsible for making thought more 
potent by using this instrument in terms of time. Few other scholars, unless 
they are active as historians of some phase of human behavior, have this skill 
of thinking in terms of time. The general body of men have it hardly at all. 

Lives are so brief, and present situations, particularly in this era of the 
world’s confusion, so demanding, that time and tradition are difficult con- 
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cepts for society to grasp. Yet what are three score years, as compared with the 
millenniums of man’s past with which biologists are now bewildering him? 
It may be wondered if historians steeped in time realize how difficult it is 
for their nonhistorical associates and the general public to realize the technical 
significance of time in thought? For instance, it is not the most realistic 
thing to do to worry about Russia just in the terms of the Politburo—the so- 
called Russian problem is much older than that and much broader than a 
fanatic zeal for communist ideology. 

In our own exuberant society, most people have lived in the present and 
the future until middle age at least and it is a common saying among those 
interested in local historical societies that the membership is generally in age 
groups above forty-five. And yet everybody talks glibly about time; the word 
has been assumed as a title by one of our most popular periodicals. 

The distinctive intellectual function imposed upon the historian by the 
necessity of dealing with the significance of time is very great. A distinguished 
English historian, Collingwood, has defined history as the rethinking of men’s 
thoughts, of rethinking the thoughts of those who have gone before. Con- 
tinually reconstructing situations in which man was called upon to act, the 
historian must think through with him the problem, for by so doing he will 
better understand the actions in question and be able to recount them. 

The historian must be able to relive, with understanding, human experi- .- 
ence at varying epochal points in time. He must do this with a realization 
that he is living at a different point of time with. contemporary compulsions 
dominating much of his behavior. He must strive, and this is his great task, 
to correct for that error and to reconstruct the conceptual framework of the 
period he is studying, to know the conditions dominating thought and action 
in that time, and then think in such terms rather than in those which his 
normal present-mindedness would dictate. 

For this task the historian frequently is not well trained. Too much atten-. 
tion during his novitiate is placed upon critical apparatus for testing the 
validity of the data, too little upon the techniques of recasting his thought in 
terms of past situations. There has been much emphasis on work, less on 
thought. Graduate students in history have not been given sufficient training 
in the use of the thinking process. 

To improve this situation techniques must be developed which equip the 
historian to relive in his thought processes the thought processes of a time 
now passed. He must be able to know what men were thinking as well as 
doing. And if he is really to fulfill his function he must have some inkling of 
why. Now to understand why there must be more accurate understanding of 
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what. In understanding the what and the why of the past it is essential to 
know circumstances, often subtle, which were conditioning thought at any 
given epoch. 

The historian must learn the reciprocal relationship between environment 
and thinking. Therefore he must know some environment thoroughly and 
learn to observe how it affects and has affected thinking and how it has been 
affected by thinking. An excellent type of training is the effective use of local 
history as cited above. By its study the scholar can proceed from the known 
to the unknown more efficiently. If his early apprentice work can be definitely 
planned in terms of analyzing some situation or process in an environment 
with which he is familiar, where he can revisit the locale, study the terrain, 
take account of local traditions and mores, many of which he already knows, 
he can more readily grasp the demands of his technique. The instructor, if 
he works consciously on this possibility as a definite part of his methodology, 
may accomplish significant results. 

Of course, it may be said that this is a common device, that it has been 
done since Turner’s day and before. But the historian should seek to go be- 
yond the usual method. If one opens the list of doctoral dissertations in prog- 
ress published by the American Historical Association, one will find most 
of the local history topics compartmentalized by special behavior designations 
such as political, social, economic. What is needed is another orientation, 
more difficult but one more valuable as a form of instruction. This type of 
study is analysis of the whole picture of community development during a 
relatively short period of time. A student may learn more of the necessary 
techniques of rethinking and reliving past situations by the over-all study of a 
city or county for a ten- or twenty-year period than he can from most other 
subjects seemingly more ambitious and more significant. 

Here it is necessary to interrupt the argument to file a caveat. Locality can 
be overemphasized—like nationality which has served so long as to become 
accepted as essential, which it is not—and it may even become a hindrance. 
The basis of historical study should be people, civilizations not nations, 
people in their various forms of association, people and their various types 
of behavior. Places are significant, in that people do not live in vacuums, in 
mid-air so to speak, but in some definite place; X marks the spot. Also en- 
vironment has much influence on behavior. However this is reciprocal, as 
behavior influences environment. Some may go to a desert, draw back or 
pass hurriedly through it—others may stay and make it blossom. There is no 
fixed formula that desert plus man automatically either repels or attracts—the 
result is dependent upon other variables. Overemphasis on place contributes 
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to the nationalism which has so colored the past work of the historian. 

But to continue with the historian’s intellectual responsibility. In using 
and developing his particular techniques of thought the historian should 
join the philosopher in demonstrating the validity of knowledge; he may do 
more than just train historians, by supplying the world of scholarship with 
methods which are of general utility. For his historical methods may be used 
universally regardless of the epoch or the people. The historian’s tools can be 
employed to solve problems whether they arose in ancient Athens or in 
modern America. The chief instrument of the historian is the concept of 
behavior analysis by series over a long time range. Any event X or behavior 
pattern Y or problem Z is only the momentary pause in a series of situations 
which for the moment has culminated in X, Y, or Z. What history does, 
in a way that no other discipline can do, is to project the series far enough 
back in time so that by proper perspective into the antecedents one can 
gain a reasonable understanding of why X, Y, or Z emerged from time into 
this momentary present. Without such an understanding the present cannot 
have any valid meaning and because the present has so little valid meaning 
we are in much of the trouble which now haunts the world. 

By these methods of reorientation the historian may indeed produce a 
significant redirection of thought. Redirections of thought may not be as 
spectacular as the manufacture of atomic bombs but in the long run they may 
be more significant in the millenniums of human existence. Four of these 
redirections may be suggested as phases of the historian’s reorientation. 

First, here in the United States at least, we may at long last be released 
from the clutches of a heedless optimism. We acquired it partly by inherit- 
ance from the lush years of our national youth, partly from certain philoso- 
phies of the nineteenth century, particularly as expounded by Darwin, Lyell, 
and Spencer, and partly from our own phenomenal riches and opportunities. 

o many people never question the concept of speedy and relentless progress. 
We are not prepared to deal with the concept of relapse. We have even more 
or less revolted against the theory of the Dark Ages and find in them the 
steady burning of a shining light. However, this may be a blindness developed 
by the unusual behavior of the nineteenth century, which by great material 
elaboration, mobilization of wealth, and relative freedom from war pro- 
duced an unhealthy and unreal optimism. Historians must study behavior 
‘more carefully in periods of relapse and adjust concepts of progress to em- 
brace a realistic consideration of more grim endurance, struggle, and dis- 
couragement and less masterful, heedless faith that all will be right regardless. 

Also in this connection it is well to pay less heed, even if the above might 
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seem to deny it, to concepts of rising and falling, progress and ‘decay. In 
history one can agree with Collingwood that every so-called decline is also 
a rise. “It is only the historian’s personal failures of knowledge or sympathy... 
that prevent him from seeing the double character at once creative and destruc- 
tive, of any historical process whatever.”? 

Secondly, this reorientation can provide release from the slavery of present- 
mindedness and thus promote the possibility of that philosophical and ethical 
stabilization which we so much need today. The influence of present-minded- 
ness is pernicious, subtle, all-pervasive. We undoubtedly live in the present, 
and all history has to be written in the present—there is no blinking these 
facts. Yet the present can be so pervasive that unless this pervasiveness is 
evaded it can destroy the validity of historical knowledge. There is always a 
strong tendency toward, and an ardent school directing, the writing of history 
in frames of reference dictated by the temporary conditions of the moment, 
regardless of certain universals or the conditions peculiar to the age in ques- 
tion. But understanding of the past comes from the use of the historian’s best 
technique, that of understanding the past in terms of itself. Therefore present- 
mindedness must be written off as much as is humanly possible, and it is no 
easy task. Likewise in these days of uncertainty and fear when new perils 
seem so overwhelming, when there are those who seem willing to discount 
heavily the chances of the race for survival, history can redirect thought by 
supplying the correcting instrument of perspective. Study of long sweeps of 
time shows that many catastrophes have not meant final destruction but only 
temporary dislocation covered by eventual readjustment. The calming effect 
of perspective encourages ethical and philosophical stabilization. 

Thirdly by rethinking and thus reliving the problems of local community 
development and presenting these problems effectively and forcefully the 
historian develops another great potentiality. His work will enable society 
to recall and reinforce concepts of moral values, of strength, freedom, & 


operation in danger. It will give that sense of the value of these attributes 
which is necessary if we are to have the will to preserve them. It may prevent 
us from being swept along the lines of least resistance toward the destruction 
of individualism by the too great exaltation of the state in the name of social 
security and justice for the many. A complex society has created a complex 
government. Must it be too complex for democracy to understand or operate? 
A complex society undoubtedly produces problems which it takes power in 
the state to manage. But power is always a temptation, a temptation to which 
the most high-minded may succumb. Only the strongest sense of the value 


2R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (New York, 1946), p. 164. 
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of individual strength rather than centralized power and mass weakness will 
prevent the accumulation and then the abuse of power. 

For today there are those everywhere who appear as prophets of mass 
insignificance and the necessity of government by new elites. This has subtle 
attractions for intellectuals who take pride in their mental capacity. No one 
wishes to deny that the superior mind can, and does, constantly make dis- 
coveries of great social value, but so on occasion does the so-called average 
person or persons in co-operation. Oftentimes the masses who use the dis- 
coveries really make them practical. Furthermore it may be questioned 
whether inventive and creative persons make the best administrators.* 

In this regard it must be remembered that ethical values and standards of 
conduct, the morals as well as the mores, arise from community experience 
and are not created by executive orders or laws from a capitol. If we are to 
have the knowledge of ethical experience éssential to the wise adjustment of 
ethical standards to meet the strain which new releases of energy generally 
produce, we must have the facts of ethical experience. An important function 
of the historian is that of conservator of moral values. 

Finally, the intellectual energy released by the historian’s study can con- 
tribute to the preservation of man’s liberty. By his explorations in the past 
the historian should know as accurately as possible what has created any 
given situation and this knowledge should acquaint him with the possibilities 
and limits of his present action. Therefore he can estimate within what limits 
man is free to act. For man will find his freedom the greater the more clearly 
he understands its limits. With this knowledge of limits he can define liberty. 
A new capacity for historical understanding and interpretation could thus 
help to restore man’s freedom, permit him -better to cope with catastrophe 
and to command that reasonable optimism so essential for continued achieve- 
ment. 

If in this present period of intellectual reorientation the historian will 
abandon inversion and recognize both his intellectual independence.and his 
great responsibilities, he may reach a much higher level of intellectual dignity 
and social significance. 


3 James C. Malin, Essays on Historiography (Lawrence, Kansas, 1946), pp. 93-94 and 
passim. 
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CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL, By Arnold ]. Toynbee. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 263. $3.50.) 


ProrEssor Toynbee has collected thirteen recent essays which are intended for 
_ the general reader but cannot fail to be of interest to the historian’ who cares for 
the broader aspects or the deeper meanings of the entire historical process. In this 
age of monographs and highly specialized research, the older concept of Weltge- 
schichte has receded somewhat into the background; Mr. Toynbee has revived it 
and has gained for it a new, wide audience. He owes his success to the urbane 
„grace of his writing, the unusual breadth of his learning, and his remarkable 
ability to visualize history as a whole, In times of great historical turmoil, readers 
look eagerly for a synthesis that will lift their vision and broaden their perspective. 
„Mr. Toynbee had the “priceless boon” for a historian of a classical education. 
He thus learned to see a unity of civilization beyond the changing boundaries of 
states, which the age of nationalism often overlooked. It was not always apparent 
to its historians that Jesus’ Palestine and Plato’s Greece were more potent opera- 
tives in Victorian lives than Alfred’s or even Elizabeth’s England. Nor can repre- 
sentative government, democracy, or Christianity in the United States be under- 
stood today unless one looks beyond its frontiers to England and western Europe 
and to centuries before Columbus crossed the Atlantic. Mr. Toynbee is convinced 
that the civilization of which we are part counts for more in our lives than the 
national state to which we owe allegiance. 

While one can readily accept his emphasis on a civilization as the proper unit 
for an understanding of history, one may still remain doubtful of the parallelism, 
or philosophical contemporaneity, of civilizations, a point of view that Mr. Toynbee 
shares with Spengler. Fortunately, he rejects Spengler’s dogmatic determinism and 
humbly and empirically allows a wide margin for the limitations of human in- 
telligence and the contingencies of human liberty, It is, above all, in his theology 
that he goes beyond the mechanical cyclic process and the sense of inevitable doom 
conveyed by Spengler. “While civilizations rise and fall and, in falling, give rise to 
others, some purposeful enterprise, higher than theirs, may all the time be making 
headway, and, in a divine plan, the learning that comes through the suffering 

_ caused by the failure of civilizations may be the sovereign means of progress.” 

Mr. Toynbee’s application of his concept of civilization to Russia, though not 
original, will at the present time attract the interest of the general reader, The 
communist regime in Russia shares with the previous Eastern Christian dis- 
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pensation there the sense of orthodoxy and of destiny inherited from imperial 
Byzantium. Because Marxism is a Western creed which put Western civilization 
“on the spot,” the descendants of the Slavophils could adopt it without changing 
their inherited attitude toward the West. “A creed which allows the Russian peo- 
ple to preserve this traditional Russian condemnation of the West intact, while at 
the same time serving the Russian government as an instrument for industrializing 
Russia in order to save her from being conquered by an already industrialized 
West, is one of those providentially convenient gifts of the gods that naturally fall 
into the lap of the Chosen People.” When Russia made the momentous choice—or, 
perhaps, when the choice was imposed upon her—between taking her place in the 
Western world—a direction in which she was moving at the end of the nineteenth 
century—or trying to build up an anti-Western counterworld of her own, she inter- 
preted Marxism by adapting it to her Byzantine heritage. 

Mr. Toynbee sees the problem in a wider perspective. The Russian anti-Western 
counteroffensive in the form of communism “may come to seem a small affair 
when the probably far more potent civilizations of India and China respond in 
_ their turn to our Western challenge. In the long run they seem likely to produce 
much deeper effects on our Western life than Russia can ever hope to produce 
with her communism.” In the last five centuries, beginning with the Ottoman 
attack on the homelands of Western civilization and with the great Western voy- 
ages of discovery, our civilization has encountered those of Mexico and Peru, of 
Byzantium and Islam, of Hinduism and the Far East. Only lately have we become 
conscious of the effects these contacts have produced on the non-Western world; 
we may soon enter an age in which their counteraction may affect us. Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s scholarship and faith point to a way in which our civilization may, through 
understanding and unity, stand its trial. 


Smith College Hans Koun 


MECHANIZATION TAKES COMMAND: A CONTRIBUTION TO ANON- 
YMOUS HISTORY. By Siegfried Giedion. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 743. $12.50.) 


Tue title of this book suggests a study of the power of the machine in modern 
times. Yet that is not the concern of the book. A machine is usually considered a 
large metal tool turned by mechanical power. Steam and steel are the symbols of 
the machine age. Yet steam and steel are not discussed in the book. The word 
“factory” does not appear in the index; nor are the words “industrial revolution” 
found there. 

What, then, is the author concerned with? He begins with a discussion of the 
lock; then follows a discussion of the assembly line and of scientific management. 
Next taken up are the machines on the farm (up to the tractor and the harvester) 
and then the bakery and the slaughterhouse (mechanization and death: meat). 
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Julius Lips’s The Origin of Things, which is an account of the most important 
objects in the material culture of the preliterate peoples. 


University of Chicago WiLLiam F. OGBURN 


DIE DAMONIE DER MACHT: BETRACHTUNGEN UBER GESCHICHTE 
UND WESEN DES MACHTPROBLEMS IM POLITISCHEN DENKEN 
DER NEUZEIT. By Gerhard Ritter. [Fúnfte umgearbeitete Auflage des 
Buches “Machtstaat und Utopie.”] (Stuttgart: Heinrich F. C. Hannsmann. 
1947. Pp. 256.) 

Next to Meinecke, the Nestor of German historians, Gerhard Ritter of Frei- 
burg is perhaps the most distinguished and certainly the most productive of Ger- 
man scholars in the field of modern European history. Since the biographer of 
Stein and the editor of Bismarck's apologia is not less interested in the evolution 
and influence of ideas than in the rise and fall of states, his writings are of ex- 
ceptional interest, and his colorful style makes them a pleasure to read. 

The contemporary of two: world wars (in the first of which he was a combat- 
ant and in the second a prisoner of the Gestapo), the Freiburg professor has long 
been haunted by the problem of the relation of politics to ethics, or, to put it in 
more concrete form, the use and abuse of power. The first edition, published in 
1940 and thrice reissued during the war years, had to expound his anti-Nazi ideol- 
ogy with a reserve which today is no longer required. He seeks a middle way 
between the idealists and the realists to construct a system of doctrine and practice, 
neither pacifist nor aggressive, which accepts the inescapable element of force while 
repudiating it as the sole principle of statesmanship. The book is an eloquent vin- 
dication of the higher traditions of Western civilization against the blatant amoral- 
ity of the Nazi regime; it is also an attempt to rebuild the bridges between de- 
feated Germany and the victorious democracies. 

After a broad survey of the ideological legacy of the classical world and of the 
softening influence of Christian ethics, the author proceeds to an analysis of the 
teaching of Machiavelli and More. The former, it is now generally realized, never 
deserved his evil reputation, for he envisaged power less as the application of 
violence than as a principle of order. Of the degrading subservience of the Levia- 
than there is no trace in the Prince and the Discourses. If, then, the Florentine is 
far more than a mere trumpeter of tyranny, the Englishman is far more than an 
ineffectual angel beating his luminous wings in the void, to use Matthew Arnold’s 
celebrated definition of Shelley. That he detested war, tyranny, and feudal privi- 
lege is obvious, but, unlike his friend Erasmus, he is no pacifist. His Utopians may 
defend themselves and on occasion may strike out beyond the seas. Both these 
chapters are admirable in their recognition of the complexity of the rival systems. 
The reader will probably conclude that the gulf between the “welfare state” and 
: the “power state” is not so wide as he imagined. 
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-The longest chapter traces the struggle between the “idealists” and the “real- 
ists” through the next four centuries, with special reference to England, France, 
and Germany; and the author finds as many traces of the Uzopia in our island 
record as of the Prince in Continental experience. Englishmen will read this gen- 
erous interpretation of their statesmen with particular pleasure. As a young man 
Holland Rose, the biographer of Napoleon, once remarked to Gardiner that, in 
his opinion, the more one studied British policy in the archives, the better it came 
out. “It always does,” rejoined the veteran historian of the Civil War. Professor 
Ritter is not quite such a eulogist as Kantorowich in his Geist der englischen 
Politik; but his balanced narrative is a wholesome corrective to Reventlow’s con- 
ception of England as the “vampire of the Continent.” Germany, we are reminded, 
never produced a Machiavelli; neither Hegel, the greatest of her political thinkers, 
nor Bismarck, the foremost of her statesmen, rejected moral considerations, Next 
to the Nazis nobody receives such chastisement in these pages as the French Ter- 
rorists and Napoleon. Since the “demon” of power can never be destroyed, the task 
of civilized mankind is to clip its wings. Forty pages of bibliographical annotation 
round off an inspiring volume which requires and repays careful study. 


. Chalfont St. Peter, England G. P. GoocH 


WORK AND HISTORY: AN ESSAY ON THE STRUCTURE OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Paul. Schrecker. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. 
xviii, 322. $5.00.) i 


Tue “science of history, which by definition is concerned with an object 
changing in the course of time,” observes Paul Schrecker, “has failed so far to 
adopt a method of analysis which is appropriate to this class of objects.” In this 
meticulously constructed philosophic essay he seeks to develop a way of under- 
standing the formal structure of civilization which also provides a method of 
historical analysis and the basis for a scientific theory of history. 

For some time now, a substantial number of American historians have been 
indicating their dissatisfaction with the concerns and consequences of historical 
research. Together with high technical competence, they find its purposes, by and 
large, to be of dubious intellectual import and its products embarrassingly unin- 
formed by theoretical considerations. These historians should find Work and 
History well worth their attention. It is challenging in ideas and rich in research 
suggestions, It may, however, also strike them as somewhat forbidding. Its argu- 
` ment is not in keeping with the thought and literature on civilization with which 
most of them are familiar. It is frequently tiresomely repetitious, and its language 
is curiously mechanical, due, apparently, not only to the author’s use of an alien 
tongue but also to his willingness to sacrifice other qualities for the sake of pre- 
cision and clarity. 

The objects of history, contends Paul Schrecker, are changes in civilization 
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which result from human actions. All historical events consist in human actions— 
a reminder that historians prone to invoke grandiose abstractions as “causes” 
should bear in mind, In so far as human actions are held to be susceptible to state- 
ment and description in terms of general laws, they are also, says Paul Schrecker, 
events of nature. But neither all human actions nor all natural events are his- 
torical events. What, then, gives human activity historical relevance? When does it 
issue in changes in civilization and, therefore, so to speak, make history? When 
the activity, answers Paul Schrecker, fulfills the terms of the concept work. Human 
work, according to the author “the infinitesimal element of all historical change,” 
is distinguished in the light of four criteria. It is “expenditure of energy, designed 
to overcome the resistance the object offers to change”; it is designed to produce 
change, however slight, “within the province of civilization where it claims to be 
work”; it is “required by some norm of civilization,” in the sense that some point 
of view inside civilization demands that it be done; and, finally, it operates upon 
an “object which is in some way perfectible through expenditure of energy in ful- 
fillment of a norm.” ' 

The conception of civilization advanced in Work and History appears to be 
more usable in historical inquiry than that developed in the approach of cultural 
anthropology which has found favor among American historians. Insisting that ` 
civilization must be viewed “as a system of implicit norms actually determining 
human conduct at a certain point in time and space,” Paul Schrecker also em- . 
phasizes the obvious point that all civilizations are “the integrations of results of 
human work.” Thus, what distinguishes a civilization are neither the psychological 
characteristics of its ideal types—who are, in effect, constructs resting upon in- 
vestigation of a civilization—nor its material objects, but the norms which arise 
from and also determine human work. All civilizations have six distinct fields or 
areas—the state, science, religion, the aesthetic, the economy, and language— 
termed “provinces” by the author, each possessing its own norm system. How- 
ever they may differ from one another in other respects, these six provinces have 
the very same formal structure, and they are “integrations of acts of work, related 
among themselves in time and space by connecting links which again exhibit an 
identical structure.” 

This formal correspondence among the provinces of civilization—their “iso- 
morphism”—is one of Paul Schrecker’s key contentions and is dealt with at length 
in his structural analysis of each of the provinces. In this section of the volume 
his view of human work as the basic element of history is fully exhibited and the 
hierarchical character of the norm system of each province elaborately demon- 
strated. The tenor of the argument may be indicated by the concluding sentence 
in the chapter on “The State” in which the author defines political work as “work 
determined by a hierarchy of norms which gradually specify the fundamental 
norms of a particular state, and its articulation by the generative principle called 
the constitution.” The generative principle in each province is, of course, susceptible 
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to change. Revelation in religion and method in science, for example, are equivalent 
to the constitution in the political sphere. In separating the provinces of civilization 
from one another, the author does so only to facilitate analysis of their structure, 
for he stresses interconnection and interdependence among them “in every element 
of historic reality,” and affirms the unity of civilization. 

Throughout the essay, Paul Schrecker’s conception of human nature plays a 
‘leading role. He maintains that interconnected “needs and desires” which inhere 
in human nature perform a double function: they supply the highest norm in 
each norm system and the energy spent in work. He finds the mainspring in the 
political province in the urge to satisfy the “primordial” human desires for justice 
and security. In science it is the urge for knowledge; in religion for happiness in 
general (salvation), in contrast to particular happinesses sought elsewhere; in the 
aesthetic province, where the generative principle is style, for beauty; in the eco- 
nomic province it is the desire to provide maximum satisfaction of a demand with 
“minimum expenditure”; in language, which, as an object of history, consists in 
“the well-ordered changing set of norms ruling the association between signs and 
thought,” it is the urge to express consciousness. Manifested in all civilization, 
these fundamental desires constitute, by self-definition, the driving and organizing 
forces in each province, for they are basic to the nature of “civilized man,” ac- 
cording to the author, who assigns such instinctual drives as hunger and sex to the 
zoological species. 

Within the limits of this review Paul Schrecker’s conception of human nature 
cannot be subjected to the critical examination it requires. Nor is it possible to do 
more than indicate that his essay also deals with a host of other questions which 
invite extended comment—with the kinds of norms, their interrelations, and the 
manner in which they determine work; with the synthesizing function of work; 
with the relationship of nature to history; with nationalism, social classes, and 
morals; with freedom, some degree of which is held necessary to all civilization 
because its different manifestations are regarded as always reducible to “freedom 
of work”; and with the concepts of patterns, institutions, and traditions, which 
occupy a central position in the involved discussion of dynamic process in civiliza- 
tion. 

By the author’s own measure, reading Work and History is an act of work. Its 
form and mode of expression provide resistances which only the expenditure of 
considerable energy can overcome. The returns are sometimes slight, they fre- 
quently inspire a critical response, and on occasion they turn out to be familiar 
ideas hidden in unfamiliar language. At the same time, however, there can be 
little doubt about the seriousness and importance of Paul Schrecker’s book, for it 
is the product of an erudite, sophisticated, and fertile mind and it bears directly 
upon key issues in historical inquiry and thought. 


Queens College Henry Davio 
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THE MEANING OF HUMAN HISTORY. By Morris R. Cohen. [The Paul 
Carus Lectures, Sixth Series, 1944.]'(La Salle, Ill.: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 1947. Pp. ix, 304. $4.00.) 


Tue philosophy of history, as a serious scientific discipline, has been sadly 
neglected in America. Most philosophers lack the requisite historical knowledge, 
and most historians the necessary philosophical training. We are extremely for- 
tunate to have this important critical study of the nature of history by a distin- 
guished philosopher, regarded by such men as Bertrand Russell, Einstein, and the 
late Justice Holmes as one of the great figures in the philosophy of science and 
law. Professor Cohen, who died in 1947 at the age of sixty-six, was celebrated for 
his profound historical and scientific knowledge as well as his unsparingly rigor- 
ous logic, great critical acumen, and penetrating insight. The readers of this 
volume will gain some of the pleasure and illumination that his friends and stu- 
dents received from his brilliant conversation and his teaching at the College of 
the City of New York, Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and the University 
of Chicago. Although the lay public can grasp and appreciate the ideas presented in 
this volume, the professional historian will probably be led to read Professor , 
Cohen’s first magnum opus, Reason and Nature, and to explore his Law and the 
Soctal Order, Preface to Logic, and The Faith of a Liberal. . 

Unlike Toynbee, Spengler, and other propounders of sweeping formulas for 
the march of human events, Professor Cohen offers no magic key to history. 
Rather he has undertaken in his first four chapters the far less dramatic but much 
more valuable task of analyzing and clarifying the possibility and scope of a 
scientific history; the metaphysical preconceptions of historians; the justifiability 
of value-judgments and speculations on possibilities, or what might have been, in 
history; and the nature of causation. He clears away a mass of contemporary con- 
fusion, too often mistaken for sophistication. He demonstrates with impartiality 
the errors of those who argue for impressionism, subjectivism, or skepticism, and 
those who deny the need for formulating criteria of ethical significance or for con- 
fidering possible alternatives to the actual course of events. He disproves the argu- 
nents for rejecting causal necessity as a myth or for making nature so organically 
nterrelated as to render the task of causal analysis impossible. 
| The second half of the book offers a valuable critique of the importance of 
lographic and biologic elements in history as necessary but not sufficient condi- 
ns of any particular course of human development. Logically the author should 
ve followed the two chapters on this subject with parallel studies on the eco- 
nic and social phases of history. Anyone who participated in Professor Cohen’s 
pterly dialogues on the philosophy of civilization knows how incisive and il- 
inating those chapters would have been. Prolonged illness prevented his round- 
put the volume in this way. Instead he included two chapters on “Great Men in 
bry” and “The Institutional Approach to History,” which convey some of his 
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insights on the false dichotomy between great men and social forces, on institutions 
as long-range constants pervading culture and civilization, and on the basic role in 
history played by four characteristic institutions of civilization: the city, the social 
division of labor, the social contract, and science. 

The last two chapters form the climax of the book. The author admirably ex- 
poses the limitations of three influential theories or “Patterns of Historic Develop- 
ment” (the cyclical, progressive, and retrogressive). His own stress is on the 
pendulum swing or oscillation of human beings between polar extremes, e.g., fear 
and freedom, adventure and safety, expansion and centralization. In the final 
chapter Professor Cohen refutes the champions of nonethical interpretations of 
history—Calvin, Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, ez al.—and shows that “all interpreta- 
tions of human events which profess to exclude ethics actually smuggle in un- 
critical ethical judgments” (p. 287). Finally he develops “The Tragic View of 
History,” the positive thesis that history is an indispensable means of testing moral 
judgments and that it reveals the frequent defeat of noble ideals by brute power. 
His conclusion is that realism need not exclude idealism and action to make the 
future brighter than the past. The net result is an enduring contribution to the 
understanding of the theoretical presuppositions of historical research and inter- 
pretation. 


Rutgers Universit SIDNEY RATNER 
g y 


OUR EMERGENT CIVILIZATION. Planned and edited by Ruth Nanda An- 
shen, [Science of Culture Series, Volume IV.] (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1947. Pp. x, 339. $4.50.) 


Tue preface of this fourth volume in what is called, alas, the “Science of Cul- 
ture Series,” leads one to be unduly expectant. For it promises a synthesis of 
“fundamental contemporary ideas” which “can perhaps exert such an influence on 
the peoples of the world that no ruling caste could venture to defy the moral judg- 
ment of this ‘conscience’ of humanity.” The volume aims no less than “to direct 
the thought and action of mankind.” Its contributors, we are told, “present with 
unfailing vision the future” and “have arrived where they can point to a specific 
path for humanity leading to the great firmament.” If we are to take these im- 
modest words seriously, the book proposes to be a major event in the intellectual 
history of the West. 

It would be unfair so to judge it. Such an audacious synthesis could hardly be 
attempted without, to mention no others, the participation of the historian, the 
atomic scientist, and the student or creator of literature and music. Instead we have 
the results of the “unfailing vision” of five philosophers (Brand Blanshard, F. S. C. 
Northrop, George P. Adams, W. Pepperell Montague, Jacques Maritain), two 
political scientists (George Catlin, Robert Maclver), two economists (John M. 
Clark, Frank H. Knight), a classical philologist (Werner Jaeger), a biologist 
(Julian Huxley), a student of oriental art (Ananda K. Coomaraswamy), the ex- 
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ecutive director of the League for Industrial Democracy (Harry W. Laidler), and 
the editor (Ruth Nanda Anshen). These individual chapters, in the manner 
projected, could be regarded neither in themselves nor together as a synthesis. 
The names of the contributors reveal the divergent points of view. These are not 
actually reconciled in the viscous and undisciplined prose of the editor’s last chapter. 

But if, properly speaking, there is no synthesis, there is a dominant mood. 
This is the familiar one that without God, without philosophic absolutism, or at 
least without religious faith, there will be no emergent civilization. Since this mood 
is expressed variously, there is little point in trying to discuss it here as if it were 
presented as a consistent whole. Yet the reviewer feels it necessary to complain 
about: (1) the ease with which some of its upholders assume the manner of a 
pontiff; (2) the elevated jargon in which much of this new truth is couched; and 
(3) the pathetic nostalgia for the Middle Ages. These he finds especially in the 
essays of Mr. Northrop, Mr. Coomaraswamy, and Mr. Maritain. 

* Surely it is pretentious of the first of these three to ask us to believe that in his 
nine pages of sticky language he has arrived at “a final methodology for resolving 
the ideological issues of our world,” given a clue “for the unification of the natural 
sciences, the social sciences and the humanities,” and supplied “the two require- 
ments of an adequate philosophy of the natural sciences.” The State Department 
should take note of his resolution of the US-USSR ideological conflict (pp. 71-72) 
and try it, if not on Marshal Stalin, then on General Kotikov. 

Mr. Maritain must not ask us to believe that the “mental behavior of the 
common man” is such that when once he “is awakened to the reality of existence 
and the true life of Reason, to the intelligible value of Being . . . he is henceforth 
taken hold of by the intuition of Being, and the implications it involves.” He 
would not risk upon a convention of the CIO: “Being-with-nothingness, as my 
own being is, implies, in order to be, Being-without-nothingness.” And there are 
many of us who are common men in this respect. Nor should he ask us to believe 
that the “sacral era” of the medieval age was a “humble and magnanimous period 
of history.” Or if so, then we should be told whether the humble were the masses 
of underfed, overworked, and ignorant peasants serving the élite, or possibly the 
heretics to whom the magnanimity was shown. It is indeed unfortunate that all | 
the work of modern medievalists should have led to the current nostalgia for an 
age, which, for all of its fine achievements, we have, in most respects, been trying 
for centuries to abandon. 

This is not to deny, however, that when the contributors descend from their 
pulpits (Ihave said they do not all preach), and éxpress their convictions simply 
and warmly, they have much that is excellent and moving to say. They plead 
for a world order, organized in accordance with the principles of social democracy, 
in which a mankind, somewhat purged of its greed and lust for power, may as- 
sume responsibility for the fulfillment of its individual and social potentialities. 
Yet this is hardly the voice of a new prophet crying in the wilderness but rather 
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the authentic and persistent note of the centuries. If, in this contemporary form, 
we are to hearken unto it more adequately, it will not be because, in the name of 
the absolute and eternal truth, we are beaten about the head with the abstract 
terms of a so-called new dispensation. It will be rather that we, the common men, 
shall have discovered these things to be true because they have been acted out for us 
in the terms of Mr. Maritain’s “Gospel Justice.” 


University of Nebraska Epcar N. JouNson 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, SCIENTIST AND MYSTIC. By Signe Toksvig. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. 389. $5.00.) 


Emanuel Swedenborg by Signe Toksvig, the wife of Francis Hackett and the 
author of several novels and a biography of Christian Andersen, is an interesting, 
highly sympathetic study of a great scientist and mystic. Swedenborg was the son 
of a Swedish bishop, Jesper Swedberg, whose religious orthodoxy, piety, and 
hypocrisy must have left a deep impression upon the highly sensitive son. The 
home environment, extensive travels abroad, and an inquiring and introspective 
mind caused the Swedish scientist to turn from deism to theism and mysticism, 
and from scientific production to religious writing. Miss Toksvig concerns herself 
only superficially with Swedenborg as a scientist and finds even in the works of 
the scientist the voice of a prophet. Swedenborg left Sweden for his first extensive 
study abroad in 1711. Miss Toksvig believes that Swedenborg’s stay at this time 
in England and the Netherlands was particularly significant not only in Sweden- 
borg’s pursuit of scientific knowledge but in the emergence of the mystic much 
later. 

Upon his return to Sweden, Swedenborg found employment as an engineer and 
mining expert with the Board of Mines. After thirty years of service, interrupted 
by leaves of absence for study, he retired in 1747. But, even before 1740, his in- 
terests seem to have turned more and more to religion and the spirit world. In 
judging the sanity or insanity of Swedenborg the mystic, Miss Toksvig turns to 
“scientists.” She writes, however, that her intention is not “to explain in psy- 
choanalytical terms how Swedenborg came to have those experiences which 
seemed to him to come from another world than this.” 

It seems very likely, according to Miss Toksvig, that his peculiar experiences 
were the results of yogic breathing; but the author is too sympathetic, too un- 
critical of a man who questioned his own sanity as long as he was capable of doing 
so. The revelations of Swedenborg, his interpretations of the Bible, and the spirit 
world too, testify to the great productiveness of the mystic, who walked and talked 
so much with the spirits that one is almost led to believe that the spirits also guided 
his pen, as indeed he claimed to be so on frequent occasions. 

One of the most remarkable accounts of Swedenborg as a medium relates to a 
greeting to the queen of Sweden from her brother, Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
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The queen is supposed to have been shocked by the “secret” revealed through 
Swedenborg’s greeting from the world of spirits. She might well have been for 
Frederick II was very active indeed in 1761! He did not die until 1786. 

Swedenborg wrote his many works in Latin, and they were published outside 
of Sweden. He thought that he had found the key to an understanding of the Bible 
and the relationship of the body and the soul in this and the other world. He was 
not persecuted in Sweden, even though he placed Luther in an uncomfortable 
spot in heaven because of his stress upon faith. Swedenborg denied the vicarious 
atonement and the doctrine of trinity, He believed that heaven was a state created 
by its inhabitants. Prayers were to be accompanied by deeds. This type of religion, 
says Miss Toksvig, “was both Western and Christian.” 

On March 29, 1772, Swedenborg died in England; and in 1908 his body was 
brought back to Sweden. A historian’s chief criticism of Miss Toksvig’s biography 
must not be with such “minor” mistakes as the opening of the “Parliament” in 
Paris where it should read “Parlement” (p. 90), but rather with accepting sources 
without weighing them more carefully. She depends altogether too much upon 
Documents Concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel Swedenborg, edited 
by R. L. Tafel and published by the Swedenborg Society, and similar sources. The 
author has at least looked at some of the original manuscripts of Swedenborg, but 
there must have been other sources. The biography suffers also from too many 
quotations and too few footnotes, even when quotations are used. 

The last chapter called “A Happy End” seems to be the product of a convert. 
A historian might well wonder why Miss Toksvig did not employ the same yard- 
stick in measuring Emanuel Swedenborg that she did in measuring his father, the 
bishop Jesper Swedberg. 


Augustana College O. FRITIOF ANDER 


MASTERWORKS OF HISTORY: DIGESTS OF ELEVEN GREAT 
CLASSICS. Edited by Joseph Reither. [Masterworks Series.] (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. ix, 693. $5.00.) 


Tuts is one of a series which will make the classics available to the general 
reader; economics, philosophy, biography, science, government, religion, and travel 
are companion volumes. The editor’s technique consists in telescoping the partic- 
ular works he has chosen. He has preserved and connected the words of the 
original, or of some standard translation, in a manner that avoids jerkiness or even 
awareness of how much he has actually omitted. The reader familiar with a 
favorite author will immediately discern gaps, but obviously there was neither 
need nor space to reprint these items in their entirety. The purpose of the general 
editors—Alvin Johnson, Robert Millikan, and Alexander Witherspoon—is to 
transform “household words” into meaningful realities. In consequence the owner 
of the entire series can easily have the hundred best books on a one-foot shelf. Use 
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India paper and the whole matches the Bible in size; digest this into a pocket 
book and . 

Notwithstanding the editors” laudable major purpose, a number of questions 
must be asked. Who is going to read these books? He who commutes may read, 
but does it matter? Whose “household words” in this year 1948 are the names of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Caesar, Tacitus, Bede, Gibbon, Symonds, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Bancroft, and the Beards, or their equivalents in economics, religion, and 
science? Moreover, if the purpose was educational, why these particular choices? 
Whose “classics” are these? Not one Russian, German, Italian, or Frenchman on 
the list. Why not Polybius in place of Caesar, Burckhardt instead of Symonds? 
Why Carlyle at all? Why five Englishmen? Is not Voltaire a “classic” and a 
household word—better known than Bede, more widely read than Carlyle? There 
are fashions in classics, and in individual and regional tastes as well. The ones 
exhibited here appear to be academic eastern seaboard fashion circa 1900. 

These queries stem neither from the snobbery, which resents digests, nor the 
parochialism, which adheres rigidly to one set of “classics,” but rather from per- 
plexity as to the potential readers. The literate will prefer the complete works; the 
semiliterate will be enthusiastic—and soon pitch the book in the corner; the il- 
literate will do nothing. Presumably these volumes are for the “general reader,” 
but does he exist? If he does, will he read this volume? Ideally, he has the op- 
portunity to survey the field of Western history and historiography, to gain in- 
formation, and to broaden and deepen his perspective and understanding. Prac- 
tically, he’s going to find a lot of these fellows on the dull side, discussing matters 
and speaking a language, which, for good.or for ill, means nothing to him. That 
many readers for these volumes do exist is not denied, that more should is freely 
admitted; how many will read is quite another matter. 
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.THE GATHERING STORM. By Winston S. Churchill, (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 784. $6.00.) 


No man alive has more right to tell the world “I told you so,” and no man alive 
uses the privilege with more gusto, than Winston Churchill. His account of the 
diplomatic crisis between the two World Wars, and of the first phase of the Second 
World War, ending with his own premiership, resembles the memoirs of David 
Lloyd George, the pilot who weathered the storm of the First World War, in its 
well-documented reiteration of his own previsions in contrast with the mistakes 
and blunders of others. Some readers find it hard to forgive any autobiographer 
for being so often right; do not good fellowship and modesty demand an oc- 
casional error? But it is much easier to forgive Churchill than Lloyd George, 
because Churchill writes with an apparently objective impersonality, like Julius 
Caesar, whereas Lloyd George wrote with his ego carried like a chip on the 
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shoulder, as did Napoleon. Moreover, Churchill writes better—indeed, as well as 
any man of action in any land in our whole generation. 

It is a comprehensive indictment which Churchill presents, and unfortunately 
one which is almost impossible to confute: 


We must regard as deeply blameworthy before history the conduct, not only of 
the British . .. Conservative Government, but of the Labour-Socialist and Liberal 
Parties, both in and out of office, during this fatal period. Delight in smooth- 
sounding platitudes, refusal to face unpleasant facts, desire for popularity and 
electoral success . . . genuine love of peace and pathetic belief that love can be its 
sole foundation, obvious lack of intellectual vigour . . . marked ignorance of 
Europe and aversion from its problems ... all these constituted a picture of British 
fatuity and fecklessness which, though devoid of guile, was not devoid of guilt 
[p. 89]. 


As particular counts in this indictment, he instances: “the malignant and silly” 
economic clauses of the Treaty of Versailles (p. 7) which were fortunately never 
enforced, contrasted with the wise stipulations for German disarmament which 
were, most unfortunately, never enforced either, after Hitler came into power; the 
blundering attempts to force France to disarm to Germany’s level, which Churchill 
warned Parliament in 1932 would lead to war (p. 72); the timid half-measures 
taken against Italy in Ethiopia, “useless for the League and pernicious to Britain” 
(p. 167), and against Japan in Manchuria; the loss of supremacy in the air to 
Germany; the failure to support France when Germany rearmed the Rhineland, 
a failure for which Flandin felt such justifiable bitterness that Churchill was ready 
in after years to absolve him for his anti-British policy during the war (p. 198). 
Then followed Premier Baldwin’s weak cry that if he had told the electorate the 
truth about the armament race he might have lost an election (p. 216); the British 
refusal of President Roosevelt’s proferred support against Mussolini (pp. 250-55); 
the destruction of Austria and of Czechoslovakia; the failure to reach agreement 
with Russia against Hitler; the failure to forestall German action against Norway . 
during the war (p. 580), and all the rest of that sad, familiar tale. 

Churchill was not only on the spot with his warnings in all these matters, but 
on others too. He foresaw that Ireland might “declare neutrality if we are engaged 
in war” (p. 278); the prospect of a civil war between Hindu and Moslem in India, 
which led him to oppose the official plan for greater Indian home rule, and thus 
brought about his own long exile from office (p. 33); the Russo-German war (pp. 
448-49); the technical possibilities of atomic power (pp. 386-87), of magnetic 
mines (p. 414), and of air raids on industrial centers. It is his considered opinion 
that the chief defense offered for the shameful peace of Munich (that thereby 
Britain gained a year for preparation and so escaped a defeat which would have 
been inevitable in 1938) is invalid, since Germany was arming more rapidly than 
Britain (pp. 336-37). 

One delights also in Churchill’s estimates of men, nations, and governments. 
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For instance, there is the contrast between the “vague but none the less deep- 
seated intuition of Baldwin” and the “narrow, sharp-edged efficiency” of his suc- 
cessor Neville Chamberlain (p. 222). There is the delightful irony of his last meet- 
ing with Ribbentrop—“This was the last time I saw Herr von Ribbentrop before 
he was hanged” (p. 272). There is his characterization of Polish policy, and the 
paradox by which the Poles pay for their diplomatic follies with their military 
courage and “suffer with invincible fortitude all the agonies they perpetually draw 
upon themselves” (p. 323). A casual reference to the thousand letters and other 
communications that passed between him and President Roosevelt (p. 441) makes 
one eager to read the next volume of his history, in which America will doubtless 
figure much more largely. 

Was even Churchill wise at all hours? One is tempted to believe it while under 
the spell of his book. But doubts soon crop out. What of his longings for a restora- 
tion of the old Austrian monarchy (p. 10)? Of his desire to have the Hohenzol- 
lerns back in Berlin (p. 11)? No doubt, Hitler was worse than any Hohenzollern, 
but the case of Mussolini shows us that dictatorships can grow up in a monarchy 
as well as in a republic. Indeed, the mention of Mussolini leads us to the thought 
that Churchill was not always so contemptuous of 11 Duce as he is in the pages of 
this book. There is an eighteenth century strain in this very able, very modern 
man, after all; a hankering after the old Aeshpots of monarchy and aristocracy. 
From the military point of view one can see the drawbacks he points out in grant- 
ing independence to Ireland and to India, but what if Britain had been confronted, 
in the hour of her greatest agony, not with a neutral Ireland and India but with 
wholesale rebellion and revolution? Is a good-natured imperialism the very last 
word in human government? Perhaps there is a better case than Churchill imag- 
ines for the apparent ingratitude of the British people in turning from his leader- 
ship when they turned from war to peacetime reconstruction (p. 667), though if 
war should ever come again they could hardly do better than look for another such 
Greatheart. 


University of Michigan Preston SLossoN 


BERLIN REPARATIONS ASSIGNMENT: ‘ROUND ONE OF THE GER- 
MAN PEACE SETTLEMENT. By B. U. Ratchford and William D. Ross. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 259. $3.50.) 


Tuts is a detailed account, by two American economists who had an important 
role therein on the technical level, of the four-country negotiations on German 
reparations up to the eve of the unsuccessful London conference of 1947. Of the 
details of these negotiations, and the atmosphere in which they were conducted, 
it provides a reliable and valuable record not available elsewhere. 

Given the failure of the negotiations, however, the major significance of the 
book is to be sought elsewhere. It incidentally provides saddening evidence that 
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American policy toward the economic future of Germany was inadequately pre- 
pared; that the contributions to it of the Treasury and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration were such as to call for psychiatric investigation; that President 
Roosevelt made vital decisions off-the-cuff, without consultation of qualified per-. 
sonnel; and that the Department of State, caught unprepared or badly staffed or 
weak or outmaneuvered by other agencies, made no effective contribution to sanity 
and sobriety until Secretary Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech of September 6, 1946. Al- 
though both the authors are economists, there is no evidence in this book that any 
of the major participants on the American side, the President, the generals, the 
lawyers, the businessmen, or even the few economists who were permitted to 
operate on the lower levels, ever thought it necessary to explore even on an ele- 
mentary basis the economic and political consequences for Europe, for future 
generations of Germans, or for us, of the extremely low ceiling for the level of 
German industry which they were proposing. 

The evidence presented confirms the general impression that beginning with 
the Potsdam Agreement the Russians were most concerned with what they could 
squeeze out of prostrate Germany in a hurry, that the French were most con- 
cerned with preventing the restoration of a strong Germany, that our policy was 
an unco-ordinated mixture of various objectives, with anxiety for an agreement on 
any terms most conspicuous, and that the British alone showed serious concern 
for the economic necessities and decencies. Our “statesmanship” was confined to 
mediating between British reasonableness and Russian rapacity. 

On one major point the book unduly protects the American record from valid 
criticism. Russia emerges from the account as the obvious villain, vindictive, in- 
satiable, and impervious to argument in insisting upon the execution to the letter— 
or beyond—of the Potsdam Agreement. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the Potsdam Agreement, which is now commonly supposed to have been the con- 
sequence of undue American concessions to Russian rapacity, followed in large 
part the principles laid down in an earlier American document, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Memorandum No. 1067 of April 26, 1945. In their sole reference to this 
document (pp. 40-41) the authors make clear that it was a forerunner of the 
Potsdam Agreement, but they fail to mention the fact that on the issue which is the 
major concern of their book, the level of industry to be permitted to Germany, 
JCS 1067 proposed even harsher terms than those laid down by the Potsdam 
Agreement. Until a surprisingly late stage of the proceedings, in fact, we were 
playing Russia's hand for her to a degree which provides a mystery future his- 
torians will have to try to resolve. 


Princeton University ' Jacos VINER 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. By George Sarton. 
Volume HI, SCIENCE AND LEARNING IN: THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. In two parts. (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company for 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1947. Pp. xxv, 1018; xi, 1019-2155. $20.00.) 


Ir must have been about twenty years ago that Dr. Sarton very generously per- 
mitted me, in planning and preparing the third and fourth volumes of 4 History 
of Magic and Experimental Science, to make use of a first draft which he had 
already drawn up of the history of science in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
My two volumes appeared in 1934; Sarton waited to embody their new findings 
from manuscripts; war worry and delay in printing further postponed his publica- 
tion, so that his long-expected third volume (the first appeared in 1927; the second, 
on the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 1931) has only now at last issued from 
the press. Although it is limited to the fourteenth century, it fills two ponderous 
volumes and is on a much vaster scale than the early draft on the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. This is partly due to the painstaking all-inclusiveness of the 
author, partly to the rapid advance of recent scholarship in the fields and period 
dealt with, which has necessitated not only the vast amplification of the early 
draft but addenda, made during “the long duration of printing,” which occupy 
. pages 1830-71. . 

The method and arrangement remain essentially the same as in the previous 
volumes: a chronological division by half centuries, a general introduction to each 
and then a more particular and advanced presentation, the inclusion of the whole 
world and of fields other than science in the narrow sense—such as religious back- 
ground, philosophical and cultural background, historiography, law and sociology, 
philology. But this, at least, was a period when what might seem a purely theo- 
logical work, such as a commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, might dis- 
play a scientific interest and content. A minor departure—arid one which I must 
deplore—is the splitting up of Western or Latin Christendom by modern nationali- 
ties such as Italy, France, Spain, England, and Germany. With this goes a gratui- 
tous tendency to brand individuals as “Frenchmen” who might better be called 
Gascons or Bretons, and acceptance of the Italian nationalism which its modern 
enthusiasts have foisted upon Dante and Petrarch. No political, geographical, or 
racial divergences separated the astronomical accomplishment of John of Saxony 
and his master, John of Ligniéres in Picardy. It would seem better to have lumped 
all Latin writers together regardless of their geographical connections, and to have 
distinguished from them writers in the various western vernaculars. More ac- 
` ceptable new features of the third volume are the forty illustrations, and the 
Greek, Chinese, and Japanese indexes. 

The outstanding and most admirable feature of the work is its very extensive 
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and well-selected, in fact one may say practically exhaustive, bibliographies, upon 
a critical digest of which the text proper is based. In doing this Dr. Sarton as a 
tule manifests sound judgment and well-taken historical criticism. About the only 
bibliographical additions that occur to me are for the Black Death: Guido Guer- 
rini, “Notizie storiche e statistiche sulla Peste,” Rivista di storia delle scienze 
mediche e naturali, XVI (1925), 293-316; Marcellin Boudet and. Roger Grand, 
“Etude historique sur les épidemies de peste en Haute-Auvergne” (Paris, 1902), 
Extrait de la Revue de la Haute-Auvergne, 135 pp.; and P. Gras, “Le registre 
paroissial de Givry,” Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes, C (1939), 295-308. But 
Sarton could hardly be expected to include local studies such as the two last, il- 
luminating as they are. The following works on artillery were perhaps purposely 
omitted: Paul Azen, Les premières mitrailleuses, 1342-1725 (1907), 63 pp.; E. 
Bravetta, L’artiglieria e le sue meraviglie dalle origini fino al nostri giorni (1919), 
577 pp. W. Erben, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Geschiitzwesen im Mittelalters 
(1903); J. Garnier, L’artillerie des ducs de Bourgogne (1865). 

Even to one who is acquainted with the first draft and who has written books 
and many articles on the period and taught a course on its intellectual history for 
the past twenty-four years, there is much that is fresh, unfamiliar, or forgotten in 
these pages: the Vijayanagar empire, the Malay empire of the Majapahits, “the 
death of many Tatars in Spain” (? p. 932), Nicholas of Lynn on centers of gravity, 
the commentary of Urbanus Averroista on the Physics, and not a few of the 
specific dated allusions to such inventions as mechanical clocks, firearms, and’ 
printing in China. There are interesting general conclusions such as the decrease 
in the second half of the century of the number of scientific writers in learned 
languages such as Latin, Arabic, Greek, and Chinese, while there is a slight in- 
` crease in Hebrew, from 59 to 63, and in the western vernaculars (large for French, 
22 to 51). Translations into Hebrew were on the whole the most numerous, but 
there were translations from more other tongues into Latin and from Latin into 
more other tongues than in the case of any other medium. Contrary to the Re- 
naissance hypothesis are the conclusions that Giovanni Villani (to 1346) was a 
better historian than his brother Matteo (to 1363) or his nephew Filippo, who died 
in 1405, and that Gino Capponi, who died in 1420, surpassed his son Neri who 
continued his Chronicle to 1456. Sarton further regards Poggio’s Latin History of 
Florence to 1455 “as a definite retrogression.” 

Considering the size and scope of the work, there appear to be very few things 
that call for correction. 

Once in a while misstatements creep into the text, apparently because the 
author has relied on the studies of others and not seen the work in question him- 
self, At page 1241 Sarton says that the De reductione medicamentorum ad actum 
of Tommaso del Garbo “was probably . . . the most interesting treatise” (in 
pharmacy) written in the West, while at page 1673 he adds, “Two other brief 
works . . . De restauratione humidi radicalis and De reductione medicamentorum 
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ad actum, deal with the ways in which medicines should be made, the proper 
proportions, etc.” Actually these opuscula of four and three and a half pages re- 
spectively are purely scholastic and argumentative, not pharmaceutical. The former 
deals with actus and potentia, forms and qualities, and is in large part devoted to 
rehearsal and rebuttal of the opinion of Gentile da Foligno. The latter deals with 
a favorite physiological topic of that time, already treated in Arnald of Villanova’s 
De humido radicali. Petrarch’s De republica optime administranda is not “on the 
best form of government,” (p. 511) but on how to run a state well—good admin- 
istration. The assertion at pages 326 and 525 that Monti di Pietà originated only 
in the second half of the fifteenth century is negatived by discussion of them in the 
Summa of Antonino of Florence (1389-1459). Also a Defensorium montis pietatis 
had been composed by Lorenzo Ridolfi, who wrote on usury in 1403 and was 
Florentine ambassador 1414-1425. Buridan and Oresme had forerunners of their 
views on money. From the account of Petrarch’s De remediis utriusque fortunae 
at pages 506-507 one would never guess that it is a childish sort of conversation 
book, perhaps intended for elementary instruction in Latin, in which one of the 
two interlocutors confines himself to such repetitious remarks as the following: 


I have attained wisdom. 

Wise I am. 

I profess myself a sage. . 

I am wise. a 

I came to wisdom through study. 

From heaven I received perfect wisdom. 
Wisdom 1 grasped with avid mind. 

I am called wise. 

I am called wise by the people. 


And so on ad nauseam. f 
Petrarch’s ascent of Mt. Ventoux is still called “almost unique in medieval 
times” (p. 510), although Gertrud Stockmayer in 1910 noted various ascents and 
descriptions of mountains in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The purity and 
peculiar odor of mountain air is remarked in the Lumen animae addressed to John 
XXII (1316-1334). Speaking of John XXII, the affirmation at page 44 that he con- 
demned alchemy “implacably” is not borne out by the fuller account at page 167 
which recognizes that his decretal “was directed not against legitimate alchemy.” 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the text does not quite keep pace with the 
bibliography. At page 477 clerical schools are emphasized and nothing is said of 
lay masters, although my article is cited on “Elementary and Secondary Education 
in the Middle Ages.” The Excursions historiques of Charles Jourdain is cited a 
number of times, but at page 44 it is said anent the recommendation of teaching 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic by the Council of Vienne in 1311, “little came out of 
that,” and at page 375, “In order to implement the wishes of that council, Clement 
V ordered in 1312 the organization of the teaching of Arabic (as well as Hebrew, 
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Chaldaean”—/.c., Aramaic—“and Greek) in five universities, Rome, Paris, Oxford, 
Bologna, Salamanca. Professors were actually appointed in Rome, but otherwise the 
order remained a dead letter.” Both statements overlook the evidence supplied by 
Charles Jourdain for such teaching at Paris in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, as well as the fact that the University of the Roman Curia, to which the de- 
cree applied, was then at Avignon, not Rome. (See Rashdall, The Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, new edition of 1936, II, 30.) “Even Homer nods!” It 
is puzzling why there is no separate treatment of the alchemist, Bernard of Treves, 
and the content of his reply to Thomas of Bologna. 

One or two misspellings may be corrected. At page 565 insolubilis should be 
insolubilibus. On page 662 the title, De mortibus planetarum should read De 
motibus planetarum. At page 1482 and in the index Sommeria should be Som- 
maria. At page 1597 “R. Biblioteca Medicea Lorenziana,” should be “R. Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana.” It would seem that, if we have Petrarca instead of Petrarch, 
and Pietro of Abano for Peter of Abano (p. 519), the spelling Alessandria rather 
than Alexandria should be used for the town in Piedmont or northwestern Italy. 
The form, “Ptolemy of Lucques,” employed in the text of this as of the second 
volume, is fortunately now amended in the index to “Ptolemy of Lucca.” 

Incidentally, “apud montem Phesulanum” at page 638 surely designates Mont- 
pellier, not Fiesole. Although the identification of Balinas or Balinus with Apol- 
lonius of Tyana at page 759, note 9, goes back to Steinschneider and Berthelot, I 
remain unconvinced, since he is identified in his own supposed works with 
Apollo: “Dixit Balemiz qui Apollo dicitur . . .” etc. It would be silly or superfluous 
to say that Apollonius (of Tyana) was called Apollo, and anyone who could spell 
the god’s name correctly would not corrupt Apollonius into Balinus. The catalogue 
of the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum remarks anent MS. 12. C. XVIII 
(from which I have just quoted) that the author is “apparently . . . Jirgis ibn al- 
‘Amid.” 

A great improvement in the index of the third volume is that it covers the 
bibliographical references to writers on the fourteenth century since, as well as to 
those who lived in it. One could wish that the twenty-two lines of page references 
to Aristotle might have been distributed among his various works. Manuscript 
material is given so much more attention than in preceding volumes, and even a 
number of particular MSS. named, that they might well have been included in the 
general index or possibly have been grouped in a brief separate index of MSS. 

This is a great work of reference, Knowledge’s 

... ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time... 
It is the fullest and the broadest, the most up-to-date and scholarly, treatment 
of the fourteenth century which has ever been produced in any language. 
The question remains whether its wealth of detail and somewhat fulsome method 
of presentation should not have been sacrificed to produce a handier work, in 
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which one would not need to keep turning {rom one bulky volume to the other 
for general bibliography, addenda, indexes, etc. The author hates to omit any- 
thing that interests him and he is interested in almost everything. There are num- 
erous footnotes, personal asides and prolegomena, and digressions back to the 
thirteenth or forward to the fifteenth century. Titles of editions are sometimes 
given both in the text and the bibliographies. If, as is stated at page 8, “the reader 
wishing to have a general view of science and learning in the fourteenth century 
need read only chapters J and XV” (which cover some 671 pages or roughly one 
third of the whole), why were not these chapters issued in a separate volume for 
his benefit? The answer is that they as well as the twenty-six more specialized 
chapters with bibliographies which follow them are essential for the scholar as 
well as the general reader because, while “each scientist . . . must be placed, some- 
times a little arbitrarily, in a definite chapter, his activities in other fields must be 
recalled” in these long introductory chapters. And, as a matter of fact, some things 
are treated in the introductory chapters which are not mentioned again in the sub- 
sequent chapters, for example, the action of the Council of Vienne as to oriental 
languages to which we have referred, or the excellent accounts of treatises on colors, 
manufacture and use of glass, and manufacture and use of paper at pages 168-70, 
170-73, and 174-77 (the last passage is not indexed under “Paper”). On the other 
hand, a topic such as gauging is discussed in three different places, to which one 
must turn back and forth. j 

Various minor points and problems in the history of science have been sug- 
gested by the perusal of this volume, but discussion of them must be deferred to 
another place. May George Sarton, confirmed and expert medievalist that he now 
is, live to complete the fourth volume or volumes upon the fifteenth century! 


Columbia University Lynn THORNDIKE 


GERBERT: HUMANISME ET CHRETIENTE AU X* SIECLE. By Le 
Chanoine Jean Leflon, Professeur à l'Institut Catholique de Paris. (Abbaye Saint 
Wandrille, Normandy: Editions de Fontenelle. 1946. Pp. xxvii, 392.) 


Tuts book, and the collection “Figures Monastiques” of which it is a part, is 
evidence that scholarly works dealing with past centuries had a good chance for 
publication in occupied and war-torn France, even in Normandy itself. The col- 
lection is published by the Benedictines of the abbey of Saint Wandrille, that 
ancient, illustrious, and charming monastery on the winding Seine west of Rouen, 
reoccupied since 1931 by Bendictine monks who appear to be reviving learning 
- in the venerable abbey under conditions of strife, uncertainty, and shortages not 
too dissimilar to those Gerbert coped with in the disrupting times of the tenth 
century, Five volumes have appeared in their series: Jean Cassien by Le Chanoine 
Léon Cristiani; Saint Columban by Dom Jean Laporte, monk of Saint Wandrille; 
Pierre le Venerable by Jean Leclercq, monk of Clervaux; Dom Marténe by Joseph 
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Daoust, and the present book on Gerbert by Jean Leflon. It is appropriate that 
the intellectual revival at Saint Wandrille should sponsor a study of Gerbert, for 
one of its most illustrious reforming abbots, Saint Gerard (1008-1031) received 
his inspiration from the school of Gerbert at Reims. 

Professor Lefion, too, has accomplished a surprising amount of first-rate re- 
search and publication considering the unsettled times in which he has worked. 
Having brought out three volumes on Etienne-Alexandre Bernier, Evéque d'Or- 
léans in 1938, a work honored by the Académie Francaise and awarded the Grand 
Prix Gobert, he published in 1942 the Histoire de VÉglise de Reims du 1% au 
Ve siècle (Reims, 1942). This basic study was similarly honored during the war 
by the Académie Frangaise. While the fate of the world was being decided in 
Normandy after D Day, Professor Leflon was steeping himself in Monsieur Emery, 
l'Église d’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution (Paris, 1945) and preparing himself to 
write the present volume on Gerbert and the tenth century which was completed 
with the imprimatur in October of 1945. 

This is perhaps the first book on Gerbert avowedly written for the general 
public. Its style is vivid and colorful, yet it sacrifices nothing in scholarship or 
dignity. It treats the life of Gerbert chronologically from his youthful days at 
Aurillac to his acts as Pope Sylvester IT. Leflon’s primary importance to the scholar 
is the fact that he co-ordinates the miscellaneous and often contradictory writings 
upon all phases of Gerbert’s life and work. He leans upon seven recent French 
publications on different phases of Gerbert’s activities, only three of which were 
available to the reviewer when he wrote “Gerbert, the Teacher” (American His- 
torical Review, LII [April, 1947], 456-76). Leflon makes extensive use of Emile 
Lesne's important and erudite fifth volume of his Histoire de la propriété ecclé- 
siastique en France, entitled Les écoles de la fin du VIII" siècle a la fin du XI 
(Lille, 1940), where the school world of the tenth century is admirably recon- 
structed as a background to Gerbert’s scientific and pedagogic methods. Neither 
Lesne, nor Leflon’s Gerbert for that matter, were included in S. Harrison Thom- 
son’s list of “Continental Publications on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
1940-1946,” in Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, No. 19 (September, 
1947). 

The author makes admirable use of Gerbert’s letters and Richer’s Historia, the 
two basic sources for all Gerbert studies. He quotes from 121 of the 220 letters 
ascribed to Gerbert by Julien Havet, giving many of them in full. His French 
translation of Gerbert is in the main excellent and close to the original, far superior 
to the translation of Edouard de Barthélemy (Paris, 1868). One could wish that 
Leflon might undertake a more basic attempt to attract the general reader to Ger- 
bert by editing and translating into French all of Gerbert’s writings in such a 
modern series as Les classiques de l'histoire de France au Moyen Age, where 
Robert Latouche has done such an acceptable edition of Richer. Incidentally, when- 
ever Leflon quotes Richer he uses the translation of Latouche literally. One could 
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wish again that such a good Latinist had made independent translations of Richer 
in certain mooted and obscure passages. 

Leflon has added very little to what has already been written concerning 
Gerbert, but Gerbert scholars will be grateful for this co-ordination of past writ- 
ings and opinions, as well as for the charming manner in which Gerbert’s lively 
story is presented. A few careless errors in dates and editions mar the bibliography 
and it is sometimes exasperating to run into inexact citations in the footnotes. 
These, however, are minor criticisms of a good book. 


Hofstra College Oscar G. DARLINGTON 


LA PROVINCE DE DACIE DE L'ORDRE DES FRÈRES PRÊCHEURS. I, 
HISTOIRE GÉNÉRALE JUSQU’AU GRAND SCHISME. By Jarl Gallén. 
[Institutum Historicum ff. Praedicatorum Romae ad S. Sabinae, Dissertationes 


Historicae, Fasciculus XII.] (Helsingfors: Söderström € C:o. 1946. Pp. xxxii, 
288.) 


As the title indicates, the book covers the general history of the Dominicans in 
northern Europe from the early thirteenth century to the Great Schism. The 
Dominican province of Dacia was established in 1228 and eventually included 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic coast lands from Denmark to Finland. 
A projected second volume will carry the story from the Great Schism to the dis- 
solution of the province in the Lutheran revolt, and will also deal with social and 
religious life in greater detail, 

The introduction contains a good critical evaluation of earlier studies—they 
are inadequate in many important respects—but is primarily concerned with the 
problem of sources. Catholic buildings were destroyed or confiscated throughout 
the North in the sixteenth century, the Catholic religion was vigorously suppressed, 
and Catholic Church records of all kinds were either destroyed or neglected. Hence 
extant archival material for the history of the church in northern Europe, espe- 
cially in Sweden, during the late Middle Ages, is very scanty. The author, however, 
was able to unearth much new material in the Vatican archives especially. The 
utilization of this material adds very much to the importance of the present book. 

The main exposition is divided into three parts: I. Fondation et premier 
développement (1219-1261); II. Epanouissement (1261-1315/20); III. Exubérance 
et déclin (1315/20-1378). There are three excursuses, the most interesting of which 
deals thoroughly with the controversial question of St. Dominic’s journeys to Den- 
mark. The book is furnished with elaborate prosopographical indexes, three maps, 
ten genealogical tables, and an exceptionally valuable bibliography. 

Gallén is obviously an enthusiastic admirer of the work of the Dominicans in 
the North, but, as we should expect in the case of a well-trained Finnish scholar, he 
is critical and objective in the treatment of his material. His handling of the causes 
of the decline of the province of Dacia is particularly good. 
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Two criticisms of a general nature may be made. In the first place, scantiness 
of source material has led Gallén to indulge a little too much in conjecture and 
historical reconstruction, although he never fails to warn the reader in each in- 
stance. In the second place, one could wish that he had given more space and 
emphasis to the work of other religious orders and of the secular clergy in the 
North during the period covered. Significant as the achievement of the Dominicans 
was, it was only one phase of the work of the church in the North, and the 
Dominican achievement itself must be evaluated ultimately on this broader basis. 


Catholic University of America Martin R. P. McGuire 


THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND THEIR ORGANIZATION IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES. By 4. Hamilton Thompson, Sometime Professor of History, 
University of Leeds, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [The 
Ford Lectures for 1933.] (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1947. Pp. xv, 327. $5.50.) 


Dr. Hamilton Thompson devotes his first lecture to the episcopate, his second 
to the closely related topic of diocesan organization and administration. His dis- 
cussion of the relation of the English episcopate to the crown and to the papacy is 
particularly valuable. A statement in the second lecture, “The whole character of 
the business thus carried on is somewhat formal and mechanical,” is probably ac- 
curate—after all, he is dealing with the mechanics of diocesan administration—but 
of far greater significance are the closing words, “... the post Reformation church 
continued its administrative course in the well-worn grooves marked out for it on 
these lines.” The lecture on cathedral and collegiate churches and chapters treats 
of the class of clergy from whom the rulers of the church were chosen, who were 
for the most part better lawyers than theologians and whose activities, apart from 
their maintenance of a continual succession of services, were largely matters of 
financial and legal business. There was a clear line drawn between these “sublimes 
and litterati, men of birth and lettered clerks,” and the parsons, vicars, and curates 
who form the subject of the fourth lecture. Pluralism, nonresidence, appropriations, 
and parochial administration are here in turn discussed, with a few paragraphs 
about the fabric of the parish church. 

The author leaves the main highway of medieval church history in the lecture 
on chantries and colleges of chantry-priests. He points out the close relation be- 
tween the growth of the chantry system and the growth of the middle class, ex- 
plains the main types of chantry college, discusses their statutes, and gives much 
information on stipendiary chaplains and chantrists proper. Especially noteworthy 
is his consideration of the contribution of the chantry system to later medieval 
learning, including the statement that “the early colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge . . . cannot be dissociated from chantry foundations.” In the last lecture, on 
the monasteries, Dr. Thompson returns to a familiar and well-beaten path. 
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In sum, this volume, which shows evidence of revision in the years since the 
lectures were delivered, is a work of sound learning and sound common sense. Its 
limitations are the inevitable consequence of the restrictions of time and space. 
When an author has given us so much, it were ungracious to find fault because 
he has not given us more. Over a hundred pages of appendixes—for the most part, 
piéces justificatives—add markedly to its value. 


Washington and Jefferson College ALFRED H. SWEET 


CHAUCER’S WORLD. Compiled by Edith Rickert. Edited by Clair C. Olson 
and Martin M. Crow. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. xxi, 
456. $6.75.) 


Tuts book is another illustration of the richly varied interests of Edith Rickert, a 
task left uncompleted on her death in 1938. In the final arrangement and selection 
of materials it represents the work of Drs, Olson and Crow, former pupils of Miss 
Rickert and Professor Manly. The pictorial illustrations, from contemporary manu- 
scripts, were chosen by Margaret Rickert, who was familiar with her sister’s project, 
the plan, and the materials. To those who knew Edith Rickert, her sister’s memoir 
(pp. vi-ix) is a beautiful and fitting tribute. Here is a woman whose activities 
ranged from author of children’s stories to the most laborious and exacting details 
of medieval scholarship. The book is a by-product of her collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Manly on The Text of the Canterbury Tales (8 vols., 1940) and of her 
documentary research for data for the revision of Chaucer Life Records, the ma- 
terial for which “still lies in the files of the University of Chicago library awaiting 
an editor and publication.” 

Among many analogous predecessors of the past seventy or eighty years this 
volume is distinctive. It is limited to Chaucer’s period and centers upon details of 
the life with which he was familiar. Specifically, “many of the selections deal with 
people, places, or events that Chaucer himself knew or knew of.” About eighty 
per cent of the selections from manuscripts had not been previously published. 
Miss Rickert through a period of fourteen years sifted these selections from docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office and in other London sources, 

The materials as finally organized by the editors include the following sections: 
London Life, The Home, Training and Education, Careers, Entertainment, Travel, 
War, The Rich and the Poor, Religion, Death and Burial. The most valuable, 
interesting, and authentic documents for the details of the daily life of Chaucer’s 
world are the “Original Letter Books” (books of municipalities containing varied 

daily matters), “Husting Rolls” (recording wills and deeds of London freemen), 
` and “Plea or Memoranda Rolls” (“believed to be informal records of cases in the 
mayor's court”). From these sources come highly individualized bits. Space per- 
mits listing only a few samples from one category: practice of justice that fitted 
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the punishment to the crime: the charcoal seller accused of selling short-weight 
sacks, put in the pillory with the sacks burned beneath him; the vendor of rotten, 
stinking fish, confined in a pillory for an hour with the fish burned under him; 
John Penrose, convicted of selling unsound wine, forced to drink part and to 
have the remainder poured on his head; a magician placed in a pillory with the 
instruments and devices he used hung around his neck. Books of instructions by 
doctors (e.g., John of Arderne), records of merchants (e.g., Gilbert Maghfeld, 


. money lender, to whom Chaucer, among others, turned), regulations for gildsmen, 


treatises on gardening, lists of home remedies, and courtesy books (e.g., Babees 
Book) are in a class of original sources analogous with those above. Of lesser value 
are semiliterary or literary documents: e.g., The Book of the Knight la Tour 
Landry, Le Menagier de Paris, Lydgate’s London Lickpenny, and Gower’s Mirour 
de Llomme. 

To suggest items not mentioned above, the following hurried and incomplete 
epitome is given: traffic regulations, with punishment for violation of speed laws; 
fire regulations and smoke nuisance; prices of food; St. Paul’s as a center for buying 
and selling; contractor’s plans for the details of a house; inventory of the contents 
of a home; how to serve a meal; education, from early childhood through final 
preparation for professional careers; entertainment, in its ranges from the tourna- 
ment, to horse-racing, football playing, cock-fighting, gambling, minstrelsy, and 
tavern brawls; a glimpse at the churchmen, secular and religious, through records 
concerning penances, funeral rites, and chantries. All are easy to follow, for all the 
selections in Chaucer’s World are translated or modernized. Here is “God's plenty” 
for the research student in history and social studies and in literature who is seek- 
ing a convenient vade mecum, for the alert undergraduate, or for the curious and 
interested general reader. 

The volume supports in extenso the judgment of John L. Lowes (Geoffrey 
Chaucer and the Development of His Genius, pp. 68-69): “The immortal figures 
of the Prologue and the Tales have their ancestry on the one side in the Customs 
and the missions and the Clerkship of the Works . . . and even in the survey of 
sewers, walls, and ditches along the Thames. Their roots are deep in the life 
which their creator lived.” Also, in this volume Miss Rickert is pretty surely mak- 
ing a conscious apología for J. M. Manly’s “collection of suggestions” in Some New 
Light on Chaucer. And it is an effective refutation of G. R. Owst’s indictment 
in his great but myopic book, Literature and the Pulpit in Medieval England (p. 
230): “Professor Manly, we think, would hardly have ventured so rashly to suggest 
that Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims represent particular individuals of the poet’s 
acquaintance, had he realized how thoroughly representative and even common- 
place many of them are in a contemporary literature [sermon collections] which 
has been wholly neglected. The truth of the matter is that scholars for so long 
have been poking their noses into every conceivable foreign source-book and every 
kind of domestic record in their endeavour to throw fresh light upon the poet 
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that they have entirely overlooked this modest field of the sermons which lies as 
it were at their very feet.” 


University of North Carolina GrorcE R. COFFMAN 


Modern European History 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN GERMANY. By G. Barraclough, Professor in the 
University of Liverpool; Sometime Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1947. Pp. xi, 481. $6.00.) 


Tuts book was written during the war as a contribution to our understanding 
of the “German problem” and as a kind of protest against the frequent practice 
of regarding German history as beginning in the eighteenth century. Professor 
Barraclough believes that only reflection upon the remote past will throw light 
upon the incompleteness and retardation of German development; that the roots 
of ‘current problems are to be sought in such things as the failure to consolidate 
the German monarchy in the eleventh century, the disintegration of national unity 
after 1250, the withering of representative estates after the Reformation and the 
decay of the middle classes after the Thirty Years’ War. In this belief he has written 
a clear but detailed survey, two thirds of which is devoted to the period before 
1519 and only fifty pages to the period after 1815. 

Professor Barraclough’s main theme is the atomization of Germany as a result 
of the development of princely particularism, and this he traces systematically from 
the investiture struggle to the consolidation of petty absolutism after 1648. The 
aggrandizement of the princes at the expense of effective monarchy was, in his 
opinion, aided at all critical points in German development by the intervention of 
foreign powers, and the author’s treatment of foreign affairs is pérhaps the most 
notable feature of his book. He has been successful also, however, in overcoming 
the problem posed by the fact that German history has no essential unity after 1356, 
and his account of the relations between the princes and the estates and the even- 
tual decline of the latter is a brilliant piece of synthesis. 

To the author, the German problem of modern times was clearly posed as early 
as 1648. By that date, Germany was sunk in a particularism which was to retard 
national unity until 1871 and was, even after that time, to exercise disturbing 
` effects in Germany’s political life. By that date also, insuperable barriers had been 
placed in the way of peaceful evolution into democratic forms capable of expressing 
the will of the German people, and the alliance of reaction and privilege had be- 
come strong enough to stifle popular movements for liberty. The settlements of 
1871 and 1918, each in its own way, attempted unsuccessfully to resolve the frustra- 
tions of the past; but “the unsolved problems of unity and democracy [remain] 
the substantial legacy of Germany’s past to Germany’s present.” 
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Neither the author’s method of organization nor his conclusions will receive 
the unanimous approval of scholars. Students of the Reformation will doubtless be 
surprised to find so few pages devoted to the period 1519-1618, although they will 
probably find Professor Barraclough’s treatment of the effect of Lutheranism on 

` the political and social attitudes of the middle class provocative despite its brevity. 
Those who agree with Srbik’s view that the continuing problem in German his- 
tory lies in the “Nebeneinander, Nacheinander und Gegeneinander des universalen, 
des mitteleuropáischen und des nationalstaatlichen Momentes” will object to the 


author's assertion that “the empire was a meaningless historical survival” after 


1648 and will find the chapter on the nineteenth century excessively “Rleindeutsch.” 
Specialists in the Weimar period may feel that, in his account of the Republic, 
Professor Barraclough loses the objectivity which characterizes the earlier chapters 
and adopts what may be called a rigid Independent Socialist point of view. These 
criticisms notwithstanding, the book as a whole is a masterly simplification of the 
tangled and contradictory course of German history. 


Princeton University Gorpon A. CRAIG 


UNKNOWN GERMANY: AN INNER CHRONICLE OF THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR BASED ON LETTERS AND DIARIES. By Hanna Hafkes- 
brink. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. x, 164. $2.50.) 


Dr. Hafkesbrink has written a remarkable and scholarly monograph which 
throws new light on the German war experience of 1914-1918 by an objective 
analysis of the letters and diaries of German soldiers as well as of autobiographies 
_and the writings of Mann, Zweig, Dehmel, Toller, Rilke, Binding, Buckmayer, 
George, Jiinger, Remarque, and others. 

The book is divided into six parts, entitled: Prophets of Doom, Enthusiastic 
Welcoming of War, Disillusioning Encounter with War, Quest for the Meaning 
of War, Human Identification with the Enemy, and Hopes for the Future. The 
author seeks with scholarly objectivity to find the better qualities of the German 
people, the reasons for the decline of their spiritual substance, and the growth of 
eclectic materialism. Moreover, Dr. Hafkesbrink makes a definite historical con- 
tribution by showing how a group of creative writers rather than the leading 
statesmen and politicians preformulated the categories with which the returning 
veterans and the exhausted civilians were destined after the armistice of 1918 to 
interpret the Allied verdict of aggression and failure at the end of four years of 
suffering and idealism. 

No one among the prophets of doom in prewar Germany had clearer visions 
of the approaching cataclysm than Lamprecht, Spengler, and Luxemburg, yet the 
author does not quote their apprehensions. 

The national enthusiasm of August 1, 1914, was due not only to the obedience 
of the “uncritical average citizen” to the moral authority which the empire assumed 


s at 
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in the hour of threatening danger of war but also to his belief that the empire was 
being attacked by envious enemies. The war poem of the Rhenish blacksmith 
Heinrich Lersch is perhaps the most moving and the most impressive one in the 
war literature of 1914-1915 (pp. 81-82). “The common denominator of almost 
all the autobiographical accounts of the war enthusiasm of 1914,” states the author, 
“is their ecstatic expression of happiness over the sudden and unexpected experi- 
ence of national solidarity.” In the disillusioning encounter with war the German, 
foremost among Continental peoples in technical discoveries, became bitterly dis- 
appointed over the mechanization of modern warfare—elementary though that 
was in World War I—and the triumph of the machine over all knightly qualities 
of man. It is significant that the author quotes primarily those who expected victory 
and none who mentions the tightening blockade, American intervention, and the 
Russian Revolution. Vain was the hope in 1914 of the historical repetition of the 
rising of 1813 with its early victory, and vain was later the hope in 1939 for a 
repetition of the enthusiasm of 1914. 

Dr, Hafkesbrink is of the opinion that the humane identification with the 
énemy found its most spontaneous expression in the soldiers’ attitude toward the 
civil victims (p. 114), and that the excesses of World War I remained isolated 
instances. An error in the first English translation of Binding’s war diary is unfor- 
tunately repeated (p. 151). While life on the wall of iron and fire did not en- 
courage dreams of a world undivided by hatred, the author has quoted from the 
letters of many front-line fighters to show that war had become for thousands the 
symbol of all evil. 

This is a well-written book which presents the spiritual vitality and constructive 
powers of important groups of Germans. Dr. Hafkesbrink’s principal conclusions 
are, moreover, confirmed by Friedrich Meinecke in Die deutsche Katastrophe. 


Stanford University RaLen HasweLL Lurz 


WAHN UND WIRKLICHKEIT: DIE AUSSENPOLITIK DES DRITTEN 

REICHES. VERSUCH EINER DARSTELLUNG. By Erich Kordt. In col- 

- laboration with Karl Heinz Abshagen. (Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft. 1947. Pp. 419.) 


Tuts volume represents, to my knowledge, the first German foreign political 
survey covering the years 1933 to 1945. As a factual account it is, and probably 
will remain, indispensable to any study concerned with world events between 1933 
and 1941. For the author (a member of the former German Foreign Office since 
1928), while an assistant to von Ribbentrop, also was one of the key figures in the 
Wilhelmstrasse opposition. He was a participant in Nazi foreign affairs, but he 
was also their critic. And he actively attempted to prevent the outbreak of World 
War II. 

Professor Harold C. Deutsch, who interrogated Erich Kordt for several weeks 
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in Washington, D. C., in 1945, kindly supplied the following additional informa- 
tion; “Kordt's association with Ribbentrop was most painful to him, both because 
of his extreme antipathy for him personally and because he hardly relished the 
role that had been assigned to him by von Buelow, that of keeping an eye on 
+. Ribbentrop for the opposition and of doing nothing to prevent him making a fool 
of himself. . . . Kordt's sources of information were of the best. He was close to 
both Buelow and Weizsaecker [the two secretaries of state under the Nazi regime] 
and a very intimate friend of Hitler’s famous interpreter, Paul Schmidt, who was 
in the habit of dictating the summaries of Hitler conferences with foreigners in 
Kordt’s presence, .. .” 

The main service which Kordt renders is twofold. He exposes trends which 
have not yet been sufficiently taken into account in non-German literature. He 
also supplements known facts with minute details, so vitally necessary in the 
analysis of foreign affairs determined by moods, expediency, and sudden oppor- 
tunities. 

Thus one cannot fail to read with considerable interest the account of disagree- 
ments between Hitler and Mussolini which lasted well into 1941. Much publicized 
affairs, such as Hitler’s state visit to Rome, appear as part of a series of intrigues 
and frustrations veiled by pomp and communiqués. Equally valuable is the ac- 
count of the Hitler-Franco relations which lends strength to the opinion of those 
who believe, as this writer does, that Franco was neither pro-Nazi nor anti-Allies, 
but pro-Spain. As for the German-Japanese relations, Tokyo’s offers (in 1942 and 
1943) to mediate between the Reich and Soviet Russia are of paramount interest. 
The idea of Tojo’s visiting Berlin was contemplated by the Far Eastern Axis allies. 

Kordt’s specific contributions to our knowledge of German foreign relations 
are too manifold even to be suggested here. However, the breathless account of 
the days just prior to the outbreak of the war stands out. So do the palace intrigues 
in Berlin on the eve of the Munich conference, which was perhaps saved through 
Goering’s plotting against Ribbentrop. Kordt also has a great deal of additional 
information to give on the relations with the southeastern (the creation of the Slova- 
kian protectorate, for instance), as well as with the western, countries. 

The question of Mr. Kordt’s reliability must of course be raised. As far as the 
more technical aspects are concerned, a few incorrect dates are to be found and 
the added chronology is quite inadequate. There are also a few omissions of fact, 
none of these of vital importance however. And, as Mr. Abshagen points out in 
his introductory remarks, the lack of reference material was omnipresent. 

In regard to major textual aspects, the volume has one particular shortcoming: 
Kordt’s estimates of a few of his former colleagues (e.g., Gauss, Weizsaecker) 
appear to rest on personal bias. Yet such agreement as that between Mr, Kordt 
and Mr. Welles in their reports on the fatal Ribbentrop-Bonnet discussion in 
December, 1938, is striking. So is the consensus between Kordt and Prince Konoye 
(in his memoirs) on the events following Matsuoka’s return from Berlin to Tokyo. 
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There is further cause, in a completely different sense, to be convinced of the 
author’s integrity. Repeatedly he raises the reader’s admiration by his unmitigated 
strength of conviction and his frank criticism. He states plainly that this book was 
written in order to avoid the creation of another Dolchstosslegende: “From 1933 
on, German policies were based on a derangement of the most important moral 
concepts. . . . It would be useless and dangerous to try to represent the German 
people as the innocent offering of these errors,” 

But whatever the German guilt, Kordt argues, as does Karl Jaspers, there have 
also been “accessory” factors to the German catastrophe. For instance, he points 
out, the German-British Naval Agreement sanctioned, in effect, the Rhineland 
occupation which had occurred two months previously (Winston Churchill makes 
the same point in his most recent volume). Or, he asks, why did the Allies demand 
“unconditional surrender”? The formula only gave a weapon of great propaganda 
value to the Hitler regime (the Goebbels diaries confirm this) and prolonged 
the agony. l gS 

Kordt’s voice appeals as one of balanced reasoning and of promise. One there- 
fore wishes that he would write another volume and that this volume would have 
the following elements: more (and annotated) facts; a clear differentiation be- 
tween personal experiences and those of others (some of the experiences in this 
volume were accredited to others while, actually, they were Kordt’s own); and, 
above all, a detailed outline of his approach to Germany’s present-day problems. 
For it is with men of his stature that one begins to hope again for a new and 
creative German future. 


San Gabriel, California Pau F. HuLDERMANN 


DIE DEUTSCHE KATASTROPHE: BETRACHTUNGEN UND ERIN- 
NERUNGEN. By Friedrich Meinecke. (Wiesbaden: Eberhard Brackhaus 
Verlag. 1946. Pp. 177. Mil. Gov. License No. US-W-2012.) 


Tuts book, the mature reflections and observations of a historian who has pur- 
sued assiduously and with rare penetration the study of the inner conflicts of Ger- 
man and Western civilization provides an answer to how Germany “got that 
way.” Its appearance in two editions in the first year indicates an attempt by the 
German scholarly world to reach an accounting with itself. 

Meinecke does not pretend that a work written in 1946 can be definitive. 
Nevertheless, aside from the objective contents, he felt that a work done imme- 
diately after the catastrophe would constitute in itself a source, in that it embodied 
the contemporary atmosphere which often cannot be recaptured from ordinary 
sources. He recognized, too, that his own observations derived from extensive 
contacts with such notables of the Weimar Republic as Reichs Chancellor Briin- 
ing, Reichswehr Minister Groener, and with some of the anti-Hitler military con- 
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rators, like General Beck, who were active in the abortive Putsch of July, 1944, 
nanded recording. 
A listing of the topics in the book gives a clue to the scope of the subjects con- 
ered: (1) the two “waves” of the age [nationalism and socialism]; (2) the 
rman people before and after the establishment of the empire [Bismarckian]; 
) the German people in World War I; (4) the first postwar events; (5) homo 
iens and homo faber; (6) militarism and Hitlerism; (7) Machiavellianism of 
masses; (8) chance (Zufall) and the universal; (9) the positive content of 
tlerism; (10) Hitlerism and Bolshevism; (11) Hitlerism and Christianity; (12) 
tlerism and the Western Powers; (13) has Hitlerism a future? (14) the back- 
vund of July 20, 1944 [date of the attempted assassination of Hitler]; (15) paths 
vard recovery. 
In a review one can note only some of the forces and factors which Meinecke 
ed out as fundamental to the rise of National Socialism. The baldness of a brief - 
cement, through the omission .of accompanying elucidations and qualifications, 
vever, often will do an injustice to the author. The emergence of nationalism 
hich Meinecke generally associated with the middle class) and socialism, the 
> dominant “waves” of the nineteenth century, produced many of the conflicts 
i situations which ultimately fostered the cause of Hitler. The latter, sensing 
. need, as well as recognizing the potentialities, of a synthesis of the two, ex- 
ited the, situation to realize his own strivings for power. In the process a host 
Western ideals, not only liberal and humanitarian but also Christian, were 
shadowed or discarded. The individual soul lost its dignity and worth to the 
ole, a great loss of cultural values which the new ideology did not replace. 
An important factor in producing the Nazi type lay in the lack of a healthy and 
‘monious relationship between the rational and irrational forces of the soul; 
mo sapiens in our age has been displaced by homo faber. An emphasis on pro- 
sional and technical skills, the trend toward external standardization resulted 
an unbalanced training. The products thereof (Meinecke cites Rosenberg as an 
imple) at a certain stage in life may strike out to redress the balance; emotional 
irrational forces react blindly against a previous neglect, frequently turning to 
tic ideals, the latest modes, and schemes to save the world in an attempt to give 
otional content and meaning to a previous one-sided existence. 
We may be too close to the event to have much patience with Meinecke’s at- 
apt to extract something positive from National Socialism. Meinecke’s personal 
egrity and a consciousness of having been in the right against Hitler throughout 
ty account for his courage in probing to see whether something of permanent 
ue might not be retrieved from an otherwise calamitous period. 
As for the future, Meinecke advocates a German alignment with a central and 
stern European federation. Germany’s future status necessarily would be similar 
that of Sweden and Holland, states, once great powers, which still revere their 
tional heroes and traditions and live a life of broad cultural content. Likewise, as 
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in the case of the Netherlands, Germany would be obliged to depend on one or an- 
other of the great world powers for survival. 

Meinecke’s work, while emphasizing the German crisis, has value for all who 
are interested in the malaise afflicting the Western world in general. Few will 
assert that the inner conflicts of our civilization which brought a highly educated 
and advanced people like the Germans to ruin were solely of German origin or 
peculiar to Germany alone. 


Montana State University Oscar J. HaMMEN 


AUSTRIA FROM HABSBURG TO HITLER. By Charles A. Gulick. With a 
Foreword by Walther Federn. Volume I, LABOR’S WORKSHOP OF 
DEMOCRACY. Volume II, FASCISM’S SUBVERSION OF DEMOCRACY. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1948. Pp. xxiii, 7713 xi, 775-1906. 
$20.00.) 5 


Tre Austrian state in the period from Habsburg to Hitler resembled the main 
body of a badly wrecked airplane which in hitting the ground lost its wings and 
tail assembly. There was a universal belief that Austria, deprived of the role she 
had played in the then newly defunct Habsburg empire could not continue to 
exist. The ruling group in the new state, consisting of clergy, bureaucrats, busi- 
nessmen, former officers, and aristocrats still dreamed of the splendor of Habsburg 
days, These views were opposed by the Socialist party, as the representative of the 
workers, The workers saw no reason to lament the fall of an empire that had been 
controlled by their class enemies. They sympathized to a certain extent with the 
nations that had broken away from the Habsburg rule and favored an Anschluss 
with the German republic. 

Dr, Gulick, professor of economics at the University of California at Berkeley, 
has written the history of this short-lived state largely from the viewpoint of the 
workers. A convinced advocate of social progress through reform, he was deeply 
impressed by the social improvements for which the Austrian Socialists stood. In 
his voluminous work he has drawn a meticulously documented picture of the 
history of social reform both in Austria as a whole and, especially, in “red” Vienna, 
of the growth of co-operatives and trade unions, of the improvements in the fields 
of social insurance, education, recreation, and medical care. Following in the foot- 
steps of von Philippovich he pitilessly destroys the smoke screen of Strauss waltzes 
and Gemiitlichkeit which for the outsider concealed the social life of a city where 
in the beginning of this century over seventy-three per cent of the inhabitants 
lived in unsanitary one-room apartments, which in most cases gave shelter to an 
entire family with children plus the inevitable “bed tenant.” Using this dark 
scenery as background, Dr. Gulick makes an energetic and successful effort to 
defend the much-criticized socialist housing program, from the viewpoints of both 
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history and economy, because of its effect on the health of the population and, 
thus, on the productivity of labor. Public opinion on the value of the manifold 
reforms carried out by the Socialists in the Austrian parliament and in the Vienna 
Rathaus was divided and perhaps will always remain so. Yet even readers not 
accepting the author’s views on these subjects will hardly deny the fact that he 
has given an extremely lucid presentation of the issue and, in showing the con- 
nection between the history of social reform and the general development of 
Austrian politics, has displayed great acumen and an extraordinary knowledge of 
small detail, acquired in thirteen years of painstaking research work. 

In his description of the gradual decline and the downfall of the Socialist party 
in Austria, Dr. Gulick offers a lengthy analysis of the Socialist “uprising” of 
February, 1934, of its causes and the trials that followed it, and of the general 
trend towards “Clerico-Fascism” which in Austria, as a Catholic country with 
a strong peasant and petit bourgeois population had already been visible long 
before the Nazification of the socially more modern Reich. Dr. Gulick is inspired 
by a feeling of flaming anger at the sight of the destruction of social legislation 
brought about by the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg regimes, of the financial strangling 
of the city of Vienna, center of social reform, and of the encouraging of anti- 
Semitism by the “Clerico-Fascists.” He proves the memoirs of the much-discussed, 
unscrupulous young Heimwehr chief Prince Starhemberg to be a collection of dis- 
tortions and omissions of the worst kind, and he successfully unmasks both the 
allegedly democratic spirit of the Dollfuss constitution and the claims of Dr. 
Schuschnigg, made in recent publications, that he was not a totalitarian at heart. 

The criticisms which these and similar statements by Gulick, such as his very 
unfavorable comments on the chancellor prelate Ignaz Seipel will no doubt provoke 
in Catholic circles should be tempered by the consideration that the Austrian brand 
of Catholicism differed from that of some other countries by its primarily agrarian 
and petit bourgeois structure, It was this structure which made Austria especially 
receptive to the political propaganda emanating from the Fascist countries and 
which thus—as Gulick correctly shows—helped to prepare the way for Hitlerian 
aggression. 

That a work of this kind is open to sharp attacks from all sides is known to 
the author himself. “The social scientist,” he says in defending his fighting spirit 
(p. 11), “has not only the right but the duty to draw conclusions from, and express 
calm judgment on, the factual evidence available.” We do not want to attack the 
author because of his method. Still, it would hardly have been necessary, even for 
a scholar of his school of thought, to give entire passages of his work the shape 
of a concluding statement made by counsel for the defense in some sort of world 
history trial. By cutting down such passages, precious space could have been saved 
which might have been used for enlarging on the personal background of the main 
actors in the game, men like Renner, Otto Bauer, Julius Deutsch, Seitz, Schmitz, 
Fey, Starhemberg, Dollfuss, and Schuschnigg, and for adding a chapter on Aus- 
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tria’s economic development, her trade connections with other countries, and the 
role she played in the international armament boom. 

It may be regretted, in the interest of historical science, that a comprehensive 
work of this kind had to be based almost exclusively on printed source material, 
among which clippings from Austrian and Anglo-Saxon papers played a con- 
spicuous role. The delay on the part of our government in releasing information 
from, or granting access to, captured documents from Europe, with the exception 
of the comparatively small collection which is earmarked for publication, has pre- 
vented the author from gaining knowledge which, it may be surmised, would 
have been priceless. Yet this defect for which he is not to blame should not 
obscure the great merits of his achievement. He has enriched history by a most 
valuable contribution of monumental scope and character, 


Washington, D. C. Grorcz W. F. HALLGARTEN 


PAPAL LEGATE AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT: CARDINAL SERI- 
PANDO. By the Rt. Rev. Hubert Jedin. Translated by the Rev. Frederic C. 
Eckhoff. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. 1947. Pp. viii, 720. $7.50.) 


Tus study, though the subject is not new to scholars—Jedin's Girolamo Seri- 
pando, sein Leben und Denken im Geisteskampf des 16ten Jahrhunderts was pub- 
lished in two volumes at Würzburg in 1937—is a welcome addition to the very 
meager number of books in English on leading figures of the Counter Reforma- 
tion. Compared with H. O. Evennett’s The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council 
of Trent (Cambridge, England, 1931), it is weighted on the theological side, but 
this lends it the greater interest, since the subject is an Augustinian, member of an 
order which played a unique part in the Protestant revolution. It is salutary, 
moreover, to approach from another and important point of view a period which 
tends to become Calvinocentric; and for this reviewer, at any rate, Seripando is 
one of those who, for a generation—say, to. the failure of the Colloquy of Regens- 
burg—postponed a “counter” reformation. His tireless efforts at the first assembly 
of the Council of Trent in favor of an “Augustinian” theory of justification would, 
if successful, have been a significant victory for the moderates; for Seripando was 
not in harmony with Carafa, and, on the eve of the last assembly of the council, 
accepted unwillingly a place on the board of the Inquisition, with its record of 
severity under Paul IV. 

Seripando was not a member of the nine-man commission appointed by Paul II 
to review the situation in 1536, but he was just then beginning to speak about 
ecclesiastical abuses (p. 113), and as general of the order was inaugurating a reform 
of his own by a visitation of Augustinian monasteries in Italy, France, and Spain. 
He was primarily a Christian Neoplatonist; the influence of Ficino on his theology 
is analyzed (pp. 42-45). He knew Valdes at Naples, but “their relations were not 
. cordial” (pp. 108-109). Jedin’s conclusion as to the reason is partly based on the 
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Dialogue between Mercury and Charon, now assigned to Alfonso Valdes, not Juan. 
He could have supported his view (that Juan Valdes was hopeless of reform at 
Rome) by reference to the correspondence between Valdes and Cardinal Gonzaga, 
published by Montesinos in 1931. Jedin's scattered references to the 109 Questiones 
` of Seripando, “product of his stay in Naples 1523 to 1528” (p. 24) and “revealing 
little of the influence of Erasmus” (p. 69), suggest irresistibly the 110 Divine 
Considerations of Valdes. It is almost as if the latter were offering an approach 
to an inner response to the questions of the Neapolitan, who had developed a 
scholarly justification of the Christian concepts (p. 76). 

Seripando was caustic in his judgments of the popes after he became interested 
in reform. Paul HI “at least talked about reform” (p. 492); Julius HI he regarded 
as a failure because he did not bring it about (p. 491), nor even talk about it; of 
Paul IV he questioned the sincerity and deplored the political ambition (pp. 504- 
505). Jedin finds his attitude hardly fair, even in the case of the last. Seripando 
was twice legate to the Council of Trent, in 1545 and—by this time a cardinal—in 
1561. Each time he registers disapproval of an attempt to bring about religious 
unity by secular rulers without the papal approval. His disapproval of the (second) 
Colloquy of Regensburg does not square with the admiration for Charles V with 
which Jedin credits him (p. 505); but perhaps that admiration was a product 
of Seripando’s embassy to Brussels in 1553. As to the Colloquy of Poissy, it seems 
to the cardinal like the earlier attempts except that, this time, it hinges on a woman 
“and Catherine de’ Medici at that” (p. 575). 

An unusually detailed index facilitates the use of this book, and in the text there 
are frequent pauses for evaluation and summary. The heart of the book is, as its 
title indicates, the Council of Trent, to which fifteen of the thirty-eight chapters 
are devoted. The bibliography is taken from the German edition evidently, and 
the references to Pastor’s great work are naturally from the original. 


University of Idaho Freperic C. CHURCH 


JEAN DUVERGIER DE HAURANNE, ABBÉ DE SAINT-CYRAN, ET SON 
TEMPS (1581-1638). Volumes II and HI of LES ORIGINES DU JAN- 
SÉNISME. By Jean Orcibal. [Louvain, Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique, Fasc. 26.] (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1947-48. 
Pp. xv, 685; 281.) 


Tuts monograph is the second and third volume of Professor Orcibal’s projected 
five-volume study on the origins of Jansenism. The first volume, Correspondance 
de Jansénius, appeared in 1947; volumes four and five, C. Jansénius, sa vie et son 
oeuvre (1585-1638) and La Naissance du Jansénisme: Saint Cyrian et Antoine 
Arnauld (1638-1644), are in preparation. 

The study under consideration is not merely another addition to the already 
voluminous literature of Jansenist hagiography; it is an extraordinarily competent 
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and scholarly biography, buttressed by extensive research, and undoubtedly will 
long remain a classic in the literature of early seventeenth century ecclesiastical 
historiography. The work should attract an audience wider than students of reli- 
gious movements as much because Jean Duvergier was a man of stature and im- 
portance in early seventeenth century France, as because of the wealth of informa- 
tion that Professor Orcibal has included in his text and footnotes. 

The generation of Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, abbé de Saint Cyran, is one 
of the most interesting of modern history. Born in the era of religious and civil 
wars, these men came of age when feudal institutions and the federated society of 
the later Middle Ages and Renaissance were fast giving way to the emerging 
central authority ruled by men who were grasping for new political forms. The 
religious conflicts of the preceding century had not yet lost their vigor, but the 
subordination of religious life to political necessities had already begun to transform 
the tendencies toward unorthodoxy to a more spiritual orientation. Jean Duvergier, 
a disciple of the great Cardinal Bérulle, spent his life trying to direct the tide of 
the new political and religious forms away from the abuses of statism. In politics 
this led to conflict with Richelieu; in religion it resulted in attempts to reform the 
clergy and to introduce a more spiritual and ascetic tendency into Catholicism, 

Professor Orcibal’s study well illustrates the religious problems of post-Reforma- 
tion France, Jean Duvergier, like Chateaubriand and Lamennais after him, was 
offended by the statist abuses, and the centralizing forces that reduced spiritual 
life to a formality. Other men were to react to this characteristic form by becoming 
deists, atheists, and agnostics. Professor Bremond’s observation that Jean Duvergier 
was a precursor of the romanticists (Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en 
France depuis la fin des guerres de religion jusqu'à nos jours, IV, 160) might be 
amended to say that he was an earlier free spirit responding to the process that was 
creating the characteristic form of French religious life. 

The second volume of this monograph is given over to bibliographical notes, 
three appended articles, a chronology, and an index. The appendix, “Le patriarcat 
de Richelieu devant l'opinion,” is of special interest. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. WoLr 


THE FAITH OF REASON: THE IDEA OF PROGRESS IN THE FRENCH 
ENLIGHTENMENT. By Charles Frankel. (New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. x, 165. $3.00.) 


‘Tuts essay on the idea of progress in the French Enlightenment covers the his- 
tory of that idea in the well-known figures of the period. Beginning with an intro- 
ductory chapter on Descartes and Pascal, the two great figures of the seventeenth 
century who, in Professor Frankel’s judgment, were the intellectual ancestors of 
the philosophes, it contains sections on Condillac, Helvetius, Chastellux, Rousseau, 
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memory of the Revolutions of 1848 possess more than the usual justification. For 
many of the ideas and the movements which are an accepted and fundamental part 
of our world were given their first important trial in the revolutions of a century 
ago, which accomplished so little but left such broad influences in their wake. One 
has only to mention universal suffrage, trade unions and the emancipation of 
labor, socialism, anarchism in its modern implications, producers’ co-operatives, the 
emergence of women, universal education—and, alas, even proto-fascist dictator- 
ship, built by Napoleon IH on the ruins of the Revolution in France. 

It was inevitable that this period should be rich in its lessons for the French 
at a time when they are emerging from the depths of their wartime disaster to 
construct a new republic—seeking to realize more broadly than its predecessor the 
social objectives of the Revolution of 1848. From the already considerable mono- 
graphic literature, a group of French historians and others are presenting, under 
the direction of Professor Charles Pouthas of the Sorbonne, a series of brief general 
statements on a variety of men and movements of the Revolution, the first seven 
of which are here under review. These little books represent the happy liaison 
between scholarship and the public, of which the French know so well the secret. 
They are clear, readable, significantly focused and, on the whole, based on a 
scholarly knowledge of the literature. They will appeal alike to the general reader 
and to the student in his beginnings. A brief annotated list of books for further 
reading would be an improvement. They also strongly suggest the broad gaps in 
our knowledge which remain to be filled by further investigation. 

From the point of view of both interest and solidity, the volumes by Schnerb, 
Tersen, and Cuvillier deserve special mention. Schnerb, long an expert on the 
Great Revolution and the era of Napoleon IH, preserves exceptional balance in his 
treatment of Ledru-Rollin, a lesser Danton for whom the turbulent events of forty- 
eight carved out so much larger a reputation than subsequent examination of the 
facts has justified. One wonders a little why M. Schnerb has devoted so much at- 
tention to Ledru’s ideas which are on the whole commonplace enough: descendant 
of the Jacobins, he is precursor of the Radical Socialists. i 

Tersen neatly states the dichotomy in foreign policy which paralleled that in 
the domestic field. The articulate masses were on the whole interventionist and 
would have carried once again by force the generous ideas of the Revolution be- 
yond the borders of France. But the moderate majority of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, supported by the bourgeoisie (which had so recently denounced Guizot for 
the policy of “peace at any price”) designed a policy of prudence. Lamartine’s 
attentisme lyrique permitted the poet to follow the line of discretion while his 
speeches embellished in strokes of vague rhetoric French sympathy for the revolt- 
ing nationalities.. Tersen boldly questions the validity of this policy which main- 
tained the peace during the turbulent days at home: peace profited the monarchies 
in Europe, and French history might have been quite different had the govern- 
ment enlisted the masses in a positive stand abroad. French failure, for example, 
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to aid democratic elements beyond the Rhine left the field free for the forces of 
reaction to unite Germany—and largely against France. 

Cuvillier studies the origins of Christian Socialism, a subject of special interest 
to postwar France in which liberal Catholic doctrine and the new MRP have played 
an important part. He shows how the ideas of Buchez, who came to social Cathol- 
icism by way of materialism, the Carbonari, and the Saint Simonians, richly 
nourished such eclectics as Louis Blanc. 

Molinier’s Blanqui is distinctly the slightest work of the group and is in some 
measure an impressionistic panegyric. It concludes, however, with an arresting 
statement to Molinier by Clemenceau, who knew Blanqui well: 


Blanqui was not a theorist, and systematic ideas were foreign to him. On the 
other hand, he possessed in the highest degree the qualities which make the man 
of action: courage, sincerity, generosity; it was thus that he won support. More- 
over, in spite of seeming physical weakness, he revealed an astonishing energy. 
Above all, he knew how to create about himself an atmosphere of revolutionary 
enthusiasm. This explains, in my view, the tremendous influence which he exer- 
cised upon so many of his contemporaries. 


Bastid describes how universal suffrage, the Revolution’s “principal title to 
glory,” was realized effectively for the first time in French history. Cassou, in The 
Man of Forty-Eight, revives the spirit and the figures of the period—Hugo, Dau- 
mier, Raspail, Barbès. And they are not men alone: Flora Tristan, Marie d'Agoult, 
George Sand make their sex felt, even if no one thought of giving them the vote! 
These forty-eighters deeply felt that they must regenerate society but they could not 
translate “their revolutionary intuition into revolutionary technique” (p. 40). This 
was the tragedy of the Revolution of 1848. 


Harvard University Donato C. McKay 


LE ORIGINI DELL'ITALIA MODERNA. By Egidio Reale. (Lugano: Ghilda 
del Libro. 1944. Pp. 303.) 


In this handsome volume a distinguished author retells a familiar story in his 
own way but in familiar terms. Published in Switzerland, the book appears to have 
been written in exile. This may explain why the references in the notes are all to 
works on the Risorgimento that can be found in any foreign cultural center and 
to no others. It may also explain why the author once more presents the Risorgi- 
mento, in the spirit of nineteenth century romanticism, as the triumph of an ideal 
and an epic of personal heroism. He does justice to changing conditions, partic- 
ularly to shifts in the balance of power, as permitting Italian statesmen, above all 
avour, to crown this heroism with political victory. But the victory was earned 
“martyrs of liberty,” above all by Mazzini. The author’s section on the 
ublic of 1849 is a passage of shining eloquence. His evident aim was 
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to extract from the Risorgimento of the nineteenth century all that might nerve 
the Italian enemies of Fascism to complete it in the twentieth. 

In his swing back to the old-fashioned view of the Risorgimento, the author 
dismisses the thesis that it began in eighteenth century Italy. This was a thesis 
inspired by a pardonable desire of the Italians to reduce their debt to the French 
and it was fashionable with historians of the Fascist era. Reale’s reasonable state- 
ment of the opposite thesis in terms of the known facts shows how little substance 
it had. His own view of the Risorgimento is reflected in the proportions of his 
presentation: six per cent to the period before 1700; ten per cent to the eighteenth 
century; seventeen per cent to the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era; sixty per cent 
to 1815-1849; seven per cent to 1849-1870. 

A book like this is a discouraging comment on the historiography of the Ri- 
sorgimento. It is disturbing that one of the theses constructed by that historiog- 
raphy with much labor can easily be reversed by a thoughtful restatement of the 
basic facts. It is equally disturbing to find that an author of the Jearning and 
sincerity of Reale disregards or is unaware of the historical studies that have opened 
new horizons and provided fresh materials for an understanding of modern Italy, 
and tells the story substantially as Vanucci and Tivaroni told it. The most dis- 
couraging fact of all is that even foreign historians continue to repeat this same 
story, modernized chiefly in detail. 


Washington, D. C. Kenr ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


UNA RIVOLUZIONE SOCIALE: LA REPUBBLICA ROMANA DEL 1849 
(16 NOVEMBRE 1848—3 LUGLIO 1849). By Domenico Demarco. Pre- 
fazione di Corrado Barbagallo. (Naples: Mario Fiorentino Editore. 1944? 
L. 400.) 


In the whole of Europe during the mid-nineteenth century years of revolu- 
tion, nothing was more shocking to conservative courts and society than the 
proclamation of the Roman Republic. Yet no action so much appealed to the 
imagination of Italian nationalists outside the boundaries of the kingdom of 
Sardinia as the last defense of the tricolor at Rome. The effects of the Roman 
Republic on the later development of the movement for Italian unification, its in- 
fluence on Vatican policy and on the subsequent conflict of church and state, and 
the total cost to France of her intervention of 1849 have often been carefully 
studied. Professor Demarco sets as his problem the analysis and appraisal of the 
social and economic policy of the Roman Republic. He has made a close, careful, 
and exhaustive study of the domestic legislation of the republic which so horrified 
conservative society of that age. The “Red,” “communistic,” regime of crime and 
terror turns out to have been one which was never able to overcome certain typi 
problems of a capitalistic society: the burden of the state debt which is 
diately recognized; inflation already under way when the republic was 
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unemployment which it was quite unable to overcome. Demarco’s statistics show 
(pp. 73-74) that the revolutionary assembly was overwhelmingly composed of 
natives of the Papal States. His analysis shows that its social and economic legis- 
lation is better explained in terms of the immediate grievances of the underprivi- 
leged classes of the theocratic regime than in terms of any abstract system. The 
bourgeoisie were definitely underprivileged under the old government and a good 
part of the reforms of 1849 were in their interest. 

Professor Demarco writes with sympathetic care in describing the acts of the 
republic: confiscation of church property, tariff reform, abolition of ecclesiastical 
courts and other clerical privileges, public works for the unemployed. His final 
judgments are, moreover, nicely balanced. The revolution created many enemies: 
the old governing class, dissident moderates, clergy high and low. A good part 
of the bourgeoisie and even of the poorer classes became discontented with the 
situation which the republic created. He quotes with approval the assertion of 
Gioberti that even without French intervention the Roman Republic would have 
fallen. On the other hand, because of the reforms which the republic legislated 
and put into practice, it was impossible for the restored papal government to 
make an effective reconciliation with most of its subjects. Some minor errors in 
spelling and a very restricted use of materials on the French expedition do not 
detract from the merit of the book. 


Washington, D. C. Howarp McGaw SMYTH 


THE CIANO DIARIES, 1939-1943: THE COMPLETE, UNABRIDGED 
DIARIES OF COUNT GALEAZZO CIANO, ITALIAN MINISTER FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 1936-1943. Edited by Hugh Gibson. Introduction by 
Sumner Welles. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1946. Pp, xxxi, 
584. $5.00.) 

DesprrE the subtitle, despite Mr. Gibson’s statement that “the text of the diaries 
is given unabridged,” and despite Mr. Welles’s assertion that the diaries are “now 
for the first time published in full,” this volume contains neither the “complete” 
nor the “unabridged” diaries of Ciano for the years 1939-1943. 

There is, of course, the possibility that Mr. Gibson’s edition is based on a version 
of the diaries different from the version published in Italy (Galeazzo Ciano, Diario, 
2 vols., Milan, Rizzoli Editore, rst ed., April, 1946, 4th ed., May, 1947), but this 
possibility we are strongly inclined to discount because the copyright of both the 
Gibson and the Italian editions is owned by Doubleday and Company, and hence 
the same Italian text was doubtless used. 

The discrepancies between the two editions with respect to the textual content 
and the dates of the entries in the diary are such that scholars would be well ad- 
vised to be extremely cautious in consulting what Mr. Welles describes, rather 
generously, as “one of the most valuable historical documents of our times.” 
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A few examples of the discrepancies should suffice to make our point clear. 

The entry for January 17, 1939, in the Gibson edition contains a brief paragraph 
on the American invention of a powerful gunpowder; omitted from this para- 
graph are first, the statement that Americans would be disposed to turn over the 
secret of the invention to the Italians, and secondly, the reference to S.I.M, (the 
Italian military intelligence service). 

In the entry for January 28, 1939, the Gibson text fails to give the complete 
allusion to François Poncet. Mussolini’s reported comment on the relations between 
Goebbels and Fröhlich is not fully presented in the Gibson edition of the entry 
for February 13, 1939. 

The last part of a sentence concerning the acceptance of credentials of a British 
ambassador to Italy without the title of king of Albania is missing from the Gib- 
son text of the entry for April 21, 1939. In the entry for April 28, 1939, the Italian 
version speaks of people being ready to wage war, while the Gibson version says 
they know that war is inevitable. The first few lines in the Gibson edition of the 
entry for July 7, 1939, differ from those in the Italian edition. On August 9 of the 
same year, the chances of victory in a war are sixty per cent in the Italian text, fifty 
per cent in the Gibson text. Not included in the Gibson edition of the entry for 
October 31, 1941, are several lines about an American “marchesa,” who was sus- 
pected of espionage and was said to be the mistress of the American military 
attaché. 

A glaring discrepancy concerns leakages from the British embassy in Rome. 
According to the Gibson text of the entries for March 31, April 26, 1940, certain 
documents were “shown” to the Italians by or at the British embassy. On the other 
hand, the Italian text tells us, euphemistically, yet unmistakably, that the docu- 
ments were filched. Of course, Ciano does not explain how they were filched. It 
has been known for some time that the Fascists had gained access to “secret” 
information in important embassies at Rome. Apropos the leakages from the 
British, Hector McNeil, minister of state for foreign affairs, while correcting the 
inaccurate statements made by Kurt von Schuschnigg, ex-Chancellor of Austria, in 
his book Austrian Requiem, declared in the House of Commons on December 
8, 1947, that an Italian servant “had been able to remove documents from the 
Embassy in Rome over a considerable period.” Mr. McNeil concluded: “I perhaps 
should mention that Ciano gives a clearer account of the leakages in his book”; 
obviously, the British minister was not relying on the Gibson text. 

There are other differences between the Gibson and the Italian editions: “his” 
becomes “my”; “centuries” becomes “three centuries”; “Goering” becomes “that 
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fellow”; “our conditions” becomes “our plight”; “pederasty” becomes “moral turpi- 
tude”; 
“flibbertigibbet”; the entries for the early days of April, 1939, when the final stages 
of the “conquest” of Albania were being prepared, bear different dates in the two 
editions; “my notes,” in the last sentence of the final entry, becomes “my hurried 


notes.” 


“the democracies” becomes “democracy”; “puttana” becomes a mere 
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Both the Gibson and the Italian editions cover the same span of time, from 
1939 to 1943. This, however, does not preclude the existence of other unpublished 
“diary entries’ by Ciano for the same period; given Ciano’s character and the 
ease with which he talked about or read excerpts from his “diary,” given Musso- 
lini’s knowledge of the existence of a diary and the possibility that he might ask to 
see it, it is not unlikely that Ciano may have kept handy, and for a variety of pur- 
poses, more than one version of “embarrassing” entries. Also, it may be worth 
noting, while the published diary begins, somewhat artificially, with the entry for 
January 1, 1939, there is excellent reason to believe that its author had been writing 
a diary since 1936, when he became foreign minister; what has happened to this 
pre-1939 record is not yet clear, but it should occasion no surprise if the whole or 
parts of it should see the light in the near future. 

A final word about the Gibson edition: in every respect, it is a model of what 
an edition of a historical document should not be. f 


Queens College GAUDENS MEGARO 


HISTOIRE DU PEUPLE ANGLAIS AU XIX? SIÈCLE. IV, LE MILIEU DU" 
SIÈCLE (1841-1852). By Élie Halévy, Professeur à l'École libre des Sciences 
politiques. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1946. Pp. xi, 398.) 


THE AGE OF PEEL AND COBDEN: A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, 1841-1852. By Élie Halévy. Translated from the French by E. I. 
Watkin. (London: Ernest Benn; New York: Peter Smith. 1947, 1948. Pp. xi, 
374-) 

Excerr for a history of European socialism which, like L’Ere des Tyrannies 
(1938), has been entrusted to Célestin Bouglé for preparation (and publication 
about June, 1948), this posthumous volume is the last utterance of the great his- 
torian of modern Britain. (For a summary view of his work consult Thought, 
XXII [March, 1948], 101-13.) It is a partially perfected span of the bridge across 
the years 1841 to 1895 to whose construction he returned impatiently in 1932, only 
to be diverted to the tragedy which was engulfing Europe and to be stopped by 
death in August, 1937. Thanks to the devotion of Madame Halévy, friends, and 
students, and to his own knowledge and painstaking skill, Paul Vaucher has been 
able to put together Halévy’s writings, notes, and sources, with transitions of his 
own, so as to present a sustained, if necessarily uneven, account of the years before 
and after “The Revolution of 1846.” For this all students must be grateful. Long 
researches and the brilliant distillation from them have been successfully salvaged. 
Halévy had planned two more volumes for 1853 to 1865 and 1866 to 1894. 

On the whole, this is the history of Peel rather than of Cobden, for until his 
death in 1850 the Conservative revolutionary was the ultimate master of the situa- 
tion, whether in office or out of it, in both houses of Parliament and in the nation. 
Moreover, Disraeli, his ambitious rival in the Tory party, blandly appropriated 
Peel’s ideas for his impudent budget of 1852. Through Peel liberalism triumphed 
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over inertia and resistance by imposing on the United Kingdom a new, simple, 
and comprehensive politico-economic pattern of freer trade and income tax. In 
these senses, the volume is an eficient corrective to the Whig interpretation which 
has largely prevailed. Lord John Russell comes out very small indeed. 

Yet without the daring of Cobden and of his more progressive disciple, Bright, 
Peel could’ not have had his way. Halévy demonstrates as never before the uneven 
contest between the Chartists and the Anti-Corn-Law League for the support of 
the miserable masses during the Hungry Forties. The liberals won, but in doing so 
they not only deliberately incited their audiences to violence, even hinting at the 
assassination of Peel, but they equally deliberately created unemployment in mines 
and factories, thereby intensifying the “revolt of hunger” in 1842, so as to terrorize 
Parliament into repealing the Corn Law. Better times saved them from revolution 
that autumn and they rapidly dropped their dangerous games for a while, resum- 
ing them less rashly in 1843-44 and in 1845-46. During the crisis of 1847 Man- 
chester even contemplated the advantages to the cotton industry of utterly un- 
restrained deflation, “They could sow the wind and disavow the whirlwind” 
(p. 89). They had more money and much better leadership than the Chartists. 
There was no British revolution in 1848. 

In 1936, Halévy explained that he had been born five or six years too soon and 
was a liberal. This has been reflected throughout his writings on British history by 
an underemphasis on the cumulative state intervention in industry which paralleled 
the retreat from intervention in trade. He seems to have realized this during the 
distressed last five years of his life (witness L'Ere des Tyrannies, pp. 213-49), 
but, while this volume records (and attributes chiefly to humanitarianism, anti- 
liberalism, and radicalism) the interventions in factories, mines, railways, banking, 
public health, ocean shipping, religion, education, etc., Halévy’s circumstances were 
apparently not propitious for a systematic and retrospective alteration in his inter- 
pretative emphasis. 

The shock of the Continental revolutions of 1848 on Great Britain is portrayed 
as having been absorbed in various forms of paternalism (but omitting Trevelyan’s 
instant recourse to administrative reform). This introduces, inter alia, the ex- 
tremely interesting, though incomplete, last chapter on “Religious Beliefs.” It tends, 
however, to underestimate the persistence of Chartism, as Miss F. E. Gillespie and 
others have demonstrated it, in the people’s conviction that the vote was a natural 
right. Greater attention to this real, if temporarily thwarted, democracy might have 
been profitably attached to the discussions of J. S. Mill’s abrupt change of direction 
in 1848, anticipating, as it did, his fear of democracy, his devices for accommodat- 
ing it safely, and the logically unresolved fashion in which he accepted Socialism. 
The majority of the people could not be used again and again to give threatening 
weight to assaults on the landed aristocracy, as they were from 1807 to 1846, with- 
out creating an irresistible force. Halévy allows the feebleness of the Chartists in 
1848 to eclipse that circumstance. 
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The most tantalizing page of this remarkable book (p. 292, English edition) 
contains M. Vaucher's revelation of how Halévy took up Marx's challenge of 1848 
by examining the growth and distribution of British wealth about that time, Al- 
though Vaucher was unable to convert Halévy's notes into the two chapters he had 
planned, he did record his apparent conclusion. “England, far from being the coun- 
try in which wealth was most unequally distributed, was the country where the 
middle class was strongest. There is much truth in the Marxian view. There was 
enormous wealth and extreme poverty. But the wide gap between them was filled 
by the wide extent of the middle classes.” 

It is fortunate that an American publisher has now brought out this enduring 
book at a time when practically all of Halévy’s volumes in Watkin’s translations 
are out of print in Great Britain, and when almost none of them is available, there 
or here, at second hand. 


Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL. By H. V. Livermore. (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xvi, 502. $10.00.) 


Here at last is a book that fills the need that has long existed for a reliable 
short history of Portugal in English. Until the appearance of the present volume, 
and except for Mr. George Young’s Portugal Old and Young (Oxford, 1917), 
which was never fully satisfactory, the English-speaking person who could not read 
Portuguese had to have recourse to H. Morse Stephens’ Portugal, published at a 
time when the Western world was getting ready to celebrate the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of America and when it was thought, therefore, that Portugal 
might rightly be remembered. This pioneer work of 1891 served its purpose at the 
beginning to good advantage, but it inevitably became outmoded. Today such a 
book could only be recommended in the absence of anything better. 

It is true that in the interim a number of Britishers and Americans have felt 
the perennial attraction for England’s ancient ally, and that this attraction has led, 
largely through works in English, to the increase of our knowledge of Portugal. 
There are, for example, the solid and first-rate contributions to Portuguese history 
of Mr. Edgar Prestage, the retired professor of Portuguese at King’s College, 
London, as also those of his successor, Mr. Charles R. Boxer, our outstanding au- 
thority on the Portuguese in the Far East. There are also the books and articles, 
some more serious than others, by Aubrey Bell, Rodney Gallop, Elaine Sanceau, 
Marcus Cheke, Rose Macaulay, J. Gibbons, Mabel Jackson, Eric Axelson, Charles 
Nowell, William B. Greenlee, Alexander Marchant, and J. D. M. Ford, men and 
women who have worked in restricted fields. Yet none of these writers—and the 
list is in many ways a distinguished one—has done the very useful thing that Mr. 
Livermore, happily for us, thought of doing; that is to say, none has given us so 
competently the over-all development of Portugal from pre-Roman times to the 
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present for the benefit of the layman who is not yet prepared to go off by himself 
into the deeper waters of Portuguese history. 

The treatment of such a long and complex history as that of Portugal cannot 
possibly be done with unvarying excellence, nor can it be done completely within 
the covers of a single volume. These are the limitations that Mr. Livermore faced; 
and it is indeed to his credit that he succeeded so well. To be sure, specialists will 
probably agree that the first part of the book has more to recommend it than the 
last, which in a number of instances is less capably done; but these differences are 
slight and are not enough to disturb the fairly even balance of the whole. The more 
sophisticated reader may also question the wisdom of some of the deletions the 
author, because of the demands of space, was obviously forced to make. Yet the 
material that remains, presented in a readable fashion, is more than abundant, and 
has been handled, moreover, with a sense of proportion, with honesty and under- 
standing. The latter virtue is as remarkable as it has been rare among us. Even 
such a devoted friend of the Portuguese as was Robert Southey never got religious 
prejudices out of his handsome head, and the occasional asides on the obscurantism 
of the Catholic Church mar his otherwise excellent work. That Mr. Livermore has 
written on so broad a scale with so striking an awareness of his subject is by no 
means the least of his accomplishments. 

It may also be said in his favor that he did not lose sight of the fact that he was 
writing for the uninformed reader, with the result that his narrative is not made 
heavy by adverting at length to problems or buttressing a point with additional 
information familiar to the specialist. This is particularly true in the case of foot- 
notes, which are few in number and for the most part explanatory, The reader 
will likewise appreciate the rather wide use of illustrations, some of which are 
published for the first time, as well as the reference index for handy consultation. 
The only serious criticism of the book is its price, and this may stand in the way of 
the wide circulation that it properly deserves. 

During the eight hundred years of Portugal’s existence as a nation, stronger 
powers have succumbed, boundaries better defined than hers have been obliterated, 
and even languages have fallen into oblivion. Yet Portugal, perilously placed on the 
“balcony of Europe,” hemmed in by strong and often unfriendly neighbors, pos- 
sessing an exiguous population and limited natural resources, has been able, despite 
multiple handicaps, to produce an important literature, to contribute significantly 
to the expansion of the domain of Western Christendom, if we may paraphrase 
Mr. Toynbee, to create three empires, including the present one in Africa and the 
Orient, and above all to survive with fair dignity. Among the many lessons that 
the reader will learn from Mr. Livermore’s volume is that the history of Portugal 
is filled with countless “miracles of Ourique.” Perhaps Oliveira Martins was right 
in developing his theory of chance, for the perdurability in national unity of a 
people that ran on many occasions the risk of losing everything only to bounce 
back again with at least a measure of the old vigor cannot otherwise be easily 
explained. 
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Our congratulations are very much in order to Mr. Livermore and to his pub- 
lisher, and we hope that many people will enjoy as much as we did this worth- 
while contribution to the Cambridge list. We also hope that Mr. Livermore will 
not stay permanently in the Foreign Office, but will resume a career of teaching 
and writing. The promise he gives in the present book for a real contribution to 
scholarship ought not to be allowed to remain unfulfilled. 


Catholic University of America Manos S. Carpozo 


KIEVAN RUSSIA. By George Vernadsky, Professor of Russian History, Yale 
University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 412. $5.00.) 


THe present work, published under the separate title Kievan Russia, is the 
second volume of the monumental history of Russia in ten volumes planned by 
Professors Vernadsky and Karpovich. It covers the first four centuries of recorded 
Russian history, the all-important formative period in which the Russian nation 
was constituted and developed its religious and national consciousness. It was ap- 
parently Professor Vernadsky’s ambition to rewrite and reinterpret Russian history 
in the light of the important research done by both Russian and foreign scholars 
after the closing, with Kliuchevsky, of what might be termed the classical period 
of Russian historiography. In this he has been eminently successful. He has an- 
alyzed and collated an astounding amount of material with the same painstaking 
and solid scholarship which was so impressive in the first volume of the series, 
Ancient Russia. He has covered the history of the period with a thoroughness and 
a many-sidedness which leave little, if anything, of importance out. Also, in the 
period under discussion, the wealth of available material offers ground for more 
solid erudition; hence his judgments are surer and more positive than in the earlier 
period where much had to remain hypothetical. These judgments are a credit to 
the scientific objectivity of a writer whose views are carefully balanced. 

However, Professor Vernadsky suffers somewhat from an excess of cautiousness ` 
and objectivity. History is something more than a collection of ascertainable facts 
however cautiously scrutinized. The book lacks the intuitional capacity of a 
Kliuchevsky or even of the old-fashioned Karamzin to make Russian history live. 
It is owing to this defect that the age of Yaroslav the Wise, which was regarded 
as the golden age of Kiev, is lost to the reader in the welter of detail. Perhaps the 
arrangement of the book in separate chapters according to topical subjects accounts 
for this lack of synthesis. 

On the other hand, the complicated pattern of princely feuds is skillfully and 
clearly presented. A real contribution to history is also the clarification of one of 
the most obscure problems of early Russian history, the relations of the princes of 
Kiev with the Tmutorakan Kaganate as well as the problems of relations of the 
young Russian Church with the Byzantine Patriarchate. Particularly lucid and 
valuable are the chapters dealing with the economic, social, and cultural life of 
Kievan Russia. The all too numerous foreign writers on Russia who delight in 
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declaring that Russian history begins only with the rise of Muscovy and with the 
Mongol invasion, would do well to study the present work. If Professor Vernadsky 
has not written the definitive work on Kievan Russia, no such book could be 
written without being indebted to Professor Vernadsky's encyclopedic erudition. 


University of Michigan A. LoBanov-RosTovskY 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN RUSSIA. By Jan Kucharzewski. (New York: 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 1948. Pp. xxi, 503.) 


Tuts book is written from the point of view that the successful establishment 
—contrary to all contemporary expectations—of the Communist-Bolshevik rule on 
the ruins of both tsardom and the anti-tsarist opposition was inherent and deeply 
rooted in Russian historical evolution. 

Most Russian revolutionists, while condemning conditions under the tsars, 
idealized the future Russian revolution. “They saw the West as too burdened with 
its rich heritage to make the clean break with its past necessary to achieve the new 
system sought by the Western revolutionaries. But Russia, by virtue of its civiliza- 
tional juniority, would not have to compromise with its past. It would become the 
chosen nation of revolution, the leader of universal revolution, which would assure 
freedom and equality. 

Contrary to this tragic illusion, Russia actually was shackled by its own cen- 
turies-long enslavement which had entrenched habits of despotism, lack of respect 
for law and man’s freedom, disregard for human individuality. Man was a tool,’ 
the material for achieving intended aims and programs—a conviction shared alike 
by tsarists and revolutionaries, e.g., Bakunin, Nechayev, Zaichnevsky. 

Inherited from the past was the wish to dominate other nations. Pan-Slavism' 
actually was Pan-Russianism. The idea of old Moscow as the third Rome, as the 
political and social leader of the future, finds parallel expression in modern times 
in the Russian belief that Russia alone possessed the secret of regenerating a world 
immersed in the errors and prejudices of the rotten West. Here are the seeds of 
Red imperialism. In this connection Russo-Polish relations are revealing. Tsarist 
Russia put the subjugation of Poland at the head of her Russifying tasks; it became 
the school of Russia’s attitude toward other nations already annexed or to be 
annexed, But surprisingly, such Russian revolutionists as the Decembrists, Herzen, 
and Bakunin, though they might glaringly picture and denounce the oppression 
of Poland, in their own view of the post-revolutionary future, regarded Poland as 
belonging within a federation headed by Russia. Poland’s salvation lay in divorce 
from the decadent West. 

Another heritage of the past led to the resurgence of dictatorship after the fall 
of the autocracy. A long school of slavery cannot produce a sense of the necessity 
of law to protect freedom and order. All government and laws are identified with 
oppression. Thus is engendered a spontaneous anarchism, a hatred for any author- 
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ity, which, joined with an inveterate resignation for submitting to force, favored 
the creation of a new organization of absolute, dictatorial, ultra-police coercion 
after the destruction of the old. 

What has just been briefly summarized above is discussed from a historical, 
sociological, and psychological point of view in a one-volume abridgment of a 
seven-volume work by Mr. Kucharzewski, published in Polish in the interwar 
period. He is concerned not with the origins of all aspects of modern Russia but 
primarily with those features of Russian historical development which proved 
decisive during and since the Revolution, particularly as they revealed themselves 
in the nineteenth century. Furthermore, he limits himself to telling what those 
decisive features were, not why they became dominant in the Russian heritage. 
The working data of the book consequently are essentially selective. The twentieth 
century is discussed but little; the German bombardment of Warsaw in Septem- 
ber, 1939, destroyed the author’s library and notes for the completion of his original 
study. 

One may suspect that a Pole writing on Russia is wont to view the traditional 
enemy through dark glasses. Perhaps so, especially in his discussion of the Ruri- 
kovich grand princes and tsars, but one is compelled to recognize that Mr. 
Kucharzewski’s analysis is penetrating and illuminating in its insight into the 
Russian mind and spirit, excelling in depth, if not always in breath of grasp. His 
presentation, based on twenty wears of wide reading in the relevant literature 
(which is extensively cited), is able, scholarly, and substantial, possibly too substan- 
tial, for his many-faceted treatment, combined with a tautological style, detracts 
from sharpness of outline and conclusion. Nevertheless, one-gains from this book a 
surer and clearer understanding of “why they behave like Russians” than is de- 
rived from the spate of popular accounts exploiting the question. 

The abridgment and the translation, which does not read like one, were done 
by the Polish Institute, There are some unusual transliterations, and too many 
typographical errors occur. But these are minor faults, which do not detract from 
the basic worth of the book. 


University of California, Los Angeles Raymonp H. FISHER 


SLAVIC CIVILIZATION THROUGH THE AGES. By Samuel Hazzard Cross. 
Edited with a Foreword by Leonid 1. Strakhovsky. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 195. $3-50.) 


When Professor Cross's busy and varied career came to an untimely end in 
1946 he had published many articles and trained numerous scholars, but he had 
never brought together in a single volume the results of his long preoccupation 
with the principal field of his interest—Slavic civilization. He fortunately left, how- 
ever, the manuscript of eight Lowell Lectures which he delivered in Boston in the 
autumn of 1939. His colleague Dr. Strakhovsky has now prepared them for pub- 
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lication in a volume which does full justice to Professor Cross’s rich scholarship. 

To embrace the entire sweep of Slavic civilization within the scope of eight 
relatively brief essays necessarily involves considerable selection and condensation. 
In the first half of the volume, which covers the emergence and migrations of the 
Slavic peoples and the religious and political beginnings of their various states, the 
author relies heavily on the Russian Primary Chronicle of which he published the 
standard English version in the Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, XII (Cambridge, 1930), 77-320. Readers familiar with Professor 
Cross's work will also recognize other evidences of his original scholarship in these 
early chapters. 

Once Professor Cross has brought the Slavic peoples onto the European scene 
as established political entities by the end of the Middle Ages, he is faced with the 
dificult problem of tracing their development in modern times and of describing 
their unique relationship of isolation from and interchange with western Europe. 
He solves this problem with unusual skill, particularly in his chapter on the 
“Foundations of Russian Culture” (pp. 98-120) which is a brilliant interpretation 
of the long period from the fifteenth century, when Russia was separated from the 
West by a wide chasm, to the great achievements of Russian culture at the end of 
the nineteenth. Separate chapters are also devoted to the growth of the Western 
Slavs within the German orbit and to the development of the South Slav peoples 
both before and since their liberation from foreign rule. 

One cannot follow this broad and rapid survey of Slavic civilization without 
seeking in it some guidance for the perplexities of the world today. Professor Cross 
recognizes this problem, and in discussing it rejects explicitly as “romantic non- 
sense” the idea advanced by Herder, Mazzini, and Nietzsche that the mission of 
the Slavs is to overrun Europe. To him the destiny of the Slavs is rather to exercize 
the right, which they share with all other peoples, “to evolve and develop their 
native talents under a maximum of liberty” (p. 184). He is certain that in such a 
free competition they will contribute their full share to the wealth of world culture, 
and in this brief volume he has presented a convincing statement of his case. 


Princeton University C. E. Brack 


RUSSIA IN FLUX. By Sir John Maynard. Edited and Abridged by S. Haden 
Guest. With a Foreword by Sir Bernard Pares. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1948. Pp. xvili, 564. $6.50.) 

This volume is an abridged edition of the late author's two books (Russia in 
Flux: Before October and The Russian Peasant and Other Studies), which ap- 
peared in England during the war. The first ten chapters (about two hundred 
pages) are a general survey of Russia's modern history through the Revolution of 
1917. The rest of the volume contains a history of the establishment and growth 
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of the Soviet regime, coupled with a topical discussion of some of its fundamental 
features. 

I have no doubt that this is one of the most outstanding books on Russia that 
have been published in the course of the last thirty years. Brilliantly written, it is 
the work of a man whose personal contact with Russia went back to the late nine- 
teenth century and who had a wide and thorough knowledge of Russian literature 
and history. The chapters on the various intellectual trends in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia are among the best writings on the subject available in any language, and a 
marvel of condensation. Equally good are many pages dealing with the Russian 
peasant, a subject that apparently was particularly close to the author’s heart. In 
his treatment of the other subjects as well, Sir John has succeeded in assembling 
an amazing amount of useful information accompanied by a highly interesting and 
very often original comment. 

Throughout the discussion, Sir John obviously tried to remain as detached and 
impartial as possible. He did not hesitate to pass harsh judgment on those phases 
of the Soviet regime of which he did not approve, but he tended to give it all the 
benefit of doubt, and the general impression is rather one of apology for the regime 
based on broad historical grounds. As such, his book is far superior to the well- 
known previous attempts of the Webbs or of Professor Schuman. It contains the 
best that can be said for the Soviet regime. 

Frankly speaking, I do not feel convinced of the validity of some of the author’s 
basic conclusions. Space does not permit me to develop my critical remarks, and I 
can only indicate briefly the main lines along which my doubts go. I believe that 
in his interpretation of the course of Russian history, Sir John was unduly in- 
fluenced by the Slavophils and such modern writers as Berdyaev. Hence his very 
questionable attempts at establishing continuity between the pre-Revolutionary 
peasant mir and the collective farm, or at proving the indigenous nature of the 
soviets, The same infatuation with the idea of the “congregational spirit” of the 
Russians led this often acute observer to a highly unrealistic description of the 
first elections under the Stalin constitution as a “paean of praise and thanksgiving,” 
a “fusion of the brethren and the sisterhood into a congregation of love,” and a 
teast of “dionysiac self-abandonment.” 

It seems to me also that, with all his effort toward objectivity, Sir John was not 
free of wartime emotions, and, because of this, some of his pages dedicated to 
Soviet foreign policy today make rather strange reading. 

Finally, I do not think that the dissection of freedom into two halves, “political” 
and “economic,” of which the West supposedly has the first and the Soviet Union 
the second, has any precise meaning or that it does help much in understanding 
either Soviet Russia’s internal developments or her relations with the outside world. 


Harvard University MICHAEL KARPOVICH 
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LENIN: A BIOGRAPHY. By David Shub. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 438. $5.00.) 


In its special Russian issue of February, 1943 (a time now almost infinitely 
remote), Henry Luce’s Life published a portrait of Lenin over the caption: “This 
is perhaps the greatest man of the twentieth century.” In 1948 few would challenge 
this estimate, since half the world now regards Lenin as the greatest force for good 
in our epoch—while the other half deems him the greatest force for evil. Such a 
man, one might suppose, would by now have provoked numerous efforts at defini- 
tive biographies. Strangely enough, no such body of literature exists. Casual 
memoirs and reminiscences about Lenin are abundant. Naive culogies and indict- 
ments are innumerable. But the only serious life-stories to date are Trotsky’s sketch 
of 1925, Yaroslavsky’s early work, the official C. P. political biography, and the 
volumes by George Vernadsky and D. S. Mirsky, both published in 1931. 

Curiously, none of these is cited by David Shub in his otherwise elaborately 
documented work. His book however is the most ambitious and useful biography 
of Lenin to appear thus far. It is solidly factual, vividly written, full of “human 
interest” touches, fascinating—and yet baffling, because its author, despite great 
erudition, is himself baffled by his subject and by his own ambivalences toward his 
material, These pages contain no heroization and little invective. The blurbs on the 
jacket by William C. Bullitt, Norman Thomas, and the late Simeon Strunsky are 
best ignored. Mr. Shub does not approach Lenin in the spirit of these men, nor 
with their purposes. His apparent aim was to avoid judgment, state the facts (with 
references to many Russian sources), and permit them to speak for themselves. 
The result is a book which will be of immense value to all specialists in Russian 
affairs. 

The aim, however, is not fulfilled, partly because it is misconceived and partly 
because the author, like all of us, is the prisoner of his past and of his preferences. 
Editor Hugh Gibson identifies him as a writer for the Jewish Daily Forward of 
New York, as an early member of the R.S.D.L.P., as an acquaintance of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Plekhanov, Bukharin, Chernov, Martov, Dan, Kerensky, ez al, The 
strength of this study flows from its rich detail, its many conversations and quota- 
tions, and its striving for objectivity. Its weaknesses are nevertheless many and 
grave. Lenin’s philosophical and literary career is almost wholly ignored. His 
relations with Trotsky and Stalin are obscured and distorted. His passionate belief 
in the efficacy of ruthless power is emphasized and documented to the point of 
negating completely his equally passionate belief in human equality and social 
justice. 

This mode of interpretation, currently ultrafashionable west of the “iron cur- 
tain,” is exemplified in the selections from Lenin’s writings in the appendix 
(labeled “Essentials of Leninism”)—all of them undated and deliberately chosen 
to reveal Lenin as an amoral Machiavellian and to conceal Lenin as a crusader for 
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social reform. Shub’s bias also permeates the text—e.g., in his failure to mention 
the Bolshevik-Left S.R. coalition of late November, 1917; in his wholly partisan 
account of the Constituent Assembly; in his misleading version of the origins of 
the Red Terror; in his obscuring of the relationships in 1918 and thereafter be- 
tween Menshevik Socialists, S.R. assassins, British spies, and White Terrorists; in 
his complete neglect of the Allied and American military assault on the new 
Soviet State; and in his consistent disposition to depict Lenin and his collaborators 
as deceitful, dishonest, and power-hungry while ignoring equally odious traits 
among their enemies, in Russia and abroad. The cumulative effect of these and 
other omissions and distortions reduces much of the narrative for the years after 
1917 to a travesty on reality. 

In short, this enormously useful and readable book falls far short of being a 
definitive biography. The evaluations of Mirsky and Vernadsky, it seems to me, 
were closer to truth, But truth is elusive. No ultimate judgment on Lenin is yet 
possible, Almost all judgments are pro-Leninist or anti-Leninist. Shub’s is anti- 
Leninist, on a relatively high plane of probity. Genuine objectivity will become 
possible when Leninism and anti-Leninism can both be discussed in a context 
broader than either. Despite brave beginnings in this direction by Edward Crank- 
shaw, Sir Bernard Pares, and the late Sir John Maynard, this time is not yet. 
Upon its ultimate advent depends not only the possibility of a valid estimate of 
Lenin but also, in all likelihood, the survival of contemporary civilization. David 
Shub has added much to our knowledge of Lenin’s personal life. But his chapters 
contribute little to the prospects of life for mankind. 


Williams College Freperick L. SCHUMAN 


A WANDERING STUDENT: THE STORY OF A PURPOSE. By Sir Bernard 
Pares. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 448. $4.50.) 


Ir is seldom that the autobiography of a single man reads like*a chapter in 
history, in fact, several chapters, even eras. Yet because of the close connection of 
the author with “the great and the near-great” of two nations during a period that 
included revolutionary changes in one of those countries, if not both, this story of 
the life and work of Sir Bernard Pares—and his intimate connection with the lead- 
ing personalities of the Russian governments and armies, and also with those of the 
English nation, of which he was a bilingual native vowed to developing friendship 
between the diverse economies and social systems which he studied—must be re- 
garded and judged from this standpoint. 

As a detailed narrative of the years before World War I, the interwar period, 
and World War II and its aftermath, no other book by an American or an English 
author can aproach the story of Sir Bernard, simply because no other man has 
had or could have the experiences that are described here. From his first years in 
college, when his lifework was thoughtfully and deliberately chosen, Sir Bernard, 
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often by means that were as surprising to himself as to the reader, found himself 
in the midst of the most important events, and responsible in part for some of the 
most decisive social and political changes that took place in Russia, and in her re- 
lations with England, her most important ally, and the source, until American 
lend-lease was adopted, of most of her military help from abroad. 

It is impossible for a review to reflect in any detail the adventures, for such 
they were, that Sir Bernard experienced in his fifty years of living and studying 
in Russia, with only occasional side trips, though some lasted years, to his own 
land. For the picture that is drawn is that of Russia in the welter of social change, 
of revolution, of war twice repeated within thirty years, and of the reaction of the 
people whom he had come to know so well to the world-shaking events that were 
taking place around them, and in which they were so deeply involved. In a country 
so vast as Russia—and the author seems to have lived or traveled in every part of 
it, even the Arctic—conditions vary so greatly, the people are so diverse, and condi- 
tions changed so rapidly that anything like a complete picture of the period 
covered is impossible. Yet Sir Bernard, with his infallible instinct for the perman- 
ent, the truly Russian, elements in the huge melting pot that was and is Russia, 
has succeeded in giving a solid foundation of knowledge about the Russians, the 
country, and the forces that have made and are making for basic alterations in the 
life and outlook of the people. These alterations are tremendous in their scope and 
will take years to become fixed in a new form that will persist; yet as Sir Bernard 
points out, they are in the Russian tradition and represent only an evolution from 
earlier stages of development, which undoubtedly caused as great upheavals in the 
life of the people of the time as the Bolshevik Revolution, not the first fundamental 
one in Russian history, did later. 

The reviewer, who has lived through many of the same experiences as Sir 
Bernard and has come to practically the same conclusions, especially about the 
future relations of the Soviet government with the rest of the world and the prob- 
able developments of the next few years, including the part to be played by the 
United States and England, can sum up only by stating that this is a unique 
volume, fascinating in its abundant detail of events and personalities, both Russian 
and British, and immensely rewarding to the reader who sincerely wants to know 
how and why the Russians act and react, what are their admirable characteristics 
and what their weaknesses; and how they can be expected to utilize their latest 
revolution in the long series, to help their country grow, to capitalize on their vast 
riches, natural and human, and keep the peace of the world, the goal, though it 
often seems otherwise, of their whole historic record. For an American, this book 
is invaluable; for it is written out of a long experience, an intimate association, 
with the people and the country, which, as said before, cannot be duplicated by any 
other man. That he is now accepted as an authority by scholars not only in his own 
country but also in the United States, where he has worked for so many years, and 
now resides permanently, is the inevitable result of his knowledge, his approach to 
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the complex subject of which he is the master, and his modest and almost depre- 
catory description of his own part in the events he describes. The result is a con- 
viction on the part of the reader that here is a man who knows, and whose 


opinions and views are of vital importance to Americans who wish to chart a 
course for the future. 


Stratford, Connecticut Ernest C. Ropes 


Far Eastern History 


OLD CHINA HANDS AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. By Nathan A. Pel- 
covits. [Published under the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.] (New York: King's Crown Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 349. $3.75.) 


Mosr writers on nineteenth century Anglo-Chinese relations, knowing that the 
primary British interest in China was commercial, have taken it for granted that 
Great Britain's China policies were largely influenced, even dictated, by the British 
merchants trading in China, After detailed examination of the original correspond- 
ence of Jardine, Matheson and Company, the Minute Books and correspondence of 
the China Association (London), unpublished materials of the British Board of 
Trade and Foreign Office, as well as of masses of published British documents, 
chamber of commerce reports and contemporary newspapers and periodicals, Mr. 
Pelcovits has come to the conclusion that “throughout the half-century following 
the Treaty of Tientsin, [British] merchants and officials were ‘consistently and 
with few exceptions on opposite sides of the fence on most issues raised in Anglo- 
Chinese relations.” Both were, of course, interested in the promotion of British 
trade in China, but they disagreed regarding the potentialities of Chinese foreign 
trade and the extent to which the Chinese government should be compelled to 
comply with the demands of foreign merchants, 

To the British merchants engaged in the China trade—the Old China Hands— 
“it was the function of [their] government to open the whole of China as one 
vast Treaty Port, by force and an occasional ‘little war’ if necessary; to assume the 
responsibility (and imperial expense) of security for British persons and property 
throughout the Middle Kingdom, if need be by extending the King’s Peace to the 
Yangtze; to assure British commercial predominance in China both against the 
dead-weight of Chinese obstruction and against foreign rivals.” 

The British Foreign Office, on the other hand, held the view that “the insigni- 
ficant prospects of the China trade did not warrant the risks of forcing upon 
China those major administrative, fiscal, and industrial reforms which a unanimous 
mercantile opinion demanded.” Nothing short of a British protectorate over China 
could insure the reforms and advantages desired by the merchants, and the British 
government considered that the costs of such an undertaking would far outweigh 
the benefits. 
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Mr. Pelcovits traces the history of the struggle between the Old China Hands 

and their government from 1861 to 1906, setting it against a background of the 
Anglo-Chinese relations of the period and documenting every phase with care and 
in detail. Greatest attention is paid to the two occasions when the China merchants 
succeeded in arousing chambers of commerce and other mercantile bodies in Eng- 
land to concerted support of their views. In the first case, the agitation was directed 
against the so-called “Clarendon Policy” of forbearance and gradual reform, which 
was symbolized in the minds of the merchants by the Anglo-Chinese Convention 
of 1869. In the second case, in 1898-99, the demand was for the establishment of a 
„British protectorate over the Yangtze Valley to counteract the effects of Russian, 
French, and German efforts to secure exclusive spheres in China. In neither case 
was the British government persuaded that what the merchants wanted was in the 
national interest, and although the treaty of 1869 failed of British ratification, and 
Great Britain participated in the so-called “Scramble for Concessions” late in the 
1890's, there was no real deviation from established policy. 

By drawing upon hitherto unused materials, particularly from mercantile 
sources, Mr. Pelcovits has thrown new light upon the inner workings of nineteenth 
century British imperialism in the Far East. 


Cornell University KnicHT BIGGERSTAFF 


American History 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Ralph H. 
Brown, Professor of Geography, University of Minnesota. Under the Editorship 
of J. Russell Whitaker. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1948. Pp. 
viii, 596. $7.50.) 

Hisrortans will have a special niche for this “survey of the character of Ameri- 
can regions in earlier times” (p. iv), because it is not another geographic interpreta- 
tion of history but a freshly conceived geography of the peopling of a continent. 
Each of the six main divisions is delineated by the interplay of its distinctive nat- 
ural conditions and the character and technologic equipment of its pioneers. 
Hence each has its own terminal dates and its own areal bounds. Most of the 
chapters deal similarly with subregions of the larger areas. Within the chapters, 
the topics further stamp the study as geographic: natural resources, routeways, 
surface features, climate, and the related occupancy of the land; specific examples 
of settlements, as the product of various sorts of people and the natural conditions 
they learned to live with or ameliorate. 

By confining the study to the period of settlement, more recent historical 
geography is omitted, at least in the important regions earliest occupied. This gap 
is only partially stopped by current geographies cited; to fill it would require a 
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second volume. By presenting specific small areas in detail, the geo-historical process 
is clarified, but coverage is not uniform, because sources are not always available 
or equally informative, as historians will be the first to realize. 

An ingenious scheme of references makes it easy for scholars to trace the main 
sources used, while freeing the text from footnotes and thereby making it attractive 
to both the general reader and to the college student of American history, who will 
find it invaluable as supplementary reading. Any who care to test further the 
author’s scholarship should refer to his Mirror for Americans (New York, 1943) 
covering the eastern seaboard about 1810. 

The author’s long study of past geography is stamped with a realistic sense of 
place and space by field studies he has made in many parts of the country. He 
gives just weight to beliefs about the land generally held in each period, whether 
true or false, because of their effect on both the direction and the rate of settle- 
ment. He holds well-grounded and sometimes surprising positions on certain 
mooted questions, e.g., the early-day evaluation of prairie land, the place of Indian 
agriculture in the settlers’ farm practices, and the choice of Atlantic harbors. 

The careful reader will feel the need of an atlas that shows basic features of 
terrain, climate, vegetation, and other aspects of the natural environment, because 
few of the maps provided by the author give more than the locations of places. 
Unfortunately, some of them cannot even be readily deciphered without a reading 
glass. This may be excusable for the old maps which must be reproduced on a 
reduced scale. It is unjustifiable for original or redrawn maps. These cartographic 
deficiencies are at variance with the author’s other publications, and should not be 
allowed to detract from the judgment that his Historical Geography of the United 
States is a ground-breaker, by a mature scholar of geography, that will revitalize 
the border field in which it lies, The death of the author just as this volume ap- 
peared means a loss to the two disciplines, geography and history, which he has 
here synthesized so thoughtfully. 


Harvard University Derwent WHITTLESEY 


TRIUMPH OF FREEDOM, 1775-1783. By John C. Miller. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. xviii, 718. $6.50.) 


Tue need for a new general history of the American Revolution, 1775-1783, 
has long been felt. The latest was Channing's, which appeared in 1912. (Van 
Tyne's The War of Independence, published in 1929, carried the story only to the 
spring of 1778.) Since then many unpublished documents bearing on the Revolu- 
tion have been made available and scores of collections of correspondence and 
special studies in the field have been published. Miller, who has read widely and 
writes well, has drawn on this material to give a more rounded and vivacious ac- 
count of the Revolution than we have had before. Of his thirty chapters, those on 
“Propaganda,” “Radicals and Conservatives,” “Crisis in England,” and “Inflation 
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and Its Consequences” are particularly fresh and illuminating. In a number of 
cases, mistakes and injustices of earlier works have been corrected. Gates, con- 
spicuously, receives more adequate and just treatment than he has heretofore en- 
joyed from general historians, 

It is too bad Miller did not do similar justice to the other whipping boy of the 
Revolution, Charles Lee. It is impossible within the scope of a review, to indicate 
the evidence supporting a revision of the accepted picture of Lee’s culpability at 
Monmouth; but Miller's statement that in November, 1776, Lee declined to move 
from his camp near Poughkeepsie (he was in fact at Phillipsburg, not near Pough- 
keepsie) “until he had spent several weeks in desultory correspondence with his 
Commander-in-Chief” (p. 152) is disproved by the correspondence of Lee and 
Washington from November 21 to November 30, 1776, published in the Lee 
Papers (I, 291-322) and Fitzpatrick (ed.), Writings of Washington (VI, 297- 
326). 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is the account of Clinton’s (the 
British Clinton’s) foresight during the first two years of the war. Again and again 
he perceived Howe’s and Cornwallis’ carelessness or poor judgment, giving them 
sound advice which they failed to follow. Before the battle of Bunker Hill (p. 47); 
on the day of Bunker Hill (p. 48); before the American seizure of Dorchester 
Heights (p. 84); during the British advance towards Philadelphia after the fall of 
Forts Washington and Lee (p. 142); and before the British debacle at Trenton 
(p. 196), Clinton was apparently the one who saw ahead. 1 say “apparently,” be- 
cause the author fails to cite his evidence. Generals like statesmen can prove them- 
selves superbly foresighted according to their accounts recorded after the event. 
The character of the documentation relied on, and here undisclosed, is vital to the 
validity of the account presented. 

The reader is similarly tantalized throughout the book. Arrested by striking 
statements, he has no practical means of checking them, since the author not only 
omits footnotes but does not even afford a chapter by chapter list of sources. There 
is merely an extensive general bibliography. 

The following examples from the first seventy pages are fairly illustrative: 
“Brown Bess,’ the musket employed in the British army,” was a “surprisingly 
harmless weapon,” the firepower of which was “little” dreaded by the Americans 
(pp. 5-6). “The early decay of the teeth of American women was often remarked 
by travelers in the colonies” (p. 19). Of the generals on the American side “who 
had prior military training, over half were Englishmen who had held commis- 
sions in the British army and subsequently settled in the colonies” (p. 20). Lord 
Sandwich, British First Lord of the Admiralty, said Americans were “the most 
treacherous, infamous, worthless race of men on earth” and that the more of them 
in the army the better, since the greater the number of such soldiers, the greater 
the rout would be (pp. 27-28). 

“With the notable exceptions of Dr. Johnson and Edward Gibbon, most emi- 
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nent Englishmen [in 1775-76] were ranged against the government of Lord North” 
(p. 34). Even before Lexington and Concord, “children began to play, not at 
hunting Indians as had once been the pastime, but at mowing down British regu- 
lars” (p. 36). “As the British cautiously approached the village of Lexington, 
bullets were fired at them from houses on the outskirts” (p. 37). “Keppel, an 
admiral of the Whiggish persuasion refused to serve against the Americans; Whig 
peers when ordered to America threw up their commissions” (p. 44). “He [Howe] 
wanted, at least at Bunker Hill, to win his battles the hard way and, by deliberately 
courting difficulties, to make his victory over the rebels the more convincing” 
(p. 48). “Lord Rawdon estimated there were between fourteen and fifteen thou- 
sand Americans on Breeds Hill” (p. 52). 

Quaker loyalists “were regarded by the patriots as Tories of a particularly 
dangerous and malignant type” (p. 55). The “practice of British spies disguising 
themselves in the costume of the Society of Friends” made the Quakers appear 
blacker than the facts warranted (p. 56). British “army leaders were not eager to 
share the glory of crushing the rebellion with ‘colonials.’ Sir William Howe, more- 
over, was reluctant to invite Americans to shed the blood of their fellow Ameri- 
cans” (p. 57). 

Washington initially “belonged to the clique of Virginia aristocracy that sup- 
ported the royal governor” (p. 62). “When the British Parliament attempted to 
tax Americans in 1765 ... Washington emerged as a resistance leader. Casting off 
his earlier conservatism he now joined forces with the dissatisfied elements of the 
province,” including Patrick Henry, the leader of the democratic westerners 
“whose aspirations to office Washington had always opposed” (p. 65). At the siege 
of Boston “Washington’s second-in-command was General Charles Lee, an Irish- 
man who, from the tender age of twelve years, had held a commission in the 
British army” (p. 69). The sketches of Lee and Ward in the D.A.B. say or imply 
that Lee was then third in command (Ward, second), was English, and was com- 
missioned at the age of fifteen or sixteen. 

The index shows evidence of undue haste. For example, De Grasse’s name is 
not mentioned; the elder Adams was Samuel not Sam; Gates’s defeat was not at 
Camden “New Jersey”; “General” Carleton and “Governor” Carleton are not 
different persons. Not much time and effort would have been required to supply 
the first names of Arbuthnot, Armand, Mrs, Armistead, Barras, Barré, Baum, 
Beaumarchais, Mrs. Biddle, Bonvouloir, Braddock, and Breyman (to go no farther 
than the A’s and B’s); an inspection of David Matteson’s general index to the Fitz- 
patrick edition of Washington’s Writings would have furnished most of them. 

Triumph of Freedom 1775-1783 is an interesting work; but, because of lack of 
documentation, its authenticity is problematical and its value limited. 


Chester, Connecticut BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 
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JEFFERSON AND HIS TIME. Volume I, JEFFERSON THE VIRGINIAN, By 
Dumas Malone. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. xx, 484. $6.00.) 


Tue fame of Jefferson, as Dr. Malone points out, “was dimmed toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when slaveholders tended to deride his sayings 
about human equality and Unionists to deplore his emphasis on State rights.” It 
remained in eclipse until our own time when, probably as a result of liberal move- 
ments and the turn of the political wheel at home and the threat of totalitarianism 
abroad, it is probably greater “than it has been at any other time since his death.” 
The fact may be significant that, of the three notable memorials to our greatest 
Presidents erected in the national capital, that to Jefferson was built last—though 
chronologically his administration came second. 

The present work is the first volume of a projected four-volume biography. 
Though literally thousands of publications on Jefferson have been issued, this is the 
first detailed account of his life since Henry S. Randall’s three-volume study ap- 
peared in the 1850's. A high point of interest in the subject is expected to be 
reached with the publication of the fifty-odd-volume edition of his papers (Prince- 
ton University Press), edited by Dr. Julian P. Boyd. 

The major events of Jefferson’s life, of which the first forty-one years are 
covered in the present volume, are too well known to need even a summary in 
this review, Jefferson’s forebears, his school and college days, his career as a young 
lawyer and legislator, the building of his world-famed home and his marriage, the 
growth of his mind and the development of his philosophy, the part he played as a 
champion of colonial rights, his role in the Second Continental Congress and the 
framing of the Declaration of Independence, his far-reaching work in remaking 
his own “country,” Virginia, his difficult term as governor, the tragedy of his wife’s 
death, and the beginning of a new period of his life when he sailed for France in 
1784—these successive topics are treated in detail. Three appendixes on genealogy, 
the Jefferson estate, and the Walker affair are followed by acknowledgments, a list 
of symbols and short titles used in footnotes, a select critical bibliography, and an 
index. There are seventeen illustrations. 

The comment has frequently been made that Jefferson is difficult or even im- 
possible to understand. After reading the present work, while the reviewer still 
does not feel that he fully understands him, he at least comprehends why he was so 
difficult to know. Jefferson made a sharp distinction between public and private 
matters, Regarding the former he expressed himself fully and freely, but regarding 
the latter he was extremely reserved. Was he ambitious? Did he suffer bitter dis- 
appointments? Was he elated over some success? If so, usually one has to discover 
the fact from a mere hint or chance phrase. He did not wear his heart on his coat 
sleeve. Probably the most severe blow that ever befell him was the death of Martha 
Wayles Jefferson, and yet the only statement he has left on the subject is in his 
account book: “My dear wife died this day at 11:45 A. M.” In the words of Dr. 
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Malone, “His wife did not belong to posterity; she belonged to him.” And so did 
his own private thoughts and feelings. Since Jefferson left blank certain sections 
of the book of his life, probably no writer can ever tell completely the story thereof. 

Appreciating the difficulty of his task, Dr. Malone has sought to depict Jefferson 
in his historical setting. He has presented his subject, not as a static personality but 
rather as a constantly changing and developing figure though in a sense remaining 
continually the same. In one respect he never changed: to him “freedom of the 
mind was an absolute,” and he never surrendered his belief in “enlightened 
liberalism.” 

The author, with long experience as a writer, editor, teacher, and student of 
American history and with many years devoted to the study of Jefferson (begin- 
ning when he was a member of the faculty of the University of Virginia, where, 
according to William Howard Taft, they “still talked of Mr. Jefferson as though 
he were in the next room”), is admirably trained and equipped to carry through 
successfully the arduous and difficult task he has set for himself, If the amount of 
material on his subject is vast, he has nevertheless worked through a very large 
proportion of it and has put it together and interpreted it in such a way that it is 
easily understandable and definitely readable. There is no pedantry or obscure in- 
volvement in petty detail. The work represents American historical scholarship at 
its very best. 


North Carolina Department of Archives and History CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


THE FEDERALIST, OR THE NEW CONSTITUTION BY ALEXANDER 

" HAMILTON, JAMES MADISON, AND JOHN JAY, Edited with an Intro- 

duction and Notes by Max Beloff. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. Pp. Ixxi, 484. $2.25.) 


Or making many editions of The Federalist there has been a notable revival. 
Federalism is in the air once more. Prior to 1937, the sesquicentennial of the Con- 
stitution, there had been in the United States alone over forty different editions 
and reprints of distinctive dates of The Federalist. Since then new editions have 
appeared under the editorships of Edward Mead Earle, Carl Van Doren, Charles A. 
Beard (not a complete edition), and now Max Beloff. Your reviewer had himself 
begun work on a critical edition that would make use of the now available his- ` 
torical materials on the origin, authorship, original text, influence, and subsequent 
history of the essays, only to learn that Professors Douglass Adair and Felix Gilbert 
had begun such an edition nearly two years earlier and were well advanced toward 
their goal. Such a critical edition is certainly much needed. 

The Jacob Gideon edition of 1818 was the first to ascribe to James Madison 
the essays that he claimed to have written. The first carefully collated edition by a 
competent scholar, and one much neglected in recent decades, was that by Henry 
B. Dawson in 1863, He projected a two-volume edition but only the first was pub- 
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lished. This volume includes the complete original (newspaper) text of the essays 
and a historical introduction of about eighty pages. The latter alone represents a 
great deal of caretul study. In the second volume Mr. Dawson had planned to 
print his notes on various “alterations and corruptions” of the text of the essays 
together with other matter pertinent thereto. Whether the manuscript was ever 
fully prepared is unknown. In October, 1890, Bangs and Company, the well-known 
New York auctioneers, listed in their sale catalog of Mr. Dawson’s library a 
“bundle of MS. and cuttings, relating to the Federalist.” If this material could be 
found, even now it might throw considerable light on various questions concerning 
the text, authorship, reception, and influence of the essays. In 1864 John C. Hamil- 
ton issued an edition that also incorporated the results of a great deal of study. 
Later editions by Henry Cabot Lodge and Paul Leicester Ford evidently built upon ` 
Dawson’s and John C. Hamilton’s editions. Edward Gaylord Bourne did valuable 
original and independent work on The Federalist prior to issuing his edition. 

All other editions combined add very little to our knowledge of this famous 
work. Most of the editors have merely written new prefaces, inserted a few notes, 
and made minor changes such as improvements in the index. 

The edition under review is different from others in several respects. (1) It 
carries a new title, The Federalist or The New Constitution. Beginning with the 
third American edition (1802) various editions were entitled The Federalist on 
The New Constitution. The change from on to or in the present edition is not 
explained, (2) The introduction, of some sixty pages, though not without errors 
and disputable points, is well worth reading, particularly for its discussion of the 
political theory of The Federalist. (3) The bibliography contains a rather serious 
error in dates, and reveals that the editor follows the John C. Hamilton edition of 
1864 rather than the more carefully collated Dawson edition of 1863 for the text 
of the essays. (4) A number of notes at the end of the volume help to clarify vari- 
ous allusions and passages in the text. (5) There is no index. In short this edition 
is not the one for which scholars have been waiting. 


University of Minnesota WILLIAM ANDERSON 


THE FEDERALISTS: A STUDY IN ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. By 
Leonard D, White, University of Chicago. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1948. Pp. xii, 538. $6.00.) 


Social and economic historians are likely in the future to pay more attention 
than they have to the rapid rise of the public services in the American free enter- 
prise society, and to the parallel rise of the university study of public administration. 
The materials for the study of this phenomenon are, of necessity, largely historical. 
Almost every serious monograph and article in the field presents at least a brief 
historical introduction, It is, nevertheless, true that no one before Professor White 
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had undertaken a comprehensive history of public administration in the United 
States. His first volume, The Federalists: A Study in Administrative History, deals 
with only the national government and covers the years 1789 to 1801, the admin- 
istrations of George Washington and John Adams, A second volume, now in 
preparation, will begin with the administration of Thomas Jefferson, and will 
pay attention to state as well as national administration. 

The discussion first revolves about the problems of central management in the 
office of the President, but it proceeds also to the department and bureau levels and 
follows the flow of work out into the field and back again. The recruitment of 
personnel, the organization of departments, interdepartmental relations and con- 
flicts, the relations of the executive branch and of particular departments with 
Congress, the getting and spending of money, the procurement of supplies, the 
development of administrative law—these are some of the many subjects that are 
developed. The volume is a mine of information on early administrative practices 
and difficulties. Its interest is heightened by the fact that there were very few 
precedents in British, state, or colonial experience for the building of a central ad- 
ministration. Ideas were needed, new ideas, and they came largely from the fertile 
mind of Alxander Hamilton. “It was Alexander Hamilton who first defined the 
term (public administration) in its modern usage and who first worked out a 
philosophy of public administration. His contribution was original, although his 
ideas were not congenial to many of his fellow countrymen” (p. 478). 

Indeed, to Thomas Jefferson, a fellow cabinet member, not only Hamilton’s 
ideas but his activities were quite uncongenial. The struggle between the two has 
often been told, but never so clearly in its administrative setting and with all its 
administrative implications. President Washington stands out above the contending 
partisans as an almost peerless administrator yet as one who did not accept even 
if he understood the role of the political party in administration. 

Masterly in concept, painstaking in detail, based upon a thorough examination 
of the source materials yet written with simplicity and restraint, this account of 
public administration under the Federalists must inevitably command the attention 
and respect of historians as well as administrators. As a “first” in a new field it sets 
a high standard of scholarship and of modesty in generalization. 


University of Minnesota WILLIAM ANDERSON 


JAMES MADISON, THE NATIONALIST, 1780-1787. By Irving Brant. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1948. Pp. 484. $6.00.) 


THroucH his endeavors during the critical period to form a more perfect 
Union, James Madison would have come close to deserving the title of Father of 
the Constitution, even if he had never attended the Constitutional Convention. 
Irving Brant, who closes the second volume of his Madison biography with that 
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Convention just in the offing, makes this clear; and he makes it clear also that in 
Madison’s view the inadequacies of the Articles of Confederation were not mere 
figments of rich men’s fancies but rather genuine defects which increasingly 
impeded the promotion of those national interests such as removing state tariff 
barriers, raising a revenue, redeeming the public credit and paying the army, which 
were among the objects of Madison’s policy as a nationalist statesman. The flaws 
in the Articles Madison apprehended as the defects of a government without the 
power to govern. 

This rather traditional emphasis may disturb those historians who, identify- 
ing nationalism with the Thermidorian reaction that set in toward the close of 
the critical period, explain the movement for a more perfect Union as an attempt 
of conservatives to outflank radicals and to recapture under the fiction of the 
sovereignty of the American people the position they had formerly occupied under 
the sovereignty of the British crown. Only Procrustes could fit Madison into this 
pattern of historical interpretation. Brant is no Procrustes. He leaves no doubt that 
Madison was a radical as well as a nationalist, and in some respects a more 
thoroughgoing radical than Patrick Henry himself. 

In the Virginia legislature, where he resumed his seat in 1784 after four years’ 
service in the Continental Congress, Madison took up Jefferson's project for the 
` reform of the courts and laws and led in the struggle to carry it through. He 
supported Jefferson’s measure for a free public school system. He led in thwarting 
the effort of Anglican aristocrats to have all Virginia assessed to support their 
church. Under the momentum of his victory in that conflict he “brushed the dust 
off Jefferson’s 1779 bill for religious liberty, and pushed it to passage by an over- 
whelming vote.” 

In view of that record Madison could never deserve the name of a reactionary; 
nor does he seem to have surmised that his labors in promoting a more effective 
national government might be explained as a phase of reaction. He had always be- 
lieved that one national sovereignty, not thirteen state sovereignties, had been the 
aim and result of the Revolution. Measures conducive to realizing that aim and 
securing that result he regarded as in the spirit of the Revolution; nor did he by 
any means consider them incompatible with a program of radical reform. Upon 
resuming his legislative career in Virginia he continued his efforts to strengthen the 
Union during the very years that he was engaged in reforming the state. The adroit 
way in which, with some setbacks, he continued to carry Virginia toward both 
goals at the same time and the democratic consistency he displayed in both en- 
deavors Brant describes with an authority that should give pause to those who 
explain the movement for the Constitution as a conspiracy for imposing upon the 
many a discipline for the benefit of the few. ` 


University of Buffalo Joun T. Horron 
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FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: A HISTORY OF AMERICAN NEGROES. 
By John Hope Franklin. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xv, 622, xlii. 


$5.00.) 


Tue literature of Negro history is voluminous. At its best, the trappings of 
scholarship lay a thin veneer over emotionalism. For the most part, the writings 
are sheer polemic. Negrophiles and Negrophobes have written extensively on the 
Negro in America, each assessing the Black Man’s role in Western civilization in 
the light of the writer’s emotional preconceptions. Negrophobes, from the pro- 
slavery defenders to recent opponents of civil rights programs, have variously as- 
serted that the Negro is lacking in culture and in the capacity for it, is deficient 
in brain power, is devoid of mectial courage and marital fidelity, is turbulent, in- 
clined to crime, and economically incompetent. Negrophiles have returned indig- 
nant answers, making countercharges of white men’s discriminations and oppres- 
sions, and offering evidence of Negro “contributions” and “achievements.” On the 
whole, the literature of Negro history has been more acrimonious than edifying. 

Into the melee, Dr. John Hope Franklin has brought a single competent, 
coherent volume which traces the history of the American Negro from his African 
background to World War II. With economy of space and a minimum of emotion- 
charged words, he brings together the conclusions of the best studies of African 
civilization, discusses the slave trade and the “seasoning” period in the Caribbean, 
explains colonial servitude, treats slavery in the Old South, the abolition movement, 
the Civil War and Reconstruction. He gives summary accounts of slavery in Latin 
America and of Negroes in Canada and in “America’s Negro Empire.” He devotes 
eight chapters to the Negro in the twentieth century, giving space to two world 
wars, to Harlem and its renaissance, and to Negro problems in an urban and in- 
dustrial society. 

The volume is restrained in diction, lucid in exposition. It is, indeed, a highly 
intelligent piece of overemphasis on the Negro’s role in American history. Dr. 
Franklin implicitly gives an answer to the Negrophobes who doubt the Black 
Man’s capacities. In the process, he pays excessive attention to slave insurrections 
and sometimes magnifies ordinary crimes into principled revolts. Frequently, too, 
he confuses fugitives from justice and from work with “protesters” against the 
slave “system.” He fails to discuss slavery as an instrument of social control, and 
condemns it, almost entirely, on moral grounds. Moreover, he fails to consider 
that many of the “hardships” of slavery were probably more the result of necessary 
agricultural labor under frontier conditions than the product of the innate brutality 
of the slaveowners. 

The overemphasis extends, too, to other areas than slavery. A discussion of 

7 African civilization is out of place in a history of American Negroes unless it can 
be demonstrated that the involuntary migrants carried significant portions of that 
culture with them. Moreover, the Negrophobes’ silly charge that Negroes lack 
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martial prowess is hardly warrant for recounting long lists of individual deeds of 
valor in each American war. In addition to such heroic lists, there are others recit- 
ing recent “accomplishments” in sports, radio, theater, music and jazz. Such lists 
have. the appearance of special pleading directed against the Negrophobic argu- 
ments. 

_ Yet, despite such evidences of racial pride, and despite a tendency to accept 
interpretations of history most favorable to a racial line, the volume is the most 
competent, balanced, and scholarly summary of the Negro’s role in America that 
has appeared. 


University of Wisconsin WiLLism B. HESSELTINE 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. By Benjamin Quarles. (Washington: Associated Pub- 
lishers. 1948, Pp. xi, 378. $4.00.) 


DesprrE the publication of three autobiographies by Frederick Douglass and 

three biographies, the scholar readily finds justification for a fourth study of this 
arresting personality. Autobiographies can obviously offer no objective analysis of 
motives, character, or achievements. The biography by Charles W. Chesnutt 
(1899) is a mere sketch (141 pages), which can be dismissed without comment; 
the studies by Booker T. Washington (1906), and by Frederic May Holland in the 
“American Reformer Series” (1891) are based on wider search for materials and 
are more comprehensive, but the absence of documentation and of a serious 
‘bibliography (Holland has none and Washington lists twenty entries) exclude 
them from consideration as authoritative historical writing. Obviously there re- 
mained to be written a scientific study based on the methods of modern historical 
research. This the present work gives us. 

Certainly Mr. Quarles could hardly have had a more striking, colorful, one 
might even say romantic, character to portray. A man whose life was packed at 
every turn with drama against the background of one of the most significant move- 
ments in American history, a man who despite his color rose by his own efforts 
and forceful personality not only to be the leading person of his race during the 
slavery period but to be recognized as an outstanding American; and an ex-slave 
who could count many prominent people in the British Isles as well as in the United 
States as his friends was no ordinary person. 

The author traces his career from birth as a slave in Maryland to death in the 
national capital and to burial in Rochester, New York, where he spent many of his 
most active years. Almost by accident, for one feels that an agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society seized upon him after a brief and halting speech 
at a convention in Nantucket as a convenient means to dramatize the movement, 
he was launched upon the lecture platform. Unquestionably, whatever the merits 
„of his maiden speech before an abolition group, he quickly developed marked 
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talent as a platform lecturer, in which capacity he constantly appeared until his 
death. The author devotes eighteen chapters to developing his career: as speaker 
in the antislavery cause; as editor of a weekly and, late in his journalistic career, of 
a monthly devoted to the same cause; as promoter of other reform movements, 
such as woman’s rights and temperance; as participant in the Civil War by or- 
ganizing Negro troops; as fighter during Reconstruction for political equality for 
the Negro; and as officeholder, culminating in the post of minister to Haiti. 

The ample bibliography shows extensive research, the use of manuscript and 
printed sources, and contact with the few persons still living who knew Douglass. 
The work is fully documented; the index is adequate, and there are a number of 
fairly interesting illustrations, especially those showing Douglass at various stages 
in his career. The writer is able to achieve in general an impartial attitude, for he 
points out some of Douglass’ weaknesses (pp. 197, 235, 242), though it must be 
indicated that he treats P. B. S. Pinchback, unsavory Negro aspirant to a seat in 
the national Senate from Louisiana, very gently. On the whole the book is well 
written, with some instances of happy phraseology. The effort to preserve the com- 
plete unity of subject within the chapter sometimes leaves the reader confused as 
to chronology. For instance, in chapter 1x (p. 165) there is reference to Douglass’ 
return to this country in May, 1860, though his second visit to England is not dis- 
cussed until the following chapter. At least a footnote should have pointed forward 
to the chapter where that visit is discussed. Furthermore, a citation to the Liberator 
for March 15, 1843, seems to have little relevance to the text which discusses events 
of 1844 (pp. 33-34 and note). 

The interpretation and evaluation of Douglass’ influence seem essentially 
sound. The book leaves the reader, at least this reviewer, with a vivid realization of 
how the abolition crusade led many whites to cross the color line to a greater 
degree possibly than has been true at any other period of our history. 


Goucher College Erra Lonn 


THE SOUTH OLD AND NEW: A HISTORY, 1820-1947. By Francis Butler 
Simkins. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xvi, 527, xx. Text $4.50, 
trade $6.00.) 


Tuts is, in many respects, a remarkable book for a Southerner to have written 
about the South. The author states at the outset that he does not attempt to present 
the contributions of the South to the history of the United States but rather “to 
trace the development of those political and social traits which makes the region... 
a cultural province conscious of its identity” (p. vii). For this purpose he starts with 
the year 1820 when the question of slavery first became a serious national issue, 
and he enumerates the three outstanding peculiarities of the section, in the order of 
their importance, as the “caste” system, religious orthodoxy, and the tradition of 
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the country gentleman. He detests the first of these traits, has little regard for 
the second, and the aristocratic tradition, though having certain merits, is back- 
ward-looking sentimentality. One would gather, therefore, that Professor Simkins 
does not consider the Southern heritage as especially worthy of preservation. 

The advancement of the Negro race is apparently his main concern, yet Presi- 
dent Lincoln, “who, by a subtle mixture of political trimming with moralizing in 
favor of national unity and freedom, rose from an obscure lawyer to become one 
of America’s truly great statesmen” (p. 120), is not exactly a hero in his eyes. His 
inaugural address was “filled with double talk” and it is “likely that, with a: 
subtlety approaching the diabolical, he provoked the Confederates into firing upon 
Fort Sumter...” (p. 131). Emancipation was a disappointment because “the 
blacks did not emerge from the war in a position to compel the whites to grant 
them social and economic equality, [hence] there were no solid foundations on 
which they could base claims of political equality.” Therefore, Reconstruction 
“could not be adjudged successful .. .” (p. 223). 

The author laments, as does the reviewer, the passing of the liberal Jeffersonian 
philosophy in favor of a largely Calvinistic orthodoxy, but he lays himself liable 
to misinterpretation when he says that informed persons “clinging to the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition, held that education should not be a function of the state ...” 
(p. 270). 

Professor Simkins thinks that the legend of the old South hindered the develop- 
ment of democracy, and that the upper-class Southerners who cherished it were 
characterized by the absence of intellectual interests; yet they had good manners 
and good morals, and they still dominated Southern society. Their mores stemmed 
from rural Virginia, they were never much interested in developing a provincial 
literature, and their “pure Anglo-Saxon racial and political ideas were rallying 
points for the unification of a nation of diverse origins” (p. 10). 

Having defeated Radical Reconstruction and then having won this latter vic- 
tory, the South was again victorious when Franklin Roosevelt “made what his 
liberal friends described as the most costly sacrifice of his entire political career... 
[and] allowed Vice-President Wallace to be shelved in favor of Harry S. Truman, 
a member of the Missouri political machine” (p. 482). Yet, in general, the North 
imposed its industrial way of life upon the new South without, however, under- 
mining its adherence to caste, church, and tradition. 

It is not likely that anyone, either North or South, will agree with all the at- 
titudes of the author, yet this is one of the best of the recent books which deal 
with the Southern scene. It presents a wide range of information and a variety of 
judgments, though it seems to the reviewer to be somewhat lacking in careful 
analysis and consistency of approach. The chapters on Southern literature are 
among the most interesting in a work which is marked by comprehensive scholar- 
ship and good writing, but the statement that Gone with the Wind “blows like 
a cleansing wind over the areas of Southern fiction reeking of the stench of a whole 
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generation of naturalistic writers” (p. 354), is hardly indicative of the general tone 
of the volume. 


University of Virginia Thomas PERKINS ABERNETHY 


COLONEL DICK THOMPSON: THE PERSISTENT WHIG. By Charles Roll. 
[Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXX.] (Indianapolis: Indiana His- 
torical Bureau. 1948. Pp. xv, 315. $2.50.) 


Much is to be learned from the lesser figures in historical periods; they often 
reflect the atmosphere better than the principals. One such figure is that of Colonel 
Dick Thompson, who played a leading part in Indiana politics for many years 
and came to be a sort of institution. 

Richard Wigginton Thompson was born in Culpeper County, Virginia, on 
June 9, 1809. He came of good stock, but a quirk of fate took him from his environ- 
ment of central Virginia and bore him to other scenes and a different destiny. 

Virginia, in the period of his early manhood, was in the throes of an economic 
crisis that carried thousands of its citizens to other states, among them Thompson, 
who arrived in Indiana in 1831. He soon took up the law and was admitted to 
practice in 1834. As was inevitable for a lawyer in those days, he entered politics 
(as an ardent Whig), and he remained a Whig all his days. It might be said that 
he was only incidentally a Republican. He was one of the thousands who regarded 
Henry Clay as a sort of god. No other man (except Bryan) has been so worshipped 
as Harry of the West. 

Thompson took a prominent part in the campaigns of 1840 and 1848 which 
resulted in Whig victories. He opposed the war with Mexico. He was a member 
of the House of Representatives for several terms. He established a reputation as 
an orator second to few. He was exceedingly active both as an attorney and a 
politician. 

The most significant fact about Thompson (emphasized by the author) is that 
when the Republican party came into existence in 1854, he refused to join it. 
Instead he remained a Whig so long as any trace of the Whig party remained. 
It was only when the Whig party was at an absolute end that Thompson reluctantly 
joined the Republicans, In 1860, he strongly supported Bell for the presidency. 
Once a Republican, however, he remained a faithful member of the party, becom- 
ing one of the old guard. He supported Blaine in 1884, when so many Repub- 
licans turned against that eminent statesman, and voted for all candidates down 
to McKinley in 1896. His most important post was as Secretary of the Navy in 
Hayes’s cabinet, in which position he seems to have done well. He died in Febru- 
ary, 1900, greatly regretted despite the fact that he was ninety years old. 

Professor Roll is to be commended for an excellent piece of work. The book is 
compact and without padding, and yet it gives an admirable picture of the times 
in which Thompson lived and labored. His judgments are free from bias and gen- 
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erally accurate. All in all, the work is one of the best American biographies of 
recent years. 


Richmond, Virginia H. J. EckeNroDE 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN CUBA, 1848-1855. By Basil Rauch, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, Barnard College, Columbia University. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, Number 537.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1948. Pp. 323.) 


Tue statement by the author to the effect that this book originated in a paper 
written for the seminar of Professor Allan Nevins at Columbia University gives a 
clue to understanding it, as it is a series of papers in book form. 

It is a pity that the knowledge of the Spanish language by Professor Rauch is 
so elementary; in choosing for his paper a topic in which Cuba and Spain were the 
chief factors, he should have been acquainted with a language in which so many 
important books have been written on the subject of Spanish-American relations 
regarding Cuba. Thus there are numerous misspelled. names, for example, the 
eminent Cuban José de Arango, the correspondent in Havana for the American 
Philosophical Society (early nineteenth century), is always given as “Arangó” with 
the accent on the last syllable, a nonexistent family name in Spanish. The same 
thing may be said about a Club de los “Habañeros” instead of “Habaneros,” the 
name of the Frías family with a French accent that we do not have in Spanish, the 
name of Plácido changed into “El Placido,” the family name “Munoz” when it 
ought to be “Muñoz,” and scores of other cases. The matter goes beyond the prob- 
lem of good spelling into historical inaccuracy and outright misleading assertion 
when Mr. Rauch (p. 299), talks about “. . . the conspiracy of de Pinta,” meaning 
the conspiracy led by Ramón Pintó. 

Mr. Rauch pays me a nice compliment when referring to my two works Narciso 
López y su época (3 vols.), and Historia de Cuba eri sus relaciones con los Estados 
Unidos y España (4 vols.), both of which have been very much relied upon by 
him, but, in spite of this, he does not yet know that my name is Herminio Portell 
(and) Vilá, and not Vilá alone. It may seem irrelevant, but if the English-speaking 
scholar, accustomed to the last name being the family name in English, is going to 
extend the practice to family names in other languages, then the Spanish-speaking 
scholar may call John Quincy Adams Mr. Quincy because for us that would be the 
first family name and not a middle name. Furthermore, if Mr, Rauch had read my 
Historia de Cárdenas (1928), and the chapters of Volumes II and III of my Narciso 
Lépez y su época, published by Revista Bimestre Cubana, Carteles and the maga- 
zine Universidad de La Habana, he might have saved many mistakes appearing 
in his book. ` 

Mr. Rauch goes astray in his account of the Cuban factions (1848-1855), 
and even invents a name for a whole chapter, calling it “The Bahía Honda 
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Expedition: 1851,” when the expedition never reached Bahía Honda but landed at 
Playitas, many miles west of Bahía Honda. At times he makes the most positive 
statements without quoting any source for them and winds up the paragraph quot- 
ing something from me at the end, not a good scholarly practice because it makes 
me appear to back up everything in the paragraph when that is not true. 

Where did Mr, Rauch get the information that no one in Cárdenas joined 
López? I have conclusively proved that many did and even gave their names and 
other biographical data. The chapter about Quitman and Cuba could not be written 
without reading his correspondence with Juan Manuel Macías, P. Valiente, R. 
Pintó, and the rest of the Cubans who were associated with him, and this corre- 
spondence is here, in Cuba. 

There is no question that Mr, Rauch has worked assiduously on some of the - 
chapters in his book, but the results are uneven and there is a certain lack of 
maturity and poor selection of criteria in the use of the sources. His book might be 
the basis for “the book” about Lépez and his expeditions, and for “the book” about 
Quitman’s schemes, each of which has yet to be written in English. 

I cannot close without taking again into consideration the “acknowledgments” 
made by Mr. Rauch in which he refers to Professor Nevins. Did Professor Nevins 
approve of this book? Does he think that it fills the high standards of Colum- 
bia University in the field of American history? The professor directing a thesis 
and approving it for publication ought first to be acquainted with the subject, 
enough at least to check patent errors of the student. 


University of Havana Herminio Porter ViLÁ 


THE DISRUPTION OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Roy Franklin 
Nichols. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp, xviii, 612. $7.50.) 


In this book Professor Nichols provides a historical magnifying glass through 
which one can take an uncustomary look at Democratic party politics the five years 
before the American Civil War. He has dug up as much material about the issues 
and leaders of the party battles of that critical half-decade as has any recent explorer 
of that wilderness of political thorns and thistles. The author employs his kaleido- 
scopic knowledge skillfully, provocatively, and with useful educated guesses about 
the moving causes of the fission of the Democratic party that preceded and, he 
thinks, precipitated the call to arms. 

He makes appallingly clear the high price the country paid in the years Buchanan 
was in the White House, because of the lack of any really binding tie among the 
Democratic parties in the states and regions. Had there been such a tie, secession 
probably would not have come. 

The present volume in a sense carries forward the author’s earlier study, The 
Democratic Machine: 1850-54, and other observations he has made of the political 
fauna of that period. It is happily free from proliferation of detail just to show the 
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spadework of research. The material is presented so suavely (and occasionally, 
excitingly) that the reader isn’t confused by its mass and heterogeneity. Thus 
Professor Nichols successfully presents his picture of conditions and trends that 
led to the collapse of “American Democracy.” He also offers considerable data to 
sustain his belief that the resulting political vacuum brought on the war. 

Dr. Nichols’ title use of the term, “American Democracy,” is in the narrow, 
special, and ephemeral meaning it had in the years from Jackson to Buchanan, 
when it was just another label for the National Democratic party. In recent decades 
this same phrase has been employed to describe the polity and society of the United 
States, and it sometimes calls for an act of will to turn back to the earlier intend- 
ment. Yet it is true that in the 1850’s the term was used to characterize the Demo- 
cratic party organizations. It is this indifferently knit conglomerate of Democratic 
party groups, factions, machines, and mischief whose “disruption” the author ex- 
amines with such rewarding care. 

A perennial question about the Civil War is whether it was, as claimed, an 
“inevitable conflict.” While the author avoids a categorical declaration on this 
moot point, he does offer “clues” to the emotional stresses, strains, and explosions 
that not only blocked the great thoroughfares of compromise but also barricaded 
the paths by which contact could be kept. His bill of particulars about the break- 
down is quite wide and often clairvoyantly deep. He combed the massive collections 
of politicians’ papers, but this was just the beginning. Having shrewd hunches of 
memorabilia just around the corner, Professor Nichols revolved over twenty-six 
states seeking the reasons why American Democracy in Old Obliquity’s day fell 
apart like the one-horse shay. He found plenty of historical gold in “them thar 
hills,” and has refined and fashioned it well. 

These discoveries and analyses convinced him that the real riddle is: Why a 
civil war? He points out, and quite correctly, that most “causes” historians blame 
for the war existed in other times and places—but without evoking war. Yet in 
the United States in 1860 they did bring one on. “People fight under the stress of 
hyperemotionalism,” he declares. His “clues” lead to the identification of com- 
ponent emotions that erupted. The juvenility of the republic resulted in what 
Machiavelli terms the “confusion of a growing state.” Population was mounting 
rapidly, with natural increase, potato-famine immigration from Ireland, Forty- 
eighters fleeing from the counterrevolution over Europe. The rate of growth was 
great, but ununiform; there was ceaseless coming in and moving out all over the 
country; the society gave signs of upheaval of ideas and attitudes. Change became 
the cock of the walk. 

The Young Americans of George N. Sanders type waged politics with pistols 
at dawn; they “loved” politics in all its aspects but couldn’t comprehend that their 
very enjoyment of its putsches and perquisites was dangerous to their country. 
Professor Nichols suggests that they oversimplified the federal system by deeming 
it political only, and ignoring the “cultural federation of attitudes” upon which 
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the polity rested, Elections were innumerable, campaigners unrestrained, and there 
were thirty-three independent state systems of election. The parties in each state 
had national names—Democratic, Whig, American, Republican, etc. Even so, they 
were really independent, each a law unto itself and not subjected to much if any 
central direction. 

One of the great disruptive factors, the author points out, was the baneful in- 
fluence of elections almost continuously in process, campaigns never over, unceasing 
political uproar. This constant agitation he deems one of the primary clues to why 
war came. The real problem wasn’t so much to maintain a balance between states, 
but to quell the passions among men and women in the same neighborhood. 
Oratory roused their temperatures to fighting pitch. The Democratic leaders knew 
some of these dangers; particularly Stephen A. Douglas, whose victorious 1858 
campaign in Illinois showed a capacity for national leadership Professor Nichols 
inadequately recognizes. No other Democratic leader brought forward an adequate 
formula for national action, The Southern hotspurs forbade the Little Giants 
nomination. Then after presenting the presidency to Lincoln, they forced secession 
and lit the fuse for civil war. “The war,” says the author, “was the product of 
the chaotic lack of system in ascertaining and directing the public will, a chaos 
exploited . . . by irresponsible and blind operators of local election machinery.” It 
is a just and awful verdict. 


Buffalo, New York GeorcE Fort MILTON 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By Francis Grierson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1948. Pp. xlii, 278. $3.50.) 


A REMARKABLE book by an extraordinary man. Francis Grierson spent his child- 
hood and early boyhood “in the heart of Lincoln’s country,” in Sangamon County 
and at Alton in Illinois; in 1859 the family crossed the Mississippi to St. Louis 
where they remained until Francis passed his fourteenth birthday. In Europe 
as a very young man he found all doors open because of his amazing gifts for 
improvisation at the piano. Music, literature, and public speaking made his sub- 
sequent career, This volume is his master work. He told a friend that he spent ten 
years upon it, and that he “was nearly two years waiting for the proper mood to 
write the portrait of Lincoln .. .”—a statement which tends to explain how its 
composition required a decade. This handsome edition, with the editorial note by 
Bernard DeVoto and the biographical introduction by Theodore Spencer, is by 
far the best. The original publication was in 1909. Only Sandburg among Lincoln 
writers appears to have taken note of it. 

Grierson was beyond fifty when he set himself to recall these “scenes and 
episodes” of his early years. We meet a boy who loves the prairies and the mighty 
river. Observant, sensitive, meditative, he lay wakeful through “the haunting hush 
of the silent nights,” for whom Indian summer was the favorite season, and who 
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reveled in beauty as in the morning glory that framed the cabin door. Time might 
erode these memories but could not efface them. Young as he was he divined 
vaguely the coming of the clash between slavery and abolition. 

The author paints a small gallery of unforgettable portraits: Elihu Gest, whose 
“presence diffused a mysterious influence”; Isaac Snedeker, the intrepid slave- 
runner; the “lump of hewn adamant” called Socrates; Kezia Jordan, whose face 
while she sang changed “as the memories came and went like shadows of silent 
wings over still, clear waters.” Beautiful scenes are sketched, as the log-house 
home; stirring scenes, as the slave hunt, the prairie fire, the torchlight parade; 
scenes amusing and pathetic, as the camp meeting. The major portion of the 
volume is dominated by Donati’s comet, blazing in the sky, a wonder and a warn- 
ing to the pioneers, and by Abraham Lincoln. The preacher names him at the 
outset as the coming deliverer. He is mentioned at intervals, and then we meet him 
face to face with Douglas at the last of the seven debates of 1858. Only seven pages 
in that chapter, but the contrasts are vivid and the portraits are “right”; few readers 
will fail to feel the power of that scene, This is the climax. Other chapters follow, 
and the St. Louis incidents are well told in a somewhat different style, but the 
work might fittingly have ended here, 


Boston, Massachusetts F. Lauriston BULLARD 


GETTYSBURG. Edited by Earl Schenk Miers and Richard A. Brown, (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1948. Pp. xviii, 308. $3.50.) 


Arter eighty-five years of words about the battle of Gettysburg the authors 
surprisingly bring forth a new look. From a mass of personal accounts they weave 
a fascinating fabric. Not only do they compliment the reader by offering him the 
chance to be the evaluating historian but they present through other eyes a tale 
absorbing to anyone having a yen for our flaming past. Although the excerpts are 
cut from secondary sources mainly, although the point of view is switched at times 
bewilderingly and some editorial cement is a bit crumbly, the story amazingly 
proceeds, lives, and arrests. 

From this seat there appears only one major misjudgment. It is after Haskell 
expresses his opinions of the state of mind of the Union soldier and the lack of 
confidence in the high command. There the authors stop the narrative with a 
tepid defense of Hooker. They recall an unfinished controversy, leave Hooker 
worse off than before and make a digression ab ovo. It might have been happier, 
when on July 3 Longstreet bettered Lee in the estimate of the situation, to have 
substituted for the Hooker space some pertinent extract, say from Freeman, to 
bolster Lee. Such treatment would have had the advantage of keeping the narrative 
going and objective; also fortifying and balancing the climax. 

There could be minor criticisms such as “strategy” on the battlefield and a ref- 
erence to a Brady photograph which is absent. But the very paucity of tares serves \ 
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to emphasize the merit of the book. From the nervous jottings of Sallie Broadhead 
to Major General Warren, the savior of the battle, sleeping unconcernedly during 
the supreme council of war, the events pour forth as the beholders saw them or 
felt they saw them. 

Of course there will be sticklers who will question the wisdom of putting his- 
torical evaluation up to the average reader. However, a close analysis of the con- 
ception and development of the work reveals nothing to be lost and something 
gained. The authors candidly state they are not attempting a history of a piece of 
warfare, although the movements and topographical features are faithful. The 
swift glimpses, ingeniously selected and compacted, form a tale of human reactions, 
emotions, deeds, and impressions, from which we gain a comprehension of the 
impact upon body and soul of those furious twistings and clashes. In this daring 
project the authors have succeeded admirably. 


Sarasota, Florida WILLIAM ÁDDLEMAN GANOE 


REBEL RAIDER: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF RAPHAEL SEMMES'S 
CRUISE IN THE C.S.S. SUMTER: COMPOSED IN LARGE PART OF 
EXTRACTS FROM SEMMES'S MEMOIRS OF SERVICE AFLOAT, 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1869. Selected and Supplemented by Flarpur 
Allen Gosnell, Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. 218. $3.75.) 


RapmazL Semmes, the chief Southern naval figure of the War between the 
States, was vigorous and decisive on the plane of action, as sparing of waste motions 
as a plunging falcon. But when he put pen to paper he became orotund, verbose, a 
chronicler determined to wring his subject dry of all its possibilities, a hobbyist 
who brought in extraneous topics, and a man who reveled in the sentimental at- 
titudes of his period. Semmes's Memoirs of Service Afloat (1869) was primarily 
the record of his brilliant deeds as a raider in the converted steam packet Sumter 
and the cruiser Alabama. His discussions of the rightness of the Southern cause, 
maritime law in time of war, the science of oceanography, etc., swelled it to a 
mighty tome. 

Confining himself to the cruise of the Sumter, Mr. Gosnell has pruned away 
the unessential material and freed a story that has the swift excitement of an adven- 
ture classic. Notes and comments have been interpolated to clear up doubtful points. 
Semmes’s early activities are covered in a short chapter, and at the end there is a 
summary of his later career. The result is a volume of some two hundred pages 
that the student of history and the general reader will both enjoy. 

The Sumter ran the blockade at the mouth of the Mississippi on June 30, 1861, 
escaping the pursuit of the sloop-of-war Brooklyn, which had the speed of her but 
was less adroitly handled, On the fourth day a United States clipper ship was cap- 
tured and burned. Seventeen other prizes, most of them small, were taken during 
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a six-months’ voyage through the West Indies, down the South American coast 
to Maranham, Brazil, and across the Atlantic to Gibraltar. Of these only six were 
destroyed. Two were released on ransom bonds because they carried cargoes belong- 
ing to neutrals, Unsuccessful attempts were made to intern the remaining nine in 
a Cuban port, or to send them to Dixie with prize crews. 

It was a good haul, but not to be compared with the sixty-six merchant ships 
and one man-of-war bagged by the Alabama in two years, after the crippled Sumter 
had been: laid up at Gibraltar and sold. The importance of Semmes’s first foray 
lay in the fact that it served notice that the North’s sea-borne commerce was not 
safe from attack, scared hundreds of craft into lying idle at their docks, and created 
a technique that was to be developed to an extraordinary height of efficiency by 
Confederate cruisers, of which the Alabama was the indisputable star. 

Despite what has been said about Semmes’s literary style, he had his great 
moments, Note in particular his description (chapter 111) of the burning of the 
Golden Rocket, a word picture that is quoted in the two existing full-length 
biographies of him. 


New Orleans, Louisiana W. AnoLPHE ROBERTS 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT: PENNSYLVANIA, 
1776-1860. By Louis Hartz, Assistant Professor of Government in Harvard 
University. With a Foreword by Benjamin F. Wright, Professor of Govern- 
ment in Harvard University. [Studies in Economic History, prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Research in Economic History, Social 
Science Research Council.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xv, 366. $4.00.) 


Tuts volume furnishes a useful corrective to the belief that government inter- 
vention in economic affairs in the United States was a development of the present 
century by describing the great variety of such activities pursued by one of the 
states during the period between the Declar-‘‘on of Independence and secession 
and the economic and political theories by wu.ch these activities were justified or 
opposed, or which developed from them. 

The material of chapters on the “State as Regulator,” particularly the sections 
on such social reforms as the abolition of slavery, indentured servitude, and im- 
prisonment for debt, and the establishment of factory legislation and mechanics’ 
lien laws, while indispensable to the subject, will be in the main familiar, though 
the.detailed treatment is valuable. 

The distinctive feature of the volume is the treatment of “The State as Promoter 
and Enterpreneur,” tracing the state’s participation in economic affairs from (1) 
its chartering of corporations, through (2) its investment with private capitalists 
in “mixed corporations” (cf. “The First and Second Banks of the United States”), 
to (3) state ownership of the Main Line, and finally (4) the liquidation both of the 
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actuality and ultimately the theory of public ownership through the sale of the 
Main Line to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

That political alignments then as now were confused by sectional and other 
interests, and theories readily modified by current situations, is revealed by the 
appearance of such conservative capitalists as Nicholas Biddle in the camp of the 
“radicals” of public ownership—desire for east-west transportation leading to sup- 
port of whatever agency was most likely to supply it, in this case, the state—and 
by the accusations of “socialism” mutually exchanged by the anticharterite 
supporters of public ownership, who accused corporations of infringing on “in- 
dividual enterprise,” and by the defenders of chartered corporations. The issue of 
public ownership was finally resolved by the state’s financial embarrassment in the 
early 1840’s and the coincidental emergence of corporations capable of supplying 
an effective transportation system. 

This volume exemplifies how usefully several related disciplines can be applied 
to the understanding and exposition of a particular problem. 


Houston, Texas Kenneru Wiccins PORTER 


THE BRIGHT-TOBACCO INDUSTRY, 1860-1929. By Nannie May Tilley. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 754. $8.00.) 


Tus full and flavorful account of the growth, marketing, and manufacture of 
flue-cured tobacco is by the director of the manuscripts department of the Duke 
University Library. The study was suggested by the late Professor William K. 
Boyd, cherished in the memory of all who knew him, and profited by the assistance 
of Professor Charles S. Sydnor and the financial help of the Hayes Foundation, of 
which Dr. Curtis Garrison was long the director. Under these circumstances un- 
usual ingenuity and industry in exploring sources and interpreting a mass of ma- 
terial was to be expected, but Miss Tilley has outdone herself and her sponsors. 
Every student who has worked in an allied field must be admiring of the dragnet 
the author has thrown and welcome her large haul. She has made a rewarding 
contribution to American economic history in a subject where little collected and 
systematic information was available, 

The “Old Bright Belt,” which has since extended south and west, comprised 
less than two score counties in the middle border of Virginia and North Carolina, 
Danville being the geographical and chief commercial center. The yellow leaf, 
with low nicotine and exceptionally low nitrogen content, is mild and sweet, thus 
best adapted to cigarette manufacture particularly. It is one of the few blessings of 
poverty, for its qualities, aside from dexterity in curing, are owing to infertile soil, 
Since bright tobacco occupies first place in the economy of this region, Miss 
Tilley’s history is a study of the life of the people. She knows thoroughly their 
capacities and disabilities. A revealing view of the latter is in the true causes of 
failure of the Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative in the twenties. In spite of 
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able promotion and adequate financing this and other efforts of the tobacco farmers 
to keep for themselves more of the value of their product ended in disappoint- 
ment largely because of poor education, time prices, tenancy, and lack of experi- 
ence in organized social effort. Opposition of speculative interests was virulent but 
secondary in fatal effect. 

In her analysis of marketing of the leaf, particularly, the author shows admir- 
ably not only the complicated nature of the processes but the changes in practice 
which have occurred over the period. The same is true in her story of the con- 
centration of manufacture. Had she added developments since 1929 she might 
have done so briefly because she has laid in the background with such perfect care. 

Though the near-helplessness and confusion of the tobacco farmers is distress- 
ing, the book ends on a pleasant note when Miss Tilley shows how the lean kine 
have devoured the fat kine, or how much of the wealth wrung from poor land 
and people has come back in philanthropy and the stimulation of varied industry. 


Rutgers Universit Broapus MITCHELL 
y 


CONSULAR RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PAPAL STATES: INSTRUCTIONS AND DESPATCHES. Edited with 
Introduction by Leo Francis Stock. [ American Catholic Historical Association 
Documents, Volume II.] (Washington: American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation. 1945. Pp. xxxix, 467. $5.00.) 


Tus second volume of the documentary publications of the American Catholic 
Historical Association supplements the first, published in 1933, which contained 
the instructions and correspondence of the ministers of the United States at the 
pontifical court, 1848-1868. Both have been edited by Dr. Stock. 

The present volume publishes, with index, the correspondence of the eleven 
‘consuls of the United States at Rome from 1797 to 1870; a much less extensive 
correspondence of the U, S. consuls at Ancona, 1840-1860; and a list of the three 
consuls at Ravenna, 1844-1852. It also contains what little correspondence of the 
pontifical consuls in the United States the editor could find. In an introduction 
Dr. Stock provides a historical setting and calls attention to the bearing of the 
documents on certain historical questions. 

The consular service of the United States in the nineteenth century was at best 
irregular and ill paid, but the consuls at Rome were in a particularly difficult posi- 
tion. There was only a trickle of commerce between the United States and the 
Papal States, and for year after year no U. S. merchantman entered a papal port. 
The clients of the consul at Rome were not businessmen but American tourists and 
sojourning American artists. For a long time the only income from the consul’s 
office (which he had to rent at his own expense) consisted of fees, chiefly for visas 
on passports. His protégés indignantly objected to paying these, but expected him 
to furnish as their right all kinds of services—the procurement of admissions to 
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museums and galleries, the location of lodgings, the purchase of tickets, the arrange- 
ment of audiences with the pope—which cost the consul not only time but some- 
times money. The difficulties of this situation are the subject of much of the corre- 
spondence. Naturally it has little to say about trade or economic conditions. When 
the crises of the Italian Risorgimento occurred, the consuls reported them, some- 
times voluminously. Their emotions were deeply engaged, generally on the side 
of the liberal and revolutionary elements. Their reports are those of bystanders, 
and the men whom the United States could afford to appoint as consuls at Rome 
were seldom of a type to whose judgment much weight can be given. There are 
two exceptions: the reports on Garibaldi’s invasion of the Roman State in 1867, 
which Edwin C. Cushman observed in the field, and D. M. Armstrong’s letter 
of September 23, 1870, describing the seizure of Rome by the Italian army on 
September 21. 

The chief merit of the two volumes is that taken together they document as far 
as it has been possible to do so the official relations between the United States and 
the Pontifical States prior to our own time. 


Washington, D. C. . Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


POSTWAR YEARS: NORMALCY, 1918-1923. By Frederic L. Paxson. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1948. Pp. 401. $6.50.) 


Few American historians beside Professor Paxson would undertake a volume 
on four such years of cross purposes, frustration, and confusion as the years from 
1919 to 1923. None of them could accomplish the task with a surer and defter 
touch than he demonstrates in the current volume. The balance, the skill with 
which the various threads of the narrative are woven together are what one would 
expect. It is a book for the general reader of good taste as well as for the classroom. 

Professor Paxson’s version of the tragedy of Wilson at Versailles and after 
follows the generally accepted norm, He does not accept Baker’s thesis of the 
sinister alliance of House and Balfour; Wilson’s break with House remains as 
much a mystery as it was to House himself. 

Professor Paxson has no ready-made thesis as to the reasons for the failure of 
the treaty before the Senate and before the American people. He suggests the Irish 
vote as the reason for the overthrow of the Democrats in 1920 while, at the same 
time, he considers that that election was far from a fair trial of strength between 
the advocates and opponents of the treaty. His book, provocative in suggestion, 
suggests to the present reviewer the possible interpretation that Wilson’s dominat- 
ing will had committed the American people to theories of world order which 
they understood as little as most people understand theories and that when they 
saw those theories translated into the League of Nations they recoiled instinctively. 

Noticeable is the restraint with which Professor Paxson treats the Harding ad- 
ministration and the Harding Congress, He depicts it on the background of a 
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restless America in the midst of change and uncertainty. Price controls, wartime 
inflation, postwar deflation, made sharp alterations in the levels of wages and 
prices, especially depressing agricultural prices in comparison with others. Unem- 
ployment as a problem began. Strikes, labor violence, the dissemination of radical 
icleas, contributed to the unrest. One reaction was the witch hunt after what a 
Third Army order once denominated “Bolshevism tendencies.” The farm bloc had 
its beginning. The Harding Congress was completely at cross purposes and 
Harding and his associates suffered a reverse in the election of 1922. The book 
closes with an admirably written chapter that sums up the tragedy of Harding 
as an easygoing man who chose his friends badly and trusted them too much and 
whose death came just at the time when he was attaining the stature of a states- 
man. On the scandals of Harding’s private life Professor Paxson dwells but lightly. 

Additional points of interest are the appraisal of sport and its share in American 
life, the development of the movie, the dawn of radio, and the revolution brought 
about by the low-priced automobile and the national network of hard roads. One 
chapter, entitled “New Federalism,” concerns the attempts of the states to deal 
jointly with various problems of common concern such as water power and river 
control, 


University of Illinois THEODORE C. PEASE 


THIS WAS NORMALCY: AN ACCOUNT OF PARTY POLITICS DURING 
TWELVE REPUBLICAN YEARS, 1920-1932. By Karl Schriftgiesser. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. x, 325. $3.00.) 


Mr. Schriftgiesser, who set a relatively high journalistic standard in his recent _ 
biography of Henry Cabot Lodge, continues to write in an informed and enter- 
taining manner in This Was Normalcy. While he adds little in the way of facts or 
interpretations to the existing literature save for those available in the latest 
biographies and published letters, he surpasses Mark Sullivan, Frederick Allen, 
and S. H. Adams in political sophistication and inclusiveness regarding the party 
battles of the 1920’s. Undergraduates, if not their instructors, should find this an 
effective introduction to the politics of the era. 

Unfortunately, the author has marred his narrative by a treatment which is 
restricted to the contrasting colors of black and white. Thus Harding, if possible, 
sinks even lower, Coolidge is stupid (except in 1928 when he possesses a keen 
Yankee insight), Dawes is “the first of many neo-fascists,” Charles E. Hughes by 
1930 “had travelled a long way from liberalism,” and President Hoover’s methods . 
of dealing with the depression were merely “do-nothing” or completely reactionary. 
He misinterprets Wesley Mitchell’s theory of business cycles as largely a com- 
placent idea that depressions were inevitable and seems unaware of Hoover’s 
efforts as Secretary of Commerce to stabilize business. 

If the author’s purpose, as expressed in his foreword, was “an accurate account 
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of Republicanism triumphant and the effect of this triumph upon the American 
people,” then it falls far short because the book deals largely with the personalities 
in the three elections of 1920, 1924, and 1928, though they are dealt with on a 
broad canvas. The narrative seldom strays from the presidency, the nominating 

conventions, and Washington, D. C., though this aspect is rather effectively done 
with a journalistic flare for the interaction of personalities, places, and situations. 
Most lacking is any thorough discussion of the underlying economic problems of 
the period, except for a hasty partisan indictment written in the spirit of an election 
year, Still, the author makes it clear that if the Republicans were scarcely entitled 
to “point with pride” to their record in the 1920’s, neither was the Democratic 
leadership such as to wholly justify them in “viewing with alarm” the policies of 
their opponents, 


, Western Reserve University Harvey WisH 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE, 1919. Volume XII. [De- 
partment of State Publication 2337.] (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1945. Pp. xxix, 736. $2.00.) 


Tuts twelfth volume concludes the notable thirteen-volume series, in Foreign 
Relations of the United States, of the State Department records of the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919, successive volumes of which have been belatedly published 
since 1942. The delay in publication is not due to the lack of desire on the part 
of the Department of State and its official editors, nor to the absence of importunity 

_ on the part of scholarly organizations in the United States, including the American 
Historical Association, which has been petitioning the Department for some years 
to complete the American published record. The real reason for the delay is a 
curious rule of comity, scrupulously followed by our government and not too 
much observed by other governments, namely, that we will not publish diplomatic 
correspondence with a friendly power without a reciprocal release of such material 
from the official archives. That the rule was a very Pickwickian sort of regimenta- 
tion was proved by the strategy resorted to by the initiator and propulsor of this 
publication, the late Mr. Cyril Wynne, then chief of the Division of Research and 
Publications. To get the necessary releases, !.e convinced the governments con- 
cerned that they should not object to the United States publishing its record of 
the Peace Conference because they themselves (without even consulting the United 

States in most instances) had already published here and there such a large part 
of their own records! 

The present series is a monument to Wynne's persistence, for which scholars in 
many disciplines, particularly in history and in international law, may be finally 
grateful. Once cleared and announced by Mr. Wynne in 1938, the series has been 
carried to completion with reasonable speed (considering the intervention of the 
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Second World War) by his successor, Dr. E. Wilder Spaulding, under the im- 
mediate direction of Dr. E. Ralph Perkins. The last volumes to be published issue 
after the split-up of the Division of Historical Research and Publications into a 
Division of Publications, under Dr. Spaulding, and a Division of Historical Policy 


Research, under Dr. G. Bernard Noble. Volume XII consists of reports from the *- 


field missions sent out from Paris to get information on the spot for the guidance 
of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace: to Austria, the Baltic Provinces, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Montenegro, Poland, and former Turkish territories. 
Members of the American Historical Association will be pleased to mark therein 
the early distinctions of confréres and to realize what an important part fellow- 
historians played in helping to survey the panorama of destruction and political 
confusion left in the wake of the war on the continent of Europe. In addition to 
the masterly reports from Central Europe by the dean of those academic observers, 
Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, who received particular citation from the Peace 
Commission for his dispatches, one notes from the signatures or in the content of 
this material such familiar names as Philip Marshall Brown, Walter E. Bundy, 
Robert J. Kerner, Robert H. Lord, Lawrence Martin, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Nicholas Roosevelt, C. M. Storey. One might almost be tempted to dub this volume 
the Reports of the Professors. 

The principal American records of the Paris Peace Conference now remaining 
to be published are the voluminous minutes of the many commissions or com- 
mittees (also full of budding or full-blown historians) attached to the American 
delegation. We are led to believe, by the official press release accompanying the 
publication of this last volume in the Foreign Relations series for the Paris Peace 
Conference, that this still unpublished material, amounting to ten or a dozen 
more volumes, will soon be made available for scholars. 


Yale University SAMUEL Frase BEMIS 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1931. Volumes I and II. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1946. Pp. cix, 961; cxvi, 1082. $2.75, $3.00.) 


Waern Arnold Toynbee called 1931 the annus terribilis of the postwar era, most 
of us did not realize how weak the German republic was, or how ineffectual Amer- 
ican and European efforts for peace continued to be, or, on the brighter side, how 
much our relations with Latin America were improving. We learned those things | 

_ by their consequences well before this publication. Now we may trace some of * 
` the particular steps in policy respecting naval limitation, the Hoover moratorium, 
and political disturbances in Chile, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. We read with shame of the shooting of two Mexican students in Okla- 
homa, and with satisfaction of the government’s refusal to intervene in Nicaragua. 
Editorial work is of the usual high standard, 
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Since 1931 many of the major documents have been published elsewhere. Mr. 
Stimson himself often used Toynbee’s Survey of International Affairs “in later 
years when he had occasion to consider the events of his service as Secretary of 
State” (On Active Service in Peace and War, p. 190 n.). A wartime selection of 
papers (1943) skimmed the cream from the Far Eastern correspondence for 1931- 
41, which is continued at the usual pace in the third volume of papers for 1931 
(reviewed in American Historical Review, LIL [January, 1947], 328-29). As with 
most earlier parts of the annual series, one wonders whether these might not have 
been published earlier without injury to the national interest. Mr, Byrnes and Mr. 
Churchill have told us more about American foreign relations of the forties than 
we are learning from our own government about American foreign relations of 
the early thirties. 

The thorough historian will want to go beyond the published official series, no 
matter how wise the selection. If he cannot wait for the Department of State to 
show him what has been omitted, he may find much of it, and more significant 
material as well, in the Hoover papers at Stanford and in the Stimson papers and 
diary (eleven bound volumes of diary for the period from September, 1930, to 
March, 1933). Stimson has quoted from two documents which suggest what else 
we may have missed: a memorandum of a conversation with Bruening, July 26, 
1931, and a memorandum of a conversation with Laval, October 23, 1931 (On 
Active Service, pp. 272, 274). 

If this useful series is being delayed because of expense, the Department of 
State might do well to consider a microfilm series, which could be fuller and 
cheaper. However, even the cost of fuller and earlier publication in book form 
would be a small price for the fuller understanding of foreign affairs that should 
result, while there is still time to profit importantly from the understanding. Early 
publication would not insure understanding, as Mr. Beard’s recent tracts demon- 
strate, but it would make it possible for those who have eyes to see. 


Ohio State University Eart S. PomeroY 


THIS IS PEARL! THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN—1941. By Walter 
Millis. (New York: William Morrow and Company. 1947. Pp. xiii, 373. $4.00.) 


Oxe of the compensations of war in our time is that Walter Millis will tell us 
how it came about. In This zs Pearl! he has done it again, and if one hopes it is 
for the last time, this is no reflection on the author. The subject of the book is the 
year preceding Pearl Harbor, the relations of the United States and Japan, Japanese 
planning for aggression, our own warlike preparations, and the background mood 
of the country. The source is the record of the Pearl Harbor investigation, supple- 
mented by various official, journalistic, and personal works, The approach is sympa- 
thetic to the Roosevelt administration, the author feeling that although its policies 
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made war with Japan inevitable, it had no valid alternative. The treatment is 
chronological, 

So far as source material is concerned, the continuing flood makes revision 
inevitable: the Nuremberg records modify somewhat the story of Matsuoka's pil- 
grimage to the fountainheads of fascism, and publication of the record of the 
Tokyo trials will doubtless further clarify the murky question of German-Japanese 
relations. It may also be noted that not everything in the Pearl Harbor testimony 
can be accepted as solid fact: it seems for example improbable that the Akagi air 
group was informed of the date and manner of commencing the war as early as 
October 5. 

The chronological treatment, while giving a vivid impression of the sweep of 
events, tends to obscure some factors of importance. Responsible naval opinion in 
both countries was averse to entering upon this naval war. This is made plain of 
Admiral Stark, but although almost every Japanese naval personage discussed—- 
Nomura, Oikawa, Toyoda—is shown resisting the drift to conflict, the conclusion 
remains unstated. Furthermore, Admiral Yamamoto’s opposition to both the 
Tripartite Pact and the war with America is not made clear, in part perhaps be- 
cause of an error which dates his letter on dictating peace in the White House 
“on the morrow of Pearl Harbor” rather than in January, 1941. Opposition did 
exist in Japan both to war and to the Axis tie—as late as November 30 the German 
ambassador in Tokyo was reporting on the attitude of “compromise-seeking poli- 
ticians”—and the matter is important to any estimate of our diplomacy. Yet little 
indication of such feeling is given, and emphasis on the bellicosity of such abstrac- 
tions as “the military” and “the Japanese” implies a united front which was 
not there. 

Mr. Millis underestimates the logistic difficulties of both American and Japanese 
navies. Concerning Japan, he rightly describes our embargo as “critical” and deci- 
sive,” but the crucial oil question is skimped, especially as regards its importance 
in setting the diplomatic deadline and in finally converting the Navy to war. While 
indicating the serious logistic problems of our own Pacific Fleet, he intimates that 
it was capable of operating from Philippine bases against the Japanese flank, an 
impossibility at the time. Some argument can be made that the Japanese attack 
traded real political advantages for illusory military ones, but this is not here appar- 
ent: the author seems as much impressed by the shadow of the U.S. battle line as 


. were the Japanese planners. 


Despite such qualifications, This is Pearl! is of real interest. The story it tells 
is important, not only for the tragic sequence of blunders made and opportunities 
missed which permitted the great debacle, but also because it raises fundamental 
problems regarding the conduct of foreign relations with those who believe in 
Hakko Ichiu, in the eight corners of the universe under one roof. And as an ac- 
count of events leading up to one of the most brilliant military feats of history, the 
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victory that lost the war for the Axis powers, it is also, for those who lived through 
that year, a very moving book. : 


Swarthmore College James A, FIELD, JR. 


THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA: THE NORTHERN 
REPUBLICS. By Arthur P. Whitaker. |The American Foreign Policy Li- 
brary.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xix, 280. $3.50.) 


In his book, The United States and South America, Professor Whitaker has 
elected to consider the relations between the United States and those northern 
countries of South America which formed a unit during the heroic age of inde- 
pendence, the states that in 1826 were included in Simon Bolívar's projected Fed- 
eration of the Andes, and for which Professor Whitaker uses the term “the Boli- 
varian bloc.” The validity of this selection seems, in the light of contemporary 
history, open to question, first because Panama has been omitted, and second be- 
cause the Federation of the Andes lasted but a year and existed on paper only. 
However, it is quite true that the five republics reviewed in the present volume 
have many features in common, and Professor Whitaker outlines them with under- 
standing and with an inside knowledge of his subject acquired through years of 
study in this field and during many sojourns in South American capitals. Further- 
more, he is as aware of the differences between Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia as he is of their similarities, and he never stresses the analogy 
of their parallel development beyond sound lines, 

A comprehensive survey of these republics touching upon geographical con- 
ditions, racial elements, population trends, political patterns, and economic prob- 
lems can, of course, hit only the high spots, Most students of Hispanic America 
will agree that Professor Whitaker’s profiles of the Bolivarian countries are sub- 
stantially accurate, notwithstanding the fact that shades of interpretation and certain 
details of factual material may be open to discussion. 

The chapter concerning the relation of these northern countries to the United 
States (though including in retrospect some aspects of Western Hemisphere 
policy), deals mainly with the years of World War II and after. Professor Whitaker 
discusses the war policy of the northern republics and explains why Latin Amer- 
ica’s position since the conclusion of the war is more vulnerable than ever, its pros- 
perity now being almost entirely dependent on the economic cycle of the United 
States. Active participation in South American trade by Germany, Italy, and France 
has been practically eliminated, Great Britain’s commerce in this direction has been 
drastically cut, and Russia is not able to bridge the gap. 

This reviewer believes that South America’s contribution to the Allied war 
effort was even more important than Professor Whitaker indicates; for instance, at- 
tention should be called to the freezing of prices for vital raw products, a decision 
in which all the five republics concurred. 
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The most interesting part of Dr. Whitaker’s book is that entitled “Prospects.” 
Here the author does not give a prophetic vision of “los paises de mafiana,” but 
presents a pondered and conservative evaluation of prevailing tendencies, an ap- 
praisal which should meet with general approval. 

One can only regret that the problem of cultural relations has not been assigned 
_ a more important place in this survey, and that the contradictory and complex 
clements of Latin American psychology are but briefly mentioned and not synthe- 
sized in a separate chapter. This reviewer is inclined to estimate rather highly the ` 
potential influence of cultural relations in the fabric of Pan-American amity, and 
deplores the’ fact that these relations have undergone a slump in the postwar period, 
the results of which are plainly evident throughout the so-called Bolivarian bloc. 
It is without doubt true that the United States possesses what is practically a 
monopoly “in the various fields of science and technology,” but it should not be 
forgotten that South America has much to offer in the realm of aesthetic criticism, 
in poetry, in a philosophy of life—fruits of an artistic inheritance which owes its 
singularity and its fascination partly to its Hispanic backgrounds and partly to its | 
autocthonous Indian roots. It is a civilization at the same time individualistic and 
universal, national and cosmopolitan. The perspectives for Latin American culture 
in the world-in-making admit of great promise, and without them contemporary 
civilization would be immeasurably poorer. 


Sweet Briar College i GERHARD MASUR 


THE ARTHUR PAPERS: BEING THE PAPERS MAINLY CONFIDEN- 
TIAL, PRIVATE, AND DEMI-OFFICIAL OF SIR GEORGE ARTHUR, 
K.C.H., LAST LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF UPPER CANADA, IN’ 
THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION OF THE TORONTO PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. Edited by Charles R. Sanderson. Part II. (Toronto: Toronto 
Public Libraries and University of Toronto Press, 1947. Pp. 241-488. $1.00.) 


- Tuts volume constitutes the second installment in the publication of the papers 
of Sir George Arthur, last lieutenant governor of Upper Canada, and found in the 
manuscript collections of the Toronto Public Libraries. The project was begun 
some years ago. Part I appeared in 1943 and was reviewed in the July, 1944, num- 
` ber of the American Historical Review (XLIX, 712-13). It covered the period. 
from the arrival of Arthur to July 20, 1838. The present volume covers the re- 
mainder of that year, and still another part: will follow. 

Like the first volume, Part I contains important communications with, and 
references to, such prominent figures in this critical period in Anglo-Canadian 
relations as Lord Durham, Charles Buller, the archbishop of Canterbury, Glenelg, 
Colborne, Chief Justice Robinson, Allan MacNab, H. S. Fox, the British minister 
in Washington, and many others who are less well known. The documents throw 
light on the treatment of political prisoners taken in the Rebellion of 1837; the 
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Clergy. Reserves; immigration from the United States; the evolution of Durham’s 
Report; the friction between Arthur and Durham, and between Arthur and his 
military superiors, over matters of policy, authority, and prerogative; and the 
lieutenant governor’s dilemma in trying to maintain satisfactory relations with his 
civil and military superiors, and, at the same time, avoid further trouble with his 
provincial legislature. It is interesting to note, in passing, that Lord Durham ap- 

_parently began his mission with the conviction that “the Banditti” responsible for 
the Canadian insurrection should have been “put to death on the spot,” whereas 
Arthur favored a more lenient attitude, and that a “few weeks appear to have made 
a great change in his Lordship’s mind.” 

The bulk of these documents, however, deal with the crisis which continued 
through 1838 because of the activities of “American Marauders associated with 
Canadian Refugees,” and the secret societies of “Hunters” and “Patriots” in the 
United States, who kept the border in a constant uproar with their invasions and 
plans of invasion, and threatened to make Canada “another Texas,” and perhaps 
even precipitate war between the United States and Great Britain because of such 
incidents as the Caroline affair. Arthur's papers reveal how completely all other 
issues were overshadowed by the necessity of planning the defense of the frontier. 
The raising of military forces, including Negroes and Indians; the task of train- 
ing, equipping, and properly distributing the “Sedentary Militia”; the espionage 
necessary to ferret out the plots of the American “ruffians”; and the great question 
of what attitude the government in Washington would take, produced a volume 
of communications which fill most of this present volume. President Van Buren 
and his cabinet evidently wished to enforce neutrality and avoid a rupture with 
Canada and the mother country, but the administration faced a public opinion so 
aroused over the border incidents and so convinced that Canada’s ultimate destiny 
was separation from the empire that the problem of dealing with the violators 
of American neutrality became one of great political delicacy. 

The documents reprinted in Part IT are of great importance and even more 
interesting to American readers than those contained in Part I. The editing has 
been carefully done. Scholars will look forward to the next installment, and it is to 
be hoped that when all these papers eventually are bound in more permanent 
form, they may be accompanied by an adequate historical introduction. 


Western Reserve University Car WITTKE 
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THE END OF AN EPOCH: REFLECTIONS ON CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
By A. L. Rowse, Fellow of Al! Souls College, Oxford. (New York, Macmillan, 1948, 
pp. vii, 324, $4.50.) Mr. Rowse, a Laborite in politics but a detached and humorous 
intellectual by temperament, has done the reading public a real service in bringing to- 
gether between covers a collection of his articles, book reviews, public letters, and 
other fugitive pieces written during, or shortly before, the Second World War. He 
discusses, with a wit and clarity and good-natured cynicism worthy of Shaw or Swift 
at their best, the widest variety of topics: Labor party policy, the decline of liberalism, 
the spiritual sickness of Nazi Germany, the theory (and very different practice) of 
Communist Russia, the doctrines of Karl Marx. But he is perhaps most interesting, 
and certainly most thoroughly in earnest, when he turns his guns against the fatuous 
foreign policy of appeasing Hitler. He is fully entitled to share the honors of Churchill 
for disregarded warnings and wise prevision of coming events, “It is probable that 
future historians will be hard put to it to find another period comparable to it in folly 
and disgrace, in corruption of the very sources of judgment, in lack of vision and 
criminal obtuseness in high places, unless they go back to the twelve year rule of 
Lord North and George III that ended in the loss of America . . . the solid mass of 
Tory yes-men in the House of Commons who sat there year after year voting for the 
wrong things, backing the wrong horses on the wrong courses, greeting the loss of 
strategic position after position to our enemies, Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia” (p. 65). Though the author places the main responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Conservatives, since they were in office, he has an admirable de- 
tachment which enables him to criticize the “dangerous Junacy” of Labor and Liberal 
pacifists who were all for disarmament in the very face of Hitler’s rearmed Germany 
(p. 111), He believes that there should have been greater co-operation with Russia, but, 
if it came to a choice of evils, “better the society of Tory England, with all its faults, 
than the brave new social order of Stalin with its gangster orthodoxy” (p. 19). He 
has himself no kind of orthodoxy and refuses to follow any party line. He agrees 
with the fascist critics of democracy that people are mostly ignorant and stupid, but 
says that dictatorship is no remedy “since it uses its knowledge of how irrational peo- 
ple are to make them more so than: ever” (p. 308). He is a pacifist who believes that 
Britain sinned by not rearming soon enough; a democrat who has no belief in popular 
intelligence; a Socialist who makes fun of Socialist dogmas; a liberal who in every 
chapter pleads for freedom of thought and expression and yet is willing to consider 

* the highly dubious possibility of a government-controlled press (p. 99). It is impos- 
sible to agree with Mr. Rowse at every point, but it is impossible not to enjoy his clear 
and incisive intellect or his trenchant and epigrammatic style. 

Preston SLosson, University of Michigan 


_A HISTORY OF LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH AMERICA. By 
Albert Predeek. Translated by Lawrence S. Thompson. (Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1947, pp. ix, 177, $3.25.) This is a translation of part of Volume III of 
the Milkau-Leyh Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft (1940). For “North America” 
read “United States”; Canada gets mention in one note and Mexico and Central 
America not even that. The study is based on printed sources and supplemented by 
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various periods of study and work in Great Britain and the United States. The story 
runs smoothly, follows a traditional pattern, and the translation is in readable English. 
A distinctive value is the incidental, occasionally explicit, always instructive and il- 
luminating, light Predeek's obiter dicta cast on various phases of library work and de- 
velopment accepted as normal by the native but worthy of comment when mentioned 
by the foreigner. Some may question the wisdom of publishing in 1947 a work fin- 
ished in 1940, the past seven years having been a time of unprecedented upheaval in 
library as well as other phases of human history. The text needs thorough revision 
as well as careful cross checking of dates and other facts cited. The author evidently 
had no chance to do this, and the translator was in no position to treble as editor 
and reviser because of difficulties—the impossibility, for the greater part of the time 
between publication of the original and the translation—of communications with 
Germany. Plenty of corrections are needed. To mention two or three: Arundel] Esdaile 
is noted as secretary of the British Museum (p. 41), though he retired in 1940 and 
was succeeded by F. C. Francis. The Special Libraries Association was not founded 
in 1902 (pp. 105-106), but the correct date of 1909 is used on page 128, Herbert 
Putnam began his four years in the Boston Public Library in 1895, not 1905 (p. 109). 
The Astor Library was never “the Astor family library” nor did it in 1848 pass “into 
municipal ownership in New York” (p. 94). There are other mistakes or misappre- 
hensions aplenty. However, when all is said, where else is one to find a single volume 
treating in English of the history of libraries in these two countries? 
* H. M. Lypvensere, Greensboro, North Carolina 


FARMING AND DEMOCRACY. By 4. Whitney Griswold. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1948, pp. ix, 227, $3.00.) This is a small but far from insignificant book. The 
author demolishes remorselessly the venerable contention that a large class of small 
landed proprietors is a necessary foundation of a genuinely democratic society. De- 
mocracy was achieved in England despite the economic strangulation of the yeoman 
by innumerable enclosure acts. In France, the peasant proprietor tolerated a variety of 
regimes, from Napoleon I to Marshal Pétain, on the tacit condition that he should 
be left in undisturbed possession of his patch of soil. In the United States, the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of an agrarian democracy broad-based on a numerous class of small 
landowners was wrecked by the gradual shift to a dynamic commercial and indus- 
trial society, by the upgrowth of large-scale farming, and by the ubiquity of the mid- 
dleman. Although lip service has been paid to the ideal of the family-type farm, gov- 
ernmental policy in the United States has hesitated between a desire for economic 
efficiency and maximum productivity on the one hand, and a lingering conviction of 
the indispensability of the family-size farm to the health of the body politic on the 
other. It is suggested that Washington should strike a more equitable balance between 
the large farmer and the small in allocating government aid. The small farm is not 
of necessity inefficient, and remains the outstanding form of individual economic en- 
terprise, “Family farming cannot save democracy. Only democracy can save the 
family farm.” The arguments of the author are solidly based, and are presented with 
force and vivacity. On occasion, the resolute speed with which the survey is conducted, 
especially in the opening chapters, leaves fascinating themes unexplored. The con- 
viction that democracy could spring only from the deep subsoil of peasant proprietor- 
ship was of long historical growth and slow mutation. The reflections of Greek and 
Roman thinkers on the problem of stasis and of the latifundia respectively, the example 
of Switzerland, the Leveller and Digger movements in seventeenth century England, 
the return to nature in the eighteenth century—these are only some of the intellectual 
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and factual ingredients of the idea. Secondly, the author might have pointed out that 
the small proprietor has enjoyed security in the past only at a price. The first Napoleon 
exacted his blood tax by conscripting the peasants’ sons. Hitler guaranteed economic 
security for the German Bauerntem, but enmeshed the peasantry in a tight net of 
regulation. The fostering of peasant proprietorship in the Communist regimes of 
Poland and of Red China does not preclude the possibility of the eventual reduction 
of the small farmer there to semiservitude, C. C. Baytex, McGill University 


HUGO GURGENY: PRISONER OF THE LISBON INQUISITION. By Mary Brear- 
ley. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948, pp. 175, $3.50.) This book presents the 
trial of an obscure Englishman arrested and imprisoned by the Inquisition at Lisbon 
in the early years of the seventeenth century. Based to the fullest possible extent on 
the surviving written testimony, it reveals rather clearly the procedures and tech- 
niques of the Inquisition. It also recreates with some success both the Lisbon of 1605 
and' the group of Englishmen who, for various reasons, lived there. It contains as 
much information about the Gurgeny family and all other persons concerned as can 
be derived from a careful search in the printed sources and in available manuscript 
materials. The documents, however, are not complete. The attempt of the author to 
depict Hugo Gurgeny as “an English gentleman of some learning but not much cun- 
ning” who fought the Inquisition “for liberty of conscience and the respect of treaties” 
requires much conjecture. A moving and a timely narrative has been constructed 
with great ingenuity but the final result is inconclusive. Even the author is far from 
sure of her own explanation of the unique and mysterious features of the case. The 
book has serious defects. The time element is not always clear. Some parts of the 
account are excessively detailed. The notes are inadequate and the bibliographical , 
equipment slender. The reader is never provided with sufficient information con- 
cerning the materials used. On the other hand, the illustrations, reproducing por- 
tions of the manuscripts on which the book rests, particularly the one which places 

. in juxtaposition Gurgeny’s signatures before and after his trial and imprisonment, 
are excellent. Most readers will find the main value of the book in its display of the 
Inquisition in action, virtually independent of control by either church or state. The 
book has importance to a lesser degree as a partial measurement, from Lisbon, of 
some of the dominant currents of thought in early seventeenth century Europe. The 
personality and activities of Hugo Gurgeny have otherwise little real interest for the 
historian, however intriguing they may be made to appear by a painstaking author 
working skillfully with fragmentary sources, 

Swwney R. Packaro, Smith College 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, By André Siegfried. Translated from the French by Doris 
Hemming. (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1948, pp. 221, $3.00.) In his preface 
to this little volume the author remarks: “The Mediterranean is a civilisation, and it is 
also a highway” (p. 24). This comment indicates the general approach of the entire 
volume, which considers the Mediterranean from the points of view of geology, 
mineral resources, agriculture, industry, trade, population, climate and public health, 
presenting a concise picture of the position of the area in the modern world. Sieg- 
fried’s main thesis is that the Mediterranean, geared to an earlier type of economy, 
has rather lost out in the modern industrial civilization which is based on coal, iron, 
and heavy industry since her natural resources and facilities preclude her ever taking . 
a leading part in such an economy. However she will always remain a great trade 
route, and her people represent a way of life—an individualism and ingenuity— 
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which the world would seriously miss were it not preserved. The complete depend- 
ence of the Mediterranean on the outside world is clearly evidenced throughout the 
chapters of the book, but the conclusion is reached that the Mediterranean has also 
contributed much to modern economic and social development. As the work is 
avowedly an economic and geographical essay, with a touch of the tourist travelogue 
thrown in, it has a very limited appeal to the historian who will search it in vain 
for any appreciation of the historic role of the Mediterranean in the development of 
man’s culture. The book is too elementary to be scholarly and too statistical to be 
popular, but economic geographers may find it of some value, 
Jonn L, LaMonte, University of Pennsylvania 


The Annales (Economies-Sociétés-Civilisations), founded, under a slightly different 
title, by Professor Lucien Febvre and Mare Bloch in 1929 and recently revived 
by the former, has ventured to add a new series, Cahiers or brochures for pieces 
of scholarship too long for an article and too short for a book will be published 
from time to time. The first two numbers set a high standard. They are: Pierre Sar- 
della, Nouvelles et spéculations à Venise au debut du XVI" siècle (Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1948, pp. 84, 120 fr.); and Charles Morazé, Trois essuis sur histoire 
et culture (Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1948, pp. viii, 62, go fr.). 
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T. Robert S. Broughton 


FOUNDATIONS IN THE DUST: A STORY OF MESOPOTAMIAN EXPLORA- 
TION. By Scton Lloyd. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. xii, 237, 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible 
only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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$4.50.) The history of the modern discovery of the ancient Near East is sometimes 
more thrilling than the history of Babylonia and Assyria themselves. The story has 
been told repeatedly but never more interestingly than in this litle book by the 
British scholar who is technical adviser to the Iraq Department of Antiquities. The 
book falls into three parts of approximately equal length. The first deals with early 
travelers and especially with Claudius Rich, a linguistic genius who was the India e 
Company's resident at Baghdad from 1808 to 1821 and who spent his spare time 
examining mounds at Babylon and elsewhere. These chapters form the most inter- 
esting part of the book, giving the reader, among other things, a vivid picture of 
Ottoman government in the Pashalik of Baghdad at the beginning of the last century. 
The second part deals principally with the two great “founders of Assyriology,” 
Layard and Rawlinson, who did their work just a hundred years ago in the late 
1840's and the early 1850’s. The third section opens with a chapter on the “scramble 
for antiquities,” especially during the 1870's and 1880's, when various persons who * 
were not careful archaeologists rifled the mounds for small statues and clay tablets 
that could easily be smuggled out of the country and sold to European museums. 
The last forty or fifty pages discuss in rather perfunctory fashion the work of various 
scientific excavators in the present century. Only English orientalists receive more 
than the briefest attention. Botta is barely mentioned, Koldewey and Andrae are 
given pats on the back in passing, and the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago comes in only for a rather envious notice of its lavish financial resources. 
The author has lived in the Near East for many years and skillfully describes orien- 
tal scenery and life. His book tells how the great pioneers came to make their dis- 
coveries, not what they discovered, and it says little about ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria. Persons seeking a rounded and scholarly account of the development of 
oriental archaeology should therefore turn to other works, the most recent of which 
is André Parrot, Archéologie mésopotamienne, Vol. 1, Les Etapes (1946). 
J. W. Swa, University of Ilinois 
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R. O. FAULKNER. The Wars of Sethos I. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 

Witam C. Hayes. Houmkha‘uaf of Nekhen and His Trip to It-Towe. Ibid. 

Norman DEG. Davies and R. O. FAULKNER. A Syrian Trading Venture to Egypt. Ibid. 

René Dussaun. L'origine de l'alphabet et son évolution première d’après les découvertes de 
Byblos. Syria, XXV, fasc. 1-2. 

E. Larocue. Recherches sur les noms des dieux hittites. Rev. Hittite et Asianique, VII, fasc. 46. 

H. Cazeuues. Sur un rituel du Deutéronome. Rev. Bibl., Jan. 

J. Pur Hyarr. The Date and Background of Zephaniah. Jour. Near East. Stud. Jan. 

R. W. Hurcuinson. Notes on Minoan Chronology. Antiquity, June. 

J. Penrose HARLAND. Life in a Minyan Village. Archaeology, June. 

B. A. van GRONINGEN. Simonide et les Thessaliens. Mnemosyne, Ser. IV, Vol. I, fasc, 1. 

Antony E. RAuBITSCHEK. Ostracism. Archaeology, June. 

Vicror EHRENBERG. The Foundation of Thurii. 4m. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

H. D. WestLaKE. Athenian Food Supplies from Euboea. Class. Rev., May. 

Cart RoeBuck. The Settlements of Philip H with the Greek States in 338 3.c. Class. Philol., Apr. + 

EvizaBeTH HazLerON HarcHT. Athenians at Home. Class. Jour., May. 

ErLanD EHNMARK. Some Remarks on the Idea of Immortality in Greek Religion. Eranos, XLVI, 
fasc. 1-2. 

E. DE Satnt-Dents. Mare Clausum. Rev. étud. lat., XXV. 

W. S. Fercuson. Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Hellenic League. Hesperia, Apr. 

CharLes Epson. Philip V and Alcaeus of Messene. Class. Philol., Apr. 

Exte Bixerman. Une proclamation séleucide relative au temple de Jérusalem. Syria, XXV, fasc. 
1-2. 
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ANDRÉ Lampert and Sam. CAvaLLIN. Nochmals “avant Zama.” Eranos, XLVI, fasc. 1-2. 

P. Perrocnat. Salluste et Thucydide. Rev. étid. lat., XXV. 

J. Anpré. Quelques points obscurs de la vie d’Asinius Pollion. Ibid. 

A. G. WoopHeap. Tacitus and Agricola. Phoenix, Il, no. 2. 

HaxoLo MarrinGLY. The Consecration of Faustina the Elder and Her Daugl*er. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., Apr. 

E, P. Wecener. The BovAy and the nomination to the Goxal in the pnteonds:.5; .1 Roman 
Egypt. Mnemosyne, Ser. IV, Vol. I, fasc. 1. 

P. De Jonce. A Curious Place in Ammianus Marcellinus, Dealing with Scarc ot Sorn and 
Corn Prices. Ibid. i 

J. OLiver Thomson. Orbis Terrarum: Some Reflections on the Roman Empire. Uni. of Pirming- 
ham Hist. Jour., 1, no. 1, 1947. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Sir Lzonarp WooLLeY. Excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1939. Antiquaries Jour., Jan. 

S. Yervin. The Sepulchers of the Kings of the House of David. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 

CHARLES SELTMAN. Greek Sculpture and Some Festival Coins. Hesperia, Apr. 

VIRGINIA GRACE. Rhodian Jars in Florida. Ibid. 

T. Burron Brown. Recent Work in the Dodecanese and Cyrenaica. Antiquity, June. 

Dororny Kenr HiLL. The History of Ancient Metalware. Class Jour., May. 

W. F. Grimes. A Prehistoric Temple at London Airport. Archaeology, June. 

B. H. Sr. J. O'Nem. War and Archaeology in Britain. Antiquaries Jour., Jan. 

Emar Gyersrap. Den klassiske arkeologien i Sverige: En historisk Skiss. Ord och Bild, 1948, 
no, 2. É 


INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI 


WiLLiam C. Hayes. A Much-Copied Letter of the Early Middle Kingdom. Jour. Near East. 
Stud., Jan. 

H. W. Farman and BERNHARD GRDSELOFF. Texts of Hatshepsut and Sethos I inside Speos 
Artemidos. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. 

JarosLav ČERNÝ. Graffiti at the Wadi el-‘Allaki. Ibid. 

Ermar EpeL. Neue keilschriftliche Umschreibungen ägyptischer Namen aus den Bogazköytexten. 
Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. F 

E. Duorme. Déchiffrement des inscriptions pseudo-hiéroglyphiques de Byblos. Syria, XXV, 
fasc. 1-2. 

Cyrus H. Gorpon. Phoenician Inscriptions from Karatepe. Jewish Quar. Rev., July. 

A. Duront-Sommer. Deux inscriptions araméenes trouvées pres du Lac Sevan (Arménie). 
Syria, XXV, fase. 1-2, 

L. H. Jerrery. The Boustrephedon Sacral Inscriptions from the Agora. Hesperia, Apr. 

A. W. Gomme. The Eion Epigram, Class. Rev., May. 

Davin M. Rosson. Three New Inscriptions from the Deme of Ikaria. Hesperia, Apr. 

1d. Three New Mortgage Inscriptions from Attica. dm. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

Verne B. Schuman. The Indiana University Papyri. Class. Philol., Apr. 
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THE EARLY OSMANLIS: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF THE 
FALL OF HELLENISM IN ASIA MINOR (1282-1337) [in Greek]. By G. Geor- 
giades Arnakis, Professor of History at Pierce College, Athens, Greece. [Texte und 
Forschungen zur Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Philologie, Nr. 41.] (Athens, Author, 
1947, pp. V, 247.) G. Georgiades Arnakis’ book, written in modern Greek, consists of 
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a preamble, an introduction dealing with the history of the Ottoman problem in 
Asia Minor, which is accompanied by a critical survey of primary sources and sec- 
ondary works (pp. 1-34), and of three chapters: (1) Bithynia at the end of the thir- 
teenth century (pp. 35-70); (2) the organization of the Osmanli state (pp. 71-132); 
(3) the conquest of Bithynia (pp. 133-97). Then follow the chronological table (pp. 
199-202), bibliography (pp. 203-28), two indexes (pp. 229-34), map of Bithynia (p. 
235), and a substantial summary of the book drawn in English (pp. 237-46). The 
author's chief aim is to discuss the double problem of the foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire and of the fall of the last Asiatic Greeks, those of Bithynia. The book covers 
the period from 1282 to 1337, when Nicomedia, the last Byzantine stronghold, sur- 
rendered to the Turks. The author's attention is concentrated on Bithynia, as the 
land which was to become the cradle of the Osmanli state. He treats in detail the 
history of the gradual conquest of this region by the Osmanlis, who were introduced 
into history in 1301 after Osman's victory at Bapheus, near Nicomedia—an event of 
cardinal importance. In 1330 the first treaty of friendship was made between the 
Byzantines and the Ottomans, by which the Emperor Andronicus III Palaeologus 
(1328-1341) recognized the Turkish conquests. In other words,’ during the period 
which is described by Arnakis, the death blow was inflicted on Hellenism and on 
Byzantine claims in Asia Minor. The chronological table which covers the time from 
1258 to 1362 is very useful. The bibliography is very carefully compiled; the Turk- 
ish historians and chroniclers as well as the Russian studies on the subject are indi- 
cated, which does not occur very often. Vladimir Lamansky’s Russian work On the 
Slavs in Asia Minor, Africa and Spain (St. Petersburg, 1859), old but even now very 
useful, is missing. For those who are not familiar with the modern Greek language, 
the detailed and very comprehensive English summary which is attached to the book 
will be of great help, so that for the general reader Arnakis’ fine book will not be 
entirely lost. A. Vasiizv, Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University 


ESSAYS ON PRIMITIVISM AND RELATED IDEAS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
George Boas. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1948, pp. xii, 227, $4.50.) Most of the 
shortcomings of this book are frankly acknowledged in the preface and it would be 
ungracious to insist on them in a review. No one man, even in a long scholarly 
career, could hope to read all the texts and documents which might contain ma- 
terial on primitivism in the Middle Ages. Professor Boas, with a relatively limited 
amount of time at his disposal, has merely heen able to take a few soundings here 
and there. The bulk of the work falls within the patristic period. Only occasionally 
does the author venture into the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and no conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the few samples which he brings back. On the other hand, 
his discussion of the way in which the Fathers used and modified ancient ideas about 
the original condition of man or the Golden Age gives a new illustration of the in- 
teraction of Christian and classical thought. Translations of key passages, often of 
little-known works, are especially valuable in this respect. Primitivism was an im- 
portant concept in the classical period, and it flourished again in the Renaissance, but 
it is doubtful whether it had much significance in medieval thought. As Professor 
Boas shows repeatedly, there was no strong tradition either of primitivism or of anti- * 
primitivism in Christian doctrine and the same man might adopt contradictory posi- 
tions in different parts of his writings. Christian writers simply were not interested 
in the problem. They touched on it briefly in discussing such topics as Adam before 
the Fall or the early history of mankind, but merely as one facet of a much more 
complicated block of ideas. For example, they have relatively little to say about 
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natural law as a manifestation of the state of nature, and a great deal to say about 
natural law as illustrating the relations of God and man. Christian ascetics might 
use the language of the Cynics, but their motivation and basic interests were entirely 
different. The idea that a new era began with the Incarnation kept Christians from 
glorifying a primitive past. In short, medieval writers played a relatively minor role in 
developing the idea of primitivism, and even as transmitters they probably had little 
influence. Joseph R. STRAYER, Princeton University 


L'OCCIDENT MEDIEVAL: LA BELGIQUE ET L'EUROPE. By Humbert Ligny. 
[Bibliothéque historique]. (Brussels, Editions Universitaires, Les Presses de Belgique, 
1948, pp. 535.) This is a good book, representing sound scholarship and reflecting 
both thorough control of fact and talent for historical synthesis, It is, nevertheless, 
difficult to appraise, and American readers may wonder why another survey of the 
European west of the Middle Ages needed to be written. As his subtitle explains, the 
author’s basic aim is to write a history in which the story of Belgium is placed 
properly in its full European setting. This is not a novel idea but his attempt to. 
carry out a suggestion Pirenne put forth in the first volume of his great Histoire de 
Belgique, Ligny writes well and at times even his narrow treatment of an important 
theme is marked by brilliant and penetrating comment, On the whole, however, 
most American readers may feel with justification that what he has done bears too 
much resemblance to that encountered with nauseous repetition in their own plethora 
of textbooks. In short, the history of Belgium is suffocated in a mass of fact pertain- 
ing to all Europe. The work will prove most useful to those scholars, already in con- 
trol of the significant features of the age, who wish a handy vade mecum to which 
they can refer with assurance. Since the work was composed surely primarily for 
Belgian readers, it would be ungracious to demand that the author think too seriously 
of a wider audience. Yet it does seem that even Belgians might profit more if they 
are to begin by reading standard works of distinction already available in French. 
The most interesting and suggestive parts of the book are those treating of institu- 
tions and social matters, where Ligny shows his penetrating insight into problems 
of great importance and interest. There is political history in abundance and even 
Europeans may find here far too much fact. For reference this is most convenient; 
for reading and comprehension it is deadly and unnecessarily confusing. There are 
a number of choice illustrations inserted at proper intervals in the text. The pages 
are clean, the type clear, and the errors of printing few and obvious. The marginal 
captions seem often excessive and at times intrude on the narrative. These, along with 
a fairly detailed table of contents, permit the reader to find his way through the 
volume; but it is disappointing to find a work of such dimensions published without 
an index, There is a useful bibliography, helpful especially for titles that appeared on 
the Continent during the war years. This contains references to a considerable number 
of works in English, is best for political and institutional history, but needs amplifica- 
tion in the section listing works for intellectual and artistic life. 

Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University 


THE PLANTAGENETS, 1154-1485. By John Harvey. (New York, B. T. Batsford, 1948, 
pp. xii, 180, $5.50.) Mr. John Harvey is a royalist, an architect, and a man of letters. 
He has decided opinions and no hesitation whatever about expressing them vigorously 
and dogmatically. His book is primarily an account of the personalities and char- 
acters of the Plantagenet kings with some reference to such of their public activities 
as happen to interest him. To this he has added miscellaneous comments on con- 
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temporary artists, architects, writers, and men of learning. The only feature of this 
book that is of real interest to historians is the illustrations. Mr. Harvey gives ex- 
cellent reproductions of contemporary representations of the Plantagenet monarchs and 
their spouses in sculpture and illumination. He believes that they were intended as 
portraits, and his arguments are thoroughly convincing. For the rest Mr. Harvey’s 
work is not to be taken very seriously. He makes no pretense of having used original 
sources, and if his bibliography is to be taken as an indication of the secondary works 
consulted, he made no very thorough perusal of this type of material. He makes 
positive judgments on many questions that have puzzled historians, but most of them 
are far from convincing, I am afraid that for him good evidence is what suits his 
purpose. Despite its obvious weaknesses as a historical work, or perhaps because of 
them, Mr. Harvey’s book is extremely entertaining—especially for one whose preju- 
dices are similar to his. And the conclusions of a highly intelligent man, even when 
they are founded on inadequate knowledge, should not be brushed off too lightly. 
Some of Mr. Harvey’s are obviously ridiculous, but others may well be at least par- 
tially right. One of the chief functions of a historian is to accept or reject hypotheses, 
and he should be grateful to anyone who supplies him with new ones to consider. 
This Mr. Harvey does in a truly prodigal fashion. 
Swwney Panter, Johns Hopkins University 


NICOLAUS OF AUTRECOURT: A STUDY IN FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
THOUGHT. By Julius Rudolph Weinberg. (Princeton, Princeton University Press 
for University of Cincinnati, 1948, pp. ix, 242, $3.75.) Nicolaus of Autrecourt was 
perhaps the leading critical philosopher of the fourteenth century. This book pre- 
sents the most detailed analysis yet made of his ideas and is the only study of 
Nicolaus in English based on all the extant texts. The work is divided into two 
parts, The first gives an account of Nicolaus’ theory of evidence and the use which 
he made of it. Nicolaus says that there are two sources of certainty, sense percep- 
tions and the law of noncontradiction. He criticizes, quite brilliantly, the Aristotelian 
notions of “substance” and “cause,” commenting that the followers of Aristotle and 
Averroes “abandon the common good” and “waste their lives in logical discourses” 
instead of turning their attention to “things.” The second part of the work is an ex- 
position of Nicolaus’ atomism, based on the hypothesis that all things which exist 
are good and that each contributes to the good of the whole. This metaphysics is 
proposed as “more probable” than that of Aristotle, The main outline of Nicolaus’ 
thought is clearly presented, and valuable summaries are made. The treatment is 
thoroughly philosophical. On detail it is often obscure, if sometimes suggestive. This 
is a “study in fourteenth century thought” in the limited sense that Nicolaus was a 
significant fourteenth century philosopher. Only a slight attempt is made to present 
the views of others. A short section considers Greek skepticism and certain teachings 
of the Mutakallimum and Al Gazali as possible sources of Nicolaus’ doctrine. The 
author thinks it more likely that fourteenth century criticism was indigenous to 
scholasticism. Augustine’s Contra Academicos should have been considered as a 
source; it might have provided Nicolaus both with knowledge of the Academicians, 
to whom he refers, and with his important argument for the certainty of perceptions. 
There is an omission in the translation of a text on page 64. Perhaps the greatest 

„utility of this work is in the advertisement it gives to the highly important current 
of criticism which arose and developed within scholasticism. 
B. J. Diecs, University of Ilinois 
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GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


JosepH DE GHELLINCK. Un nouveau Migne en perspective. Nouv. Rev. Théol., May. 

Sir Maurice Powickg. Three Cambridge Scholars: C. W. Previté-Orton, Z. N. Brooke, and 
G. G. Coulton [with accompanying bibliographies of their writings]. Cambridge Hist. Jour., 
TX, no. 1, 1947. 

ALAN Orr ANDERSON. Ninian and the Southern Picts. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 

J. Conway Davies. Giraldus Cambrensis, 1 146=1946. Archaeologia Cambrensis, XCIX, pt. 1, 
1946. 

F. A. CazEL, Jr. and SipNeY Painter. The Marriage of Isabelle of Angoulême, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

G. P, Currwo. Another Memorandum Book of Elias Joneston. Ibid. 

W. DoucLas Simpson. The Thirteenth Century Castle of Dirleton. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 

B. Wirxinson. The Sherburn Indenture and the Attack on the Despensers, 1321. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 

Aubrey Gwynn. Medieval Bristol and Dublin, Irish Hist. Stud., Sept., 1947. 

Marcaret Gauway. Joan of Kent and the Order of the Garter. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. 
Jour., 1, no. 1, 1947. 

L. Anrueunis, La maladie et la mort de la reine Elisabeth d'Angleterre, Rev. d' ‘hist. ecclés., 
XLII, nos. 1-2, 1948. 

CHARLES PENDRILL. Bucklersbury. Naz’? Rev., Apr. 

CARL STEPHENSON. In Praise of Medieval Tinkers. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

F. L. Gansuor. Qu’est-ce que la chevalerie? Rev. gén. belge, Nov. 

B. A. Pocquer pu Haut-Jussé. Les Plantagenets et la Bretagne. Ann. de Bretagne, LII, fasc. 
2, 1946. 

Fr. Oxtvrer-Martin. Les “Paix” d'Aurillac et le genèse du mouvement communal. Jour. des 
savants, Jan.-Mar., 1946. 

F. Lor, Les patriciens d'Arras au moyen âge. Ibid., July-Dec., 1946. 

LroroLo GENICOT. Aux origines de la civilisation occidentale: Nord et Sud de la Gaule. Mis- 
cellanea L. van der Essen, 1947. 

G. Mortar, Les origines du gallicanisme parlementaire aux xiv" et xv" siècles. Rev. d'hist. 
ecclés., XLIII, nos. 1-2, 1948. 

CarL ERDMANN. Die Burgenordnung Heinrichs I. Deutsches Archiv, VI, No. I, 1943. 

Gerd TELLenpacu. Wann ist das deutsche Reich entstanden? Ibid. 

1d. Ueber Herzogskronen und Herzogshiite im Mittelalter. Ibid., V, no. 1, 1941. 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Rotten und Brabanzonen: Sóldner-Heere im 12. Jahrhundert. Ibid, V, 
No. 2, 1942, 

EBERHARD Orro, Friedrich Barbarossa in seinen Briefen, Ibid., V, no. 1, 1941. 

WERNER OHNsorGE. Die Byzanzpolitik Friedrich Barbarossas und der “Landesverraty Heinrichs 
des Löwen. Ibid., VÍ, no. 1, 1943. 

Epmunp E, STENGEL. Zum Prozess Heinrichs des Löwen. Ibid., V. no. 2, 1942. 

HeLmMuT We¡GEL. Manner um König Wenzel: Das Problem der Reichspolitik, 1379-1384. Ibid., 
V, no. I, 1941. ‘ 

ALPHoNS Luorsky. Studien zur Ausgabe der Oesterreichischen Chronik des Thomas Ebendorfer. 
Ibid., VI, no. 1, 1943» 

Basi. Hemen., Monastic Life of Emperor Charles V. Studies, June. 

B. H. Sticner Van BATH. Guide to the Work of Dutch Medievalists, 1919-1947. Speculum, Apr. 

D. Tu, Enxuaar. De ministerialiteit van den graaf van Holland. Tijdschrift voor Rechtsge- 
schiedenis, XVII, no. 4, 1946. 

Tueovor Mayer. Die Entstehung der Schweizer Eidgenossenschaft und die deutsche Geschichte. 
Deutsches Archiv, VI, no. 1, 1943. 

EL Duque pe Maura. Historia del Condado de Castilla. Bol. Real Acad. Historia, Jan.-Mar., 1947. 

C. W. Previré-Orron. The Medici. History, Sept., 1947. 

G. FRANCESCHINI. Dopo la morte di Gian Galeazzo Visconti. Archivio stor. lombardo, X, 1945-47. 

Grorce V, Lanrzerr, Russian Eastward Expansion before the Mongol Invasion. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Dec. 
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ALFRED BiLMANIS. The Problem of the Baltic in Historical Perspective. Baltic Rev., Il, no. 2, 
1948. 


MUSLIM AND BYZANTINE 


ChxrisriaN Courtois. Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord, des origines 4 fin du moyen Age [biblio- 
graphical article]. Rev. hist, Oct—Dec., 1947. 

Grorce Gamow. Ancient Arabian Electrogilding [with a battery?]. Arab World, Ill, no. 1, 
1948. 

Epwarp J. Jury1. The Genius of Arabic Literature. Ibid., TI, nos. 3-4, 1946. 

Anon, Ibnul-Arabi (1165-1240 A.D.) [predecessor of Dante?]. Ibid. 

D. M. Duntor. Scotland according to al-Idrisi, c. aD. 1154. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct., 1947. 

R. J. H. Jenxins. The “Flight” of Samonas. Speculum, Apr. 

ANTHONY F., Czaykowski. The Siege of Antioch in the First Crusade. Hist. Bull., May. 

ARTHUR WinrieLD Hopeman. The Fourth Crusade: A Latin Document Written in 1208 A.D. 
Class. Jour., Jan. 

J. Lonenon. Problèmes de Vhistoire de la principauté de Morée. II [fin]. Jour. des savants, 
July-Dec., 1946. 


Economic 


Jean DE FAUCONVAL. Une politique des prix sous Dioclétian. Rev. gén. belge, Mar. 

A. PicanioL. La fiscalité du Bas-Empire. Jour. des savants, July—Dec., 1946. 

Rosert S. Lopez. Italian Leadership in the Medieval Business World [review article]. Jour. 
Ec. Hist., May. 

DanieL C. DENNETT. Pirenne and Muhammad. Speculum, Apr. ° 

K. B. McFarLANE. Loans to the Lancastrian Kings: The Problem of Inducement. Cambridge 
Hist. Jour., YX, no. 1, 1947. 

' J. CRAEYBECKX. Aperçu sur l'histoire des impôts en Flandre et au Brabant au cours du xvi" 
siècle. Rev. du Nord., Apr.—June, 1947. 

E. CoorRNAERT, Le commerce de Lille par Anvers au xvi" siècle. Ibid., Oct-Dec. 

R. Decriysz. De konvooieering van de Vlaamsche visschersvloot in de 15° en 16° eeuw, Bijdr. 
gesch. Ned., YI, nos. 1-2, 1948. 

CHARLES VERLINDEN. De zeeverzekeringen der Spaanse kooplui in de Nederlanden gedurende 
de xvi" eeuw, Ibid., IL, nos. 3-4, 1948. 


LEGAL 


H. J. Scmenrema. De antiguae iurisprudentiae reliquiis in libris Byzantinis oblectamentum. 
Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, XVII, fasc. 4. 

Liam Ó BuacmaLLa. Some Researches in Ancient Irish Law. Jour. Cork Hist. and Archaeol. 
Soc., Jan.—June, 1947. 

Watrer ULLMAN. The Delictal Responsibilities of Medieval Corporations. Law Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 

VLADIMIR V. GsovsK1. Medieval Russian Laws. Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Dec. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND ‘THEOLOGICAL 


GABRIELE Pepe. Spiritualità del medioevo. Ethos, Oct., 1945. 

E, M. Burraerr. L'authenticité des dix-sept opuscules contenus dans le ms, T.523 sous le nom 
d'Eustbe d'Emése. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., XLIII, nos. 1-2, 1948. 

G. Barpy. Le souvenir de Josèphe chez les Pères. Ibid. 

GABRIELE Pepe. Pelagio: Il Cristidnesimo della libertà. Ethos, Feb., 1946. 

JomANNEs Vincke, Pirmin und die Christianisierung der Alemannen. Universitas, Oct., 1947. 

AURELIAN VAN Dijk. The Litany of the Saints in the Breviary of the Roman Curia and the 
Friars Minor before Haymo of Faversham. Franciscan Stud., Dec. : 

Lupwice BieLER. John Colgan as Editor [lives of Irish saints]. Ibid., Mar. 

P, GALTIER. La première lettre du Pape Honorius. Gregoriantm, XXIX, no. 1, 1948. 

Hemz Léwe. Die Irminsul und die Religion der Sachsen. Deutsches Archiv, V, no. 1, 194%. 
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Hans-WaLTER Kuewirz. Die heilige Lanze Heinrich I, Ibid., VI., no. 1, 1943. 

CamiLLE DeLecLos, Wibald de Stavelot. Rev. gén. belge, June. 

GyuLa Moravesix. The Role of the Byzantine Church in Medieval Hungary. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Dec. 

Eric Anruont. Det finländska prästerskapets härstamning och sammansättning intil! borjan av 
1400-talet. Hist. Tids. för Finland, XXXII, nos. 2-3, 1947. 

Emmo Nasau Rocca. Dottrine ereticali in Piacenza nei secoli xu—xit. Bol. stor. piacentino, 
June-Dec., 1947. 

R. R. Berrs. Jerome of Prague. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Jour., 1, no. 1, 1947. 

CARL SELMER. Ramon Lull and the Problem of Persuasion. Thought, June. 

IRENAEUS HERSCHER. Franciscan Bibliography for 1946. Franciscan Stud., Dec. 

Epwarp Hurron. Some Recent Franciscan Studies [St. Francis himself]. Church Quar. Rev., 
Apr.—June. 

Pminormeus Bormner. A First Redaction of the Expositio Aurea of Ockham. Franciscan Stud., 
Mar. 

B. Caro DE Frene. L’umanista Tristano Caracciolo e la sua “Vita di Giovanna I.” Archivio stor. 
ital., CV, 1947. 

Gorpon DoNaLDson. “The Example of Denmark” in the Scottish Reformation. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

Grecory Dix. Dixit Cranmer et Non Timuit. II. Church Quar. Rev., Apr—June. 

Heinz BLumm. Luther's View of Man in His First Published Work. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Ore Korpanc. Etienne Gilsons vurdering av middelalderens filosofi. Nord. Tids., 1947, nos. 
7-8. 

M. D. KnowLeEs. Some Recent Advance in the History of Medieval Thought. Cambridge Hist. 
Jour., YX, no. 1, 1947. 

G. G. Courron. Brother Body [effects of diet, cold, etc. on medieval philosophy]. Quar. Rev., 
Apr., 1947. 

GABRIELE Pere. La filologia medievalistica in L. Valla. Ethos, Apr—June, 1946. 

ANDERS NYGREN. The Structure of St. Augustine's Confessions. Lutheran Church Quar., July. 

v. CAMPENHAUSEN. Augustin und der Fall von Rom. Universitas, Mar., 1947. 

Orro HerDING. Augustin als Geschichtsdenker. Ibid., June, 1947. 

ChuarLes Henry Cosrer and Howarp R. Parcu. Procopius and Boethius. Speculum, Apr. 

Fritz WeicLE. Zur Geschichte des Bischofs Rather von Verona. Analekten zur Ausgabe seiner 
Briefe. Deutsches Archiv, V, no. 2, 1942. 

W. GANzZENMÚULLER. Alchemie und Religion im Mittelalter. /bid. 

MARSHALL CLAGETT. Some General Aspects of Physics in the Middle Ages. Isis, May. 

ALAN GEWIRTH. John of Jandun and the Defensor Pacis. Speculum, Apr. 

SALVATORE CASTIGLIONE. A Fourteenth Century Pacifist. Italica, Dec. 

Grorce K. Boyce. A Letter of Mercator concerning His Ptolemy. Papers Bibliog. Soc. of Am., 
XLII, no. 2, 1948. 

Lucien Fesvre. Sorcellerie, sottise ou révolution mentale? Annales, Jan.—Mar. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


WiLLis H. Bowen. Present Status of Studies in Saints’ Lives in Old French Verse. Symposium, 
I, no. 2, May, 1947. ` 

FreDERICK R. WhHrrEseLL. Fables in Mediaeval Exempla. Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., Oct. 
1947- 

Gustavo Vinay. A proposito dell’ autore e della cronologia del Waltharius. Bol. stor.-bibliog. 
subalpino, June-Dec., 1947. 

KarL STRECKER. Vorbemerkungen zur Ausgabe des Waltharius. Deutsches Archiv, V, no. 1, 
1941. 

Karr LancoscH. Studien zum Archipoeta IHI. Ibid., V, no. 2, 1942. 

NorBERT FICKERMANN. Zum fünften Poetaeband [Mon. Ger. hist.]. Ibid., VI, no. 1, 1943. 
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RAPHAEL Strauss. Was Siisskint von Trimperg a Jew? Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan. 
H. D. Austin. Germanic Words in Uguiccione's Lexicon. Speculum, Apr. 
R. Weiss. Bellino Bissolo, poeta milanese del duecento. Archivio stor. lombardo, X, fasc. 1-4» 


1945-47. 


FINE ARTs 


KENNETH J. Conant. Cluny [drawings and reconstructions]. Archaeology, June. 
L. Brémier. Les artistes du moyen âge et les doctrines esthétiques de leur temps. Jour. des 


savants, July-Dec., 1946. 


Epwarp WiLLiamsoN. The Concept of Grace in the Work of Raphael and Castiglione. Izalica, 


Dec. 


Roranb H. Barron. Dürer and Luther as the Man of Sorrows. drt Bull., Dec. 
Witt ApEL. Early History of the Organ. Speculum, Apr. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Francis H. Herrick 


A HISTORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By K. B. Smellie, Reader in Political 


Science at the London School of Economics and Political Science. [The New Town 
and County Hall Series, No. 2.] (London, George Allen and Unwin; New York, 
Macmillan, 1948, pp. 192, 7s. 6d., $2.25.) English local government has been created 
in a little more than a hundred years, Before 1832, when suffrage was extended to 
the middle class, the old county and borough system was in ruins and the govern- 
ment of the parish was an anachronism. The present system of local government is 
the result of an interplay between political, economic, and scientific factors. Mr. 
Smellie traces the development of local government in England through the stages 
of the Poor Law Act of 1834, the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, the Local 
Government Act of 1858, the Reform Bill of 1867, the creation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1871, the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, the extension of the 
suffrage in 1884, the divesting of the justices of the peace of their administrative 
functions by the Local Government Act of 1888, the Housing and Town Planning 
Acts of 1919 and 1925, the Local Government Act of 1933, and the Education Act 
of 1944. There is a separate chapter on London—city, administrative county, and 
metropolitan area, The author not only deals adequately and interestingly with the 
past but he also hazards a look into the future. He points out that there has been 
no comprehensive reorganization of the areas of local government since 1872 and that 
a thorough overhauling of the present scheme is indicated, A commission to make a 
study of local boundaries has been appointed and is now at work. Three solutions are 


. suggested for the difficulties which the advance of science has thrust upon local gov- 


ernment: (1) the nationalization of services once local, (2) regionalism, and (3) 
creation of ad hoc boards. The government fears and has rejected centralization. The 
war offered some valuable experience with regionalism in civilian defense which in- 
dicates that for certain functions this may be a desirable solution provided some 
‘method of direct democratic control over regional authorities can be devised. Joint 
board’ and joint committees have not proved successful. The Education Act of 1944 has 
nationalized the whole system of education by abolishing more than half of the in- 
dependent authorities at a single blow and placing broad powers in a national min- 
istry. Further simplification is recommended for relief, water supply, and finance. 
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Both teachers and students of history and of government will find this concise, freshly 
written volume a pleasure to read and a mine of useful information. 
Harvey Waker, Ohio State University 


A HISTORY OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By 4. C. Wood. (Nottingham, Thoroton 
Society, 1947, Pp. 314, 215.) In the preface to this volume published by the Thoroton 
Society on the occasion of its jubilee, Dr. Wood states that the book “is intended for 
the general reader who has an interest in local history.” Making no claim for it as a 
work of original research, he freely acknowledges his debt to other scholars. The 
book, however, is a first attempt to present the history of the county in all its aspects 
from Roman times to the early nineteenth century. Progressing chronologically, Dr. 
Wood covers political, military, economic, social, religious, and cultural developments. 
The narrative moves easily, the main thread is never lost, and the history of the county 
is placed in its larger setting. In a work of this scope it is inevitable that some parts 
should appear stronger than others. The early chapters on Roman, Anglian, and 
Danish Nottinghamshire, relying on the excellent work of Dr. Oswald and Professor 
Stenton, are among the most interesting; while the chapters on the modern period, 
particularly those on the seventeenth century in which Dr. Wood is an expert, re- 
veal familiarity with the sources. Less pleasing are the chapters on the Middle Ages 
which tend to be choppy, a fault which might have been obviated. if a topical se- 
quence for the period, rather than a chronological arrangement by centuries, had 
been followed. Of particular worth to those interested in local historiography are 
evaluations of the work of three early county historians, Thoroton in the seven- 
teenth century, Deering in the eighteenth century, and Blackner in the nineteenth 
century. The volume is adequately indexed and attractively illustrated but contains 
neither bibliography nor map. Even a “popular” history might well contain a list of 
the chief authorities consulted, to encourage the beginner and to inform the expert. 
For either purpose footnote references, which in this case are sometimes carelessly 
cited, are insufficient. For the reader unfamiliar with the topography of Nottingham. - 
shire a map would have been a convenience, But these are minor criticisms of a suc- 
cessful work of synthesis. IsabeL R, Ansort, Rockford College 


STUART AND GEORGIAN CHURCHES: THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND OUTSIDE LONDON, 1603-1837. By Marcus Whiffen. 
(New York, B. T. Batsford, 1948, pp. viii, 118, $6.00.) This is a book which has 
long needed to be written. There are endless books on the medieval country churches 
of England. There are plenty of books about the Stuart and early Georgian city 
churches of London. Obviously there must also have been later churches in the 
country. Indeed, as Mr, Whiffen states, between the accession of George II and the 
battle of Waterloo new churches in London were few and far between, so that the 
tradition of ecclesiastical building from Elizabeth to Victoria can be studied in its 
full continuity and variety only in the country. Here we find late Gothic churches 
of the Early Stuart period with touches of Jacobean mannerism; here are versions of 
the Late Stuart baroque of Wren, including such surprising examples as All Saints’, 
Northampton, with its portico eight columns in width, and of the Early Georgian 
Baroque of Gibbs, like All Saints, Derby, so similar to those in America derived from 
Gibbs’s folio of designs—of some of which the author gives illustrations. Less familiar 
in type are the classic examples, beginning with the Tuscan temple of 1744-46 which 
accompanies the Palladian villa rotonda at Mereworth, and by its colonnades prefigures 
by more than a generation Saint-Philippe du Roule in Paris. After the rococo-Gothic, 
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illustrated by such works as Shobden, Hertfordshire, come later Georgian neo-classic 
works like Robert Adam’s Mistley and West Wycombe and Revett’s Ayot St. Law- 
rence, and “Athenian” Stuarts Newnham Courtney. A truer Gothic appears before 
the end of the eighteenth century. This is a novel and instructive book. 

Fiske Kimsa, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PROTESTANT DISSENT IN IRELAND, 1687-1780. By J. C. Beckett, Lecturer in 
History in the Queen's University of Belfast. [Studies in Irish History, Volume 11.] 
(London, Faber and Faber, 1948, pp. 161, 155.) The conventional division of Irish 
society in the eighteenth century into a repressed Catholic majority and a dominant 
Protestant minority clearly needs further refinement. Within the Protestant ranks 
the Presbyterians and other dissenting groups occupied an anomalous and subordinate 
position. Whatever toleration they enjoyed “was based on connivance rather than 
law,” backed by their own organized strength in the north and by the favor of the 
English government, except during the reign of Anne. The central question con- 
sidered in this volume is: “Why did the church of Ireland, still in danger from its 
bitterest enemies, the Roman Catholics, refuse, in defiance of the pressure of the 
English government, to come to terms with the protestant dissenters?” In Mr. 
Beckett’s opinion the intolerant attitude of the established church is to be explained 
less on grounds of religious convictions than on the basis of such factors as the fear 
of the Presbyterians, who were about as numerous as Episcopalians, and the realiza- 
tion that the dissenters would be forced to support the church party if the Protestant 
position in Ireland were threatened, Part I is a chronological survey, with emphasis on 
the reasons for the relative toleration during the reign of William III, the imposi- 
tion of the sacramental test in 1704, the efforts of dissenters to secure the repeal of this 
test (which were not successful until 1780), the abjuration oath, and the concessions 
to dissenters in the Toleration Act of 1719. Part II deals with four topics of special 
importance: (1) the regium donum, a grant to Presbyterians and other dissenters 
from the English government; (2) the question of the validity of Presbyterian mar- 
riages; (3) the “minor sects,” notably the nonconforming French Protestants in 
Ireland and the Quakers; and (4) the economic status of dissenters in eighteenth 
century Ireland, The work is carefully documented and has an excellent bibliography. 
It is the second volume of “Studies in Irish History,” a series edited by T. W. 
Moody, R. Dudley Edwards, and David B. Quinn. Although it lacks the flavor and 
general interest of the first volume in the series—R. B. McDowell’s Irish Public 
Opinion, 1750-1800—it is a welcome addition to Irish historical scholarship. 

Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennsylvania 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY: THE 
ROLE OF THE DOMINIONS, 1919-1939. By Gwendolen M. Carter, Smith College. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute on International Affairs.] 
(Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1947, pp. xx, 326, $4.00.) Professor Carter has searched 
through an impressive mass of scattered materials—debates, blue ‘books, memoirs, 
newspapers, etc.—in preparing what is the most complete account yet given of the 
part played by the British Dominions in the search for security between the Peace 
Conference of 1919 and the attack on Poland in 1939. Her findings are carefully 
organized, intelligently commented on, and woven into the general pattern of 
diplomacy. One cannot argue, perhaps, that they change significantly the larger 
perspective in which international affairs or British Commonwealth developments 
have been viewed by historians, But they are based upon an independent examina- 
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tion of the evidence and sometimes have wide implications. This is true in a high 
degree of the chapters dealing with the period just after World War 1. These show 
how divergence of interests between the different members of the Commonwealth 
arose less over European matters, such as the proper policy towards the Continent, 
than over imperial questions like the Suez Canal, vital to Australia and New Zea- 
land but of no special concern to Canada, South Africa, and the Irish Free State. They 
reveal, too, how often, in the early days at least, the much vaunted “consultation” 
was mere lip-service. The discussion of the Chanak episode is especially good for the 
light thrown on the nature and problems of the Commonwealth association. Another 
high point is reached in the careful reconstruction of the Imperial Conference of 1937. 
The immediate background of the last war, however, is dealt with less effectively and 
less fully, while the conclusion is anticlimactic in its failure to rise energetically to 
the task of summary and inference. It is a weakness that the style of the book lacks 
variety and color. Sometimes, too, the role of the Dominions threatens to be lost in 
the general story of international negotiations. But problems of analysis and emphasis 
in a study of this kind almost defy solution. Not only must one carry along the story . 
of policy for five widely scattered countries; Dominion status itself was changing 
throughout the whole period under review and was different at any given moment 
for any two Dominions. Upon these problems Miss Carter has made a resolute at- 
tack; her book should be used profitably for a long time to come. 


Tuomas P, Pearvon, Barnard College 


The first issue of a new English periodical, the University of Birmingham Historical 
Journal, appeared in 1947. The editor is Mr. Philip Styles, lecturer in English history. 
The scope and purpose of the journal are thus phrased by the editors: “The Journal 
has been established for the publication of historical research by past and present 
members of the University. It will be issued annually, at the price of 10s. 6d., at the 
beginning of the Autumn Term. Its scope will not be limited to any period or aspect 
of history, though one article in each number will deal with the history of the Mid- 
lands. Texts of historical documents will also be published from time to time. New 
publications, however, will not be reviewed.” 


ARTICLES 

Sir Henry Krrson. The Early History of the Portsmouth Dockyard, 1496-1800 [cont.]. 
Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 

L. ANTHEUNIS. La maladie et la mort de la reine Elisabeth d'Angleterre. Rev. @’hist. ecclés., 
XLIII, nos. 1-2. 

Grecory Dix. Dixit Cranmer et Non Timuit. I, IL. Church Quar. Rev., Jan—Mar., Apr.—June. 

Gorpon Donatpson. “The Example of Denmark” in the Scottish Reformation. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

W. Sranrorp Rew. Clerical Taxation: The Scottish Alternative to Dissolution of the Mon- 
asteries, 1530-1560. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 

Epwarp Heawoop. Further Notes on Paper Used in England after 1600. Library, Sept-Dec., 
1947. 

eae BRADFORD GARDINER. The Later Years of John Maitland, Second Earl and First Duke 
of Lauderdale. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

J. M. Srenan. Samuel Pepys, Naval Administrator Extraordinary. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., July. 

Puur SryLes. The Corporation of Bewdley under the Later Stuarts. Univ. of Birmingham 
Hist. Jour., 1, no. 1, 1947. 

Marjorie PLaNT. Clothes and the Eighteenth Century Scot. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr. 

H. A. HoLLanD. Jeremy Bentham, 1748-1832. Cambridge Law Jour., X, no. 1. 

Henry Georce Farmer. The Royal Artillery Mounted Band, 1748-1948. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. 
Research, Summer. i 
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Jonn Arsurunor Fisuer. Impressions of Nelson [compiled by Arthur J. Marder], U.S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., July. 

A. E. SuLLivaN. The Duke of York and the Mrs. Clarke Case. Army Quar., July. 

ARTHUR S. Linx. Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the Crisis in Great Britain, 1816-1820. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, June. i 

OLrver MacDonacu. The Irish Catholic Clergy during the Great Famine. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Sept., 1947. 

D. R. MacGrecor. Some Early British Tea Clippers. Mariner's Mirror, Apr. 

Gerorce H. Forn. The Governor Eyre Case in England. Univ. Toronto Quar., Apr. 

A. F. THomeson. Gladstone’s Whips and the General Election of 1868. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

A. R. PresT. National Income of the United Kingdom, 1870-1946. Ec. Jour., Mar. 

W. H. G. ArmrracE. A. J. Mundella as Vice-President of the Council, and the Schools Ques- 
tion, 1880-85. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Jonn S. Moran. The Break-Up of the Poor Law in Britain, 1907-47: An Historical Footnote. 
Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sct., May. 

Henry R. WINKLER. The Development of the League of Nations Idea i in Great Britain, 1914~ 
1919. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Sir HerBerr WiLLiams. The M.P. and His Constituency. Parliamentary Affairs, Spring. 

Eric TayLor. The Basis of Procedure in the House of Commons. 1, I, III. Ibid., Winter, Spring, 
Summer. 

OSBERT PEAKE. Parliamentary Control of Government Expenditure. Public Administration, 
Summer. 

Rosert Livincsron ScHuYLER. Macaulay and His History—A Hundred Years After. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., June. 

RicHarD Pares.: Recent British Works on Modern. British History. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
XXI, no. 63 (pub. 1948). 

STANLEY PARGELLIS. American Research in Modern English History. Ibid. 

Writings on Irish History, 1946. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept., 1947. 

D. G. Creicuron. An Episode in the History of the University of Toronto. Univ. Toronto 
Quar., Apr. 

Id. Sir John Macdonald and Canadian Historians. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

J. M. S. CarzLess. The Toronto Globe and Agrarian Radicalism, 1850-67. Ibid. 

Rossins L. ExLiorr. The Canadian Labour Press from 1867: A Chronological Annotated Di- 
rectory. Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., May. 

Parzicia M. Jonson. McCreight and the Law. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Apr. 

WaLTER N. Sace. Federal Parties and Provincial Groups in British Columbia, 1871-1903. Ibid, 

Harry D. Barnes. The Early History of Hedley Camp. Ibid. 

Georce F. G. SranLeY. A Footnote to History: Was Louis Riel an American Citizen? Can. 
Hist, Rev., Mar. 

V. C. Fowxe. Royal Commissions and Canadian Agricultural Policy. Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., 
May. 

Grorcr Buxton. The British Parliament and Canadian Responsible Government. Rev. Univ. 
d'Ottawa, Apr—~June. 

S. M. Lieser. Political Participation and the Organization of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation in Saskatchewan. Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., May. 

SHo-ro Warr. The Canadian Army at War. Queen's Quar., Summer. 
Purr STUCHEN. Canada’s Newcomers: The Displaced Persons. Ibid. 

` Bucens H. MILLER. Canada and the Pan-American Union. Internat. Jour., Winter. 

DoucLas CoPLAND. Australia’s Attitude to British Commonwealth Relations. Ibid. 





DocuMENTS 


Davin B. Quinn. IV. Edward Walshe's “Conjectures” concerning the State of Ireland [1552]. 
Trish Hist. Stud., Sept., 1947. 

H. S. F. Jonnsron. The Cameronians at Steenkirk, 1692. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr, 

Guabys Scorr Tomson. A Scots Officer in the Low Countries, 1714. Ibid. ` 

C. T. Arxinson. The Proposed Expedition to the River Plate in 1798: Contemporary Letters 
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of Colonel Robert Brooke, Governor of St. Helena. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, Summer. 
Marcaret ArNerr MacLeop. Memorandum regarding the Affairs of York Factory, Winter 
Season, 1839-40. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 
GEORGE W. SPRAGGE. An Early Letter from Victoria, V.I. Ibid. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop i 


LES VOYAGES DE DECOUVERTE ET LES PREMIERS ÉTABLISSEMENTS 
(XV*-XVI° SIÈCLES), By Ch.-André Julien. [Colonies et Empires: Collection Inter- 
nationale de Documentation Comparée, Troisième Série: Histoire de ’ Expansion et 
de la Colonisation Frangaises, 1.) (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1948, pp. 
533, 460 fr.) This is an excellent account of French expansion and colonization in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It first describes the attempts of Cartier and other 
French explorers in the early fifteenth century to obtain footholds in the New World. 
But, unlike their Spanish and Portuguese contemporaries, they were unable to estab- 
lish permanent holdings. The French kings placed their political and economic in- 
terests ahead of discovery and colonization, and failed to support these undertak- 
ings. Instead, French discoverers were dependent upon the backing of certain prov- 
inces and sea ports, such as Normandy, Brittany, Dieppe, and Saint-Malo, The French 
monarch, however, did not ignore expansion. King Francis I, for example, opposed 
the famous bull of Pope Alexander VI which was designed to divide the uncivilized 
part of the world between Spain and Portugal, and insisted that effective occupa- 
tion of territory should determine the right of possession. During the first part of the 
sixteenth century, the maritime struggle evolved into a conflict between individuals 
rather than nations. “The sea became a vast battlefield where one could not dis- 
tinguish between friend or foe” (p. 439). By the middle of the century religious 
hatred complicated this struggle. Nevertheless, a number of attempts were made by 
French leaders to establish colonies in Brazil and Florida. These expeditions were sup- 
ported by the able Huguenot leader, Coligny, and were encouraged by Catherine 
de Médicis, But the opposition of the powerful Spanish king, Philip II, forced the 
Valois rulers to withdraw their support. As a result France was not able to retain the 
colonies she had founded. Despite this failure, France prospered as a result of the 
age of discovery. Her businessmen “invaded” Spain, sold goods to the people, and 
obtained possession of part of the gold and silver that the Spaniards had brought 
from the New World. But while European merchants, bankers, and financiers became 
wealthy as a result of the influx of precious metals, people as a whole suffered, Cheap 
money helped to bring an inflation and the high cost of living was as much a prob- 
lem then as it is today. Professor Julien’s book is worth reading. It is scholarly and 
interesting, and is supported by a long list of works on the subject. It also contains 
a helpful index, FRANKLIN C, Parm, University of California 


LE MAGNIFIQUE MEIGRET: UNE FIGURE DU TEMPS DE CALVIN. By 
Alexis François, Professeur à l'Université de Genève. (Geneva, Georg € Cie, 1947, pp. 
182.) This work by Professor Alexis Frangois is a detailed account of the political 
and religious career of Laurent Meigret, one of the minor personages of the sixteenth 
century. Meigret, one of the servitors attached to the court of Francis J, was banished 
from France in the fall of 1534 following acceptance of the religious doctrines of the 
Reformers. For the next twenty-odd years Meigret played a relatively important role 
in the political life of Geneva. He became especially important in espionage work, 


( 


o 
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and it is in this phase of his activities that Professor Francois seems to be particularly 
interested. His study has been based primarily upon Meéigret’s personal papers de- 
posited in the archives of Geneva as well as upon the published correspondence of 
John Calvin and other contemporary figures. Of possible value to the researcher is a 
chronological listing of the various dócuments, still preserved in Geneva, pertaining 
to the trial of Laurent Meigret in 1547. There is a brief bibliography, but unfortunately 
no index. This slender but carefully prepared and documented monograph is of 
much value in providing detailed information on one of the little known figures of 
the age of the Reformation. Bernerp C. Weser, University of Alabama 


THE RESHAPING OF FRENCH DEMOCRACY. By Gordon Wright. Introduction 
by Paul Birdsall. (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1948, pp. x, 277, $3.50.) Mr. 
Wright has combined the qualifications of the historian with the experience of the 
foreign service officer to produce the best book yet available on the Fourth Republic. 
He has written with a balance, thoroughness, and economy rare among political ob- 
servers, and with a fullness of current information not otherwise to be had. The 
book is primarily a political analysis of the shaping of the constitutions of the Fourth 
Republic. This analysis is introduced by reflections on the Third Republic and con- 
cluded by a cautious estimate of things to come. Having himself endured most of 
the oratory and probed through the mass of drafts, minutes, and memorandums to 
which such political labors give rise, Mr. Wright has come out with an ordered ac- 
count that points up clearly, and with wit, the critical points in the process-—above 
all the “double negative” which dominated the drafting, the fear of the strong man 
and the fear of the strong party. He has caught the flavor of liberation politics, and 
shows his sense of shading nowhere better than in discussions of De Gaulle, Here he 
avoids the slogans of both camps in evaluating a man whose range of daily advisers 
reflects his complexity—from Palewski and Malraux to Marianne and God. Mr. 
Wright is less directly familiar with the Algiers period and the first months of lib- 
eration, but points of possible controversy are minor. Any serious qualifications would 
focus not on the book at all—for it is an excellent piece of workmanship—but rather 
on the tradition of historical writing which gives so little attention to the structure 
of interests and power, and to the structure of sentiments, habits, and tensions that 
underlie the byplay of politics, This tradition has already produced one book (La 
Quatriéme République by Mirkine-Guetzévitch) which treats the politics of libera- 
tion almost without reference to the fact of Communist strength in Europe; and it 
has led even the present book, first to pass over the relation to “politics” of such fac- 
tors as De Gaulle’s postponement of basic economic and social reforms, the Franco- 
Soviet alliance of December, 1944 (p. 62), and the handling of the resistance heritage 
(pp. 77-78); and, second, in some instances to allow verbal formalisms to obscure 
more fundamental realities (for example, regarding the depth of the split between 
the MRP and the Communists, pp. 180-81). But within the limits defined, Mr. 
Wright has written with real skill on a difficult contemporary scene. 

Jonn E. Sawyer, Harvard University 


ARTICLES 


L. MONNIER. A propos de Paul Raveau: la crise économique en France à la fin du seizième 
siècle. Annales (Ec.-Soc.,-Civil.}), Jan.-Mar. 

Jean Mreuvrer. Les aspects politiques de la liquidation du conflit gallican (juillet 1691-sept. 
1693). Rev. d'hist. de V'Église de France, July-Dec., 1947. 

Thomas NEILL. Quesnay and Physiocracy. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Jean Savant. Louis XVI et l'alliance russe d'après des documents inédits. Rev. d'hist. dipl., Jan— 


June, 1947. 
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ALEXANDRE Koyre. Condorcet. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

G. A. GRIPENBERG. Talleyrand i Wien: Ett blad ur den diplomatiska taktikens historia. Sv. Tids., 
1948, no. 2. 

M. Layusan. L'Election à la Convention: Un essai d'interpretation. Bull, Soc. d’Hist. Mod., 

* Oct, 1947. 

MarcEL REINHARD. Lazare Carnot sous l'ancien régime. Ibid., Nov.—Dec. 

P. Leumujor. Histoire de la Révolution française [bibliographical article]. Rev. de synthèse, 
Oct.—Dec., 1947. 

Lours GorrscHaLK. Philippe Sagnac and the Causes of the French Revolution [review article]. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

A. TERROINE. L'oeuvre bibliographique de M. G. Walter. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, 
Jan-Mar, 

M. Maucuin. La gaieté, l'esprit et l'humour de Napoléon. Institut Napoléon, Recueil de travaux 
et documents, 1947. 

M. Moni, Le régime de la correction paternelle dans le Code civil. Ibid. 

PAUL PERRIER. 1830-48, II. Rev. de synthèse, Oct.—Dec., 1947. 

GEORGES COGNIOT. 1848 et ses enseignements. La pensée, Mar.—Apr. 

HENRI GUILLEMIN. Quarante-huite. Esprit, Feb. 

Joseren Hours. Signification d'un centenaire. Politique, Mar. 

P. Leuiior. La Seconde République. Rev. de synthèse, Oct-Dec., 1947. 

CHRISTOPHER Hitt. Le marxisme et l’histoire. Esprit, Mar.~June. 

M. CoLLiNET. Révolution catastrophique et Révolution permanente. Ibid., May-June. 

CHARLES SCHMIDT. Juin 1848. Rev. socialiste, May. 

R. F. Byrnes. Edouard Drumont and La France Juive. Jewish Social Stud., Apr. 

René DoLLor. Souvenirs de l'Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques (1895-1905). Rev. d'hist. dipl., 
Jan.—June, 1947. 

Humperr Micuavn. Political Reform in France. Nineteenth Century, June. 

BIRGER SWEDENBORG. Det franska sammanbrottet Juni 1940. Sv. Tids., 1948, no. 3. 

L. A. Tr1EBEL. Georges Duhamel: A French Galsworthy. Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

E. pe FeLcourr. La législation agricole depuis la libération. Monde francais, May. 

Craupe-ALBERT COLLIARD, La pratique de la question de confiance sous la 4° République [series 
of articles on various aspects of Marshall Plan]. Esprit, Apr. 

AnbréE-G£Lo. Signification et portée historique du Plan Marshall. Rev. socialiste, May. 

A. Léonttev. Le Plan Marshall à la lumière des faits. Temps nouveaux, June 23. 

Jean Rous. Conditions de la lutte ouvriére en 1948. Esprit, Mar. 

Grorces Duveaux. Comment étudier la vie ouvrière: les méthodes d'investigation. Rev. d'hist. 
éc. et. SOC., 1940-47, NO. I. 

SaLvo MAsTELLONE.. Biblioteche, archivi e riviste francesi [during Second World War]. Riv. 
stor. italiana, Mar. 

J. Meuvrer and E. PerroY. Historical Activities in France during 1946. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, XXI, no. 63 (pub. 1948). 

G. Desren. Les travaux d'histoire sur Saint-Domingue, 1938-1946: Essai de mise au point. 
Rev. de Y hist. des colonies françaises, (reprint, no date, pp. 1-86). 


DocuMENTS 


Per SOpERMARK. Minnen fran februarirevolutionen i Paris 1848 [impressions of the Revolution 
by the portrait painter Per Johan Sódermark who then happened to be in Paris]. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), 1948, no. 1. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


ARTICLES 
Maurice A. ArNOULD and Jan Duonpr. Le travail historique en Belgique, Sept. 1944-Sept, 
1947. Rev. du Nord, XXIX, no. 116; XXX, no. 117. 
M. Dierickx, S.J. Les Carte Farnesiane de Naples par rapport à l'histoire des anciens Pays-Bas, 
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après l'incendie du 30 septembre 1943. Acad. Roy. Belg., Bull. Comm. Roy. d’Hist., CXI, 
nos. 1-3. 

R. R. Posr. Het aantal wijdelingen in de 16° ecuw. Archief gesch. aartsbisdom Utrecht, LEVI. 

CHARLES VERLINDEN. De zceverzekeringen der Spaanse kooplui in de Nederlanden gedurende 
de 16°ceuw. Bijdr. gesch. Ned., Il, nos. 3-4, 1948. 

B. Krurrwacen, O.F.M. Laurens Janszoon Coster weer op het tapijt. Het Boek, XXIX, no. 2. 

LUCIENNE VAN MEERBEECK. Les relations économiques des Pays-Bas autrichiens avec le Toscane 
sous le régne du grand-duc Pierre Léopold (1765-1790). Bull. Inst. Hist. Belge de Rome, 
XXII, 1944-46. 

H. J. Praxxe. Drenthe in Michigan [series of articles on Dutch emigration to U.S. from the 
province of Drenthe in 1847. Also published separately, 86 pp.]. Drente, 1947, 1948. 

E. J. Werkman. De volkstelling van 1795 in Drente. Ibid., XVIII, 1947. 

J. Bax. Maurits en Oldenbarnevelt, De Gids, June. 

J. KLeynryens, S.J. De Hollandsche handel op het Balticum in de 17° eeuw. Ibid. 

J. J. PoELHEKKE. Bij het ceuwgetijde van de vrede van Munster. Kath. Cult. Tijdschr. Streven, 
June. 

L£oroLD Génicor. Etude sur la construction des routes en Belgique. Pt. II: L'occupation fran- 
çaise. Louvain, Univ. Cath., Bull. Inst. Recherches Ec. et Soc., Sept. 1947. 

PHILIPPE VAN DER PLANCKE. Prix et disparités de pouvoir d'achat. L'évolution de la Belgique 
de 1919 à 1939 comparée à celle des pays voisins et spécialement de la Hollande. Ibid. 

Anjerdag, 29 Juni, 1940. Nederland in Oorlogstijd, June-July. 

P. J. Bouman. De April-Mei staking van 1943. Ibid., Apr.—May. 

A. E. Conen. Frontuniversitat Leiden. Een plan van Dr. Wimmer tot ver-Duitsing van de 
Leidse Universiteit. Ibid., Mar. 

W. J. M. van Exsinca. Het associatieverdrag van 10 Oct. 1681. Med. Kon. Ned. Akad. v. Wet. 
Afd. Letth., N.R. X, no. 6, 1947. 

R. R. Posr. Karel V' Formula reformationis en haar tocpassing in Nederland, 1548-1549. 
Ibid., no. 7. 

F. S. KNrescHEER. Drie geestelijken uit Zaltbommel in 1574. Ned. Archief Kerkgesch., NS. 
XXXV, no. 4, 1947. 

B. Vorrs. De hervorming in West-Friesland. Ibid., XXXV, no. 3, 1946; no. 4, 1947; XXXVI, no. 
1, 1948. 

H. Enno van GELDER. Gouden rijders, 1749-1764. Jaarboek Kon. Ned. Gen. Munt- en Penning- 
kunde, XXXIM-XXXIV, 1946-47. 

Id. De muntbus. Ibid. 

Erasmo PERNIOLA. De internuntius Mgr. Francesco Capaccini en de Belgische omwenteling van 
1830. Med. Ned. Hist. Inst. Rome, 3° ser., IV, 1947. 

G. G. ELLERBROEK, Notes sur la fortune de Montaigne en Hollande. Neophilologus, Apr. 

R. Boumans. Le dépeuplement d'Anvers dans le dernier quart du 16° siècle. Rev. du Nord, 
XXIX, 1947. 

J. CRAEYBECKX, Aperçu sur histoire des impôts en Flandre et au Brabant au cours du 16° siècle. 
Ibid. 

G. Gorris. De rol van le Sage in de actie voor vrijheid van onderwijs. Roeping, XXIV, no. 8-9. 

E. van Ext, O.F.M. Keizer Karel V. en de pauskeuze van Adriaan VI. Sacris Erudiri, Jaarboek 
voor godsdienstwetenschappen, I, 1948. 

J.-G. STERCK. Protestantsche bronnen van Marnix’ Biénkorf. Ibid. 

A. L. E. VERHEYDEN. Katholicisme en Hervorming in de Nederlanden. Kanttekeningen bij L.J. 
Rogier, Geschiedenis van het Katholicisme in Noord-Nederland in de 16° en de 17° eeuw. 
Ibid. 

N. van HoEFLAKEN. Onderzoek naar de invloed van de aanleg van spoorwegen op de groei van 
de gemeenten in het gebied van Twente. Tijdschr. Ec. Soc. Geog., June. 

P. G. Meyers. Aantekeningen over een Oldambtster bedrijf in de 19° eeuw. Ibid., Apr. 

J. R. Exsinx SmzeTs. Van Waterradmolen tot papierfabriek, De ontwikkeling van de Neder- 
landse papierindustrie. bid. 

W. van EzDEN. Uit de geschiedenis van ons hooger onderwijs. Tijdschr. v. Gesch, LX. 

C. ve Ru. Jhr. Mr. Willem Boreel van Hogelanden, lid en voorzitter van de Tweede Kamer 
omstreeks 1848. Ibid. 
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EGBERT SMEDES. De Luthersche predikant Balthasar Houwaert als vermoedelijk dichter van het 
Wilhelmus. Ibid. 


Jusrus M. van DER Kreor. The Decline and Fall of the Dutch East India Company. Historian, 
Spring. 


DOCUMENTS 


Cu. GILLeEs, baron DE PeLicHy. Lettres du prince de Broglie, Evéque de Gand, au baron Jean de 
Pelichy et à M. Joseph van Huerne (1816-1821). Annales Soc. d'émulation de Bruges, 
LXXXII, 1940-46. 

W. Pu. CooLmaas. Een Indisch verslag uit 1631, van de hand van Antonio van Diemen. Bijd. 
Med. Hist. Gen., LXV. 

J. Kreynryens, S.J. Heinrich Sudermann aan den Jesuiten generaal Aquaviva over de Hol- 
landsche rebellen, 1585. Ibid. ; 

R. van Royen. Een briefwisseling tusschen Mr. C. L. Luzac en E. Lucas, 1838-1842. Ibid. 

A. Simon. Documents relatifs à la révolution belge de 1830. Bull. Inst. Hist. Belge de Rome, 
XXII, 1944-46. 

B. DE Gaay Forrman. Een vijfdaags bezoek aan Suriname in 1825. West-Indische Gids, Jan. 

Jonan Hartos. Oud nummer van de “St-Eustatius Gazette.” Ibid., June. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


DANMARK UNDER VERDENSKRIG OG BESÆTTELSE: HISTORISKE EN- 
KELTFREMSTILLINGER. Edited by Aage Friis. (Odense, A. C, Normanns Forlag 
and Forlaget Arnkrone.) Professor Friis has launched a series of studies of the occu- 
pation in Denmark during World War II. To date the volumes which have appeared 
are: P. Munch, Dansk Politik under Krig og Besættelse 1939-1945 (two vols., 1946, 
1947, pp. 255, 270); Harald Petersen and J. Herfelt, Retsvæsen og Politi under Besattel- 
sen (1946, pp. 249); A. C. Højberg Christensen and Johannes Novrup, Dansk 
Ungdom: Skole og fri Oplysning (1946, pp. 176). 


SAMLINGSPARTIET. By Göran von Bonsdorff. (Helsinki, Söderström, 1947, pp. 
137.) The history of this Finnish conservative grouping is surveyed from the close 
of the First World War to the close of the second. 


ARTICLES 


Berri LunpMan. Resultat och problem i nordisk antropologi. Nord. Tids., 1948, no. 1. 

Rurerr Bruce-Mitrorp. Sutton Hoo och Sverige [boat grave find near Woodbridge, Suffolk]. 
Ord och Bild, 1948, no. 3. 

Sren CarLssoN. De Småländska granslanden under medeltiden. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, no. 1. 

Hans GruuinesraM. Ett nytt bidrag till kunskapen om Vreta klosters äldsta historia. Ibid. 

S. Tunnerc, Nagra fórvalmingshistoriska spörsmål ur Nordens äldsta historia. Ibid., 1947, no. 4. 

Emar CARLSSON. Landskapsrátt och myndighetsålder: Nagra rattshistoriska problem. Ibid., 
1948, no. I. 

Gusrav Ränk: The Baltic Cultural Area. Baltic Rev., 1946, nos. 5-6. 

N. Luxman. Om udgivelsen af sagalitteraturen. Nord. Tids., 1948, no. 1. 
‘Tom SÖDERBERG. Review article of Bertil Boéthius and Ake Kromnow, Jernkontorets historia. I. 
Grundlággningstiden (Stockholm, Norstedt, 1947, pp. 623). Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, no. 1. 
Grorc LANDBERG. Johan Gyllenstiernas utrikespolitik: Nagra synpunkter pá den senaste dis- 
kussionen. Ibid., 1947, no. 1. 

B. Borrmius. Erik Gustaf Geijer. Ibid., 1947, no. 4. 

TorvaLp Hoyer. Gustaf Löwenhielm och Carl XIV Johans litterära propaganda i Frankrike i ett 
betinkande fran 1827 om “le portefeuille de Fouche.” Ibid. 

Leo Enrnroorn. Finlands vag till sjalvstiindigheten [ends with 1920]. Nord. Tids., 1948, no. 1. 
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Paau Berc. How Norway Solves Its Labor Problems. Am. Scand. Rev., June. 

F. W. Picx. 1939: The Evidence Re-Examined [with particular reference to the Baltic]. Baltic 
Rev., 1946, nos. 4-5. 

Id. Britain and the Baltic. Ibid., 1947, no. 1. 

N. Kaasik. The Baltic Refugees in Sweden—A Successful Experiment: Experiences of the 
Swedish Refugee Policy. Ibid. 

HELGE GRANFELT. Finland och baltflyktingarna. Statsvet. Tids., 1948, no. 1. 

Hexce Knupsen. En Núrnberg-fanges mission i Danmark [Karl Ritter]. Gads Dan. Mag., May- 
June. . 

Epvarp WELLE-Srranp. Hitlers fantasibane [the projected railway to Kirkenes]. Sv. Tids., 
1948, no. 3. 

ALFRED Osre. International Position of Sweden. Am. Scand. Rev., June. 

Racnar KumLIN. De utrikespolitiska fragornas behandling inom utrikesnámden. Statsvet. Tids., 
1948, no. I. 

Ernst BENEDIKT. The Grand Old Man of Sweden [King Gustav]. Contemp. Rev., June. 

Svensk utrikespolitik i det nya världsläget. Sv. Tids., 1948, no. 3. 

A. Svensson. Fra afstemningen 14 Marts 1920 til nu [Slesvig question]. Gads Dan. Mag., 
May-June. 

Erik Brie. Orienterende oversigter over aktuelle spørgsmaal: Svalbard. Nord. Tids. for Int. 
Ret, 1947-48, no. 1. 

Jonn H. Wuorinen. The Finnish Treaty [summary of the war and armistice years]. Ann. Am. 
Acad., May. 

K. K. W. Den rysk-finska pakten. Sv. Tids., 1948, no. 3. 

De finsk-ryska förhandlingarna i Moskva, och deras förspel. Ibid., 1948, no. 2. 

W. WixLuNp. Exportutvecklingen i Finland efter Kriget. Ibid. 

Eric C. BeLLouisT. Political and Economic Conditions in the Scandinavian Countries. For. 
Pol. Rep., May. 

ERIK SEIDENFADEN. Scandinavia Charts a Course. For. Affairs, July. 


DOCUMENTS 

Sydslesvigernes henvendelse til de allierede stormagter, overrakt militærregeringen i Kiel d. 27. 
Januar 1947 af repræsentanter for den sydslesvigske danskhed. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret, 1947- 
48, no. I. 

Memorandum af 31. Januar 1947 indeholdende den danske regerings synpunkter med hensyn 
til Tysklands fremtidige ordning. Ibid, 

Announcement from the Royal Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of January 17, 1947 [on 
the Svalbard question]. Ibid. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner 


AUS GOERINGS SCHREIBTISCH: EIN DOKUMENTENFUND. Edited by T. R. 
Emessen. (Berlin, Historisches Kabinett, Buchverlag im Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Verlag, 1947, pp. 127.) Forty-three documents are presented in this little volume. 
They were found in Goering’s office and carry the dates of 1937 and 1938. The subject 
matter deals with political and economic, as well as private, affairs. For the research 
problems of this writer the following documents were found to be of undeniable 
value. First, correspondence with German industrialists. Secondly, correspondence 
between Goering and the Japanese military attaché to Berlin, Hirochi Oshima, on 
economic and currency matters. Thirdly, two letters from the former Ambassador 
Ulrich von Hassell, whose diaries were recently released. The Hassell letters may 
contribute to a new evaluation of its writer, for they present him as a partner in 
Goering’s “acquisitions” of works of art and also as a sympathizer with the 
“Anschluss” developments, Paul F. HULDERMANN, San Gabriel, California 
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ARTICLES 

Jonn VannorspaL. Luther and the Church's Responsibility for Society. Lutheran Church Quar., 
Apr. 

Ernest G. SCHWIEBERT. The Reformation from a New Perspective. Church Hist., Mar. 

Pair MERLAN. Parva Hamanniana: Hamann as Spokesman of the Middle Class. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, June. 

Lupwic Curtius. Goethe und der Katholizismus. Schweizer Rundsch., Mar. 

Kar p’Esrer. Görres und das Abendland. Neues Abendland, Mar. 

Cart Wirrke. Wilhelm Weitling's Literary Efforts. Monatshefte, Feb. 

ALFRED MEUsEL. Deutsche Revolution von 1848, Neue Welt, Mar. 

RunoLF STADELMANN. Das Jahr 1848 und die deutsche Geschichte. Deutsche Rundsch., May. 

AboLF Koper. Jews in the Revolution of 1848 in Germany. Jewish Social Stud., Apr. 

T. Moopy CAMPBELL. Nietzsche and the Academic Mind. Proc. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 1947. 

NicoLas BERDIAEFF. Die Dialektik des Géttlichen und des Menschlichen im deutschen Den- 
ken: Die Bedeutung Nietzsches—Dialektik des Trinitarismus. Neue Rundsch., Spring. 

Ronatp LoescH. Jacob Burckhardt, 1818-1897. Persönlichkeit, Werke und Wertungen [includes 
bibliography]. Ewropa-Archiv, Apr. 

Winturop H. Roor. German Naturalism and Its Literary Predecessors. Germanic Rev., Apr. 

Atma Luckau. Kapp Putsch—Success or Failure. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Jan. 

ArnoLD Brecut. Walther Rathenau and the German People. Jour. Politics, Feb. 

Erik R. von KuemneLT-LEDDIHN. Bohemian Background of German Nazism. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, June. 

Gorvon A. Craic. Reichswehr and National Socialism: The Policy of Wilhelm Groener, 1928- 
1932. Pol. Sci. Quar., June. 

Watrer Eucken. On the Theory of the Centrally Administered Economy: An Analysis of the 
German Experiment. Economica, May. 

G. M. Gmsert. Hermann Goering, Amiable Psychopath. Jour. Abnormal and Soc. Psych., Apr. 

Roserr IncraM. Berlin-Moskau 1939-1941. Schweizer Monatsh., May. 

JoserH DrescH. Les responsibilités des intellectuels allemands. Rev. défense nationale, Apr. 

Z. WoyciecHowsx1. Germany’s Eastern Policy and the Catastrophe of Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion. Western Rev. (Przeglad Zachodni), July~Aug., 1947. 

K. M. Popreszatsx1, The Legal and Political Aspect of the German Occupation of Poland. Ibid. 

ELIZABETH H. ZERNER (with Ropert T. Bower). German Occupation and Anti-Semitism in 
France. Publ. Opinion Quar., Summer. 

Epwarp A. Suits and Morris Janowitz. Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht. Ibid. 

G. M. C. Sprune. The Mentality and Ethos of the German Army. Army Quar., Apr. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. The Goebbels Diary. Contemp. Rev., May. 

Greta KuckHoFF. Zur Erforschung des deutschen Widerstandes. Einheit, 1947, no. 12. 

ANTON ACKERMANN, Legende und Wahrheit über den 20. Juli 1944. Ibid. 

Ernst ALKER. Det bittra slutet: Tyska och andra böcker om Tyskland [review article on 
works, chiefly German, pertaining to the collapse of Germany]. Sv. Tids., 1948, no. 1. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK. Reactions of Educated Germans to Defeat. Am. Jour. Sociol., July. 

Pierce Butter. The German Scholarly Libraries during the War [review article]. Lib. Qrar., 
Apr. 

Lawrence S. Thompson. The Effect of the War on German Research Libraries. German Quar., 
Mar. 

Kriegsschutz- und Riickfiihrungsmassnahmen und deren Erfahrungen sowie Verluste der Archive 
der britischen Zone. Archivar, May. 

A. von BRANDT. Die norddeutschen Archive nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg: Ein Überblick zur 
Orientierung. Scandia, 1947, no. 1. 

Hernricn v. p. GABLENTZ, Berlin, Bildnis einer Stadt. Hochland, June. 

S. P. CHAMBERS. Post-war German Finances. Internat. Affairs, July. 

Rozert G. Neumann. New Constitutions in Germany. Anz. Pol. Sci. Rev., June. 

G. P. Gooch, The Centenary of 1848 in Germany and Austria. Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

Hans Speier. The Future of German Nationalism (with comment by Kurt Riezler). Soc. Re- 
search, Dec. 
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René Pinon. Clémenceau et Autriche. Rev. polit. et parl., Feb. 

É. Barra. L'histoire en Autriche après la seconde guerre mondiale. Rev. d’hist. comparée, 1948, 
no. 1. 

Kari Renner. Austria, Key for War and Peace. For. Affairs, July. 

ALFRED WERNER. Austria Has a Mission. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Jan. 

HEKTOR Amman. Zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Schweiz. [review article]. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. 
Gesch., XXVIII, no. 1. 

E. Srarnenin. Bale et la Hongrie à travers l'histoire. Rev. d’hist. comparée, 1947, DO. 2. 

Jeanne NiouituE. La contre-revolution de 1802 dans le canton de Fribourg. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. 
Gesch., XXVIII, no. 1. 

FERDINAND STROBEL. Kommunismus in der Schweiz vor 1848. Schweizer Rundsch., May. 

Epuarp ViscHEr, Der Aargau und die Sonderbundskrise. Zejtsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch, XXVI, 
no, 1. 

Evocar Bonyour. Die Gründung des schweizerischen Bundesstaates. Schweizer Monatsh., May. 

ANDRÉ SIEGFRIED. Le régime politique de la Suisse. Rev. de Paris, Feb. 
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THeopor E. Mommsen. The Accession of the Helvetian Federation to the Holy League: An Un- 
published Bull of Pope Julius II of March 17, 1512. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Giovanni Lari. Il contributo della civiltà italiana al prestigio della Confederazione Svizzera. 
Svizzera italiana, Dec. 30, 1946. 

G. B. SALINARI. Studi di Benedetto Croce sul Rinascimento, Ethos, Feb., 1946. 

Beneverro NicoLint. Divagazioni sulla vita religiosa italiana della Rinascenza: Appunti da 
libri e carteggi dell’epoca. Biblion, 1946-47, no. 2-4. 

lore MazzoLENI. Le fonti per la storia aragonese esistenti nell’ Archivio di Stato di Napoli 
[cont.]. Ibid., 1946, no. x. 

Paul HyLaAND Harris. Within Machiavellism. Italica, Mar. 

OL1VER Evans. Two Misrepresentations of Machiavelli’s “Clizia.” Philol. Quar., Jan., 1947. 

Ferree Da Marero. I primordi dei Cappuccini in Modena. Italia francescana, May~Aug., 1947. 

ANTONIO ALTAMURA. La biblioteca di Giano Parrasio. Biblion, 1946, no. 1. 

BENEDETTO NicoLINI. Girolamo Muzio e Bernardino Ochino: Storia di una polemica religiosa 
cinquecentesca. Ibid. 

H. Jevin. Il cardinale Pole e Vittoria Colonna. Italia francescana, 1947, NO. 1-2. 

Paoro GUERRINI. I postulati della Riforma nell’alta Italia. Riv. di storia della chiesa in Italia, 
May-Aug., 1947. 

H. Jevin. Intorno a un elenco dei morti di Mazzano Romano (1563-1566). Ibid., Jan.—Apr., 
1947. 

Carro CorniÉ. Alessandro Farnese all'assedio di Anversa. Italica, June. 

P. Ciro Cannarozzi. L'adesione dei Giansenisti italiani alla Chiesa scismatica di Utrecht. Ar- 
chivio stor. italiano, 1942, NO. 3—4. 

Luici BuLrerETrTI. Albori del Risorgimento: Tra illuminismo e diritto naturale cristano. Bol. 
della Deputazione Subalpina di Storia Patria, 1947, NO. 1-4. 

Giuseppe ConicLio. La produzione della seta e il Molise nel secolo xvni. Samnium, 1947, no. 
1-2, 

R. W. Bascock. English Interest in Italy and Italian Romantic Criticism in the 18th Century. 
Philol. Quar., Apr., 1947. 

Howarp R. MARRARO. Interpretation of Italy and the Italians in Eighteenth Century America. 
Italica, Mar. 

Ruccero Moscati. La politica estera degli Stati italiani dalla caduta di Alberoni al terzo trattato 
di Vienna (1720-1731). Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan.—Mar. 
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Franco VaLseccut. Un fallito progetto di alleanza tra Carlo Emanuele III di Sardegna e Fed- 
erico If di Prussia (1749). Archivio stor. italiano, 1947, no. 1. 

Fausro NicoLInI. Un raro opuscolo settecentesco contro Giambattista Vico. Biblion, 1946, no. 1. 

1d. Uno sconosciuto “Parere per la stampa” di Giambattista Vico. Ibid., 1946-47, no. 24. 

G. Przzurt. I terremoti calabro-siculi del 1783 e un curioso libro di Onofrio de Colaci. Calabria 
Nobilissima, 1947, no. 2. 

BENEDETTO Croce. Un aneddoto della Società napoletana del Settecento narrato in un'epistola in 
versi dell'abate Casti. Biblion, 1946-47, no. 2-4» 

Renato Morr. Aspirazioni costituzionali nel pensiero politico toscano del Settecento. Archivio 
stor. italiano, 1943, no. 14. 

Id. J. J. Rousseau e il pensiero politico toscano del Settecento. Ibid., Cia 1944. 

Id. Il movimento reazionario in Toscana alle riforme economiche leopoldine nel 1790. Ibid. 
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Arruro Caro JemoLo. Contributi toscani al pensiero politico-religioso del Risorgimento. Bel- 
fagor, Sept. 15, 1946. 

Cesare G., MARCHESINI. Almanacchi italiani dell'eth napoleonica. Biblion, 1946-47, no. 2-4. 

T. Perri Ditalianitá di Pasquale Galluppi. Calabria Nobilissima, 1947, no. 1. 

Francesco Pavone. Saggio di una bibliografia ragionata dell’ “Ortis.” Biblion, 1946-47, no. 2-4. 

CARLO CALCATERRA. Sull’origine della parola “Risorgimento.” Convivium, 1947, No. 1. 

Franco VaLseccór. Fasi ed aspetti della storiografia del Risorgimento. Humanitas, Mar., 1947. 

Filalete. 1] Risorgimento mancato. Carro Minore, 1947, no. 7-8. 

Luisi SALVATORELLI. Le relazioni fra Stato e Chiesa nel secolo xix. Ricerche religiose, 1947, 
NOS. I, 2, 3. 

Vrrrorio Cian. L'antenato principesco di “Ausonia.” Ausonia, 1947, no. 17. 

Acme Riccio. Tunisi e il Regno di Napoli nei primordi del secolo x1x. Oriente mod., 1947, 
NO. 1-3. 

SiLvio FurLanI. La convenzione postale austro-pontificia del 1815. Archivio della Deputazione 
Romana di Storia Patria, 1946, no. 1-4. 

Id. L'abolizione del corriere toscano di Roma nei primi anni della Restaurazione. Archivio 
stor. italiano, 1947, no. 1. 

Oscar De Inconrrera. Gli esuli napoleonici a Trieste nei documenti del console di Spagna de 
Lellis. Archeografo triestino, XII-XIII, 1947. 

Renzo U. Montini. I cimeli di Silvio Pellico sfrattati dal Museo dello Spielberg. Italiani nel 
mondo, 1947, No. 21. ' 

Errore ALLoDoLI. Incontri; Leopardi e Tommaseo. Italica, Mar. 

GIULIANO GAETA. Il giornalismo triestino dalle origini al 1848. Porta orientale, 1947, no. 1-3. 

CESARE PAGNINI. I primi giornali triestini. Ibid., no. 4-6. 

‘Canto Morannt. I collaboratori lombardi dell’ “Archivio storico italiano.” Archivio stor. italiano, 
1943, NO. 1-4. ar 

Jacopo BoccHIaLINI. Nel centenario di Alberto Rondani. Aurea Parma, 1947, no. 2. 

Guwo Porzio. Saggi di revisione dell’ ultimo secolo di storia italiana: Primi saggi 1848-49. 
Fatti e teorie, Il, 1947. 

P. Piero Pirri, S.J. La missione di Mons. Corboli Bussi in Lombardia e la crisi della politica 
italiana di Pio IX, aprile 1848. Riv. di storia della chiesa in Italia, Jan.—Apr., 1947. 

Serio CAMERANI. Cosimo Ridolfi e l'avvento al potere del ministero Guerrazzi-Montanelli. 
Archivio stor. italiano, Cll, 1944. 

Giuseppe Conicio. Volontari napoletani alla prima guerra d'indipendenza. Rass. stor. Risorgi- 
mento, Jan.—Mar. 

Raniert Mario Cossár. Il tentativo di un moto insurrezionale studentesco a Gorizia nel 1848. 
Ibid. 

Giuseppe MARTINOLA. Nuovi particolari sulla preparazione del moto insurrezionale di Luino del 
2 novembre 1848 e sul fermo del “Verbano.” Rass. stor. del Seprio, 1946, no. 6. 

Francesco De Srerano. Roma nella rivoluzione siciliana del 1848-49. Archivio della De- 
putazione Romana di Storia Patria, 1945, no. 1—4. 

Luic: BuLFERETTI. Socialismo e comunismo nei periodici torinesi più diffusi dal 1849 al 1859. 
Societd, 1947, no. 2. 
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ANNA Maria Canast. Tendenze politiche in Lombardia prima e dopo il 1853. Archivio stor. 
italiano, 1943, no. 1-4. 

ALBERTO M. GHISALBERTI. L'intervento di Massimo d'Azeglio nella crisi politico-religiosa del 
1855. Ricerche religiose, 1947, no. 1. 

Id. Intorno al testo dei “Miei Ricordi” di Massimo d'Azeglio. Archivio della Deputazione 
Romana di Storia Patria, 1945, no. 1-4. 

Maveceine ZászaY. Mazzini et les peuples danubiens. Rev. hist. comparée, 1947, no. 3. 

Luiet BuLFERETTI. Contributi alla storia del pensiero sociale del Risorgimento: I, G. B. Passerini. 
Società, Nov.—Dec., 1947. 

A. Messineo, II P. Taparelli d'Azeglio. Civiltà Cattolica, 1947, no. 2327. 

A. PErEGO. L'imposta progressiva nel pensiero del P. L. Taparelli d'Azeglio. Ibid., no. 2336. 

Dora GUERRIERI. The Attitude of the Civiltà Cattolica on the Italian Question, 1866-1870. 
Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 

GIUSEPPE SANTONASTASO. Il pensiero di Carlo Pisacane. Ethos, Oct., 1945. 

Gumo PAMPALONI. Ferdinando Paoletti alle prese con la censura. Archivio stor. italiano, CIL, 
1944. 

Mario Ferrarini. Nemesi parmigiana del Risorgimento. Aurea Parma, 1947, no. 2. 

NuLLo Musins. Vita eroica di un umile popolano parmense: Pietro Pecchioni. Ibid., no. 1. 

GIOVANNI ANTONUCCI. La leggenda di [Francesco] Nullo. Bergomum, 1947, no. 1-2. 

Antonio Monti. L’ “Opera Omnia” di Carlo Cattaneo. Critica politica, Apr. 

W. T. Banpy. Macaulay and His Italian Translator: Paolo Emiliani-Giudici. Italica, June. 

ALFREDO Zazo. Il brigantaggio nella provincia di Benevento nei rapporti del suo Governatore 
(agosto-ottobre 1861). Samnium, 1946, no. 3-4. 

ATTILIO GenTILE. La “idrografia triestina” di Domenico Rosetti. Archeografo triestino, XI- 
XI, 1947. 

GIANNI PINGUENTINI. Cronache di 75 anni or sono: Il vaiuolo del 1872 a Trieste. Porta orientale, 
1947, no. 1-3. 

Layos PAszror. Lo storico ungherese del Risorgimento italiano Gustavo Frigyesi ed il suo car- 
teggio con Garibaldi. Janus Pannonius, 1947, no. 1. 

Joun L. Marrin. A Guatemalan Man of Letters in Italy [José Milla]. Italica, June. 

V. E. GIUNTELLA. Alcune osservazioni circa la pubblicazione dei carteggi cavouriani. Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Jan.—Mar. 

AxrFrepo De Donno. Francesco De Sanctis e la morale politica. Critica politica, Apr. 

EUGENIO Arrom. Il periodo umbertino. Carro Minore, 1947, no. Y. 

Groaccuino VOLPE, Principio di un Regno. Nuova antología, Jan., 1947. 

ALESSANDRO Ferzov. Racconigi 1909. Europa, 1947, no. 3-5. 

Pier Fausto PALUMBO. Per la riorganizzazione dei nostri istituti storici. Ibid. 

Renata DEBENEDETTL Torino 1927. Spettatore italiano, Mar. 

R. G. Zrrarosa. Ricordo di Giustino Fortunato. Critica politica, Apr. 

Emiuio Re. Gli Archivi italiani durante la guerra. Archivio della Deputazione Romana di Storia 
Patria, 1946, no. 1-4. Í 

FERNANDA ASCARELLI. Le biblioteche italiane e la guerra. Riv. stor. italiana, Mar. 

AnprÉ Francors Poncer. Ciano, tel que je Pai vu. Historia, Aug., 1947. 

ALBERTO PreDIERI Garibaldini e partigiani: Il riconoscimento legislativo del Corpo dei Volon- 
tari e la sua incorporazione nel!’ Esercito regolare. Ponte, 1947, no. 11-12. 

Grorce W. HoFFMANN. South Tyrol: Borderland Rights and World Politics. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, Oct., 1947. 

PaoLo ALATRI. Una noterella su Gramsci e Croce. Società. Nov.—Dec. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. Replica a Croce. Mondo europeo, 1947, no. 38. 

Patmmo TocLiaTrí. Per la conquista della democrazia. Rinascita, Feb. 

GIORGIO AMENDOLA. I partiti e il Mezzogiorno. Ibid. 

Ricwarp GooLp-Apams. The Italian Socialists. Nineteenth Cent., Feb. 

Nixa STANDEN. Italian Backdrop. Harper’s, Feb. 

Mario Rosst. The New Italian Constitution. Nation, Feb. 14. 

M. De F. Herbert H. Vaughan (1884-1948) Italica, Mar. 

Feix GiLBERT. Italy in Transition. Sat. Rev. Lit., Mar. 27. 
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Crame NEIKIND. Italy’s Dark April. New Republic, Mar. 29. 

G. B. Roccia. Considerazioni sugli studi politici in Italia. Riv. internazionale scienze sociali, Apr.— 
June. 

Donarp Downes. The Beachhead We Forgot. Nation, Apr. 3. 

Mario Arpza, Dall’Unione occidentale all'accordo italo-francese. Critica politica, Apr. 

GIULIO PIERANGELI. Le elezioni del 18 aprile. Ibid. 

Vera M. Dean. Fruits of De Gasperi Victory Depend on Reform. For. Policy Bull., Apr. 30. 

Ivor Thomas. The Italian Elections. Contemp. Rev., May. 

CHARLES CAMPBELL EmMoTT. Impressions of Italy. Nat'l Rev., May. 

CATHERINE Mauer. Triumph of the Third Force in Italy. America, May 15. 

ANTONIO GIORDANO. Italy after the Elections. Contemp. Rev., June. 

Joun Gares. The Italian Elections. Pol. Affairs, June. 

Erik von KUERNELT-LEDDIHN. The Political Mentality of the Italians. Cath. World, June. 

Manton TAYLOR ABBAGNANO, The Italians. Forum, June. 

Cuarces Lomparo. A Finance Officer in Italy. Natl Rev., June. 

Mario Rossi. Italy after the Election. Nation, June 5. 

FrepertcK MIGNONE. The Parallel Problems of Italy and Japan. South Atlantic Quar., July. 

Vitrorio IveLLa. Favorable Omens in Italy. For. Affairs, July. 


DOCUMENTS 

A. A. Dagli epistolari del Rinascimento: Una lettera inedita del Sannazaro. Biblion, 1946, no. 1. 

AcmLLe Ricoto. Itinerario settecentesco di un abate calabrese, Archivio stor. per la Calabria e la 
Lucania, 1946, no. 3—4. 

ALFREDO Zazo. Benevento dal 1799 al 1849. Samnium, 1946, no. 3-4. 

Id. Il cardinale Bernetti in alcune sue lettere inedite a Tiberio Pacca (1834-1837). Ibid. 

ALBERTO M. GHISALBERTI. Una fonte diplomatica sulla rivoluzione e la repubblica romana 
(1848-49) nel Museo Centrale del Risorgimento: I dispacci di Augusto de Liedekerke de 
Beaufort [cont.]. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan-Mar. 

Layos Pàszror. Lajos Kossuth nel suo carteggio con Adriano Lemmi, 1851-1852. Janus Pan- 
nonius, 1947, MO. 2-3. 

Ippotiro NzcrIsoLI. Alcune lettere autografe inedite di Francesco Nullo a Enrico Tavola. 
Bergomum, 1947, no. 3-4. 

Enrico Benassi. Adelaide Cairoli e Giacomo Tommasini. Aurea Parma, 1947, no. 2. 

Gaetano Mosca: Pensieri Inediti. Ethos, Dec., 1945, Feb., 1946. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson 


The Eastern Review, a new quarterly. published in Vienna under the editorship of 
Professors Josef Matl and Heinrich Felix Schmid, made its first appearance in April 
of this year. The Review plans to emphasize especially the cultural and intellectual 
aspects of life in eastern Europe and in the Soviet Union, and, since it is directed pri- 
marily toward Western readers, it is printed in three languages—English, French, 
and German. The editors invite contributions and appropriate works for review from 
scholars interested in this field. 


ARTICLES 


ALFRED SKERPAN. Views and Reviews of the Soviet Problem: Discussion of Recent Books. 
Antioch Rev., June, 1947. 

W. Cmap Huntincron. The Russian Translation Project Three Years Later. Russian Rev., 
Spring. 

Henrich FeLix Scumip. Eastern Europe in the Light of World History. Eastern Rev. (Vienna), 
Apr. 

Linna Sapnix. Ancient Slav Religion in the Light of Recent Research, Ibid. 
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S. B. VeseLovsxi1. Dukhovnoe zaveshchanie Ivana Groznogo kak istoricheskii ‘istochnik [the 
testament of Ivan the Terrible as a historical source]. Isvestiia Ahad. Nauk SSSR, ser. ist. i 
fil., 1947, no. 6. 

Rozerr Joseph Kerner, The Russiah Eastward Movement: Some Observations on Its Historical 
Significance. Pacific Hist. Rev., May. 

A. Lopanov-Rosrovsky. Anglo-Russian Relations through the Centuries. Russian Rev., Spring. . 

V. KoroLIUK. Svidanie v Birzhakh i pervye peregovory o pol'sko-russkom soiuze [the meeting 
at BirZe and the first negotiations concerning the Polish-Russian alliance]. Voprosy ist., 1948, 
no. 4. 

P. K. ALEFIRENKO. Obshchestvennoe dvizhenie v Moskve vo vtoroi polovine xvni stoletiia [so- 
cial movements in Moscow in the second half of the 18th century]. Izvestiia Akad. Nauk 
SSSR, ser. ist, i fil., 1947, no. 6. 

Jean Savant. Louis XVI et VPalliance russe d'après des documents inédits. Rev, d’hist. dipl, 
Jan—June, 1947. 

I. BEKKER. Dekabristy i pol’skii vopros [the Decembrists and the Polish question]. Voprosy ist, 
1948, no. 3. 

I. Bax. K voprosu o genezise kapitalisticheskogo uklada v krepostnom khoziaistve Rossii [the 
genesis of the capitalistic way of life in the serf economy of Russia]. Ibid, no. 4. 

Bertram D. Wo re. Gapon and Zubatov. Russian Rev., Spring. 

1d. Lenin as Philosopher: History of a Text. Partisan Rev., July~Aug., 1947. 

G. G. Morexuina. Moskva vo vtoroi burzhuazno-demokraticheskoi revoliutsii [Moscow- in the 
March revolution of 1917]. Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta, 1947; no. 10. 

Prerre RourTskY, A Page from the Past. Russian Rev., Spring. 

R. Ramov. K istorii obrazovaniia Bashkirskoi Avtonomnoi Sotsialisticheskoi Sovetskoi Respubliki 
{the history of the establishment of the Bashkir Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic]. 
Voprosy ist., 1948, no. 4. 

Ruru Fiscuer. Background of the New Economic Policy. Russian Rev., Spring. 

NichoLas BERDYAEV. Russia and the New World Era. Ibid. 

Owen LaTrimorE. Inner Asian Frontiers: Chinese and Russian Margins of Expansion, Jour. Ec. 
Hist., May, 1947. 

K. K. W. Den rysk-finska pakten. Sv. Tids., 1948, no. 3. 

De finsk-ryska förhandlingarna i Moskva, och deras förspel. Ibid., no. 2. 

Carvin Hoover. Basic Elements in Soviet-American Relations. Virginia Quar. Rev., Jan., 1947. 

Parir Mosevy. Soviet Policy-in the United Nations. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., jan., 1947. 

Carvin Hoover. Soviet Economic Policies at Home and Abroad. 1bid. 

WiLLis C. ARMSTRONG. The Soviet Approach to International Trade. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

S. M. Scuwanz. Trade Unions in Postwar Russia. Mod. Rev., July, 1947. 

VLADIMIR Gsovsk1. Soviet Law of Inheritance. Michigan Law Rev., Jan.—Feb., 1947. 

Samson SOLOVEITCcHIK,. Family Law and Inheritance Law in USSR. Univ. Kansas City Law 
Rev., Apr.—June, 1947. i 

Vernon Van DYKE. -Communism in Eastern and Southeastern Europe. Jour. Politics, Aug., 1947. 

U. Suusrer. Poznanskoe vosstanie 1848 goda [the Poznan revolt of 1848]. Voprosy ist., 1948, 
no. 3. 

TapEUusz MANTEUFFEL. L'action de défense sociale dans la vie intellectuelle en Pologne pendant 
Voccupation. Rev. Occidentale (Poznan), I, no. 1, 1948. 

LropPoLD Gruex. La reconstruction économique des Terres Récupérées. Ibid. 

ZycMuNT SonreskI. Reminiscences from Lwow, 1939-1946. Jour. Central, Eur. Affairs, Jan., 
1947» 

Joser Matt. T. G. Masaryk and Panslavism. Eastern Rev., Apr. 

Sravro SkeNDI. Albania within the Slav Orbit: Advent to Power of the Communist Party. 
Pol, Sci. Quar., June. 


DocuMENTs 


KaroL Marian Pospreszatski. Documents de l'occupation allemande en Pologne, Rev. Occi-, 
dentale, 1, no. 1, 1948. 
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Near Eastern and Indian History 
Sidney Glazer 


INDIA: A SURVEY OF THE HERITAGE AND GROWTH OF INDIAN NA- 
TIONALISM. By T. Walter Wallbank, University of Southern California. [The 
Berkshire Studies in European History.] (New York, Henry Holt, 1948, pp. vii, 118, 
$1.40.) This latest volume of the Berkshire series is a bird’s-eye view of the history 
of the Indian national movement. Mr. Wallbank has made good use of the very 
limited space at his disposal. But it may perhaps be doubted whether Indian national- 
ism, with all the background necessary to make it intelligible, is a topic suited to this 
kind of volume, The first chapter, entitled “India’s Past,” seems too short to be use- 
ful. Teachers of history learn to scamper over the centuries nimbly enough; but to 
cover Indian history from 3500 8.c. to 1900 A.D. in thirty-five pages is breathless 
progress indeed. The second chapter, “The Pattern of Indian Life,” supplies back- 
ground of another type and deals with agriculture, with the Indian village, with the 
plight of the factory worker, with caste, religion, child marriage, and with other fea- 
tures of social and economic life. Mr. Wallbank draws a sound and realistic picture 
and does not gloss over the less pleasant features of Indian economics and society. He 
might perhaps have stressed even more than he does the revolutionary nature of re- 
cent economic development. The third and most important chapter traces the history 
of the national movement from its inception about 1885 to its triumph in recent 
events, This chapter is well done, it crowds much information into a small space, it 
is both impartial and accurate. Its tendency toward oversimplification is inevitable, for 
Mr. Wallbank is dealing with highly complicated material. He is forced to deal very 
briefly with the various statutes by which the British gave increasing self-government 
to India; and as a result the impression is created that these statutes conceded very 
little, which is not true. Those of us who would like to see more Indian history 
taught in America will welcome Mr. Wallbank’s little book; but the real need is for 
a substantial historical text that could form the basis of a course. 

Davip Harris WiLLsoN, University of Minnesota 
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N. M. BiLLIMORIA. The Great Indian Desert with Special Reference to the Former Existence of 
the Sca in the Indus Valley. Jour. Sind Hist. Soc. (Karachi), June 8, 1947. 

Perer Bruce Cornwatu. In Search of Arabia's Past. Nat'l Geog. Mag., Apr. 

WILFRED THESIGER. Empty Quarter of Arabia. Listener (London), XXXVIII. 

Afghanistan. Great Brit. and East, Feb. 

Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. Round Table, Mar. 

The Burial Place of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughlaq. Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), Jan. 

Cross-currents within the Arab League: The Greater Syria Plan. World Today (London), Jan. 

Italy in Africa. Ibid., Feb. 

AHMAD “ABD AL-Guartr “ATTAR, The Activity of Thought in the Hijaz [in Arabic]. Al-‘Alam al- 
‘Arabi (Cairo), Jan. 

V. BALABUSHEVICH. India after Partition [in Russian]. Mirovoye khoz. i mirovaya pol., 1947, 
no. 12. 

Fernanp BrauDeL. Espagnols et Morisques au xvi? siècle. Annales (Ec.-Soc.-Civil.), Oct.—Dec., 
I . 

een CHATTOPADHYAYA. Ninety Years’ Struggle for Freedom of India. Hindustan Rev. 
(Patna), Nov. 

Grecorio Consiciio, L’Eritrea sotto esame della Commissione alleata d’inchiesta . . . illus- 
trata da Gregorio Consiglio... Africa (Rome), Dec. 
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ELLEN Desoran ELzis. Political Growth in Turkey. Current Hist, Feb. 

TEoBALDO FiLEsI. La Somalia come era e come è. Affrica, Feb. 

Sir PercivaL GRIFFITHS. India and Pakistan Today. Nineteenth Cent. and After, Feb. 

Manrrep HALPERN. The Algerian Uprising of 1945. Middle East Jour., Apr. 

Munamman Kamit Husayn. The Sirat al-Ustadh Júdhar [in Arabic]. 41-Karib al-Misri (Cairo), 
Apr. ; 

SULAYMAN HuzaYYIN. In the Yemen [in Arabic]. Ibid. 

Harit InaLcIk, Fermans of Fatih Sultan Mehmed in the Bursa Şer'iye Sicilleri, Belleten, Oct. 

T. K. Josepx. Citerior India and Extra-Indian Indias. Jour. Indian Hist. (Trivandrum), Aug., 
1947. 

A. L. Kennepy. Fashoda. Qrar. Rev., Apr. 

Majin Kuappori. The Arab League [in Arabic]. 41-Kitab, Apr. 

Jon Kimchue. Middle East Moves and Counter-Moves. Commentary, Mar. 

KanwaL Kissan. Greater India in the Ancient World. Perspective (Delhi), Sept. 

T. Kororkova. The Germano-Turkish Invasion of Iranian Azerbaijan (1914-1915) [in Rus- 
sian]. Voprosy ist., 1948, no. 1. 

Enrico DE Leone. Il contributo italiano alla formazione dell'Egitto moderno. 4ffrica, Feb. 

Sir Dumen Mrrrer. The Indian Independence Act. Perspective, Sept. 

CHARLES E. NoweLL. The Old Man of the Mountain. Speculum, Oct. 

Norman J. PapeLForD. Solutions to the Problem of the Turkish Straits. Middle East Jour., Apr. 

Duar Pat, British Policy towards the Native States of India (1864-1868). Jour. Indian Hist., 
Aug., 1947. 

F. PAREJA. Le pèlerinage musulman. En Terre d'Islam, Jan.-Feb. 

E. Pieris. Pilima Talauva and General Macdowall, 1800. Jour. Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Soc. (Colombo), Aug., 1947. 5 

S. P. SANGAR. Piratical Activities in Jahangir’s Time. Islamic Culture, Jan. 

Himansu Buusan SARKAR. Indo-Javanese History. Jour. Greater India Soc. (Calcutta), Dec., 
1946. 

JADUNATH SARKAR. Plassey, 1757. Mod. Rev. (Calcutta), Jan. 

S. N. Sen. Tulaji Angria—1741-1756. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug., 1947. 

Yúsur Samira. The Political Revolution in the Yemen [in Arabic]. Al-‘dlam al-‘Arabi, Mar. 

DASHARATHA SHARMA. The Rulers of Delhi, V. 1209-1249. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug., 1947. 

JamáL AL-DIN AL-SHAYYAL. Relations between Egypt and the Yemen in the Fatimid Period [in 
Arabic]. 41-Kitdb, Apr. 

B. Shiva Rao. Dr. Besant's Work for India’s Freedom. Hindustan Rev., Nov. 

E. SHTEINBERG. The Anglo-Mysore Wars in the go's of the 18th century [in Russian]. Voprosy 
ist., 1948, No. I. 

R. P. Sien. Agricultural Distresses and Insecurity in Rajputana during the 18th and roth Cen- 
turies. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug., 1947. 

Epwin Wricut. Babak of Badhdh and al-Afshin during the Years 816-841 a.D. Muslim 
World, Jan., Apr. 

C. Witton Wynn. The Latest Revival of Islamic Nationalism. Ibid. 

A. ErusaLimskY. The Struggle of the Powers for the Balkans and the Straits at the End of 
the 1gth Century [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., 1947, no. 9. 

A. Zaxs. A Discussion of the Shamil Movement [in Russian]. Ibid. 

Zaki Bavawi. Labor Legislation in Syria [in Arabic]. Al-‘Alam al-‘Arabi, Jan. 

Virrorio CASTELLANO. Le origini della colonia Eritrea e i tentativi di colonizzazione agricola 
(pt. 2). Affrica, Sept. ` 

J. CÉLÉRIER. La modernisation du paysanat marocain. Rev. de géog. marocaine (Rabat), Jan— 
Mar., 1947. 

G. F. Hourant. Direct Sailing between the Persian Gulf and China in Pre-Islamic Times. Jour. 
Royal Asiatic Soc., 1947. 

Jatinpra Moman Darra. Proportion of Muhammadans in India through Centuries. Mod. Rev., 
Jan. 

D. M. DonaLbsox. Islam in India, 1947. Muslim World, Apr. 

Colonel W. G. Exprinston, Kurds and the Kurdish Question. Royal Central Asian Jour., Jan. 
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ELIAHU EPSTEIN. Bedouin of the Negev. Jewish Frontier, Mar. 

Rev. D. FerroL1. The General Attitude of the Rajas of Mysore toward the Ancient Missions of 
the Society of Jesus. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug., 1947. 

DauLaTRAM ParsuraM. History of Indian Music, II: The Musicians of Mediaeval India. In- 
dian Home (Bombay), Nov. 

W. Rusen. Noteworthy Monuments of Kirsehir [in Turkish]. Belleten, Oct. 

Jawan ‘ALi. The Three Hammids [in Arabic]. Al-Risdlah, Mar. 8, 15, 22. 

Curisrian Courrois. Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord des origines à la fin du Moyen Age. Rev. 
Hist., Oct-Dec., 1947. 

“Abd al-‘Aziz al-Rashid, Author of the History of Kuwayt [in Arabic]. 41-Ba'thah (Cairo), 
Dec. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


ARTICLES 


S. K. Das. A New Order in Asia. Mod. Rev., Mar.-Apr. 

Tuomas C. Harr. The United States and the Pacific Islands. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 
Jan. 

` Werner Levi. American Attitudes toward Pacific Islands. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb, 

P. S. Loxanatuan. Progress of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. United 
Nations Ball., Jan. 

Encar Mclnnis. Problems of Far Eastern Settlement. Internat. Jour., Winter, 1947-48. 

EarL S. Pomeroy. American Policy Respecting the Marshalls, Carolinas, and Marianas. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Feb, 

V. W. W. S. Purcett. The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Internat. Affairs, 
Apr. 

Francis B. Sayre. American Trusteeship Policy in the Pacific. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan. 

ALEXANDER Soper. The “Dome of Heaven” in Asia. Art Bull., Dec. 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON. The Far Eastern Commission. Internat. Organization, Feb, 
K. T. Wu. Library of Congress Chinese Collection Helps Scholars East and West. China and 
America, Mar. i 
J. G. Anperson. Prehistoric Sites in Honan. Bull. Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, XIX, 
1947. 

Rev. RicHarD Arens. Education in China: With Special Emphasis on Education Conditions 
‘in North China. Fu Jen Mag., Mar. 

Hans BIELENSTEIN. The Census of China during the Period 2-742 A.D. Bull. Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, XIX, 1947. 

O. Brrkre. Les 25 ans du Parti Communiste Chinois (1921-1946). Bull. Univ. l’Aurore 
(Shanghai), VII, no. 3, 1946. 

Sypney Y. C. CHEN. Currency Reform Plans: An Analysis. China Weekly Rev., Feb. 

China’s International Income and Expenditure, 1937-1947. China Mag., Mar. 

MARCELLE HUANG DE Lopez DE LA CAMARA, L'art dramatique en Chine. Sinologica, I, 1948. 

RoBErRT DES Rorours. Confucianisme et Christianisme. Ibid. 

Homer H. Duss. The Beginnings of Alchemy. Isis, Nov., 1947. 

L. Fase. La Chine et le problème international de l’étain. Bull. PUniv. Aurore, VII, no. 3, 
1946. . 

WoLFGANG FRÁNKE. Chinesische Quellen zur Auswärtigen Politik des 19 und frühen 20 Jahr- 
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Tony Grzson. China: The Virus and the Vaccine. Nineteenth Cent., Mar. 

O. M. Green. A Chance for China. Ibid., Apr. 

Txurston Griccs. Chinese Language Program for Foreign Service Officers. Mod. Lang. Jour., 
Feb. ; 
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E. M. Gut. As the Chinese see it. Asiatic Rev., Apr. 

Id. Chinese Views on Japan and Korea: Criticism of U.S.A. and Russia. Ibid., Jan. 

House of Jardine and Matheson & Co. and the Development of Hongkong. Far East. Ec. 
Rev., Apr. 

V. K. WeLLinGTOwN Koo. China in Transition. Vital Speeches of the Day, Mar. 

The Kowloon Incident. China Mag., Mar. 

SHERMAN E, Leg. The Story of Chinese Painting. Art Quar., Winter. 

Lone Liane. China in der Gegenwart. Sinologica, 1, 1948. 

MicharL J. MansFiELD. The Chinese Policy of the United States. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan. 

Mine Yun. Trends in China's Post-war Education. Asiatic Rev., Apr. 

Rozert W. Moore. Along the Yangtze, Main Street of China. Nat'l Geog. Mag., Mar. 

A. C, Mouzz. British Sinology. Asiatic Rev., Apr. 
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Sci., Jan. 

Proposed Aid to China. Dept. of State Bull., Feb. 29. 

N. Prorsenxo. The Present Plan for the Enslavement of China. Soviet Press Translations, 
Jan. 15. 

ALLan Ropcers. The Manchurian Iron and Steel Industry and Its Resource Base. Geog. Rev., 
Jan. 

Davip NeLson Rowe. American Policy toward China. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., Jan. 

Siao-Yu. Recherches sur Mong Kiang-niu. Sinologica, I, 1948. 

Sinkiang Survey. Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 10. n 

Social Life in China. Fu Jen Mag., Mar. 

Roy C. Spooner and C. H. Wanc. The Divine Nine Turn Tan Shan Method, a Chinese Al- 
chemical Recipe. Isis, Feb. 

Anna Louise Stronc. What's Doing in Dairen? Soviet Russia Today, Apr. 

Arruur Watcey. The Early Years of Po Chu-i. Cornhill Mag., Winter. 

P. YaxuLakov. Review of Military Action in China. Soviet Press Translations, Apr. 15. 

K. Yeucenyev. The Rising Struggle for National Liberation in China. Ibid., Feb. 15. 

Constitution (fundamental law) of the Mongol People's Republic. Ibid., Jan. 1. 

V. KorEnyux. The Soviet Far East. Ibid., Jan. 15. 

ELEANOR Lattimore. A Note on the Constitution of the Mongolian People's Republic. Far East- 
ern Survey, Apr. 7. 

Owen Latrimore. An Inner Asian Approach to the Historical Geography of China. Geog. Jour., 
Apr. 

DimrrrY SHanazarov. Petroleum Problem of Siberia. Bull. Am. Assoc. of Petroleum Geologists, 
Feb. 

Appeal to the Korean People by the United Democratic National Front of North Korea. Soviet 
Press Translations, Apr. 15. 

K. Jack Bauer. The Korean Expedition of 1871. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 

Yoncyeunc Kim. The Cold War: Korean Elections. Far Eastern Survey, May 5. 

V. SMOLENSKY. The American Plan for the Dismemberment of Korea in Action. Soviet Press 
Trans., Apr. 15. 

Anna Lourse Srronc. Industrial Workers in Northern Korea, Soviet Russia Today, Feb. 

Hucn Borton. American Occupation Policies in Japan. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan. 

Id. Occupation Policies in Japan and Korea. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., Jan. 

ELoise CUNNINGHAM. The Japanese Ko-tta and Ha-uta. Music Quar., Jan. 
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NoBuraKa Ike. Western Influences on the Meiji Restoration. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb, 

Panar O. Keeney. Reorganization of the Japanese Public Library System. Far Eastern Survey, 
Jan. 28, Feb, rr. j 

E. Sruarr Kinsy. The Literature of Modern Japan. Internat. Affairs, Apr. 

V. Kupryavtsen. The Fruits of MacArthur's Policy. Soviet Press Trans., Mar. 1. 

V. Mavevsxy. The Japanese Right-wing Socialists in the Service of the Americans. Ibid., Apr. x. 

Joun C. PELZEL. Japanese Ethnological and Sociological Research. dm. Anthropologist, Jan-Mar. 
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Watton L. Rosson. Akagi, Famous Japanese Carrier. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., May. 

C. Ray Strokes and Tap DarLinG. Yokosuka Naval Air Base and Japanese Naval Aviation. Ibid., 
Mar. 

ELperT D. Tuomas. Leadership in Asia under a New Japan. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., Jan» 

Bertram Vocet. Japan's Homeland Aerial Defense. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 

Laurence G. Wor. A Glimpse of Okinawa. Jour. of Geog., Feb. 

James R. Younc. The Menace of Shintoism. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Apr. 
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Prerre DuBarD, Avisos sur le Mekong. Rev, Maritime, Apr. 
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The Foreign Trade of Indo-China. Asiatic Rev., Jan. 

GeraLD Hawkins. Marking Time in Malaya. Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

SranLeY K. Hornpeck. The United States and the Netherlands East Indies, Ann. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sci., Jan. 

RonaLD Sruart Kain. Postwar Journey through Java. Nat'l Geog. Mag., May. 

CHARLES M. MORRELL. Indonesian Survey. Asiatic Rev., Apr. 

Story of the Indonesian Mission. United Nations Bull., Mar. 

WALTER D. Surron, JR. U Aung San of Burma. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

VirGINIA Thompson. Burma’s Communists. Far Eastern Survey, May 5. 

Dr. H. M, VLEKKE. The Present State of the Dutch Empire. Asiatic Rev., Jan. 
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THE WESTERN COUNTRY IN 1793: REPORTS ON KENTUCKY AND VIR- 
GINIA, By Harry Toulmin. Edited by Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davies. (San 
Marino, Huntington Library, 1948, pp. xx, 141, $3.75.) The contributions of Eng- 
lish exiles to American liberalism make a fascinating study which remains to be done. 
One of these English liberals, Harry Toulmin, a dissenting minister, has left a val- 
uable account of the land and society of Virginia and Kentucky in 1793. His report 
was designed to furnish useful information to prospective English immigrants and 
therefore it is eminently practical, giving elaborate details of prices and quality of 
lands, prices of labor and of commodities, means of transportation, crops, climate, 
slavery, taxes, manufacturing, and commerce. Not only did he rely on his own clear- 
sighted observations but he received excellent advice and information from prominent 
planters and county officials. He favored Kentucky as a choice spot of settlement for 
English immigrants on account of the remarkable fertility of its soil, its climate, its 
respectable inhabitants, and its enjoyment of civi] and religious liberty. Although his 
report is ‘both candid and critical, it is permeated with the optimistic and booster 
spirit of the frontier inhabitants, In addition to furnishing concrete information for 
prospective immigrants, Toulmin’s report contains some penetrating observations on 
the society and mental outlook of the western country, noting a striking existence of 
tenantry, the indifference of the inhabitants to religion, their democratic spirit, the 
fluidity of society, the indolence of Virginians of the Tidewater, the absence of beggars, 
and the growth of emancipation sentiment. A well-balanced and critical introduction 
is provided by the editors. They have used the Breckinridge and Madison papers, 
manuscripts at Transylvania College, the collection of Judge Samuel M. Wilson of 
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Lexington, and contemporary travel accounts. Despite this learned array of authori- 
ties, it is surprising to find that no effort has been made to identify persons mentioned 
in the text. An account of the plantation of “Colonel Bullet” near the falls of the 
Ohio is given by Toulmin, which is a useful document in understanding the simple 
beginning of the Kentucky plantation. This planter was undoubtedly Alexander 
Scott Bullitt who founded the plantation of “Oxmoor,” yet no attempt was made by 
the editors to identify this individual. The reader is left in the dark also concerning 
the identity of the Taylor family (p. 22) who settled on Beargrass Creek, Kentucky, 
and produced President Zachary Taylor, of Thomas Power, the enigmatic intriguer 
with Spain (p. 116), as well as of other personalities. The value of this publication 
is enhanced by the fact that it fills a gap in the literature of the period and that it is a 
down-to-earth report relatively free from unsupported generalizations. 
CLEMENT Eaton, University of Kentucky 


EDUCATION AND REFORM AT NEW HARMONY: CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM MACLURE AND MARIE DUCLOS FRETAGEOT, 1820-1833. Edited 
by Arthur Bestor, Jr. [Indiana Historical Society Publications, Volume XV, Number 
3.] (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1948, pp. 285-417, $1.00.) Through 
the letters selected by Mr. Bestor from the correspondence of William Maclure and 
Madame Marie D. Fretageot and through the connecting narrative which he has 
supplied from his wide knowledge of early nineteenth century utopian communities 
those interested in American social history are now given a new insight into the de- 
velopment of educational theory and practice and additional and vivid material on 
the short-lived socialistic experiment of Robert Owen at New Harmony, Indiana, The 
two men, William Maclure and Robert Owen, both wealthy, both “sel£made,” both 
philanthropists, were so different in temperament and in judgment as to the best 
means to be taken to serve the betterment of society which was their common objec- 
tive, that it is not surprising that their brief association was not harmonious, nor that 
each should feel that the other contributed heavily to the failure of the enterprise. 
The letters contain statements of Maclure's objectives, details as to the educational 
projects at New Harmony, and frank comments on persons and events that add 
greatly to our knowledge of the New Harmony community and to our understanding 
of its life and its tribulations. Longevity could never have been one of its charac- 
teristics! Too much attention has, perhaps, been given in the past to Owen himself and 
to the socialistic aspects of the community. This little volume emphasizes the group 
of scientists and educators attracted by New Harmony's invitation to experimentation 
and research whose numbers and importance were out of all proportion to the signifi- 
cance of the ephemeral community that began to disintegrate almost as soon as it was 
established, Charles Lesueur, ichthyologist, Thomas Say, author of American Conchol- 
ogy, and Maclure himself, a geologist of distinction, were evidence of the high cul. 
tural level of at least a part of those who followed Owen to the Wabash. Joseph 
Neef, William S. Phiquepal, Madame Fretageot, and Maclure, again, were largely 
responsible for the introduction to America of the ideas of Fellenberg and Pestalozzi. 
The letters present this group in its brief association with the New Harmony com- 
munity. The most interesting aspect of this new material is, probably, the view it gives 
of Maclure's ideas in regard to education. “Infant” schools in which children could 
early be reft from the control of their parents and subjected to what were thought 
by the reformers to be the immeasurable advantages of a Pestalozzian education 
were but a part of the scheme. A School of Industry, a Workingmen’s Association, 
aid to scientific research, and the subsidized publication of the results of such research 
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were planned to round out the system. The optimism of the early environmentalists 
and something of the smugness of the philanthropists and reformers of the day can 
be found in Maclure’s wail that he would like to start out with an infant school com- 
posed solely of orphans! The letters are an interesting addition to the New Harmony 
story. The work of editing and interpreting them has been well and skillfully done, 
and the book is a distinct contribution to the history of American “Education and 
Reform.” Avice Fert Tyrer, University of Minnesota 


SOCIAL THEORIES OF JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY: REPRESENTATIVE 
WRITINGS OF THE PERIOD 1825-1850. Edited with an Introduction by Joseph 
L. Blau, Associate in Philosophy, Columbia University. [The American Heritage, 
No. 1.] (New York, Hafner, 1947, pp. xxviii, 383, cloth $3.75, paper $1.75.) Dr. 
Joseph L. Blau’s volume is an attempt to convey the nature of the Jacksonian spirit 
in social theory through a representative selection of writings of that era. The writ- 
ings include both political and economic schemes with emphasis on the latter. A 
wide variety of topics- is brought under review: democracy, banking, usury laws, 
monopoly, education, and a number of schemes for the economic reconstruction of 
society. Most of the authors are now well-known Jacksonians, but the writings here 
presented are not so well known except to specialists in the field, It may come as a 
surprise to find the ardent Jacksonian William Cullen Bryant denouncing usury laws 
as a violation of the “laws.of supply and demand, which regulate the value of all 

. . articles”; or to find Gilbert Vale proclaiming, “no combination of men will pre- 
vent a reduction of wages if labor is not in demand; for at that time employers are 
bent upon saving expenses, and they will employ more apprentices, women, or men 
drawn from other employments less profitable, or more disagreeable, or altogether 
suspend their work if necessary.” In presenting such material of the Jacksonians, Dr. 
Blau performs a most useful service, for he has helped to fill a long-felt need. He has 
made available some of the basic source material essential for an adequate under- 
standing of the Jacksonian era. That era has received considerable attention in recent 
years and is of especial interest because of the attempts—unfortunate in most in- 
stances—to draw parallels between that and the present period. Many of the authors 
of such studies have failed to utilize new material now available but have freely used 
studies prepared at least three decades ago. Dr. Blau's selections make it quite clear 
that the Jacksonian spirit is not the simple “anti-business spirit” which it is pictured 
to be in conventional histories, but in fact is a complex phenomenon comprising both 
business and humanitarian elements. The volume should help considerably in bring- 
ing about a reconsideration of the Jacksonian era which has been long overdue. 

Joseren DorrMan, Columbia University 


THOMAS EARLE AS A REFORMER. By Edwin B. Bronner, History Department, 
Temple University. (Philadelphia, Author, 1948, pp. 97.) This booklet rescues from 
obscurity a man who, though not of the first rank among the Pennsylvanians of his 
time, deserves to be remembered. A native of Massachusetts, Thomas Earle came to 
Philadelphia at the age of twenty-one and resided in that city for the remainder of 
his life. Here he practiced law and was active in promoting certain reforms. Im- 
pressed by what he considered the undemocratic nature of the existing constitution 
of Pennsylvania, Earle labored to secure its revision. In the furtherance of this ob- 
jective, he devoted much time to speaking and writing on the subject; and, largely 
through his agitation, a constitutional convention was called, resulting in the con- 
stitution of 1838. As a member of the convention, he championed liberal measures, and 
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many of the amendments that he advocated were adopted. He strongly urged the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to the Negroes; but this proposal was rejected, and Earle’s ad- 
vocacy of it aroused the hostility of his fellow Democrats, with the result that he was 
barred from party preferment thereafter. Earle’s major activities as a reformer, how- * 
ever, were concerned with the movement for the abolition of slavery. Although favor- 
ing immediate emancipation, he was moderate in his approach to the subject and 
favored compensation of the slaveholders. He deprecated the violent methods of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, whose views he did not share. In the national election of 1840 he 
was the vice-presidential candidate of the Liberty party, Thereafter, he took no active 
part in public affairs, but devoted himself to literary pursuits. His last completed work 
was a biography of Benjamin Lundy. Mr. Bronner’s pamphlet is well documented 
and has a suitable bibliography, though its organization and literary style leave 
something to be desired Wayrand F. Dunaway, State College, Pennsylvania 


A UNION OFFICER IN THE RECONSTRUCTION. By John William De Forest. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by James H. Croushore and David Morris 
Potter. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948, pp. xxx, 211, $3.75.) This is a col- 
lection of almost forgotten articles which appeared in leading periodicals eighty years 
ago. Their author, already a writer of proved ability, had had three years of active 
service in the Union Army and from October, 1866, to January, 1868, was an agent 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau for Anderson, Greenville, and Pickens counties, South 
Carolina, with headquarters in the town of Greenville. He seems to have performed 
his duties with a sympathetic understanding of human nature, impartiality, and un- 
failing common sense; and while doing so he was constantly reflecting on the social 
problems presented by the kind of people with whom he had to deal confronted by 
the conditions which the outcome of the war had imposed. His observations and 
conclusions are presented with the directness, absence of prejudice, and picturesque- 
ness which characterize the highest type of modern on-the-spot newspaper report- 
ing. The first four chapters of the book portray, not without a sense of humor, the 
varied demands made upon an agent of the bureau and how its policies actually 
worked when put into daily practice; the last six offer an analysis of the classes of 
society in the South, which, since he had lived for some time in Charleston before 
the war, was not based wholly upon what he observed in his so called “satrapy.” 
Although a Connecticut Yankee who had fought the Rebels, he was little influenced 
by personal prejudice, postwar resentment, or fear of giving offense, and his analysis 
is discriminating and to a considerable degree accurate. The value of the book is 
increased by the admirable introduction and footnotes supplied by the editors. 

Harxas E. Starr, New Haven, Connecticut 


REVOLUTION IN GLASSMAKING: ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND TECHNO. 
LOGICAL CHANGE IN THE AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 1880-1920. By Warren 
C. Scoville, Associate Professor of Economics, University of California, Los Angeles. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. xvii, 398, $5.00.) This study was 
sponsored by the Industrial Relations Section of M.I.T., the Harvard Press, and the 
committee on research in economic history of the Social Science Research Council. 
Mr. Scoville has written a valuable case study of an important industry. It is “a 
study of the relations of entrepreneurial activity to technological and industrial 
growth.” While the glassmaking industry did not rank in size with such mam- 
moth industries as iron and steel, cotton goods, woollens, paper and pulp, or chemi- 
cals, it did conform in many ways to the general pattern of industrial expansion. In 
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some respects the glass industry was in a class by itself. It passed through one of the 
greatest technological revolutions in industrial history from 1880 to 1920. The author 
was fortunate in having the co-operation of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, and 
the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company, and in having access to their company 
records, (What a break!) A brief, but interesting history of glassmaking prior to 
1880, reveals that there were few innovations of a revolutionary character. The in- 
dustry had reached the maximum in handcraft development—and was then ready 
for the technological revolution that followed. That revolution was to center in 
Toledo, Ohio. Here a group of men, led by Edward D. Libby, Michael J. Owens, 
and others, were drawn together, and devoted their time, talent, and energy to per- 
fecting and introducing all the newest machines and technological devices that oc- 
curred in the glass industry. The results were astounding. Assets valued at $151,000 
in 1890, rose to between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 within thirty years, Annual net 
earnings increased from $1,000 to $3,000 in 1890, to $6,500,000 in 1920. The glass in- 
dustry had passed from a handcraft stage to a fully automatic machine stage of pro- 
duction. The development of the automobile industry following 1900 created an 
unprecedented demand for glass; and the boom in business and residential construc- 
tion work likewise created a great demand. Nothing short of a technological revolu- 
tion could meet these increasing demands, The Toledo group led in this revolution, 
and American industry got its glass. 
Joun W. OLiver, University of Pittsburgh 


RULER OF THE READING: THE LIFE OF FRANKLIN B. GOWEN, 1836-1889. 
By Marvin W. Schlegel. (Harrisburg, Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 
1947, pp. viii, 308, $4.00.) At the age of fifty-three, Franklin B. Gowen took his own 
life. Three years earlier, he had lost control of the Reading Railroad, with its then 
subsidiary coal company, which he had wielded with increasing authority since his 
thirty-fifth year. In the years of his control, he had built the Reading from a local 
company to something of its present stature as a major terminal transportation sys- 
tem, and then had seen it crash into bankruptcy, due in no small part to his power 
almost to hypnotize others, and himself, into belief in his own overoptimism. He 
had lived through the rebate and free pass era of railroading to appear, in his last 
years, before the Interstate Commerce Commission, the creation of which he had 
favored. He was one of the first, if not the first, to settle a wage dispute by arbitra- 
tion, to make a written labor contract in the mining industry, to bring the anthracite 
producers into agreement, to advocate the theory of high volume and low price on 
which so much of American business is done today, He was a lawyer of parts, an orator 
of power, a master of persuasion, an early practitioner of the arts of business pub- 
licity, in a time when most businessmen shunned publicity as the plague. And yet he 
is—or was, until this fine biography by Dr. Schlegel appeared—a man almost wholly 
forgotten, He is remembered mostly, and vaguely, as the man who brought in the 
“Pinkertons” to smash the Molly Maguires, supposedly a terrorist organization in the 
anthracite mine fields during the hard times of the 1870's. The story of the Maguires, 
and of Gowen’s part in the detection, arrest, conviction, and execution of certain of 
their supposed leaders and activists, is told more carefully and accurately than it has 
been told before. The book, however, is far broader. It tells, and tells well, the whole 
story of one of the most amazingly brilliant careers in American business history. It 
would have been difficult to write a dull book about such a life, and Dr. Schlegel cer- 
tainly has not done so. It would have been easily possible to write a merely colorful 
book, but Dr. Schlegel has done more. He has treated a man and an era objectively, 
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with discernment, setting down everything—‘‘warts” and all—but so placing it in 
its setting of time and place as to make a work not only of absorbing interest but also 
of genuine value. An interesting feature is a foreword in which R. W. Brown, now 
president of the Reading Company, gives his reactions to some of the problems and 
solutions of his predecessor of more than half a century ago. 

Rosert S. Henry, Alexandria, Virginia 


OPERATIONS SANTA FE: ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEM. By Merle Armitage. Edited by Edwin Corle. (New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1948, pp. 263, $5.00.) This book describes the major and minor 
activities necessary for the operation of a particular but typical large railroad system 
in the United States, the Santa Fe. Although there is a twelve-page summary of the 
railroad's development and occasional references are made elsewhere to precedents 
or previous experience on the Santa Fe, the book is a portrait of the present instead 
of a history of the past. It is not a technical or exhaustive treatise for the expert but 
rather a clearly written survey for the general reader written from the public rela- 
tions rather than the historical viewpoint. Mr, Armitage discusses some aspects of 
railroading vaguely familiar to everybody, such as the practices of steam and diesel 
locomotive operation, the science of train dispatching, the organization of the traffic 
departments, and the problems of the maintenance of way forces, He also touches on 
many other activities virtually unknown to the layman, including the investigations 
of the test department, the functions of the valuation department, the tasks of the 
agricultural development department, the operations of the System Retirement Bu- 
reau, the duties of the tax department, the methods of the ice department, the difh- 
culties of the stores department, and the achievements of the timber treating plants. 
Mr. Armitage’s descriptions are sufficiently simple to be easily understandable but 
contain enough facts to make it clear that a thorough discussion would involve many 
confusing details, Occasionally his enthusiasm gets the better of him in such re- 
marks as the following: “In this day of stream-lined luxury, there are scarcely a 
dozen trains in all of America (the Santa Fe excepted) where one can secure food 
above the standard offered by the very ordinary popular restaurant.” But perhaps it 
is this same enthusiasm that has produced so lucid a book. The volume should be of 
real use to any layman, including a historian, who wishes a bird’s-eye view of that 
complicated mechanism, a modern railroad system. 

Wir S. Greever, Northwestern University 


AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS, HISTORY, PERSONALITIES. By Edward Norris 
Wentworth, (Ames, lowa State College Press, 1948, pp. xxii, 667, $7.00.) America’s 
Sheep Trails completely covers the rise and development of the sheep industry in the 
United States. The author has painstakingly probed all sources for reliable informa- 
tion on his subject. Many who are fairly conversant with the history of the sheep 
industry will find in this volume material that is new to them. This is true particu- 
larly with respect to the discussions on the beginnings of sheep raising in the various 
parts of the country. In most instances, treatises on sheep have given this phase of 
the subject scant treatment. The volume is replete with accounts of the men who 
were prominent in promoting the production of mutton and wool. In this respect 
America’s Sheep Trails is unique, and because of this feature alone it will have a 
permanent place as a book of reference. Students of American history can well af- 
ford to read the stories of these men, because they indicate that sheepmen were not 
infrequently prominent in public affairs and that their political views were occa- 
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sionally colored by their connection with the sheep business. I know of no other book 
in which so much care has been taken to give the origins, types, and breeds of sheep 
used in establishing sheep raising in different parts of the country. Even the sea- 
soned animal breeder cannot help being amazed by the extensive array of types and 
breeds that have been tried at one time or another. Perhaps this fact of sheep history 
is a reflection of the individualistic attitude characteristic of the American pastoralist 
and farmer. A large part of America’s Sheep Trails is given over to the sheep industry 
of the Southwest and West. This is only natural, for it is in these regions that the pro- 
duction of mutton and wool has developed on the largest scale in the United States. 
But clearly the author has been motivated by the spirit of the historian rather than 
by the importance of his subject in any given region. One lays down the book feel- 
ing that wherever the sheep has left a hoofprint in America, there the author has 
been, W. C. Correy, University of Minnesota 


BOURKE COCKRAN: A FREE LANCE IN AMERICAN POLITICS, By James 
McGurrin. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948, pp. xv, 361, $3.50.) To re- 
view an important historical book of 335 pages in 300 words, less than a word a page, 
is of course impossible. All that is possible, within such limits, is to express a general 
opinion of the book, which, in this case, is highly appreciative. Bourke Cockran was, 
by nature, a mugwump, a word taken from the apostle Elliot's translation of the 
Holy Bible into the Algonquin dialect. There it was used to describe a great and 
independent leader such as Joshua. During the heated presidential campaign of 1884, 
the word mugwump was used to describe those who bolted the Republican party. 
Bourke Cockran often bolted Tammany, but his enemies have succeeded in creating the 
impression that he was only the mouthpiece of Tammany at its worst. At its best, 
Tammany has been a bad influence in the Democratic party; at its worst it has 
been unspeakable. The present volume, if read intelligently, will show Cockran as a 
mugwump, but only in the original sense of that much-abused word. He changed 
sides often in his fight for sound government, and Mr. McGurrin gives sound ethical 
reasons for each of these many changes. Men live in history largely by nature of the 
biographers they attract. If Shane Leslie, who contributes the brief introduction, had 
written Cockran’s biography at the time when Mrs. Cockran suggested it, the man, 
Bourke Cockran, would now be better remembered and better understood by the 
reading public. He is understood, with affection, by his friends. Why Sir Shane dis- 
appointed the hopes of these friends has not been made known. Perhaps it was be- 
cause, in a disturbed era, his sources were on one side of the Atlantic and he on the 
other. His biography of Cockran is still due the public; for the present excellent 
volume does not profess to be a biography. It is only an entrancing study of Cock- 
ran’s career as an orator, one of the greatest that America has produced. But he was 
also a lawyer of eminence and a politician who possessed great influence in his adopted 
country. In addition, he was a leader whom the Roman Catholic Church delighted 
to honor. They called him, “Orator of the Blessed Sacrament.” If, when it comes, if 
it comes, Sir Shane Leslie’s Life of Bourke Cockran shall prove as successful as is 
this study of his career as an orator, Cockran will not be forgotten by coming gen- 
erations. And he deserves to be remembered, for he was a master orator. Dana, the 
great editor of the New York Sun called him “the greatest of the modern world.” 
That means much. But he was also a master mind, which means more, and a master 
character which means everything. This is the opinion of Cardinal Hayes: “I have 
never known a better or nobler Christian than Bourke Cockran.” Mr. McGurrin too 
generously attributes to the present writer the honor of having written the sentence 
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now inscribed upon Bourke Cockran’s tombstone; but Mrs. Cockran deserves that 
honor. When preparing for publication a volume of Cockran’s chief speeches, I asked 
her to summarize in a sentence what she considered his greatest contribution to his- 
tory. She gave me the ideas. My only contribution was the words, “God gave him 
the great gift of speech which he used for his faith and his country.” 

RoserT McExroy, Baltimore, Maryland 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER AND THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. By 
John Tebbel, (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1948, pp. xii, 335, $4.00.) A judicious, 
accurate, and fairly complete portrait of America’s greatest popular magazine editor, 
“the Henry Ford of American literature,” emerges from these pages despite much 
relatively unimportant material, interminable quotations, and long, wholly boring 
lists of authors and their works, Lorimer and the Post were so many-sided that the 
job of writing their story is a most difficult one. This reviewer contributed articles 
and editorials to the Post regularly for about twenty years, but would be appalled 
by the task. Mr. Tebbel was not one of Lorimer’s “stable” of writers, but he has had 
access to Lorimer’s correspondence and much other first-hand material. He has at- 
tacked it with fairness and indefatigable industry; he produces much rich ore, but 
does not smelt and refine it. The book shows endless work and pains but lacks skill- 
ful organization; to change the metaphor, there is too much chaff lying about. But 
the portrait is there, if you dig for it. Everyone stopped, looked, and listened when 
Lorimer entered the room; “he used up all the oxygen.” A square-cut, solid block of 
a man, he had intense blue eyes and a long, strong angular jaw; he had inexhaustible 
energy, vitality, and enthusiasm. Tough-minded, he was not so much a hard as a 
strong man. He never said “yes” when he meant “no”; he never said, “Well, possibly 
so.” Fair and honest, he set new standards of publishing integrity, He never made 
personal attacks upon people in his magazine, although he attacked their ideas bit- 
terly. It is doubtful if any editor consistently pleased as many readers as long as he. 
At taking mental short cuts he had few equals. Perhaps in error at times (like all of 
us) he never thought around a subject but through it. A prodigious reader of the 
masterpieces of literature, of the Bible, and of the philosophers, he was cynical about 
modern literature. “I am a little uneasy because every now and then someone says 
that it [stories in the Post] is literature, than which there is no surer sign that it 
ain't. Literature is never discovered until it has been a hundred years dead, and there 
is nothing but the bones left.” ALBERT W., Atwoop, Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENTS ON PARADE: A PICTORIAL HISTORY, By Hirst D. Milhollen and 
Milton Kaplan. With a Foreword by Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1948, pp. 425, $7.50.) The President of the United States 
is the world’s most powerful and famous ruler. Unlike Supreme Court justices or 
Cabinet officers, he has no associates of equal or similar rank. Solitary and alone, he 
sits at the apex of official authority. His lofty position is not approached by any other 
of his 140,000,000 fellow citizens. Arresting also is the small size of the Presidential 
group: 32 persons in 159 years. This observation will suggest the justification for 
the abiding personal interest manifested by Americans for every president from 
Washington to Truman. Timely at any season and appropriate for this election year 
is this volume from the Macmillan press. Its authors, Messrs. Milhollen and Kaplan, 
both of the Library of Congress, are curator of the photographic division and 
cataloguer of historical prints, respectively. Presidents on Parade is a large-paged, at- 
tractive album of 426 full-page prints and photographs, portraying the lives of the 
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thirty-two Presidents. About a dozen pictures are devoted to each President. Each 
presidential picture-group follows closely this pattern: portraits of a President, his 
First Lady, birthplace, college, campaign, election, inauguration, residence, deathbed 
or assassination scene, and grave or monument. The spectator-reader actually wit- 
nesses two processions: the parade of the Presidents and the parade of American 
graphic art. Before his eyes there unfolds the evolution of pictorial techniques from 
1789 to today: the wood-cut, steel engraving, lithograph, half-tone photographic re- 
productions, and the photograph. Under each illustration is a printed caption, These 
commentaries are brief, factual, nonevaluating, or, in the authors’ words, nonpolitical. 
The ultraconventional and nonappraising quality of these captions is doubtless at- 
tributable to the fact that the book is, designedly, a pictorial and not a subject matter 
history. Members of the historical craft will, however, be reserved in their approval of 
captions for the mediocre Fillmore, Pierce, and Harding, which are similar in tone to 
those accorded Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, “whose like we ne'er shall see 
again.” This vivid volume, however, provides more than pictorial allure: it gives its 
reader a reawakened and quickened sense of his American heritage. In these ism- 
conscious days, “as a shining pageant,” it portrays “the goodly thing our fathers 
wrought, and floods with light the paths that have been dim.” 
Cornexius James Brosnan, University of Idaho 


HEIRS APPARENT: THE VICE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Klyde Young and Lamar Middleton. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1948, pp. vi, 314, 
$3.75.) “Errors Apparent” might be a better title for this collection of biographical 
sketches. For example, within four pages (pp. 85-88) in the chapter on John C. 
Calhoun one learns that in 1828 Adams men in the South and the West “were 
hunted down in the woods and tarred and feathered”; that “General John Eaton of 
Kentucky” was Jackson’s Secretary of War and later was “appointed governor of Louis- 
iana”; that Eaton (William Eaton on p. 45) was implicated in the Burr conspiracy 
and—at the age of seventeen—testified against Burr at Richmond; that “One day 
Calhoun paid a visit to the President. When he left the White House there was no 
Vice-President . . . instead there was a new senator from South Carolina”; that 
Vice President Calhoun, “in a meeting of the cabinet,” denounced Jackson without 
raising his voice while “the old man ranted and raved”; that William Henry Har- 
rison defeated Tippicanoe [sic]; that Van Buren promptly vetoed the “National Bank 
Bill,” saying that “he ‘would put the damn rascals out of the bank, and did it”; that 
Abraham Lincoln served in Congress during Van Buren’s administration. While 
these four pages constitute the book’s worst spot, one could point out many other 
errors of fact equally glaring. The authors, one a journalist and the other an econ- 
omist and explorer, have leaned heavily upon odd bits of information such as a quiz 
program or a believe-it-or-not column might feature. This fact, together with the 
many obvious mistakes, inspires little confidence in their novel interpretations, their 
sweeping judgments, or their bold statements of what could or should have been, 
had this or that been otherwise, What goes for an index is almost worthless. All in 
all, the book is a good example of how history should not be written. 

DanigL M. Rosson, Vanderbilt University 


WOODROW WILSON AND AMERICAN LIBERALISM. By E. M. Hugh-Jones, 
Fellow of Keble College, Oxford. [Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York, 
Macmillan, 1948, pp. xiv, 295, $2.00.) This is a volume in a new biographical-his- 
torical series being edited by A. L. Rowse of All Souls College and designed to bring 
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the results of recent scholarship before a large reading public. The idea behind the 
series apparently is to make the study of history as pleasant as possible, by developing 
a large historical theme around the biography of a great man. Thus Mr. Hugh-Jones 
has tried to write an interpretation of United States history from 1865 to 1921 by 
way of a biography of Woodrow Wilson. Unhappily, the book does not altogether 
come off. The historical parts are for the most part sound, and if they seem to con- 
sist mainly of generalizations it should be remembered that the book is written 
chiefly for British readers. The surprising thing is that anyone reasonably well read 
in recent American history could have made so many errors of fact and interpreta- 
tion. Many of Mr. Hugh-Jones’s errors derive from the fact that he used secondary 
materials almost exclusively in the writing of this book, and he consequently repeated 
the errors that are fast becoming a part of our history. There are in addition mis- 
takes of fact and misspellings of names for which Mr. Hugh-Jones is alone responsi- 
ble, so many of them, in fact, that it is difficult to believe that this book was not 
written in a hasty and slipshod way. Dates are tossed about with abandon. In sev- 
eral important instances insufficient research has been done—even in the secondary 
materials—to avoid error. The crowning blow of all is to see a Britisher repeatedly 
spell Lord Pauncefote’s name “Pounceforte”! Yet the book has a certain outstanding 
quality that in part redeems these errors of detail. Mr. Hugh-Jones understands 
Woodrow Wilson, his personality, the qualities that made him such an enigmatic 
figure. He has also given us an admirable estimate of Wilson’s place in the history 
of American liberalism, ARTHUR S. Linx, Princeton University 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THIRD PARTIES: FROM ANTI-MASONRY TO 
WALLACE. By William B. Hesseltine, Professor of History, University of Wis- 
consin. (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1948, pp. 119, $2.50.) This spirited and 
provocative little volume has its roots in the past but its purpose in the present and 
the future, Based upon a series of articles written for the weekly Progressive, it is 
not history in the formal sense, accompanied by footnotes and other scholarly 
paraphernalia. Nor is it a comprehensive and evenly spaced study of third parties in 
American history. Rather it is an analysis of twentieth century liberalism and a road 
map for future progressive action in the United States. In scanning the past fifty 
years Professor Hesseltine finds four chief convictions held by all “genuine” pro- 
gressive political groups. These are: an intense opposition to a police state and mili- 
tarism, a continuing emphasis upon the improvement of democratic processes, an 
insistence upon complete social responsibility from all economic and social groups, 
and an ardent devotion to civil liberties “for every shade of opinion and for all 
shades of skin.” These, the author insists, together with democratic regional plan- 
ning, must be the intellectual basis for any successful third party action in the future. 
In his opinion, neither the “New Deal program of improvisation” was so based, nor 
is Henry Wallace’s “pro-Russian soreheadism.” More than a few historians will want 
to question some of the author's interpretations of the past, and progressive strategists 
may doubt some of his assumptions about the present and the future. But on the 
whole the book is a highly stimulating and suggestive commentary upon twen- 
tieth century political history and at the same time a worth-while tract for the 
times. Grorcz E, Mowry, State University of lowa 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND. STATES 


NEW YORK: THE WORLD'S CAPITAL CITY: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRESS. By Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca B. Rankin. 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948, pp. 398, $5.00.) This volume is a combina- 
tion of skill and scholarship. It took skill and discrimination to cover in one volume 
over three centuries of the history of a city as complex and many-sided as the Dutch 
hamlet that developed into the financial and now the political capital of the world. 
The authors have been intimately connected in a civic and scholarly way with the 
recent history of the city and had at their command the municipal records and library 
facilities of the city. They have organized their material well and make it tell an in- 
teresting story. Within the broad outlines they have strewn many important details 
and found room to give lively appraisals of the makers of New York from Peter 
Minuit to Fiorello LaGuardia and Robert Moses. Their chapter on Andrew H. Green 
as the father of Greater New York is a revealing and inspiring account of a great 
citizen. Men like Green in the recent past and George McAneny, still laboring, 
somehow offset the disgraces of Tweed and Croker and other Tammany highbinders 
and give hope that New York, perhaps even Chicago, can outlive the shame of the 
cities. The authors are candid in their judgments of some still living and withal 
eminently fair, Their account is well weighted with politics but the social and eco- 
nomic factors that produced a city of six or seven millions are not neglected. The il- 
Justrations are chiefly. of New York today and tomorrow. The bibliography is helpful 
even if it does omit such a fundamental work as Robert Albion’s Rise of New York 
Port, 1815-60, And Captain Billopp still sails around Staten Island within twenty- 
four hours to fix the claim that it belonged to New York and not New Jersey. Be- 
cause of long service and overwork the captain and his story have earned retirement. 
In a sober volume that is not a guidebook nor the libretto for boosters’ paeans the 
authors have created out of the past of this fantastic and unbelievable city not only 
a body but the rudiments of a civic soul. G.S.F, 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY: A HISTORY OF HAMPTON ROADS PORT OF EM- 
BARKATION IN WORLD WAR Il. Two volumes. By Major William Reginald 
Wheeler, Port Historian, Foreword by Major General Charles P. Gross, Chief of 
Transportation, Army Service Forces, (Newport News, Va., printed under the di- 
rection of Yale University Press, 1946, pp. xxiii, 146, plates; xii, 147, plates.) A peculiar 
thing about Hampton Roads is the speed with which it is forgotten following 
periods of national emergency. Then, as war clouds gather, a new generation comes 
along to “discover” this superb port, and feverish bustle and activity characterize 
the former tranquil settlements lining the historic Virginia roadstead. World War II 
was no exception and the Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation, which handled some 
1,687,000 personnel, followed only New York and San Francisco in volume of tonnage 
shipped overseas, the third of eight major American ports of embarkation. Major 
W. R. Wheeler, port historian, and numerous assistants have compiled a monu- 
mental record of the vital activities of the port from the date of its activation on 
June 15, 1942, until September 1, 1945, supplemented by statistical tables of cargo 
loadings, troop embarkations, debarkations, and other pertinent data. The value 
of this source material for future historians is obvious, but it is composed of just 
that and goes no further than its editor’s aim of supplying a “direct factual account of 
service rendered.” In this sense it is not a history despite its title, It is understandable 
that in this account the accomplishments of H.R.P.E, should stand as impressive as 
they were. But I fear that they are stressed somewhat at the expense of the past record 
of the port. Apparently Major Wheeler only “discovered” Hampton Roads as late as 
1942, when its facilities were well established. True, his first chapter, “The Geograph- 
ical and Historical Environment of the Port,” attempts to set the stage by reference 
to Jamestown and Captain John Smith and even labors at some length the possible 
origins of the name of the city of Newport News where H.R.P.E. headquarters were 
located. But no mention is made of the fact that, unlike most Atlantic seaboard port 
cities, Newport News did not exist except in name until 1883 when C. P. Hunting- 
ton extended his Chesapeake and Ohio Railway down to the end of the Virginia 
Peninsula. And it was the subsequent peacetime development of shipping and ship- 
building with their attendant facilities which made the new port one of consequence 
when emergencies called for its use. Its premier role as a port of embarkation in the 
Spanish-American War is dismissed in a single sentence. The two volumes are well 
printed and lavishly illustrated by some four hundred photographs. Thus each volume 
consists of half text, half pictures. It would perhaps have been better if the written 
matter had been in one book and the pictures in the other, but the record is care- 
fully set down and is one in which the entire nation might well take pride. 

ALEXANDER Crossy Brown, Newport News, Virginia 


JUDGE ROBERT McALPIN WILLIAMSON: TEXAS’ THREE-LEGGED WILLIE. 
By Duncan W. Robinson. (Austin, Texas State Historical Association, 1948, pp. 230.) 
The subject of this belated dissertation belongs among the minor figures of our 
southern border. The author laboriously traces family annals from seventeenth cen- 
tury Virginia to Georgia and Alabama and then about 1825 transports his hero by 
dubious inference to Austin’s colony in Texas. Here the colorful Georgian quickly 
acquired his nickname and gained a reputation for eloquence and humor of the 
typical Texas variety that has centered about him a wealth of local tradition. The 
present book is the first real attempt to subject these tales to critical study and to tell 
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in readable narrative, backed up by ample footnotes, bibliography, and index, the 
authentic events of Williamson’s colorful life. From 1827 he was a popular figure in 
Austin’s colony. Although associated with that conservative colonizer and an office- 
holder of the local government, he early allied himself with the radical faction that 
in 1832 opened resistance to Mexican exactions and three years later brought on open 
revolt against Santa Anna. One contemporary later styles him “the Mirabeau of our 
Revolution.” In setting forth the causes of this struggle the agitator’s trenchant pen 
equaled in force his ready eloquence. In spite of his physical handicap he also com- 
manded the first formal Texas ranger troop and took part in the campaign that 
ended at San Jacinto. Thereafter service in the third judicial district of the Republic 
of Texas and in its Congress completed his public career. He failed to gain office 
after statehood and died in 1859. Mr. Robinson gathers his relatively scant material 
from numerous sources, manuscript and printed. Bibliography and footnotes show a 
working acquaintance with the standard books and best articles dealing with the 
period. He sets forth an imposing list of those who were helpful to him in the work 
and likewise shows clearly wherein he profited from the contact. He has supplemented 
the meager and not altogether significant personal details of Williamson’s career 
with a running description of life in contemporary Texas that is well documented 
and readable. Format and press work are simple and attractive and the illustrations, 
mostly of documents, well selected and informative. The author has resurrected a 
worth-while character in early Texas history. 
Isaac J. Cox, Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 
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PIONEER LIFE IN KENTUCKY, 1785-1800. By Daniel Drake, M.D, Edited by. 
Emmet Field Horine, M.D. (New York, Henry Schuman, 1948, pp. xxix, 257, $4.00.) 
Worthy of a place on American shelves beside Mark Twain's Life on the Mississippi 
is the collection of letters by Daniel Drake entitled Pioneer Life in Kentucky, de- 
scribing frontier conditions, 1785-1800. A predecessor of Mark Twain—whom in 
background and literary qualities of vividness and humor he somewhat resembles— 
Dr. Drake (1785-1852) received the sobriquet of “Father of Western Medicine” for 
his medical activities at Cincinnati, Lexington, and Louisville, where he was a domi- 
nating figure in the pioneer medical schools of these communities, National fame re- 
sulted from his editorship of the Western Journal of Medicine while on the Cincinnati 
College faculty and from his production of two books, one of which Alexander von 
Humboldt pronounced “a treasure among scientific works” and Professor Silliman 
of Yale termed “an enduring monument of American genius.” These Kentucky let- 
ters, written by Dr. Drake at Louisville in 1847-48, were first published at Cincinnati 
in 1870 as edited by his son, the late United States senator Charles D, Drake; they 
were reprinted in 1907. The present publication reproduces accurately Dr. Drake's 
long-hand letters, now treasured in the medical library of the Cincinnati General 
Hospital, a hospital which he founded. Dr. Drake’s writing is happily, to use Charles 
Lamb’s phrase, “advantaged by type”-—the clear, beautiful type of this attractive book. 
The letters are “advantaged” also by the intelligent care with which the editor, Dr. 
Emmet Field Horine, of the University of Louisville School of Medicine, has sup- 
plied notes, corrections, and a biographical sketch. In the 1870 edition, Senator Drake 
emphasized that Dr. Drake’s letters “were not designed as a literary performance. 
They were merely the offhand familiar talk of a father 'to his children,” Offhand and 
rambling as they are, his father’s letters include many sections which are both a 
literary performance and a contribution to American history. For here, in picturing 
words, with little of the “genteel” ornamentation characteristic of the time and sec- 
tion, is recollected reality: an Indian attack upon the pioneer settlement of Mayslick, 
near Lexington; “heavy chopping”; the burning of brush; log-rolling frolics; corn- 
husking contests, with whisky libations; deer-hunting; the use of “cut money”; log 
schoolhouses with “audible study” and many another reminiscence, concluding with 
Drake’s account of his river journey in the winter of 1800 to Cincinnati “to learn to be 
a Doctor and a gentleman!” Raymonp Watters, University of Cincinnati 


MISSOURI AND THE WORLD WAR, 1914-1917: A STUDY IN PUBLIC OPINION. 
By John Clark Crighton, Stephens College. [University of Missouri Studies, Volume 
XXI, No. 3.] (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1947, pp. 199, $2.50.) The Com- 
monwealth of Missouri is a border state where the streams of northern and southern 
immigration have mingled with those of the French, the Germans, and the Irish. It 
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Nx 
has a large population, a significant number of electoral votes, and powerful indus- 
trial, mining, and agricultural interests. Its political affiliation has been traditionally 
Democratic. This monograph analyzes and interprets in detail and with understand- 
ing the development of public opinion in Missouri during the transitional years, 
1914-1917, concerning the World War. Chief reliance has been placed upon news- 
paper opinion, especially the views of the excellent metropolitan press of St. Louis and y 
of Kansas City, upon the attitudes and activities of those Missourians who held pub- 
lic office, particularly Senator W. J. Stone, then chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, upon the journalistic and other activities of various German- 
American and Irish-American nationalistic groups, and upon an extensive use of 
manuscript and documentary sources. ` Specifically, five matters are competently 
treated: namely, the economic effects of the war on Missouri, the controversy with 
England and Germany in regard to neutral rights and duties, the struggle over mili- 
tary preparedness, the election of 1916, and the subsequent events culminating in the 
declaration of war. In all of these, Missouri appears as a typical American state, There 
was a quick and seductive prosperity for Missouri industry, mining, and agriculture. 
There was great irritation over British trade restrictions but far greater condemna- 
tion of German submarine warfare. Despite the agitation of German-American ele- 
ments, assisted by a few congressmen, only a small segment of opinion endorsed an 
arms and munitions embargo and the Gore-McLemore resolutions, In the prepared- 
ness issue both public opinion and congressional action supported the administration 
program. The hyphen vote was of no significance in the 1916 election, Wilson win- 
ning the state and running ahead of those congressmen who had opposed his foreign 
« policy. Missouri was not a center of isolationism or of pro-Germanism. 
Tuomas S, BarcLay, Stanford University 
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PEDRO DE VALDIVIA, CONQUISTADOR OF CHILE. By Ida Stevenson Weldon 
Vernon. [The University of Texas, Institute of Latin-American Studies, Latin-Ameri- 
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can Studies, HIL] (Austin, University of Texas Press, 1946, pp. 193, $2.25.) By relying 
primarily on José Toribio Medina's Colección de documentos inéditos para la his- 
toria de Chile Mrs. Vernon has produced a fairly good monographic study of Pedro 
de Valdivia. In beginning her account she spends a great deal of time pointing out 
the lack of information on Valdivia's early life. Once over this hurdle, however, the 
biographic material expands to develop the difficulty of organizing an expedition and 
of marching from Peru to Chile. Valdivia’s strength and his weakness are shown in 
relation to the difficulties which plagued the expedition after its arrival in Chile— 
lack of provisions, Indian wars, and personal squabbles. Much help was given him 
by his mistress in coping with these problems. One of Valdivia's driving desires was 
to have full confirmation of his governorship; to further his ambition he returned 
to Peru to help the Spanish crown’s representative defeat Gonzalo Pizarro. As a re- 
sult Valdivia was, with some limitations, confirmed in his position. On his return to 
Chile his main problem was in the founding of new towns and fighting the Indians, 
in which process he was killed either in late 1553 or early 1554, The period of the 
conquest of Chile is an extremely interesting one, but Mrs. Vernon has made a dry 
biography out of what could have been a study, as seen through Valdivia, of monarch- 
ism against feudalism. The 1540's is the period of the advanced labor laws, tribute 
laws, and encomienda laws. But these are not mentioned in the study. Valdivia was a 
representative of the crown, and the implications are that he upheld the crown's 
position against the feudalistic tendencies of the encomenderos. But there is simply 
the implication and no real grasp of the question. Mrs. Vernon speaks of Indian un- 
rest but does not seem to realize that this might have been caused by the forced labor 
of the Indians which she implies existed. Possibly one of the reasons for the confusion is 
that the terms repartimiento and encomienda are never really explained and some- 
times, to Mrs, Vernon, seem to mean land grants and at other times the right to col- 
lect tribute from the Indians, The author therefore seems to miss one of the major 
points of the Spanish empire period of the mid-sixteenth century, namely, that of 
the question of feudalism against crown control which certainly must have been 
felt in Chile as it was in all parts of the new empire. A conqueror in himself is im- 
portant but a conqueror placed squarely against the background of his age is much 
more important. Warrer V., SchoLEs, University of Missouri 
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Mexico, D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de Historia, Publica- 
ción 88. 1948. Pp. xvii, 154. 

America through British Eyes. Compiled and Edited by Arran Nevins. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 530. $6.00. : 


1 Includes all books received from May 1 to August 1. 
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ANGRAND, PIERRE. Etienne Cabet et la République de 1848. Collection du Centenaire de la Révo- 
lution de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 79. 80 fr. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XXXII, Dealing with Publications of the Year 
1946. London: Historical Association. 1948. Pp. 47. 15. 6d. 

Archives Year Book for South African History. Eighth Year, 1945. Published by authority of 
the Minister of the Interior. Edited by Cornraap Bevers, ef al. Cape Town: Cape Times for 
the Government Printer. 1947? Pp. xii, 337. Bound 12s. 6d.; unbound ros. 

Armann, FÉLIX. Les Fouriéristes et les luttes révolutionnaires de 1848 È 1851. Collection du 
Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848, Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 83. 
8o fr. 

ARMSTRONG, HAMILTON Fisu. The Calculated Risk. New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. 
xii, 68. $1.50. 

Army Air Forces in World War If. Prepared under the editorship of WesLeY FRANK CRAVEN 
and James Lea Cate by Office of Air Force History, U.S. Air Force, WiLFrRED J. Paul, Col. 
USAF, Director, ALBERT J. Simpson, Air Force Historian. Volume I, Plans and Early Opera- 
tions, January 1939 to August 1942. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xxxi, 
788. $5.00. 

BONNO, GABRIEL. La culture et la civilisation britanniques devant Vopinion française de la paix 
d'Utrecht aux Lettres Philosophiques (1713-1734). Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, New Series, Vol. 38, Part 1. Philadelphia: the Society. 1948. Pp. 184. Cloth $3.50, 
paper $2.50. 

Braprorp, WiLLiam. The History of Plymouth Colony. A modern English version with an in- 
troduction by Gzorce F. WiLLison. New York: Walter J. Black for the Classics Club, 1948. 
Pp. xxvii, 428. $2.39. 

Brown, Louise FARGO, and Carson, GEORGE BARR, JR. Men and Centuries of European Civiliza- 
tion. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. xxiii, 628, xvi. Text $4.75, trade $6.25. Textbook. 

Buenos Aires, Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad de, Instituto de His- 
toria del Derecho Argentino, Conferencias y Comunicaciones, XIV-XIX, 1947: SIGFRIDO A. 
RanaELL1, Las fuentes de estudio del derecho patrio en las provincias (pp. 42); VICENTE 
OsvaLno CutoLo, La enseñanza del derecho civil del Profesor Casagemas durante tin cuarto 
de siglo (1832-1857) (pp. 66); Fernanpo F, Mó, Valoración jurídica de la obra minera de 
Sarmiento (pp. 43); RicarDo Zorraquin Bect, La justicia capitular durante la Dominación 
Española (pp. 58); SicrripO A. RaDazLL1, El Instituto de Historia del Derecho Argentino y 
Americano a diez años de su fundación (pp. 45); Raúl A. MoLiNa, Nuevos antecedentes sobre 
Solórzano y Pinelo (pp. 28). 

Burcmaro, Jonn. Q.E.D.-MI.T. in World War Il. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1948. Pp. 
xvi, 354. $3.50. 

BUTLER, Pierce. The Unhurried Years: Memories of the Old Natchez Region. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 198. $3.00. 

Byzantine Saints, Three. Contemporary biographies translated from the Greek by ELIZABETH 
Dawes and Norman H. Baynes. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1948. Pp. xiv, 275. 215. 

Cabrillo, Juan Rodriguez. By Students of C. K. McClatchy Senior High School. Sacramento, 
Calif.: Nugget Press. 1947. Pp. 36. 

CALLAWAY, James ETHERIDGE. The Early Settlement of Georgia. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 138. $2.50. 

Camden Miscellany. Volume XVIII. Camden Third Series, Vol. LXXIX. London: Royal His- 
torical Society. 1948, Pp. v, viii, 40, vii, 38, x, 64. 

Caruson, Reynotp E. British Block Grants and Central-Local Finance. The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXV, No. 1. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1947. Pp. 222. $2.50. 

CARTER, CLARENCE Epwin. The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XIII, The Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1803-1806. Department of State Publication No. 3096. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1948. Pp. xi, 641. $3.50. 

CASTELLAN, GEORGES. Histoire de l’ Armée. “Que sais-je?” no. 298. Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France. 1948. Pp. 127. 
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Cave, Froyo A., ef al. The Origins and Consequences of World War II. New York: Dryden 
Press. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 820. $4.75. 

Centenaire de la Constitution de la République et Canton de Genève, 1847-1947. Geneva: Chan- 
cellerie d'État, Service des publications officielles. 1947. Pp. 127. 

CHAPMAN, MAYBELLE KENNEDY. Great Britain and the Bagdad Railway, 1888-1914. Northamp- 
ton, Mass.: Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXXL 1948. Pp. x, 248. $3.00. 

Cuirwoop, OLiver Perry. A History of Colonial America. Second edition. Harper’s Historical 
Series. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. Pp. xix, 874. $4.50. Textbook. 

Cuurcuitt, Winston S, The Gathering Storm. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. 
xvi, 784. $6.00. 

ConKLiNG, Roscoe P. and Marcarer B. The Butterfield Overland Mail, 1857-1869: Its Or- 
ganization and Operation over the Southern Route to 1861; Subsequently over the Central 
Route to 1869; and under Wells, Fargo and Company in 1869. Three volumes. American 
Trail Series, II-V. Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1947. Pp. 412; 446; plates. 
$25.00. 

Cornejo, ATILIO. El derecho privado en la legislación patria de Salta: notas para el estudio de 
su evolución histórica. Colección de estudios para la historia del derecho patrio en las prov- 
incias, Vol. 1. Buenos Aires: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Instituto de Historia del 
Derecho Argentino. 1947. Pp. xv, 64. 

COTTRELL, LEONARD S., JR., and EBERHART, SYLVIA. American Opinion on World Affairs in 
the Atomic Age. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. xxi, 152. $2.50. 

Courter, E, Merton. Travels in the Confederate States: A Bibliography. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 289. $7.50. . 

CrowTHER, GEOFFREY. The Economic Reconstruction of Europe. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont 
College. 1948. Pp. ix, 79. $2.75. 

Cuba, Academia de la Historia de, Havana, 1948: Fanny Azcuy ALON, José Joaquín Palma: 
toda una vida (pp. 112); Luis J, BusraMANTE Y FERNANDEZ, La comarca de Jagua hasta la 
fundación de la Colonia Fernandina de Jagua (1819) (pp. 37); Rurino Perez Lanna, La 
alborada del 24 de febrero de 1895 (pp. 46); PAnrito D. Camacho Y SAncuez, Marti: una 
vida en perenne angustia (pp. 34); Tomás DE Júsriz Y DEL VaLLE, Mantel Sanguily y Garritte 
(pp. 59); Jorcz MaNacn, Luz y “El Salvador” (pp. 35); EMETERIO S. SANTOVENIA, Sarmiento 
en Cuba (pp. 31); Francisco J. Ponte Domincurz, La huella francesa en la historia política 
de Cuba (pp. 92); PÁnriLO D. Camacho, Enrique Collazo, libertador e historiógrafo (pp. 41); 
Gusravo PrrraLuca, Ensayo para una historia de los sentimientos (pp. 38); ANTONIO AL- 
VAREZ Peproso, Miguel de Aldama (pp. 131). 

Dare, Epwarp Evererr, and WarDELL, Morris L. History of Oklahoma. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1948. Pp. x, 572. $7.65. Textbook. 

De Lannoy, FL. Histoire diplomatique de Vindépendance belge. Collection Nationale, 8™° 
série, no, 87. Brussels: Office de Publicité. 1948. Pp. 75. 35 fr. 

De Roover, RaymonD. The Medici Bank: lts Organization, Management, Operations, and De- 
cline, Business History Series. New York: New York University Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 98. $4.00. 

DouaLas, WiLLiam O. Being an American. New York: John Day Company. 1948. Pp. ix, 214. 
$2.75. 

Drake, DanteL, M.D. Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 1785-1800. Edited by Emmer FieLD Horne, 
M.D. New York: Henry Schuman. 1948. Pp. xxix, 257. $4.00. 

. Ducasse, AnDrÉ, Les Négriers, ou le trafic des esclaves. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1948. Pp. 
253. 225 fr, 

EarLe, Epwarp Megan. National Power and World Order. Foundations for World Order, Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Lecture Series. Denver: Social Science Foundation, University of Denver. 
1948. Pp. 31. 

Education and Reform at New Harmony: Correspondence of William Maclure and Marie Duclos 
Fretageot, 1820-1833. Edited by ArTHUR BesTOR, JR. Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society 
Publications, Vol. XV, No. 3. 1948. Pp. 285-417. $1.00. 

Epwarps, JONATHAN. Images of Shadows of Divine Things. Edited by Perry MILLER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. vili, 151. $2.75. 
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Erus, L. Ernan. Print Paper Pendulum: Group Pressures and the Price of Newsprint. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 215. $3.00. 

Ennis, Thomas E. Eastern Asia. Edited by WaLteR ConsueLo Langsam. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1948. Pp. x, 627. Textbook. E 

Eycx, Erich. Bismarck after Fifty Years. General Series, G 8. London: Historical Association. 
1948. Pp. 19. 15. 

Farsang, Joun KinG. The United States and China. The American Foreign Policy Library. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 384. $3.75. 

Finnie, Ricard. Canada Moves North. Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. ix, 
239. $3.75. 

Fischer, Ruts. Stalin and German Communism: A Study in the Origins of the State Party. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xxii, 687. $8.00. 

Foutz, CHARLES, JR. The Masquerade in Spain. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. 
xvi, 375. $4.00. 

FRANKFORT, H. Ancient Egyptian Religion: An Interpretation. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 172. $3.00. 

Ganbía, ENRIQUE DE. Origenes prearios del Pueblo Vasco. Buenos Aires: Editorial Vasca Ekin. 
1943. Pp. 153. 

Gaston-Martin. L'abolition de Pesclavage (27 avril 1848). Collection du Centenaire de la Révo- 
lution de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 64. 80 tr. 

Gasron-Martin. La Révolution de 1848. “Que sais-je?” no. 295. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1948. Pp. 119. 

Geiser, SAMUEL Woop. Naturalists of the Frontier. 2d ed. Dallas: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 1948. Pp. 296. $5.00. 

Gettysburg. Edited by Ear. ScHENCK Miers and Ricuarp A, Brown. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. 1948. Pp. xviii, 308. $3.50, 

Gisson, CHARLES. The Inca Concept of Sovereignty and the Spanish Administration in Pert. 
University of Texas Institute of Latin-American Studies, Latin-American Studies, IV. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1948. Pp. 146. 

Gimenez Bonet, ABELARDO B. La Constitucion de 1826, Cuadernos de Historia Argentina y 
Americana, HI. Buenos Aires: Centro de Historia Mitre. 1947. Pp. 64. 

Goebbels Diaries, 1942-1943. Edited and translated by Louis P. Locuner. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. i ix, 566. $4.00. 

Gold Star Honor Roll of Virginians in the Second World War. Edited by W. Epwin HEMPEILL. 
Charlottesville: Virginia World War II History Commission. 1947. Pp. lxii, 373. 

GoLbman, Eric F. Two-Way Street: The Emergence of the Public Relations Counsel. Boston: 
Bellman Publishing Company. 1948. Pp. 23, vii. $1.25. 

Grierson, Francis. The Valley of Shadows. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. 
xlii, 278. $3.50. 

Grounpy, G. B. Thucydides and the History of His Age. Two volumes. 2d ed. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1948. Pp. xix, 553; xv, 256. 25s. per volume. 

GuiLLeMIN, Henri. Lamartine en 1848. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 89. 100 fr. 

HanLeY, Morris. Arthur Twining Hadley. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. 282. 
$3.75. 

HaLpéxiw, Viapimi. L’Angleterre il y a 50 ans: le Jubilé de Diamant de la reine Victoria: 
essai d'histoire politique et littéraire, Collection Lebégue, 8Me série, no. 88. Brussels: Office de 
Publicité. 1948. Pp. 79. 

Harscn, Josep C. Does Our Foreign Policy Make Sense? E, Everer Minerr, The Reality of 
Ideals in Foreign Policy. Headline Series, No. 69. New York: Foreign Policy Association. 
1948. Pp. 64. 35 cents. 

Haywarp, ELizaBeTH. John M'Coy: His Life and His Diaries. New York: American Historical 
Company. 1948. Pp. xv, 493. $5.00. 

Hearp, Epwarp T. Bezaleel Wells, Founder of Canton and Steubenville, Ohio. Canton, Ohio: 
Stark County Historical Society. 1948. Pp. xiii, 241. $10.00. 
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Hicsy, Cusster Penn. Europe, 1492-1815: A Social, Cultural, and Political History. Edited 
by WaLrer ConsueLo Lancsam. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1948. Pp. xiv, 658. 
Textbook. 

Hur, Sir Georce. A History of Cyprus. Vol. I, The Frankish Period, 1192-1432. Vol. Il, 
The Frankish Period, 1432-1571. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1948. Pp. xl, 496; vi, 497-1198. $23.50 per set. 

International Conferences, Participation of the United States Government in: July 1, 1945-June 
30, 1946; July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947. Department of State, Conference Series 95; Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series I, 1. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1947, 1948. Pp. xi, 292; xx, 373. 75 cents, 65 cents. 

International Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at the Crossroads. Department of State, Gen- 
eral Foriegn Policy Series 3. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1948. Pp. x, 251. 45 
cents. 

Irujo, MANUEL DE. Inglaterra y los Vascos. Buenos Aires: Editorial Vasca Ekin. 1945. Pp. 
444. 

Kaeser, Ernsr. Berlin 1848: Zur Hundertjahrfeier der Marzrevolution im auftrage des Mag- 
istrats von Gross-Berlin. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1948. Pp. 207. 

KeLLY, ALFRED H., and Harsison, Winrrep A. The American Constitution: Its Origins and 
Development. New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 940. 

Kerry, J. Freoerick. Early Connecticut Meetinghouses: Being an Account of the Church 
Edifices Built before 1830, Based Chiefly upon Town and Parish Records. Two volumes. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. xlviii, 332; xiii, 360. $40.00. 

KibrE, PearL. The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities. Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of 
of America, Publication No. 49. 1948. Pp. xi, 240. 

Kierer, Monica. American Children through Their Books, 1700-18 35. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1948. Pp. 248. $3.50. 

KirxLAND, Epwarp Cuase. Men, Cities, and Transportation: A Study in New England History, 
1820-1900. Two volumes. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 528; ix, 499. 
$12.50 per set. 

Kuen, L’Assé FéLix. La Route du petit Morvandiau: souvenirs de VAbbé Félix Klein. Tome 
UL, À Uinstitut Catholique et en Angleterre. Paris: Procure Générale du Clergé. 1948. Pp. 
343. 210 fr. 

Knapowska, Wisrawa. Nawroty Polskich Ruchów Zbrojnych, 1830-34: z dziejów dyploma- 
tycznych i rewolucyjnych wolnego miasta Krakowa. Poznan: Poznańskie Towarzystwo Przy- 
jaciót Nauk, Komisja Historyczna, Tom XIV, zeszyt 2. 1948. Pp. 41-187. 

KwowLes, Davio.. The Prospects of Medieval Studies. An Inaugural Lecture delivered on 29 
October 1947. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. 
23. 50 cents. 

KyowLes, Dom Davin. The Religious Orders in England. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 348. 

KuLiscmer, Eveens M. Europe on the Move: War and Population Changes, 1917-47. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 377. $5.00. 

LABAREE, Leonard Woops. Conservatism in Early American History. Anson G. Phelps Lecture- 
ship on Early American History, New York University. New York: New York University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 182. $3.75. 

Latsrner, M. L. W. The Greater Roman Historians. Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. XXI. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1947. Pp. ix, 196. $3.00. 

Larson, Henrietra M. Guide to Business History: Materials for the Study of American Busi- 
ness and Suggestions for Their Use. Harvard Studies in Business History, Vol. XII. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 1181. $12.00. 

Lasx1, Harotp J. The American Democracy: A Commentary and an Interpretation. New York: 
Viking Press. 1948. Pp. x, 785. $6.50. 

Latin America, Some Educational and Anthropological Aspects of: Papers Read in a Lecture 
Series . . . University of Texas, Institute of Latin-American Studies, V. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1948. Pp. 85. 
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LATOURETTE, KENNETH ScorT. The Christian Outlook. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. 
Pp. xii, 229. $2.50. 

LAUTERBACH, ALBERT. Economic Security and Individual Freedom: Can We Have Both? 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1948. Pp. iv, 178. $2.50. 

Lawson, ELIZABETH. Lincoln’s Third Party. New York: International Publishers. 1948. Pp. 48. 
20 cents. 

LEATHERBARROW, J. STANLEY. The Lancashire Elizabethan Recusants. Remains Historical and 
Literary connected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, Vol. 110, New 
Series. Manchester: Chetham Society. 1947. Pp. xi, 176. 

Lecuna, Vicente. Cartas del Libertador. Tomo XI, 1802-1830. New York: Colonial Press. 
1948. Pp. 444. 

Legislacion para la defensa politica en las republicas americanas. Two volumes. Montevideo: 
Comite Consultivo de Emergencia para la Defensa Politica. 1947. Pp. (xvi), 819; 638. 

Lerner, Max, editor. The Portable Veblen. New York: Viking Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 632. $2.00. 

Levison, WILHELM., Aus rheinischer und fránkischer Frühzeit. Düsseldorf: Verlag L. Schwann. 
1948. Pp. 640. 

Lresrecnt, Henri. Les Chambres de Rhétorique. Collection “Notre Passé.” Brussels: La 
Renaissance du Livre. 1948. Pp. 139. 

LiwnquisT, ORVILLE A. Common Fallacies regarding United States History. Richmond: Dietz 
Press. 1948. Pp. 99. $1.00. 

Loveyoy, ARTHUR O. Essays in the History of Ideas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. 
Pp. xvii, 359. $5.00. 

Loverr, Rosert Morss. All Our Years: The Autobiography of Robert Morss Lovett. New 
York: Viking Press. 1948. Pp. x, 373. $3.75. 

Lozano, Luis FLOREN. Bibliografía de la bibliografia dominicana. Ciudad Trujillo: Roques 
Roman. 1948. Pp. viii, 66. 

McGee, Joun Epwin. A History of the British Secular Movement. Girard, Kansas: Haldeman- 
Julius Publications. 1948. Pp. 123. 

McILwAINE, Suretps. Memphis Down in Dixie. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1948. 
Pp. 400. $4.50. A 

Maclver, R. M. The More Perfect Union: A Program for the Control of Intergroup Discrimi- 
nation in the United States. New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. vi, 311. $4.00. 

Mayumpar, R. C.; RAYCHAUDHURI, H. C.; and Darra, KALIKINKAR. An Advanced History of 
India. London and New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xi, 1081. $7.50. Textbook. 

Ma.inowskxi, Kazimierz. Muratorzy Wielkopolscy Drugiej Połowy XVII W. Poznan: Poznańskie 
Towarzystwo Przyjaciót Nauk. Prace Komisji Historii Sztuki, Tom Il, zeszyt 1. 1948. Pp. 
272, plates. 

Marrou, HENRI-IRÉNÉE. Histoire de l’education dans Vantiquité. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 1948. 
Pp. 595. 

Masterworks of History: Digests of Eleven Great Classics. Edited by JosepH REITHER. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. ix, 693. $5.00. 

Matuew, Dav. The Social Structure in Caroline England. The Ford Lectures, University of 
Oxford, 1945. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1948. Pp. 140. 

MAucErI, Admiral Franco. From the Ashes of Disgrace. Edited by Vicror Rosen. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock. 1948. Pp. viii, 376. 

Merk, WiLBur. T. The Exchange Media of Colonial Mexico. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1948. Pp. vi, 114. $2.50. 

MENDENHALL, THomas C., Hennie, BasiL D., and Foord, A. S. Ideas and Institutions in 
European History, 800-1715: Select Problems in Historical Interpretation. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1948. Pp. xiii, 369. $2.75. Textbook. 

Michigan and the Cleveland Era: Sketches of University of Michigan ‘Staff Members and 
Alumni Who Served the Cleveland Administrations, 1885-89, 1893-97. Edited by EarL D. 
Bassr and Lewis G. VANDER VELDE. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 
372. $2.50. 

MirANDET, Francois. L'Espagne de Franco. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1948. Pp. 287. 250 fr. 
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Morais, Herzert M., and Cann, WiLLiam. Gene Debs: The Story of a Fighting American. 
New York: International Publishers. 1948. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

Morazé, CHARLES. Trois essais sur histoire et culture. Cahiers des Annales, no. 2. Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1948. Pp. viii, 62. 9o fr. 

Moreau, E. DE, S.J. Histoire de VEglise en Belgique. Tome complémentaire 1, Texte, Cartes. 
Museum Lessianum, Section Historique, No. 11. Brussels: L'Edition Universelle. 1948. Pp. 
vi, 516, maps. 

Morton, Ontann. Terán and Texas: A Chapter in Texas-Mexican Relations. Austin: Texas 
State Historical Association. 1948. Pp. (viii), 191. 

MoseLy, PriLie E. Face to Face with Russia. Headline Series, No. 70. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 1948. Pp. 63. 35 cents. 

MuraLr, LeoNARD von, From Versailles to Potsdam. The Humanist Library. Hinsdale, I1.: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1948. Pp. 93. $2.00. 

Murray, GiuLBERT. From the League to U.N. New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. 
214. $4.50. 

Nazsonne, Bernar. Pauline Bonaparte, 1780-1825. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1948. Pp. 252. 
225 fr, 

Namier, L. B. Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939. New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xviii, 
503. $5.00. 

New Jersey Official Reports, Bibliography of, 1905-1945. Compiled by Dororuy Forpyce 
Lucas. Trenton: N. J. State Department of Education, Division of State Library, Archives 
and History, 1947. Pp. vi, 256. 

Ovo or Deum. De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem. Edited and translated by VIRGINIA 
GINGERRICK Berry. Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, No. XLII. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1948, Pp. xliv, 154. $3.25. 

OLmsTEAD, A. T. History of the Persian Empire (Achaemenid Period). Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xix, 576, plates. $10.00. 

Pacis, Georces, avec la collaboration de Victor L. Tapé. Naissance du grand siècle: la France 
de Henri IV 2 Louis XIV, 1598-1661. Paris: Hachette. 1948. Pp. 221. 200 fr. 

Parmer, RoserT R, Wirey, BELL I., and Keasr, Wituiam R. The Procurement and Training 
of Ground Combat Troops. The United States Army in World War I: The Army Ground 
Forces. Washington: Historical Division, Department of the Army. 1948. Pp. xi, 696. $4.50. 

Peña BATLLE, MANUEL Arturo. La Rebelion del Bahoruco. Ciudad Trujillo: Impresora Do- 
minicana. 1948. Pp. 257. 

Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Volume XI, 1946. Fogelsville: the Society. 1948. Pp. vii, 
179. $5.00. 

Petroleum Administration for War, A History of the, 1941-1945. Prepared under the direc- 
tion and editorship of Jonn W. Frey and H. CHanDLER Ipe. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1946. Pp. xviii, 463. $3.00. 

PLEASANTS, SAMUEL Aucusrus. Fernando Wood of New York. Studies in History, Economics, 
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American Historical Association 


The annual meeting of the American Historical Association will be held at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington on December 28, 29, and 30. The main theme 
will be a centennial observance of the revolutions of 1848, to which a number of 
sessions will be devoted. Both American and European aspects of the 1848 move- 
ment will be touched on. The program committee wishes to emphasize, however, 
that some two thirds of the sessions will not deal with the revolutions of 1848 in 
any way, so that members of the Association whose interests do not lie in that di- 
rection will find the meeting of value, Response to the requests of the committee 
has been uniformly helpful and cordial; over two hundred persons will have places 
on the program, representing a cross section of older and younger members of 
the profession and of different types of institutions and parts of the country. About 
a dozen other societies will meet jointly with the American Historical Association. 


Rear Admiral James L. Holloway, jr., USN, the superintendent of the United 
States Naval Academy, invites members of the American Historical Association 
and their wives to visit the Academy on the afternoon of Thursday, December 30, 
1948. The superintendent plans to have the guests visit Bancroft Hall, the Chapel, 
the Naval Academy Museum, the Armory, the engineering and academic groups, 
and the Library. At a reception for the guests at the Officers’ Club, they will meet 
‘members of the faculty of the Naval Academy. 


Other Historical Activities 


The papers of Moreton Frewen, British economist and author—some thirty 
thousand pieces—constitute the largest collection of manuscripts recently acquired 
by the Library of Congress. The collection consists mainly of personal correspond- 
ence of the Frewen family and letters from outstanding British and American 
persons covering the period from about 1885 to 1923. Frewen was a bimetallist of 
some repute and a writer on various phases of economics and international finance; 
his papers reveal not only his continuing interest in these subjects but also his life- 
long concern with social and political matters on both sides of the Atlantic. Sub- 
stantial series of letters are included from such British figures as Earl Grey, gov- 
ernor general of Canada, in regard to land speculation in Canada, English politics, 
and Canadian-American relations (ca. 1884-1922); Lord Balfour (ca. 1887-1921); 
Lord Lansdowne (ca. 1888-1922); and the Right Honorable Andrew Bonar Law 
(ca. 1910-20). Frewen’s American correspondents included financiers, literary 
men, and well-known figures in political life, Of special interest are the letters 
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from Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, ca. 1894-1922, which are concerned with many 
phases of English and American politics. : 

Mrs. Paul W. Bartlett of Washington has presented to the Library a number 
of interesting and valuable groups of papers—some ten thousand pieces—many 
of which had recently been salvaged from fire by a member of the Library staff. 
The collection, ca. 1740 to 1920, consists of personal and business papers of two 
prominent figures in eighteenth century Maryland, Samuel Galloway of “Tulip 
Hill” and his son John Galloway; personal, business, and political correspondence 
of Virgil Maxcy, solicitor of the Treasury and biographer of Calhoun, which is 
especially rich in matter relating to Maryland politics; and a relatively small num- 
ber of letters addressed to Francis Markoe, son-in-law of Maxcy. These three groups 
supplement the Galloway Collection acquired by the Library some forty years 
ago. In addition, Mrs. Bartlett has presented papers of Samuel Franklin Emmons, 
eminent nineteenth century scientist, which contain material relating to explora- 
tions in the Far West by Emmons and Clarence King, extensive correspondence 
with European scientists relating to international congresses of geologists, and a 
few items regarding Paul Wayland Bartlett, well-known sculptor of our own 
time. 

The Library has recently acquired nearly two hundred papers of Elias Boudinot 
of New Jersey. They date from 1773 to 1785 and consist mainly of official letters 
addressed to or referred to Boudinot as commissary-general of prisoners and later 
as president of the Continental Congress and its acting secretary for foreign affairs. 
The most valuable group, and the largest, deals with prisoners. Official reports from 
Boudinot’s deputies and petitions from British prisoners and from the families-of 
„American prisoners all show the pressing need for supplies. Among the many 
papers relating to exchange of prisoners are letters effecting the exchange of 
Colonel Ethan Allen for Colonel Archibald Campbell. 

A small but valuable group of papers of the eminent nineteenth century jour- 
nalist, diplomat, and archaeologist, Ephraim George Squier (1821-88), recently 
added to the Library’s holdings, supplements an already large collection the 
” greater part of which was presented by Squier's family in 1905. In addition to 
correspondence and manuscript notes on his archaeological studies, the new col- 
lection includes several volumes of clippings from English, French, Central 
American, and United States publications relating to Squier’s published writings 
and his other varied activities, together with occasional notes. These constitute a 
valuable source of information. 

Photostats of a small group of selected items of official correspondence between 
Lord Lyons, British Minister to the United States, and Lord John Russell (1st Earl 
Russell), Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, dealing with the slave trade, 1861- 
62, have recently been transferred to the Library by the State Department. The 
papers are mainly from the Slave Trade Papers and others in the Foreign Office 
Series and from the Russell Papers, both in the Public Record Office, London. 
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The personal and official papers of the late Carter Glass (1858-1946), member 
of Congress, United States senator, Secretary of the Treasury, and newspaper pub- 
lisher of Lynchburg, Virginia, have been presented to the University of Virginia 
Library by Senator Glass’s son and daughter, Mr. Carter Glass, jr., of Lynchburg, 
and Mrs. John G. Boatwright, of Danville, and by his grandson, Mr. Powell 
Glass, jr., of Lynchburg. Including correspondence with Presidents Garfield, Wil- 
son, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, and other national leaders, the’ col- 
lection contains more than a third of a million pieces, and is rich in material on 
the creation of the Federal Reserve System, banking and currency legislation, the 
League of Nations controversy, the neutrality debates of World Wars I and II, the 
Supreme Court dispute of 1937, and many other aspects of national affairs in the 
first third of the twentieth century. 


In addition to materials in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, . 
previously announced as available for inspection, Mr. Roosevelt’s papers relating to 
his campaign for nomination as United States senatorial candidate in the New 
York state Democratic party primary in 1914 and his papers as governor of New 
York, 1929-32, are now open. Also recently made available are a number of 


items from Mr. Roosevelt’s collection of Dutchess County and Hudson Valley his- 


torical materials. Requests for information concerning these materials should be 
addressed to the Library. 


The National Archives has received a grant of $20,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for use in furthering the agency's file microcopy program and other 
reproduction work in the service of scholars. This grant will enable the National 
Archives not only to reproduce greater quantities of research materials but also to 
fill orders for positive prints of file microcopies more promptly than has been pos- 
sible in the past. More than 2,000 rolls of file microcopies have been produced 
since the program was inaugurated. Among those completed recently are micro- 
copies of some 325 volumes of diplomatic and consular records pertaining to rela- 
tions between the United States and China up to 1906; 92 volumes of letters from 
Navy captains received ‘by the Secretary of the Navy, 1807-25; and records of the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior relating to the Fort Kearney, South Pass, and 
Honey Lake Wagon Road, 1857-64 (8 rolls). 


The attention of students of colonial, state, and local history is directed to the 
rich and invaluable material that will be made available at the State Documents 
Microfilm Project of the Library of Congress. Picking up where the work was 
suspended in 1942 the project has been pushed vigorously to completion in the 
years 1946-48. The task is now one of editing and arranging by states a micro- 
film reproduction of session laws and statutes, public documents (legislative, execu- 
tive, administrative, and judicial) from earliest colonial days. The collection is en- 
riched by the reproduction of peripheral material such as rare pamphlets, broad- 
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sides, etc. A special feature is the collection of constitutions and laws of the Ameri- 
can Indians. The search for material has ranged widely and many rare or hitherto 
unknown items were found in private collections. A more detailed account of the 
project has been prepared ‘in mimeographed form by Mr. W. S. Jenkins, director. 
of the State Documents Microfilm Project, Library of Congress. 


Among projects announced in the Microcard Bulletin (no. 1, June, 1948) are 
two that will interest medievalists. Barnes and Noble, Inc., will sponsor a repro- 
duction on microcards of the first fifty volumes of the Publications of the Early 
English Text Society, Original Series, and the first fifty volumes of the Extra 
Series. Most of these hundred volumes are out of print. The book price is esti- 
mated at $600; the microcards will cost approximately $200. The second project 
entertained by the same publisher concerns the entire Rolls Series, originally pub- 
* lished by the British Public Record Office in 264 volumes, and valued at $3,000. 
In microcard form the set will come to $710. The cards are the regular library 
size, and must be read under a special reader providing a magnification of 24 
diameters. This is priced at $195. Address The Microcard Foundation, Wesleyan 
University Station, Middletown, Connecticut. 


The syndics of the Cambridge University Press have announced a new Cam- 
bridge Modern History. It will not be a revision of the volumes initiated by Lord 
Acton but a new work throughout. The advisory committee to carry out the 
plan is composed of G. N. Clark, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford University, who 
drafted it, E. A. Benians, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and J. R. M. 
Butler, Regius professor of modern history, Cambridge. Twelve volumes will 
cover the period from the Renaissance (1493-1520) to the Era of Violence (1878 or 
1901 to 1945). There will be two additional volumes, the first entitled Companion 
to Modern History (bibliography, chronology, money, weights, and measures), 
and the second, an Atlas of wider scope than its predecessor. Each volume will 
run something over twenty chapters, each of 12,500 words with no bibliographies 
but with indispensable footnotes. The contributors will be largely British scholars. 
The austerities of Lord Acton’s devotion to scientific impartiality becomes fifty 
years later an impartiality that allows opinions to be expressed freely so long as 
they do not confuse the reader. The format provides a page about the size of the 
one you are reading. It is hoped that publication will start in the fall of 1950. 
Volume I will be under the editorship of Professor G. R. Potter, professor of mod- 
ern history, Sheffield University. 


Among bulletins recently issued by the University of Virginia are the follow- 
ing: Abstracts of Dissertations, covering the three-year period, 1945-47, and in- 
cluding for the first time brief abstracts of masters’ theses; Publications and Re- 
search, listing published work of members of the university faculty for the five- 
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year period 1943 through 1947. 4 Plea for Federal Union, North Carolina, 1788, 
a reprint of two rare pamphlets, with an introduction by Hugh T. Lefler, of the 
University of North Carolina, was published in July by the McGregor Library 
of the University of Virginia. The university’s Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences, which supported research in and publication of a number of historical 
studies between 1926 and 1941, has been revived, under the direction of Wilson 
Gee, following a wartime suspension. 


The following grants have been made recently by the Carnegie Corporation: 
(1) $150,000, payable over a period of five years, toward support of an Institute 
of European Studies at Columbia University. The purpose of the Institute “is to 
develop a graduate-level program of teaching and research, drawing upon all of 
the departments in the social sciences and the humanities which are in a posi- 
tion to contribute to an understanding of Western Europe.” (2) $60,000, pay- - 
able over a period of four years, to Princeton University for study of contemporary 
national and international problems in the School of Public and International Af- 
fairs. “In an effort to provide more realistic training for its graduate students and 
at the same time be of maximum assistance to the Federal Government, the 
School of Public and International Affairs plans to set up a series of research 
projects, each focused on a particular problem which concerns one or several 
Government agencies. Advisory groups will include Government and, when ap- 
propriate, industrial representatives.” ° 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission is the recipient of 
$50,000 appropriated by the state of Pennsylvania for research projects in Penn- 
sylvania history. 


The following awards in history and related fields have been granted by the 
Social Science Research Council: Research training fellowships (to Ph.D. candi- 
dates for work on dissertations): Margaret R. Beattie, Cornell University, for 
training in agricultural economics and research on the social and economic his- 
tory of land use and ownership in the corn belt; David Bushnell, Harvard Uni- 
versity, for a study in Colombia of the liberal movement during the first years 
of that country’s independence; Francis H. Conroy, University of California, for 
a study of social and cultural aspects of Japanese expansion into Hawaii; Char- 
lotte J. Erickson, Cornell University, for study of the recruitment of European 
immigrant labor by American industry, 1865-85; Franklin L. Ford, Harvard 
University, for study in France of the role of the French aristocracy during the 
feudal reaction, 1715-40; Robert A. Potash, Harvard University, for research on 

„early industrial development in Mexico, 1821-46. Economic history fellowships: 
Robert B. Johnson, University of Minnesota, for preparation of a dissertation on 
government regulation of economic enterprise in Virginia, 1750-1820; Harold 
C. Passer, Harvard University, for preparation of a history of the electrical manu- 
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facturing industry in the United States; Jelle C. Riemersma, University of Cali- 
fornia, for research on the development of early capitalism as influenced by the 
Protestant ethics of some Dutch merchant groups, 1500-1700; Robert R. Staley, 
Stanford University, for study of economic history and for research on the role 
of government in the Pennsylvania economy, 1681-1776; Clarence L. Ver Steeg, 
Columbia University, for research on the career of Robert Morris as Superintend- 
ent of Finance in the American Revolution. Grants-in-aid: Gray C. Boyce, North- 
western University, for preparation of a completely revised and augmented edi- 
tion of A Guide to the Study of Medieval History; Eberhard F. Bruck, Harvard - 
University, for a history of the migration of a religious idea through the laws of 
the Eastern and Western world (renewal); Robert F. Byrnes, Rutgers University, 
for analysis of the character and significance of the anti-Semitic movement in 
the Third Republic; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania, for an analysis 
of French opinion on foreign affairs during the Second Empire; Elizabeth Cometti, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, for a study of the impact of war 
on the civilians of the American Revolution; Edward W. Fox, Cornell University, 
for a study of the origins of the Dreyfus affair in French party politics, 1893-97; 
Vernon H. Jensen, Cornell University, for a history of industrial relations in the 
nonferrous metals industry (renewal); Cyrus H. Karraker, Bucknell University, 
for a study of the social and economic significance of piracy in the American 
colonies; Alma M. Luckau, Vassar College, for a study of the relations between 
the German army and the Soviet government, 1920-33; Charles L. Lundin, In- 
diana University, for a study of the growth of German annexationist interest in 
the eastern Baltic region, 1868-1939; Donald L. McMurry, Russell Sage College, 
for a study of the American Railway Union strike of 1894; Donald G. Morgan, 
Mount Holyoke College, for a study of the life and constitutional philosophy of 
a Jeffersonian judge, Justice William Johnson, the first dissenter; Francis S. Phil- 
brick, University of Pennsylvania, for preparation of an introduction to the laws 
of the Illinois Territory, 1809-18; David H. Pickney, University of Missouri, for 
a study of Paris under the Second Empire: the emergence of a modern metropolis; 
S. Fanny Simon, James Monroe High School, New York City, for a study of 
the influence of Juan B. Justo and Luis E. Recabarren on the political and social 
life of Argentina and Chile; Harold G. Skilling, Dartmouth College, for a study 
of the Czech-German national conflict in Bohemia, 1867-1939; Graham H. Stuart, 
Stanford University, for a history of the organization, procedure, and personnel 
of the Department of State (renewal); Eric Voegelin, Louisiana State University, 
for completion of a history of political ideas (renewal); Bell I. Wiley, Louisiana 
State University, for a study of the life and character of the common soldier of the 
‘Union Army. 


Among the Guggenheim Latin-American Fellowship Awards for 1948 are: 
José María Ferrater Mora, professor of philosophy, University of Chile, for 
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studies of the main currents of philosophy in the United States; José Antonio 
Portuondo Valdor, literary critic, Havana, for the preparation of a history of 
literary criticism in Spanish America. 


The Loubat Prize for 1948 has been awarded to Professor Lawrence H. Gipson 
for the six published volumes of his British Empire before the American Revolu- 
tion. The amount of the prize is one thousand dollars and is awarded every five 
years for the best work published in English on the history, geography, ethnology, 
archaeology, philology, or numismatics of North America. The first award in 
1893 was to Henry Adams. Other winners include Herbert L. Osgood, George 
Louis Beer, Clarence W. Alvord, C. O. Paullin, and S. E. Morison. The jury of 
award this year was John K. Wright, director of the American Geographic So- 
ciety, Leslie Spier, professor of anthropology, University of New Mexico, and 
Dexter Perkins, professor of history, University of Rochester. The prize is spon- 
sored by Columbia University. 


Essays in competition for the Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society 
must be submitted by February 28, 1949. The prize is awarded for the best essay 
on any subject approved by the literary director. For further particulars apply to 
the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, ee S.W. 10. The 
prize was not awarded in 1948. 


Professor Archibald Henderson, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is seeking to 
locate the originals of two letters to Willie P. Mangum, one from Allen Jones ` 
Davie dated Nashville, December 3, 1844, and the other from George L. Lowden 
‘dated Charleston, S. C., December 16, 1844. Both were printed in an article on 
“Paul Jones” by S. B. Weeks in the Publications of the Southern History Associa- 
tion, X (July, 1906), 228-32. It is, however, the lost originals that Professor Hen- 
derson desires and about which he will welcome any information. 


Professor A. P. James of the University of Pittsburgh is collecting for pub- 
lication the papers of Major General Edward Braddock. He will welcome greatly 
any information concerning papers not in public collections, 


Scholars desiring to-use documents in the files of the State Department should 
write for a copy of Department Regulation 420.1, “Use of the Records of the. 
State Department.” Requests should be directed to Richard A. Humphrey, as- 
sistant chief, Division of Historical Policy Research, Department of State, Wash- 
‘ington 25, D. C. State Department files prior to 1923 are in the custody of the 
National Archives and are governed by the regulations of that institution. 


An International Council on Archives, intended to strengthen relations among 
archivists in all countries, to promote and to facilitate the use of records, and to 
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co-operate with other organizations in the advancement of the documentation of 
human experience, was established in Paris during a three-day meeting of archiv- 
ists, June 9-11, sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Solon J. Buck, former Archivist of the United States and 
present chief of the Division of Manuscripts and holder of the Chair of American 
History at the Library of Congress, represented the United States. Seven. other 
countries—Czechoslovakia, England, France, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, and 
Norway—were also represented by voting members, and there were observers for 
Australia and the U. S. Office of Military Government for Germany. Herbert O. 
Brayer, UNESCO honorary consultant on archives and archivist of the state of 
Colorado, also attended most of the sessions. A constitution was adopted and of- 
ficers were elected to serve until 1950. They are: president, Charles Samaran, di- 
rector of the Archives of France; vice-president for the Western Hemisphere, 
Solon J. Buck; vice-president for the Eastern Hemisphere, Hilary Jenkinson, 
deputy keeper of the Public Record Office in London; treasurer, D. P. M. Gras- 
winckel, archivist of the State Archives of the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and 
secretary-general, Herbert O. Brayer. Two deputy secretaries-general, Oliver W. 
Holmes of the National Archives of the United States and Jan H. Olstad of the 
Norwegian National Archives, were appointed. It is hoped that a meeting of 
the executive board can be held in the United States in 1949. The first general meet- 
ing of the International Council on Archives is tentatively scheduled to be held in 
Paris in the summer of 1950, probably in the week preceding the proposed first 
postwar International Congress of Historical Sciences. 


A one-day Anglo-American conference of historians held at the Institute of 
Historical Research in London in July included addresses by Professor M. M. 
Postan on “English Economy in the Thirteenth Century,” Professor Mildred 
Campbell on “Servants to the Foreign Plantations,” Dr. G. S, Graham on “The 
Deflection of Naval Strategy by Politics in the War of American Independence,” 
and a discussion on “Historians in the Making,” opened by Professor V. H. Gal- 
braith and Sir Harold Bell. About two hundred historians, including a small con- 
tingent of Americans, attended the conference. Professor H. Hale Bellot was 
named chairman of the Anglo-American Historical Committee for 1948-49. It 
is hoped that a full conference may be held in July, 1949. 


The annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America was held in New 
York at the Pierpont Morgan Library on April 30 and May 1, 1948, with ad- 
dresses by Professors Pearl Kibre of Hunter College, “The Nations in the Medi- 
aeval Universities,” M. L. W. Laistner of Cornell, “Pagan Schools and Christian 
Teachers,” W. A. Nitze of the Universities of California (Los Angeles) and Chi- 
cago, “The So-Called Twelfth Century Renaissance,” and J. W. Spargo of North- 
western University, “Etymology and Early Evolution of brocard.” The following 
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‘officers were elected: president, F. N. Robinson, Harvard; third vice-president, 
Grace Frank, Bryn Mawr; clerk, A. C. Baugh, Pennsylvania; councilors: Walter 
W. S. Cook, New York University, Einar Joranson, Chicago, S. Harrison Thom- 
son, Colorado, and Gerald G. Walsh, Fordham. Miss Hope Emily Allen and 
Professors Kenneth J. Conant, Harvard, Austin P. Evans, Columbia, and B. J. 
Whiting, Harvard, were elected Fellows of the Mediaeval Academy of America. 
Professor W. E. Lunt, Haverford, was elected president of the Fellows, and Dr. 
E. H. Wilkins, formerly president of Oberlin College, was elected scribe. The next 
annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy will be held May 8-9, 1949, in To- 
ronto. This Canadian meeting will be the Academy’s first outside the United 
States, 


The eighth annual meeting of the Economic History Association was held in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, September 10-11, 1948. Under the general heading 
“The Recurrence of Unrest in Economic History,” the following papers were 
read and discussed: Vincent W. Bladen, University of Toronto, “The Centenary 
of Marx and Mill”; William Aydelotte, University of Iowa, “The England of 
Marx and Mill as Reflected in Fiction”; Arthur L. Dunham, University of Michi- 
gan, “Economic Unrest in France in 1848”; Crane Brinton, Harvard, “The 
Manipulation of Economic Unrest”; J. Bartlet Brebner, Columbia, “The Myth 
of Laissez-Faire”; Eric F. Goldman, Princeton, “Economic Unrest in the United 
States”; Bradford Welles, Yale, “Economic Unrest in Antiquity”; and Ralph E. 
Turner, Yale, “Economic Unrest in Medieval Europe.” 


The Far Eastern Association, Inc., which has published the Far Eastern Quar- 
terly since 1941, was reorganized on April 2, 1948, at a meeting in New York 
City, into an active, scholarly, nonpolitical, and nonprofit professional association. 
Among its objectives are (1) to unite all persons interested in the study of the 
Far East, (2) to promote Far Eastern studies, and (3) to provide means for the 
publication of scholarly research and bibliographical material through the Far 
Eastern Quarterly, an annual Far Eastern Bibliography, and the monograph 
series. Its officers include Arthur W. Hummel, Library of Congress, president; 
Robert B. Hall, Michigan, vice-president; Wilma Fairbank, Secretary; Hugh 
Borton, Columbia, treasurer; Earl H. Pritchard, Chicago, editor of the Quarterly; 
John K. Fairbank, Harvard, editor of monographs; and nine directors. Annual 
dues are $6.00. Requests for information and membership applications should be 
. sent to Wilma Fairbank, 41 Winthrop Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Norwegian historians invited their Scandinavian colleagues to a Northern 
Historical Meeting at Lillehammar, June 29 to July 2, 1948. In effect this is the 
seventh such gathering since the close of World War I. The latest meeting was 
at Helsingfors in 1939. Discussions this year were to center upon the factors, past 
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and present, which have conditioned democratic developments in the Northern 
countries. 


The first annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association was held in 
Montgomery on April 17, 1948. Dr. Wendell H. Stephenson, the guest speaker, 
read a paper on “Some Pioneer Alabama Historians.” New officers of the associa- 
tion, which has about 350 members, are James F. Sulzby, jr., Birmingham, presi- 
dent; John W. Lapsley, Selma, vice-president; Miss Maude M. Kelly, Montgomery, 
secretary-treasurer. The journal of the association, the Alabama Review, is edited 
by William Stanley Hoole and sponsored by the University of Alabama. 


The Office of Education has set up a section for the social sciences in the divi- 
sion of higher education. The appointment to the section of the following staff 
has been announced: specialist for history, Dr. Jennings B. Sanders, formerly in 
the department of history of the University of Tennessee; specialist for eco- 
nomics, Dr. J. Laurence Phalan; specialist for geography, Dr. Otis W. Freeman; 
and associate chief for the social sciences and acting specialist in political science, 
Dr. Claude E. Hawley. The section will serve as a clearinghouse for information 
concerning teaching and techniques in the field of the social sciences. 


A conference on the teaching of American history was held at Stanford Uni- 
versity on August 6 and 7 under the auspices of the university’s Institute of 
American History. Three formal addresses were presented: “The Obligation of the 
Scholar to Be a Teacher,” by Professor Edgar E. Robinson; “Russian-American 
Relations: Legend and Fact,” by Professor Thomas A. Bailey; and “The Roots of 
American Radicalism,” by Professor John D. Hicks. 


The Regional Conference on the Flumanities—extended to include the social 
sciences and other disciplines—held in Colorado in July, 1946, published its pro- 
ceedings under the title Humanistic Values for a Free Society. The discussions 
included “not only the content of the subjects of instruction in our colleges and 
universities but also the methods of teaching those subjects . . .” Copies may be 
secured from the Social Science Foundation, University of Denver. 


On July 5 President Truman and President Romulo Gallegos of Venezuela 
participated in the dedication in Bolivar, Missouri, of a statue to the South Ameri- 
can Liberator. The statue to Bolívar in Central Park, New York, was dedicated 
in 1883, the centennial year of his birth. Two Americans, George Washington 
and Henry Clay, are honored by statues in Caracas and by named avenues and 
plazas. - 


The Weddell Professorship of History of the Americas has been established 


A 
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by the trustees of Rollins College in memory of the late Ambassador and Mrs. 
Alexander W. Weddell from whose estate Rollins received $100,000. A. J. Hanna 
has been elected the first occupant of the chair. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Charles E. Odegaard of the University of Illinois has accepted the position of 
director of the American Council of Learned Societies. He succeeds Professor 
Cornelius Kruzé, who is returning to Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut.. 


Herman Kahn, formerly director of the Natural Resources Division of the 
National Archives, has been appointed director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park. ; 


‘Robert H. Bahmer, formerly chief of the Departmental Records Branch of 
the Adjutant General’s Office of the Department of the Army, has beeri appointed 
assistant Archivist of the United States. 


In Yale University, William Huse Dunham, jr., has been designated George 
Burton Adams professor of history‘and has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment, and Archibald Smith Foord has been promoted to assistant professor 
of history. Robert S. Lopez is on leave of absence for the current academic year and 
is spending the year in Italy on a Guggenheim fellowship. 


Beatrice F. Hyslop is on leave from Hunter College for the fall semester. 
She is in Paris, where she is working on a supplement to the Repertoire critique 
de cahiers de doléances, and other topics on the French Revolution. 


Jeannette P. Nichols, of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, has gone to England as 
visiting professor at the University of Birmingham. 


The Business History Foundation has now completed its staff for the writing 
of the history of the Standard Oil Company (N.J.) and the Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company. For the latter Dr. K. W. Porter has been called from the teach- 
ing of American history at Vassar College to spend the next three years in re- 
search and writing. He has the assistance of Mr. Robert E. Ferris, a graduate of 
the Harvard School of Business, 


Francis S, Philbrick, emeritus professor in the University of Pennsylvania Law 
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School, has joined the staff of the Illinois State Historical Library to prepare a 
volume to be entitled [linois Territorial Laws, 


Daniel H. Thomas, chairman of the department of history in Rhode Island 
State College, has been granted a sabbatical leave for the current year and a 
C. R. B. Advanced Fellowship by the Belgian American Educational Foundation 
for research and writing in Europe. 


A. W. Garner, professor of history in Mississippi State College for thirty-nine 
years, has retired as head of the department and become professor emeritus. John 
K. Bettersworth has succeeded Professor Garner as head of the department. Harold 


S. Snellgrove has been appointed assistant professor of history in the same insti- 
tution. 


In Columbia University Benjamin Hunningher, formerly a member of the 
faculties of classics and languages, Municipal Gymnasium, The Hague, succeeds 
Adriaan J. Barnouw as Queen Wilhelmina professor of history, language, and 
literature of the Netherlands. Following his retirement Dr. Barnouw plans to 
complete work on a cultural history of the Netherlands. 


George G. Cameron, formerly of the Oriental Institute in the University. of 
Chicago, has been appointed professor of Near Eastern languages and literatures 
at the University of Michigan, During the fall term he is serving as annual pro- 
fessor of the Baghdad School of the American Schools of Oriental Research. He 
will take up his duties at Michigan on February 1. 


Tracy E. Strevey, formerly chairman of the department of history in North- 
western University, has been named dean of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sci- 
ences, University of Southern California, to succeed A. S. Raubenheimer, who 
assumed his new duties as educational vice-president in September. 


Robert D. Gregg, formerly head of the department of history in the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, has been appointed professor of history and dean 


of the College of Liberal Arts in Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 


Erwin H. Ackerknecht has been appointed to the new professorship in the 
history of medicine at the University of Wisconsin. 


T. A. Larson has been named head of the department of history in the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming to succeed the late Dr. Laura A. White. 


Arthur Pierce Middleton, formerly research associate of the Institute of Early 
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American History and lecturer at the College of William and Mary, has been 
appointed director of the department of research, Colonial Williamsburg. 


Hilmar C. Krueger, professor of history in the University of Cincinnati, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the second semester of the academic year 
1948-49 to continue his research in the Genoese archives. In the same institu- 
tion Garland G. Parker and Oscar E. Anderson have been appointed assistant 
professors of history. 


Julius W. Pratt, dean of the graduate school of arts and sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has resigned as chairman of the department of history and 
government, He is succeeded in the chairmanship by John T. Horton. 


Edgar J. Fisher, who served as assistant director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations from 1935 to 1948, has accepted appointment as visiting professor 
in the division of social studies at Sweet Briar College. 


Richard W. Van Alstyne has been promoted to professor of history and in- 
ternational relations in the University of Southern California. 


John K. Fairbank has been promoted to a full professorship in Harvard Uni- 
versity. i 


Margaret Bingham Stillwell, formerly curator of the Annmary Brown Me- 
morial in Providence, has been appointed research professor of bibliography in 
Brown University. 


Gerald Capers has been promoted to professor of history in Tulane University. 


The University of Colorado announces the promotion of Robert G. Athearn 
to assistant professor and the appointment of Robert A. Kress as instructor in his- 
tory. Earl Swisher, associate professor of history, has returned from a year’s leave 
of absence in China, where he did research work in and translation of Chinese 
documents of the Palace Museum in the field of Sino-American diplomatic rela- 
tions for the period 1840-1861. 


Constance McLaughlin Green, who has been working on the history of the 
Red Cross, has resigned to take a place on the staff of the Historical Division of 
the War Department as chief historian on ordnance. 


Sidney Ratner has been promoted to associate professor of history in Rutgers 
University. 
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Carl G. Gustavson has been promoted to associate professor of history in Ohio 
University, Athens, 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, announces the appointment of Alfred A. 
Skerpan as associate professor and Fred B. Bloomhardt as assistant professor of 
history, and the promotion of Leon S. Marshall to a full professorship and Maury 
D, Baker to an associate professorship. Dr. Baker has been awarded a travel and 
maintenance grant from the Department of State and has been granted a leave of 


absence for the year 1948-49 to enable him to study and do research in Latin 
America. 


Charles Hallberg has been promoted to associate professor of history in Queens 
College, Flushing, New York. 


The University of Pennsylvania announces the appointment of Holden Furber, 
formerly of the University of Texas, as associate professor and Theodore von Laue 
as assistant professor of history. Dr. Furber will devote half of his time to the new 
program in South Asian studies being inaugurated there this fall. 


Douglas K. Reading has been promoted to associate professor of history and 
Howard D. Williams to assistant professor in Colgate University. 


Howard M. Ehrmann has been appointed associate professor of history in the 
University of Michigan, to begin his duties in the second semester of 1948-49. 


Mildred Throne, formerly of Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kan- 


sas, has accepted a position as associate editor of the State Historical Society of 
Towa. 


Benjamin Webb Wheeler has been promoted to associate professor of history 
and William Raymond Leslie to assistant professor of history in the University of 
Michigan. 


Syracuse University announces the appointment of Murray G. Lawson, for- 
merly of the College of the City of New York, as assistant professor of history, 
and the promotion of Robert J. Shafer to assistant professor of history. 


Wells College announces the appointment of Ruth McIntyre as assistant pro- 
fessor of history for the year 1948-49 and the promotion of Helen Nutting to 
assistant professor of history. Mary Elizabeth Bohannon, chairman of the depart- 
ment, has been granted sabbatical leave for 1948-49. 
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Owen Ulph, formerly of Reed College, has been appointed assistant protessor 
of history in the University of Nevada. 


Anthony Lee Milnar, formerly instructor at Georgetown University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history in Loyola University, Chicago. 


David F. Long has accepted an assistant professorship in history in the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


William B. Bristol has been appointed assistant professor in Latin-American 
history and James W. Morley has been appointed instructor in Far Eastern his- 
tory in Union College, Schenectady. 


Recent Dearus 


Theodore Calvin Pease died of a heart attack at his Urbana, Illinois, home on 
August 11, 1948. Death came suddenly while he was in full stride, carrying on 
his work as teacher in the summer session and as head of the history department 
at the University of Illinois. Born in 1887 at Cassopolis, Michigan, he was grad- 
uated from Lewis Institute, Chicago, in 1904, then studied at the University of 
Chicago, receiving the bachelor’s degree in 1907 and the doctor’s degree, summa 
cum laude, in 1914. During his early years at Illinois,- Theodore Pease, like so 
many others, admired and was deeply influenced by Professor Evarts Greene, and 
his last published work was a careful and discriminating appreciation of that fine 
gentleman and scholar. In the First World War he was an officer in the A.E.F., 
serving with distinction in a series of offensives, including the Meuse-Argonne, and 
with the army of occupation in Germany. For more than thirty years he was on 
the history staff at the University of Illinois; his headship of the department dated 
from 1942. His specialized studies were concerned with seventeenth century Eng- 
land, the American West (especially the Old Northwest with emphasis on the 
French and British background), and the history of Illinois. To this must be 
added his never-ending interest in historical editorship and archival advance- 
ment. His association with Clarence W. Alvord, his long-standing leadership in 
the Illinois Historical Survey, his general editorship of the Illinois Historical Col- 
lections (1920-39), his own books in that series, his volumes on Illinois, and his 
presidency of the Illinois State Historical Society (1946-47) constitute a notable 
record of achievement in state and regional history. For the undergraduate there 
was an informed and finished scholarship in his lectures; for the doctoral candi- 
date a rigid unreadiness to accept inferior work as well as a stimulating resource- 
fulness in the opening of vistas and the suggestion of fields to be explored. His 
largeness of physical stature was fittingly combined with commanding influence 
and high-powered energy. Those who knew him closely were enriched by his 
vivid conversation, wide reading, ready wit, and appreciation of humor. In 1927 
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he married Marguerite Edith Jenison, a helpmate who has been also colleague 
and historian in her own right. Only those who have been in the Pease home 
can fully understand the richness of their marriage. 

His writings were characterized by mastery of sources, unfailing thorough- 
ness in scholarly standards, and effectiveness of literary style. To list his books in 
full would require a sizable bibliography, but they include: County Archives of 
Illinois, 1915; The Leveller Movement, 1916 (for which he was awarded the Her- 
bert Baxter Adams Prize); The Frontier State, 1818-1848 (Centennial History of 
Illinois, Vol. ID), 1918; Illinois Election Returns, 1818-1848, 1923; Laws of the 
Northwest Territory, 1925; The Story of Illinois, 1925 (of which a revision was 
scheduled for publication in 1949); The United States, 1927 (a general college 
text); Diary of O. H. Browning, Vol. I (with J. G. Randall), 1927; Selected Read- 
ings in American History (with A. S. Roberts), 1928; The French Foundations 
(with R. C. Werner), 1934; Ilinois on the Eve of the Seven Years War, 1747- 
1755 (with Ernestine Jenison), 1939. 

He participated in-the founding of the Society of American Archivists and 
for ten years edited the American Archivist. 


Laura A. White, professor of history and head of the department at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, died in Laramie, Wyoming, June 29, 1948, of a coronary 
thrombosis. She had been on sick leave from the university since November, 
1945, when she suffered a cerebral hemorrhage, Although she had not been able 
to teach since 1945, she had resumed work on a biographical study of Charles 
Sumner. ‘ 

Miss White was born in Bloomington, Illinois, September 19, 1882. She received 
the A.B. degree in 1904 and the M.A, degree in 1912 from the University of 
Nebraska. She received her Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1917. 
Except for a few leaves of absence for research and travel, and for one semester 
of teaching in 1933 at Wellesley, she remained continuously at the University 
of Wyoming from 1913 to 1948. 

Miss White's special interest was the middle period of American history, par- 
ticularly the South before and during the Civil War. She was the author of Rob- 
ert Barnwell Rhett, and contributed articles to various historical journals. It is 
hoped that arrangements can be made for the completion and publication of her 
biography of Charles Sumner, to which she devoted a dozen years. 

At the time of her death, Miss White was a member of the Council of the 
American Historical Association. She was also for many years an active member of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion. She devoted much time to the American Association of University Women 
and Phi Beta Kappa. An enthusiastic and effective teacher, a tireless research 
worker, and a constant inspiration to her colleagues and students, Dr. White con- 
tributed richly to the University of Wyoming. 
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Kan-Ichi Asakawa died at his vacation home in Vermont August 11, 1948, at 
the age of seventy-five. Born in Nihonmatsu, Japan, and educated at Waseda 
University in Tokyo, where he received the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1895, 
he came to the United States, where he was to spend virtually all of the re- 
mainder of his life. He continued his education at Dartmouth, graduating with a 
Litt.B. in 1899 and at Yale, which institution awarded him a Ph.D. in 1902. He 
began his academic career at Dartmouth as a lecturer on the history and civiliza- 
tion of eastern Asia. While in Hanover he published his thesis, Early Institutional 
Life of Japan (1903) and followed it in 1904 with a booklet, The Russo-Japanese 
Conflict: lis Causes and Issues. The year, 1906-1907, found him back in Japan, 
a professor of English at his alma mater, Waseda. He was already under ap- 
pointment at Yale. Returning to New Haven, he spent the rest of his academic 
life as a member of the history department of the university. He was professor of 
history from 1930 until his retirement. During his latter years he was an associate 
fellow of Saybrook College. From 1905 until her death in 1913 he was married 
to Miriam Dingwall of New Haven, whom he met as a graduate student. 

At Yale Asakawa taught primarily in the graduate school, giving courses in 
feudalism, and served from 1907 until his death as curator of the Chinese and 
Japanese collections of the Sterling Memorial Library, He helped to build these 
into distinguished collections, toward the end of his life contributing his own 
historical library of some 3,700 volumes. He achieved a leading place in American 
scholarship and a high reputation in Europe with two outstanding publications: 
The Origin of Feudal Land Tenure in Japan (1918) and The Documents of Isiki 
Illustrative of the Development of Japanese Feudal Institutions (1929). 

Asakawa won and held the friendship of his students and colleagues with 
his kindliness, his generosity, and his unflagging devotion to his scholarly work. 
In him modesty was united with eminence. 


Sir Richard Burn, historian of India, geographer and numismatist, died at 
Oxford on July 26, 1947, at the age of seventy-six. 


Maurice de Wulf, Belgian historian of medieval philosophy, died on Decem- 
ber 23, 1947. He is best known for his history of medieval philosophy, first pub- 
lished in French (Louvain, 1900), frequently reprinted, and also translated into 
English and German. 


` Charles A. Beard died August 31, 1948. A more adequate notice will appear 
in the January issue. 
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Liprary oF CONGRESS ANNEX, Stupy Room 274, Washington 25, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER, 1947: 4813. Persons interested in historical studies, 
whether professionally or otherwise, are invited to membership. 


Meerincs: An annual meeting with a three-day program is held in the last 
days of each year. Election of officers is by ballot of the membership. 


The Association maintains close relations with the state and local 
historical societies through conferences at the annual meetings. The 
Pacific Coast Branch holds meetings in December on the Pacific 
Coast. : 


Pustications: In addition to the Annual Report, the Association publishes 
from time to time out of special funds important documentary col- 
lections in American political and legal history. Its official organ is 
the American Historical Review, published quarterly and sent to all 
members. It appoints a proportion of the members of the board of 
editors of Social Education, a journal on the social sueis for second- 
ary-school teachers. 

Prizes: The Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship, awarded annually for 
the best manuscript in the history of the Western Hemisphere, has a 

. cash value of $1,000 and assurance of publication. Address inquiries 
` to Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

The James Hazen Hyde Prize of $1,000 will be awarded in a 
for the best study on any phase of Franco-American relations or 
French political history in the nineteenth century. 

The Watumull Prize of $500, awarded triennially for a work on 
the history of India originally published in the United States (next 
award: December, 1948). 

The George Louis Beer Prize of about $200, awarded annually 
for a work upon any phase of European international history since 
1895. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. 

Duss: There is no initiation fee. Annual dues are $5.00. Life membership is 
$100. Ali members receive the American Historical Review and the 
program of the annual meeting. 

CoRRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Secretary at 
the Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Foreword by Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 


Eighteen articles by a distinguished young historian, grouped 
under the following headings: 

The Peace that Failed. These papers on the war guilt controversy 
and the Peace of Versailles are classics of their kind. 

The Economy of Scholarship. These articles investigate library pol- 
icy, the organization and reproduction of research materials, the 
roles of clerical labor and of the amateur scholar. 

Ideas and Institutions. Miscellaneous papers on political, economic, 
and cultural problems of the decade 1930-1940—problems very much 
with us today. 

Professor Fisch, a close associate of Mr. Binkley when he was at 
Western Reserve University, has included an account of Binkley’s 
life and a bibliography of his publications. 


At all bookstores, $5.00 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


An Outstanding Publishing Achievement 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION 


lis Origins and Development 
By ALFRED H. KELLY and WINFRED A. HARBISON 


This distinguished book, the only complete work of its kind, traces the 
development of American constitutionalism from its origins in England 
and the colonies to the present day. “The interpretation is admirable, 
the narrative smooth and easy, and the writers avoid the fault so easy 
to fall into in writing constitutional history of being unable to see the 
words for the trees.”—Theodore C. Pease, University of Ilinois 


With supplementing material, notes and selected bibliography. 
$7.50 at all bookstores + Text edition, $5.50 


W. W. NORTON €: CO. S 101 Fifth Avenue + New York 3 
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OE N ORW AY — 


By KAREN LARSEN. The new one-volume history of Norway in English— 
- based on primary sources from the findings of Viking archaeology to the 
publications of the anti-Nazi Resistance. A complete history, extending from 
the dawn of the Iron Age through the Viking period, the expansion to Iceland 
and Greenland, and the Middle Ages, down to the Danish period, the union 
with Sweden, and the German occupation. Published for the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 576 pages, $6.00 





By ALFRED EINSTEIN. The monumental three-volume work on the 
Italian madrigal from its beginnings in 1500 to its decline in the 17th century 
—based on 40 years of research. More than a musical study, The Italian 
Madrigal explores the functions of secular music during the Cinquecento, and 
contributes to our total understanding of that great century. Translated from 
the German by Oliver Strunk, Roger Sessions, and Alexander H. Krappe. 


3 volumes, 1200 pages, illustrated, $30.00 





At your bookstore PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS Princeton, N. J. 
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New Editions of Leading Texts 


in Harper's Historical Series 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF EUROPE 


REVISED EDITION 
By HERBERT HEATON 


A complete revision of a volume which has been since its 
first appearance the leading text in its field. All of the 
material has been reworked to incorporate the important 
additions to or reinterpretations of European economic 
history resulting from the extensive research of the past 
dozen years, and to bring the account up to date. The 
selected bibliographies for each chapter—a valuable feature 
of the first edition—have also been carefully reworked to 
bring them up to date. 


792 pages Price $5.00 


A HISTORY 
OF COLONIAL AMERICA 


SECOND EDITION 


By OLIVER PERRY CHITWOOD 


In response to repeated requests from college teachers, 
and in line with the usual practice in current courses in 
colonial history, this popular text has now been expanded 
to carry the narrative to 1789 instead of ending at 1783. 
Many other changes have also been made in the text as 
a result of recent research. The Bibliographical Notes have 
been brought up to date, and 32 pages of exceptionally 
interesting illustrations have been added, as well as several 
maps. 


875 pages Price $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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The 
Spanish Story 


by HERBERT FEIS 


ADVISER ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT FROM 1931 TO 1944 


An authoritative, objective, 
closely documented report drawn from 


original sources. 


és This book, which follows on 
the author’s Seen from E.A., is an instructive analytical narra- 
tive of the part played by economic power in the course of 
international affairs. It has been widely and well reviewed, as 
for example the following: 

és “Fresh light on the record is 
contained in The Spanish Story. ... Herbert Feis .. . has now 
given us an authoritative—and notably objective—chronicle of 
the allied manoeuvres to keep Franco neutral, and of Franco’s 
relations with the Axis. Mr. Feis’s skillful handling of the diplo- 
matic battle of Spain . . . makes fascinating, at times exciting 
reading.” — Atlantic 


$3.50 wherever books are sold 


Published by ALFRED A. KNOPF, New York 22, 


who will send you his fall catalogue on request 
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Have You Seen These 
Outstanding Histories? 


THE UNITED STATES 


by Ray Allen Billington, Bert James Loewenberg 
and Samuel Hugh Brockunier 


, “This book is dedicated to the fundamental democratic and 
human values which were the ultimate stakes in the last and most 
savage of global conflicts. Neither the policies of a country nor the 
written history of its people can any longer be formulated within a 
national vacuum.” Thus the authors have stated their purpose in 
the foreword to this brilliant study of America's history . . . subtitled 
American Democracy in World Perspective. The United States is 
both a political chronicle of our history from 1492 to 1947, and a 
social and economic thesis on democracy in relation to world trends 
today. Illustrated with 176 photographs and a full collection of 
original maps. (A book of readings, to accompany the text, will be 


published in Spring, 1949.) 
894 pp., $5.00 


“Certainly as important as Toynbee’s 
A Study of History”—Karl Schriftgiesser 


CANADA 


by Edgar McInnis 


“Embellished with both maps and illustrations, and supple- 
mented by an extensive bibliography, this attractively bound and 
printed volume is a valuable exposition of our country’s historical 
heritage.” 

—The Gazette, Montreal, Quebec 


“By virtue of its careful organization, its clear style, and its inclu- 
sion of a large number of appropriate maps and illustrations, it may 
in fact be the most useful (book) for the beginning student of 
Canadian history in the United States.” 

—T he Mississippi Valley Historical Review 


- 574 pp., $5.00 


<a 


tinehart & Company, Inc. 


Ñ, 232 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Geoffrey Bruun 


An interpretative history which helps the student 
appraise against a world background the issues 
which confront his generation. Each nation, pre- 
sented here as an historical entity in its geo- 
graphic setting, is analyzed in terms of its real 
and potential resources, its capacity for defense 
and expansion, and its search for social justice. 
Illustrations and maps. 824 pages. $5.50 


EUROPE IN OUR TIME 
1914 to the Present 


By Robert Ergang 


A swiftly moving, factual account of events from 
the beginning of the First World War through 
the British withdrawal from India on August 15, 
1947. Contains an illuminating analysis of the 
economic and political causes of the two great 
wars and the struggle for stability in the restless 
period of truce between the conflicts. Illustrations 
and maps. 725 pages. $5.50 


D. €. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


New Second Edition 
A Short History 


of Civilization 
By LYNN THORNDIKE 


The 1948 edition of this standard text for “civilization” courses is a 
complete revision. The author has rewritten much of the book and ex- 
panded, particularly, the treatment from the sixteenth century to the 
present. New maps and illustrations, up-to-date bibliographies, and 
new format are features. 751 pages, $5.00 


New Fifth Edition 


American Political 


and Social History 
By HAROLD U. FAULKNER 


In the new edition the work has been entirely reset, giving the author 
an opportunity to review the treatment throughout, to rearrange and 
consolidate material, to recast bibliographies, and to bring the account 
to early 1948. 954 pages, $5.00 


New Fourth Edition 
Documents of 


American History 
Edited by H. S. COMMAGER 


Forty-five new documents have been added to this standard collection 
of source readings to bring the book up-to-date, 782 pages, $4.75 





Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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Just Published 


A History of 
Modern Europe 


by THAD W. RIKER 


University of Texas 


The troubled history of Europe from the Reforma- 
tion to our times is explained and interpreted by an 
able historian who emphasizes the continuity of insti- 
tutions and the great movements—political, economic, 
and social —which have made modern history. 

920 pages; 16 maps; $5.00 text 


Men aud Centuries of 


European Civilization 


by LOUISE FARGO BROWN 
and GEORGE BARR CARSON, Jr. 


This succinct and lucid survey of European history 
from the fall of Rome to the present is a happy de- 
parture from encyclopaedic textbooks. Century by cen- 
tury it describes the development of Christian civiliza- 
tion in the West. Brief biographies of thirty-three his- 
torical characters from St. Augustine to Churchill, each 
representative of his generation or century, together 
with selections from their writings and other sources, 
help students to see the past as vividly as the present. 
The book is handsomely illustrated with more than a 
hundred significant plates and details. 

667 pages; 8 maps; 160 illustrations; $4.75 text 


Examination copies on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPE, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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WAR AND PEACE AIMS OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


VOLUME II: 1943 - 1945 





Completing a series of documents and statements by gov- 
ernment spokesmen and United Nations officials, as well 
as declarations by churches and political parties. 


Edited by LOUISE HOLBORN 
Introduction by SIDNEY B. FAY 


$6.00 
To be published October 15, 1948, by 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Massachusetts 





Biography of an outstanding 
Negro educator 


- THE STORY OF JOHN HOPE 


By RIDGELY TORRENCE 


This remarkable book is important for an understanding of 
the Negro’s rise in America during the past seventy or eighty 
years. President of Atlanta University, John Hope spent his 
lifetime in the struggle to give the Negro the widest educa- 
tion in the liberal arts, and to put no limit to his cultural 
advancement. His story embraces both white and colored 
people, for Hope’s career was a foretaste of the day when 
Negroes and whites will have better relations. This is a book 
for everyone interested in the history of the American Negro, 
in American education and American culture. $5.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 11 
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Early Connecticut 
Meetinghouses 


Being an Account of the Church Edifices Built before 
1860, Based Chiefly upon Town and Parish Records 


By J. FREDERICK KELLY 


No effort has been spared to make this a comprehensive and interesting account 
of old Connecticut meetinghouses. Every edifice is described historically and also 
technically. The author has inquired into all sorts of town records, and turned 
up many colorful bits of folk history. Lavishly illustrated. Each church is shown 
in a full page photograph with numerous smaller photographs and line drawings 
of details—477 halftones and 205 line cuts. Two volumes, boxed $40.00 


The Pattern of Imperialism 


A Study in the Theories of Power 
By E. M. WINSLOW 


“Mr. Winslow set out to strip away the century-old layers of theory and prejudice 
that today obscure the basic pattern of imperialism. He has done this well, and 
the study under review does credit to his power of examination, his fairminded- 
ness, and his desire to re-think an idea that has deteriorated into little more than 
a propagandistic tool. ... In this study, an economist shows convincingly that the 
basis for it all is not economic.”-—Saturday Review of Literature. $3.75 


History: A Guide to Peace 
By ERNO WITTMANN 


Here is a provocative and disturbing evaluation of current political and social - 
trends, in the light of a detailed analysis of economic, social, and psychological 
causes of past wars. Emphasis is upon the last thirty years, with some astute pre- 
dictions for the future. The author shows how historical experience can be used 
as a basis for action. $5.50 


American Historians and 
European Immigrants, 1875-1925 


By EDWARD N. SAVETH 


The historians of 1875-1925 treated European immigration as a sort of “his- 
toriographic hangnail,” according to the author of this brief, hard-hitting book. 
He traces the process by which unconscious racial bias shows up in the writings 
of the most eminent scholars of the period, among them Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Woodrow Wilson. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 540. $3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘ig aa 
Publishers of The Columbia Encyclopedia 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Timely Importance 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. The Destiny of the 
Western State System. New 2nd edition 


By Freperick L. Schuman, Williams College. 1017 pages. 
6 x 9, illustrated, $5.50. 


“The best version of the book to date,” is the critics’ appraisal of 
the new fourth edition of this widely known and widely used 
text. As before, the book offers a penetrating analysis of the cur- 
rent world scene, including the author’s intensive research into 
the background, course, and aftermath of the Second World War. 
The new edition contains a series of challenging interpretations, 
conclusions, and forecasts. A feature of the revision is the inclu- 
sion of dozens of new maps, by George D. Brodsky, depicting 
graphically the evolution of the Western State System and the 
postwar world scene. 


THE GREAT CULTURAL TRADITIONS.. The 
Foundatiens of Civilization 


By RALPH Turner, Yale University. 
Vol. I—The Ancient Cities. 626 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated. $4.50. 


This volume covers the beginnings of cultural developments 
among preliterate men, the transmission of their achievements 
among early literate men, and the organization of the traditional 
structures of behavior, feeling, and thought in the ancient cities 
of the Near East, Asia, and Europe. 


Vol. 1I—The Classical Empires. 764 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated. $4.50. 


In this volume the author discusses the ancient Asiatic and Euro- 
pean urban cultures in their imperial phase and decline, the inter- 
actions among them, and the reorientation of their cultural tradi- 
tions under the influence of the displacement of their carrying 
populations. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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—— Recent and forthcoming books—_—— 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT 
DEPRESSION 
1929 1941 


By Dixon Wecter 


Chairman of the Research Group, Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, California 


Written by a brilliant social historian, this is the first book to deal 
thoroughly with the social history of the United States from 1929 
through December 7, 1941. The book carefully treats not only the 
national economic and political events, but also the state of science, 
religion, literature and the arts, industry, and agriculture during 
that period. Volume XIII of A History of American Life Series. 


Published August 31, 1948. $5.00 


The new. sixth edition of 
THE WORLD SINCE 1914 


By Walter C. Langsam 
President of Wagner College 


The new edition of this well-known text contains four new chapters, 
which brings the account down to March, 1948. Completely up-to- 
the-minute, there is an unusually fine discussion of the Soviet Union 
and the United States, and a new bibliography containing brief 
descriptive statements evaluating the books listed. 


To be published in October. $5.00 (probable} 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 11 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
in Action: 1789 
By JAMES HART 





A study of the constitutional aspects of the Presidency 
which emerged in the first historic period from April 
go to December 31, 1789—precedent-making days 
which went far to determine the whole future of the 
office. The author is Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Virginia. 





JOHN HANCOCK 


Patriot in Purple 
By HERBERT S. ALLAN 


“Mr. Allan’s notable achievement in this book is to 
provide us with not only the first full account of Han- 
cock’s career ever published, but the insight into his 
complex and often contradictory personality we need 
to understand his reputation.” —Saturday Review of 
Literature. $6.00 









THE ROOSEVELT COURT 


A Study im Judicial Politics and Values, 
1937-1947 


By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 


“A scholarly, but lively, report.” —Wall Street Journal. 
“As a comprehensive study of the court and its deci- 
sions, this book fills in an important gap in the knowl- 
edge of public affairs.” —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

$5.00 
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YALE 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


-DAVID J. DALLIN 


“The best book in its field . . . thorough and sound and readable.” 
Floyd Taylor in the New York Herald Tribune 


“It is indispensable reading at a time when the American people 
have to rethink their Far Eastern policy.” Hans Kohn in the 
New York Times 


$5.00 


KEEVAN RUSSIA 


GEORGE VERNADSKY 


“Professor Vernadsky has analyzed and collated an astounding 
amount of material with the same painstaking and solid scholar- 
ship which was so impressive in the first volume of the series, 
ANCIENT RUSSIA. He has covered the history of the period 
with a thoroughness and a many-sidedness which leaves little, if 
anything, of importance out.” A. Lobanov-Rostovsky in the 
American Historical Review 
$5.00 


‘A UNION OFFICER 
IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 


JOHN WILLIAM DE FOREST 


“De Forest’s observations and conclusions are presented with the 
directness, absence of prejudice, and picturesqueness which char- 
acterize the highest type of modern on-the-spot newspaper re- 
porting. . . . The value of the book is increased by the admirable 
introduction and footnotes supplied by the editors.” Harris E. 
Starr in the American Historical Review 


$3-75 


UNKNOWN GERMANY 


HANNA HAFKESBRINK 


“A remarkable and scholarly monograph which throws new light 
on the German war experience of 1914-1918 by an objective analy- 
sis of the letters and diaries of German soldiers as well as of 
autobiographies and writings of Mann, Zweig, Toller, Rilke, 
Binding, Buckmayer, George, Junger, Remarque, and others. .. . 
Dr. Hafkesbrink makes a definite historical contribution.” Ralph 
Haswell Lutz in the American Historical Review 


$2.50 


At all bookstores 


Yale University Press - New Haven, Connecticut 
Publishers of The Yale Review 
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Edited by GEORGE W. CORNER. The first 
complete edition of the autobiography of Amer- 
ica’s most celebrated 18th century physician, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence. Pas- 
sages formerly omitted reveal Rush’s quarrels 
with Washington over alleged maladministration 
of the Army Medical Service. Published for the 


512 pages, $6.00 


American Philosophical Society. 








formas More 
lis Utopia 


By RUSSELL AMES. An interpretation that 
relates the book to the main social trends and 
events of the early 16th century. The Utopia 
appears as a protest against feudalism, a protec- 
tive disguise for the dangerously progressive 
projects of a middle-class English citizen, and a 
recommendation for a program of democratic 


reform. $3.50 
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The Biography of a Neglected Civil War Hero 


ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA 
The Life of General George H. Thomas 


By Freeman Cleaves 


NE of the five top-ranking generals of the Union Army, Virginia- 
O)». George Thomas was renounced and hated by his family as a 

traitor to the Confederacy, yet was never fully trusted by the 
Northern politicians or even by his fellow commanders. Yet he was one 
of the North’s ablest and most successful tactitians—winning battle after 
battle, only to have others rewarded over his head. Only his soldiers had 
superb trust in him; they called him, affectionately, Old Slow Trot, Pap, 
and Uncle George. After Chickamauga, he was called “the Rock.” 


This long-needed biography fills in all the details of General Thomas’ 
career, from his West Point days, through the Indian and Mexican Wars, 
and through every campaign of the Civil War in which he played a role: 
including Mill Springs, Shiloh, Perryville, Corinth and Nashville. A wealth 
of historical material has been brought to bear, particularly, on his rela- 
tions with Grant and his long-debated controversy with Sherman. It 
covers also the Reconstruction days in which Thomas was in control of 
a wide territory from the Ohio River to Louisiana and Texas. 


Exhaustive bibliography, index, maps, and illustrations. 300 pages, $3.75 


TRAVELS IN THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES 
A Bibliography 


By E. Merton Coulter Co-editor of the ten-volume 
A History of the South 


accounts of conditions in the Confederacy. Each entry—diaries, let- 
ters, regimental histories, etc.—is ‘accompanied by a descriptive an- 
notation. “Will be indispensable to students of the period. But more must 
be said of it than that. Such is the graphic quality of the brief summaries 
and characterizations of the six or seven hundred volumes here listed 
that the work has interest for the casual reader. It will rescue from 


oblivion many an old book now forgotten.” —Saturday Review of Sasser 
7.50 


Tee raw material of history is found in this selective list of first-hand 


Send your order directly to 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Dept. B, Norman, Oklahoma 
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the greatness of material so admirably organized 
in recent years, but one that is worthy of its ex- 


citing subject.”—HAROLD LASKI, The New Republic 


i T last a biography that not only takes account of 


by DUMAS MALONE 


Forty-one years in the life of one of the greatest of all Ameri- 
cans are here re-created by an eminent American historian to 
inaugurate the first full-length twentieth-century portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson and his era. 


one of the great triumphs in our annals of biography 

“Up to now Thomas Jefferson has bested every biographer 
who has tackled him. . . Twenty years ago Dumas Malone 
went to work, His achievement is one of the great triumphs 
in our annals of biography.” —-MARQUIS JAMES 


worthy of ... his many sided genius 

“Jefferson has at last found a biographer worthy of his para- 
doxical and creative mind, his many-sided genius, and his 
magnificent contributions to the republic.”—MERLE CURTI, 
Chicago Tribune 


one of the imperishable monuments of biography 

“The book is superb. If the succeeding volumes sustain the 
level reached by this one, I am persuaded that it will endure 
as one of the imperishable monuments of biography.”— 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 


With Ullustrations and Maps . 520 Pages and Index 
at all bookstores . $6.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY . BOSTON 
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Revised Edition 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
COMMENTARY AND DOCUMENTS 


by 
Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro 


Reviews of the first edition stated: 


American Political Science Review—"If a scholar can pur- 
chase only one book on the United Nations Charter, this is it.” 


American Foreign Service Journal—‘The World Peace 
Foundation has issued another objective, highly erudite and 
educational volume on today’s No. 1 international experiment.” 


American Journal of International Law—‘Messrs. Good- 
rich and Hambro have performed an extremely useful service 
which will be of great value to college students and intelligent 
laymen.” 


In addition to the material which made the first volume quoted 
in the Security Council as “the most authoritative interpretation 
in existence,” the revised edition traces the development of the 
Charter from Dumbarton Oaks through July, 1948. 


This enlarged and comprehensive survey is required for every 
serious student of international relations. 


736 pages Price $4.75 


Publication date—January 15, 1949 


At your bookstore or 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon St. Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Cu IJ mportant Book, 


CRAVEN-JOHNSON 


THE UNITED STATES 
EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 











This new one-volume history offers a fresh and exciting approach to 
the study of the history of our country. It presents a challenging 
unified picture of the American scene and shows America in its 
world setting. It discusses the rise of democratic thought, the 
changing economic order, social and economic conflicts of power 
groups. Major emphasis on the rgth and 20th centuries. 


ROBINSON - SHOTWELL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF WESTERN EUROPE 


A fine authoritative history emphasizing the institutions which 
deeply affect us, as well as economic, literary, and scientific achieve- 
ments. Nine chapters, revised or newly written by Dr. Shotwell, 
give a rich informative treatment of recent history. They include 
three chapters on World War II, one on The United Nations, and 
one on The World of Science which treats atomic energy and atomic 
problems. 











Volume I. Revised and Enlarged Edition 
Volume II. Revised and Enlarged Edition 
Brief Edition. Revised and Enlarged 







inn and ompany 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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The Christian ares 
of History 


KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE* 


O patterns exist in history? All historians make selections from the mul- 
titude of happenings which constitute the quarry in which they work. 
Do they do so arbitrarily or in accord with what is inherent in the events? If 
there are patterns, can they be discerned? Is history governed by laws? If so, 
what are they? Does history have meaning, or is it simply sound and fury, 
signifying nothing? Does it have an end toward which it is moving, or is it 
movement without direction? These are questions which continue to trouble 
members of our craft. In various lands, cultures, and ages they have been re- 
peatedly raised and many answers have been given. Whether in the ancient 
civilizations of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, in Hebrew Pales- 
tine, in China, in India, in Greece, in Rome, in the Middle Ages of Europe, 
or in the modern Occident, explicitly or by implication they have been posed 
and pondered. 
*Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 


tion in Washington on December 29, 1948. The author is professor of missions and Oriental 
history in Yale University. qn 
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We need no full catalogue to recall how various have been the purposes 
which have governed selection from the fragmentary records of the past, how 
numerous have been the patterns which observers of man’s course on this planet 
have seen as giving coherence to the many incidents which are the crude stuff 
with which historians deal, how diverse have been the laws which have been 
said to mold the course of events, and the meaning—or the absence of mean- 
ing—which has been thought to characterize the stream of human life. Many 
scribes, both ancient and modern, have centered their stories upon men and 
women who have loomed large in the collective life of the group—rulers, 
statesmen, artists, authors, scholars, religious leaders. Some of this, as in 
early China, has been from a mixture of reverence for ancestors and the desire 
of insuring prestige to a particular family. Some has been at the instance of 
those in the public eye who have wished to perpetuate the memory of their 
greatness—from some of the most ancient inscriptions and chronicles to the 
archives amassed and preserved by recent Presidents of the United States and 
the spate of autobiographies which has been mounting since the invention of 
the printing press. Many arrangements of events have had as their principle 
of selection admiration and affection for a friend, a teacher, or a saint, or 
concern for the perpetuation and spread of a religious or political faith— 
as in the case of Confucius, the Buddha, Jesus, and Lenin. Some historians 
have centered their narratives upon a war or series of wars—the Peloponnesian 
struggle, the Gallic Wars, the American Civil War, and World Wars I and Il. 
Many have concentrated on the state and politics. Some, especially in recent 
times, have viewed economic factors as determinative. Others have attempted 
to discern a science of society. Influenced by the temper which has charac- 
terized much of the Occidental mind for the past few generations, historians 
have debated whether history is a science. Whatever their answer, in general 
they have attempted to apply scientific methods to their work. Modern his- 
torians usually believe in causation—that events and movements are in large 
part or entirely determined by preceding events and movements. Yet there are 
those who declare a time sequence to be all that can be demonstrated. For at 
least twenty-five hundred years there have been those who have insisted that 
no meanings or patterns are to be observed in history. Often, as in the case of 
Yang Chu, this has been in protest against those who believed such to exist. 
Those who have viewed this world, including human life, as illusion, as has 
been so widely the case in India, naturally have had little or no regard for 
history. Many observers across the centuries have believed that history is 
cyclical, repeating itself. This has been true of the Greeks, of many Buddhists, 
and of some of the most widely read of modern Occidental authors. Others 
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have held that progress is discernible, whether by steady movement, by pulsa- 
tions, or by the dialectical process. Some are passionately convinced that 
progress culminates in an ideal society in which all man’s ills will have been 
resolved. Others, while believing in progress, do not envision mankind as 
ever escaping from struggle. These are merely a few of the many attitudes 
which men have taken as they have sought to record or to understand the 
past. Some contradict one another. Others can be embraced in a larger 
synthesis. 

Faced with this multiplicity of convictions, it is not surprising that the 
experienced historian tends to be wary of committing himself to any of them. 
Yet history cannot be written without some basis of selection, whether arti- 
ficial and purely subjective or inherent in man’s story. A survey of the presi- 
dential addresses made before this Association reveals the fact that no one 
single topic has so attracted those who have been chosen to head this honor- 
able body as have the possible patterns and meanings of history. A few of the 
addresses have been critical of particular interpretations or even of all inter- 
pretations of history. More have presented interpretations—although usually 
with such modesty and cautious tentativeness as befits those who submit 
themselves to the judgment of their peers. Frequently the patterns have been 
assumed or implied. 

The historian, then, is faced with a dilemma. On the one hand he is pain- 
fully aware of the many interpretations and philosophies of history which 
have been put forward and is therefore hesitant to accept wholeheartedly any 
one of them. On the other hand he is confronted with the necessity of acting 
on some principle of selection, even though it be arbitrary, and is haunted by 
the persistent hope that a framework and meaning can be found which pos- 
sess objective reality. 

This hope is peculiarly insistent in our day. We appear to be living in a 
time of major revolution. As historians we are familiar with many earlier 
periods of rapid change. Indeed, if there is one feature which we are agreed 
upon as characterizing history it is flux. It seems probable that no culture— 


if we can assent to the existence of such an entity—and no institution re- . 


mains permanently unaltered. Yet so far as we are aware, never before has 
all mankind been so drastically on the march. Never at any one time have 
so many cultures been in what appears to be disintegration. In no other era 
have all men been faced with such colossal possibilities of what they deem 
good and ill. Never before has the race as a whole been so assailed by those 
who urge upon it dogmatically one or another interpretation of the historical 
process to explain and to guide in humanity’s painful transition. 
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May I make bold under these circumstances to invite your consideration 
to one of the oldest interpretations of history, the one which bears the name 
Christian? I do so realizing that many now regard it as quite outmoded, as 
associated with a stage of thinking which mankind is discarding, and as be- 
ing held only by those who are victims of what is indulgently denominated 
social lag. I do so as one who accepts the Christian understanding of history 
and is more and more attracted by what he believes to be the accuracy of its 
insight. But it is not as an advocate, as one in the long succession of those 
who would seek to justify the ways of God to men, that I would once more 
draw your attention to it. I would, rather, raise with you the question of 
whether the Christian understanding of history may not offer the clue to the 
mystery which fascinates so many of our best minds. 

May I first outline what the Christian understanding of history is? Then 
may I go on to suggest the degree to which it eludes testing by the methods 
employed by historians of our day? May I next note the ways in which it can 
be approached by these methods and indicate possible conclusions from these 
tests? The subject is rendered pertinent partly by reason of the claims which 
continue to be made for the Christian understanding of history, partly be- 
cause, through the geographic expansion of Christianity, the Christian view 
is held by individuals and groups in more and more peoples and is, indeed, 
more widely spread than any other, in part from the challenges, some old and 
some new, to which the view is submitted, and because recent experience 
may shed fresh light on a familiar question. 

What is the Christian understanding of history? At first sight there may 
seem to be no single view held by all Christians and given the Christian 
name, but rather a number of views, related but reciprocally contradictory 
and having little in common. Some differences are to be found near the very 
beginning of Christianity and are imbedded in the earliest documents of the 
faith, those assembled in the New Testament. Most of the others arise from 
varying interpretations of these documents. 

The chief differences are quickly summarized. Jesus had much to say of 
what he called the Kingdom of Heaven or the Kingdom of God. Presumably 
he meant by this the doing of God's will, for one of the central petitions of 
the prayer which all Christians agree to have been taught by him, “Thy King- ; 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven,” in the fashion of 
Hebrew poetry makes the second part repeat in different words the idea in 
the first part. But Christians disagree as to how and when that petition is to 
be answered. Is the Kingdom of God to come by slow stages and by the co- 
operation of men until God's will is perfectly accomplished—within history? 
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This view was widely cherished in Protestant circles late in the nineteenth 
century and in some quarters survives today. It is believed to have support 
in the words of Jesus. This, obviously, is akin to evolution and has been con- 
genial to many who have accepted the evolutionary hypothesis. The opposite 
view has been held that the world is becoming no better, and, indeed, may 
even be deteriorating, and that God by His own unaided act will bring his- 
tory to a sudden dramatic end and will then accomplish His perfect will. 
Eminent scholars have contended that Jesus himself expected this consumma- 
tion and very soon. From time to time through the centuries there have been 
those who have believed the end of history to be imminent. Indeed, we have 
them with us today. Some Christians identify the Kingdom of God with the 
Church. Others would not so identify it. Some have held that the human will 
is so hopelessly corrupted by sin that every effort by man to better his condi- 
. tion is foredoomed and that we must quietly wait for God to accomplish 
His purposes. Others, with more confidence in human ability, make God de- 
pendent on man’s efforts in bringing in the Kingdom. 
Striking and important though these differences are, they occur within- 
a framework to which most informed Christians give general assent. They 
state their faith in a wide variety of ways, but back of the many formulations 
lies a large measure of agreement. Christians believe that God is the creator 
of the universe and rules throughout all its vast reaches, whether, to man, 
the unimaginable distances and uncounted suns or the inconceivably minute 
world of the atom, whether in what men call matter or in what they call 
spirit. This means that man lives and history takes places in a universe, that 
all of reality is one and under the control of God, and that the human drama 
is part and parcel of the far larger unity of God’s creation. Ultimately and in 
His own way, so the Christian view maintains, God is sovereign in the af- 
fairs of men. Physically frail though he is, man, the Christian declares, was 
created in the likeness of God and with the possibility of fellowship with 
God. For this reason, as the Christian sees it, mankind is one; history em- 
braces all mankind and is universal. In creating man in His image, God gave 
to man a certain measure of His own free will. Man’s freedom is limited by 
various factors, among them heredity and physical and social environment, 
but his freedom is still real. Human history is in large part tragedy, and the 
tragedy consists in man’s abuse of his freedom. Man is prone to ignore the 
fact that he is a creature. In one fashion or another he arrogates to himself 
full autonomy and seeks to do not God’s will but his own will. He places 
other loyalties above his loyalty to God and gives to them the allegiance due 
to God. Thus one’s own fancied security and pleasure, the family, a set of 
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ideas, the state or some other organization, even a church, may be given 
priority. God, who is always working in the universe and in history, meets 
this perversion of man’s will, so the Christian goes on to say, in two ways, by 
judgment and by mercy. Through what are sometimes described as His in- 
exorable laws written into the structure of the universe and so in man’s own 
constitution and environment, God judges man and whatever man sets up 
in place of God. Hence comes most of man’s misery and frustration. But 
God wishes man to repent, and as often as men truly repent, whether in- 
dividually or in groups, He forgives them and gives them fresh opportunity 
to grow toward the purpose which He has for them. Ultimately God will 
triumph. History moves toward a culmination. Whether within or beyond 
time God’s will is to be accomplished and His full sovereignty will be seen to 
have prevailed. 

Thus far the Christian understanding of the universe and of history re- 
sembles several non-Christian views. What is here outlined is largely true 
of Judaism, to a certain extent of Islam, and has partial parallels in theistic or 
near-theistic systems in China, ancient Persia, and elsewhere. 

The distinctively Christian understanding of history centers upon his- 
torical occurrences. It has at its heart not a set of ideas but a person. By a 
widespread convention historians reckon history as'B.c. and a.p. They are 
aware of many other methods of recording dates and know that this par- 
ticular chronology has acquired extensive currency because of the growing 
dominance during the past few centuries of a civilization in which Chris- 
tian influences have been potent. To the Christian, however, this reckoning 
of time is much more than a convention. It is inherent in history. In Jesus 
of Nazareth, so the Christian holds, God once for all disclosed Himself and 
acted decisively. The vast majority of Christians believe that Jesus was God 
incarnate. Historians are well aware of the long debates and the ecclesiastical 
struggles, some of them in stark contradiction to the love which is the su- 
preme Christian virtue, over the relation of the divine and human in Jesus. 
That so many of the debates should have been an occasion for this temper is 
part of a larger problem to which we must later recur and which had its most 
dramatic and, so Christians believe, its decisive expression in the crucifixion 
of Jesus. In spite of and, perhaps, in part because of their acrimony, the con- 
troversies over the relation of the human and divine in Jesus are evidence of 
the struggle of the human mind and spirit to comprehend what Christians 
hold to have been a quite unique event. The large majority of Christians 
agree with the conviction expressed in one of the early Christian documents, 
that in Jesus the eternal Word which was and is God became flesh. In Jesus, 
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so Christians maintain, God’s Kingdom began in a fresh way. This was 
partly because Jesus, being both God and man, disclosed by his life and his 
teachings what God intended man to be and what man might become. It 
was also because in and through Jesus God revealed His inmost nature and 
accomplished a work of central and supreme importance. 

God, so the Christians declare, is love. The English word “love” is clumsy 
and ambiguous. It is used to cover a wide range of meanings. The Greek 
which the early Christians employed was more discriminating. But even that 
was inadequate. In “love,” as that term is applied to God, the Christian dis- 
cerns a self-giving which can never be perfectly described in words but which 
was disclosed in Jesus. This love was especially seen in the death of Jesus. 
Here, as one of the earliest Christians declared, although it appeared to be 
weakness and folly, were displayed both the power of God and the wisdom 
of God." The crucifixion was followed by the resurrection. Through the res- 
urrection, so Christians believe, God demonstrated that physical death not 
only does not end all but that it may be a stage in an endless life beyond his- 
tory which is not merely continued existence—this might be and presumably 
will for some men be extraordinarily unhappy—but which is one of growing 
fellowship with God, God who is love. In the earliest documents the name 
for what God did in Jesus is not Christianity: it is Gospel, “Good News.” 
The Gospel judges man by making clear as in no other way man’s perversity 
and sin. It also releases life to overcome that perversity and sin. The purpose 
of God in history is that men shall be “conformed to the image of His son.”? 

The Christian understanding of history goes on to say that following the 
crucifixion and the resurrection God continued to operate through what 
Christians call the Holy Spirit. Through the Holy Spirit men can be remade 
and can enter upon the radiant, eternal life which from the beginning was 
God’s plan for men. Those who have that life are characterized by faith, 
hope, and especially love, the kind of love which is of the very nature of 
God. They form a fellowship, the Church, which takes on a visible form or 
forms within history but which is never completely identical with any his- 
toric expression and continues beyond history. The course of history is God's ` 
search for man. God is judge, but He judges man that He may save him 
and transform him. God’s grace, the love which man does not deserve and 
cannot earn, respects man’s free will and endeavors to reach man through 
the incarnation, the cross, and the Holy Spirit. Here, to the Christian, is the 
meaning of history and its unifying core. 
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From the outset, the Christian view of history has embraced all men. 
From the Christian standpoint man is not necessarily central in the universe. 
There may be many other beings and on other planets or in other stellar sys- 
tems whom God creates in His likeness, to whom He gives free will, and 
who abuse that free will. If so, His love also seeks them. If God is love, His 
love must be at work in all the universe. Yet on this planet God’s love cer- 
tainly includes all men. The early disciples were commanded to be “wit- 
nesses” “unto the uttermost parts of the earth,”* to “make disciples of all na- 
tions,” baptizing them, and teaching them to observe all that Jesus had com- 
manded his original followers.* This, presumably, also becomes the obliga- 
tion of all subsequent Christians. It implies that the Christian goal can be 
nothing short of the full obedience of all men to God as He disclosed Him- 
self in Jesus. This would entail the complete transformation of human society 
to bring society into entire conformity with God’s will for man. Yet it seems 
clear that neither Jesus nor the early Christians expected within history the 
full conformation of mankind to the “measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.”* Both the wheat and the tares, the good and the evil, were ex- 
pected to “grow” until the consummation of history.* Beyond history, pre- 
sumably outside of time, God is “to gather together all things in one in Christ, 
which are in heaven and which are on earth.”* God has always been sov- 
ereign, and in the cross and the resurrection He signally triumphed,* but be- 
yond history His sovereignty is to be seen as complete. 

The Christian understanding of history differs radically from other views. 
It is in contrast with the ancient Persian dualism, for the latter implies sep- 
arate origins of good and evil. This dualism means that the good God is not 
sovereign in history, because He has not created the universe as a whole, 
whereas Christianity regards God as creator and lord of all. Only a sovereign 
God can forgive sins as the Christian believes Him to do. Nor is Chris- 
tianity pantheistic, as is so much of Indian philosophy, for it does not make 
God the author of what men call evil. Man's misery, so Christianity declares, 
arises from the abuse of the free will which God has given him. The Chris- 
tian understanding of history is not exclusively cyclical. It recognizes eras 
and ages, but it holds that novelty enters, that new things happen. The great 
event, as the Christian sees it, was Jesus and Jesus was without precedent. 
So, too, the consummation will be new. Some interpretations of history seem 
to expect perfection within history, the coming of the ideal human society. 
This is the communist message. It appears to have been true of Comte and 
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of Hegel. The Christian understanding of history does not necessarily deny 
progress. Obviously, the criteria for measuring advance must be established 
before we can say whether progress has occurred, and the Christian criteria 
are peculiarly Christian—growth in the likness of God as God reveals Him- 
self in Jesus. Christians are not agreed as to whether progress occurs in his- 
tory. Some affirm it and others deny it. Yet few if any Christians have main- 
tained that man will attain his full destiny within history. 

All this is, or should be, a commonplace to historians. It is simply an at- 
tempt at a restatement of what the majority of Christians have always be- 
lieved. Many Christians would add to this or would amplify it. Many would 
regard it as inadequate and incomplete. Yet the overwhelming proportion 
would say that so far as it goes it is a summary of what Christians have held 
and hold today to be the Christian view of history. I would apologize for re- 
peating it were it not necessary for any assessment of the Christian under- 
standing of history. 

Several features of the Christian outlook must be especially noted if the 
historian would seek an appraisal by the standards which the members of his 
craft are currently inclined to apply. 

First of all, he must be clear that here are frankly a perspective and a set 
of values which are the complete reverse of those which mankind generally 
esteems. We are told that unless a man is born again not only can he not enter, 
but he cannot even see (or presumably recognize) the Kingdom of God.® On 
one memorable occasion the “prince of the apostles” was rebuked by Jesus for 
thinking like man and not like God.*” This was because he was shocked by 
the prospect of the crucifixion and sought to dissuade his master from it. 
Centuries before Jesus a famous story of the one of the prophets who was 
counted as among his greatest predecessors declared that God was not in the 
thunder nor in a mighty wind, where He was expected, but in a still small 
voice.* Another of the prophets in whose succession Jesus stood was em- 
phatic that God’s thoughts are not man’s thoughts nor man’s ways God’s 
ways.” Of the crucifixion Paul declared that the “wise man” and the “scribe,” 
namely the scholar, completely miss its significance and that God makes 
foolish the wisdom of this world.: In other words, if he is to understand 
history as God sees it, the historian must focus his attention upon events 
which he would normally ignore. From the Christian standpoint, the usual 
historian has an entirely distorted view of history and misses the most im- 
portant features. This, may we add parenthetically, may be true of those who 
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deal with ecclesiastical as well as with political, economic, or intellectual 
history. 

* Even when the historian gives attention to the events which the Christian 
understanding deems most significant he may miss their real import. There 
is deep meaning in the plea, “Father forgive them for they know not what 
they do.”** Had those who crucified Jesus dreamed that they were executing 
the Son of God they would, presumably, have drawn back in terror or in 
horror. 

In the second place, the historian must recognize that from the viewpoint 
of Jesus the individual is of outstanding importance. In this he declared that 
he was expressing the mind of God. The Christian faith exalts the individual. 
Each human being, as we have said before, is regarded as intended for fel- 
lowship with the eternal God Who is love. It was to individuals that Jesus 
gave his attention. He healed men one by one. Some of his best remem- 
bered stayings and parables were to single persons. He spoke again and 
again of the value which God places on individuals. The concern of God for 
the erring, so he said, is like that of the shepherd who leaves the ninety and 
nine who are safe in the fold and seeks for the one sheep who is lost until 
he finds it," or like the father who longs for the return of a wayward son 
and rejoices when he appears, repentant.** 

Jesus was deeply concerned for the fate of his people. In his day Palestine 
was seething with unrest which a few years later broke out in open revolt 
and was followed by the destruction of Jerusalem. He clearly foresaw what 
was coming, as must any intelligent, well-poised observer who took account 
of the mounting nationalistic and religious fanaticism and who knew the 
power of Rome. He believed that the destruction had not been unavoidable, 
that had its inhabitants been willing to heed him Jerusalem might have 
escaped, but that they were so blind that the doom of the city was sealed. 
So deeply pained was he by the prospect that he wept.’ 

Yet so far as we know Jesus never engaged in politics. Indeed, at the outset 

„of his public career he had put aside as a palpable temptation the suggestion 
that he enter the political arena.** To be sure, he was accused of treasonable 
aspirations and was crucified derisively as “the King of the Jews,”*” but it is 
quite clear that he believed his kingdom to be “not of this world”*" and that 
as applied to what he had in mind and what he believed to be God’s pur- 
pose, the term had for him far other significance than that given it by men. 
From the standpoint of political wisdom and when viewed prudently the 
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program which Jesus followed seemed the sheerest madness. On the visit to 
Jerusalem which issued in his death he pursued a course which could not but 
bring down on his head the wrath of the established authorities of religion 
and the state and yet he declined either to flee or to permit his followers to 
organize or to use armed force to defend him and his cause. 

However, in the third place, Jesus did not ignore the social structures of 
mankind. He said much of the relation of individuals to other individuals 
and declared that the corollary of love for God is love for one’s neighbor." 
The Kingdom of God, of which he so often spoke, is a society. Men are to 
enter that Kingdom one by one. When they enter it, as they can here and 
now, they are to act as its members and as though the Kingdom were al- 
ready here. The standards of that Kingdom are so far above the actual at- 
tainments of any other society that Christians as members of the Kingdom 
are always a revolutionary force. It is not the purpose of the Gospel to save 
any culture. The rise and fall of cultures and empires are important in so 
far as they affect individuals, but the rise and fall may harm the individual 
no more than do the cultures and empires themselves. There is that in the 
Gospel, so Christians maintain, which enables individuals to pass through 
such experiences triumphantly, centers of healing and strength. Indeed, the 
collapse of an empire or a culture may make it possible to build what, from 
the Christian standpoint, is better. Christians must always challenge any 
civilization in which they are set. Yet they are not to be primarily destructive 
but constructive. They are to be “the salt of the earth” and “the light of the 
world.” * 

Here at last appears to be something tangible on which the historian 
would like to believe that he can lay his hand and begin to measure. Surely 
he can determine where Christians, because of their faith, have been a mold- 
ing force in history. Yet he is warned that, since the Christian set of values 
is different from that of the rank and file of men, the record of the accomp- 
lishments of Christians may not be preserved in the documents on which he 
reles. “The last shall be first and the first last.”?* The Kingdom of God, he 
is told, comes not by observation. Neither can men say about it “lo here and 
lo-there.”** 

In the fourth place, the Christian understanding of history regards history 
and time as surrounded by eternity. Christianity centers upon historical 
events and views God as acting in history. Yet it holds that the human 
drama is not completed in time, and that one must go beyond the events 
with which the historian deals and even beyond what is still to occur in 
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time in order completely to see God’s dealings with man. Of necessity and 
by its very nature history deals with time. Christianity centers upon events 
in time and also transcends them. , 

When he is confronted with the Christian understanding of history the 
historian may well feel baffled and even impatient. He may say with a wry 
smile that the Christian is like the Taoist who declared that those who know ` 
do not speak and that those who speak do not know.” Some of the key 
Christian convictions about history are not and cannot be subject to the 
tests which the historian is able to apply. For instance, the historian can 
neither absolutely prove nor disprove that God created man in His own 
image. Obviously he cannot reach beyond time and verify the Christian 
conviction concerning the goal of history. God cannot be fully known 
within history. If He could, He would be limited and would cease to be 
what the Christian faith believes Him to be. 

The difficulty is inherent in the methods to which the historian is con- 
fined. He must deal with records. Through whatever channels are open to 
him he must attempt to determine what actually happened. The records 
which are accessible to the historian are usually very faulty. In appraising 
them and in arranging and interpreting events the historian relies on his 
reason. He knows that in most of the records and in his arrangement and 
interpretation of them there is subjectivity, a subjectivity from which he 
can never be entirely emancipated. He seeks through reason to reduce the 
subjective element to a minimum, but if he is honest and well equipped he 
knows something of the limitations of reason and also suspects that the sub- 
jective element can never be completely eliminated. The historian is himself 
part of history. He is caught in it and cannot fully stand apart from it or 
view it with undiluted objectivity. 

These limitations on his work handicap the historian in all his endeavors, 
including his attempt to appraise any interpretation of history. It is not 
merely when he applies his tools to the Christian understanding of history 
that he is hampered. The historian is dealing with visible events, but there 
are also invisible forces which he cannot measure. If he is not to do violence 
to history the historian can never abstract fact from value. Yet his training, 
at least as usually given in our day, does not equip him to deal with the 
latter. Unless he is a thoroughgoing skeptic, the historian tries to discover a 
standard of values. Christianity professes to provide him with an absolute 
criterion. Yet by the processes which he normally employs the historian is 
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clumsy and baffled when he comes to appraise the Christian or any other set 
of values. 

However, limited though they are, the historian must employ such tools 
as he possesses. When he does so, much comes to light which tends to sup- 
port the Christian understanding of history. The historian as historian can 
neither refute nor demonstrate the Christian thesis, but he can detect evi- 
dence which suggests a strong probability for the truth of the Christian under- 
standing. 

Increasingly it is apparent that history must be seen in its entire setting 
and that that setting is the universe. This is what the Christian has all along 
contended. More and more man by the scientific method is recognizing that 
the universe is orderly. This supports theism. An orderly universe which 
can be explored by human reason implies a reason and a will controlling 
that universe to which the human mind is akin. 

In the development of life on the earth there seems to be purpose. Man 
appears to be the culmination, at least at this stage, of the life process on the 
planet. So far as we know, man is the only creature who is interested in his 
own past and in seeking to understand the universe. It is quite unlikely 
that this is the outcome of blind chance. Moreover, in support of the Chris- 
tian conviction, as life reaches what we believe to be higher stages, the bio- 
logical process appears to be increasingly interested in the individual rather 
than the mass. Certainly individuals are more and more differentiated from 
one another. 

The Christian belief about what happens beyond history gives relevance 
to the development of life on the earth. As we have said, it appears to be 
true that this development issues in ever higher forms of life of which man 
is, at least in the present stage, the highest. But man is obviously incom- 
plete within history. He has longings which cannot be satisfied in the brief 
span of the existence of individuals in this flesh. The Christian view of his- 
tory regards what occurs beyond physical death as essential to the realization 
of man’s capacities and holds out confident hope of that fulfillment. This is 
what is embraced in what the theologian terms apocalypticism and eschatol- 
ogy. 

The Christian conception of man provides an intelligible and reasonable 
explanation of the tragic dilemma in which man increasingly finds himself. 
On the one hand man aspires to understand the universe and adds more and 
more to his fund of knowledge. This is what we would expect if man, as the 
Christian faith declares, is created in the image of God. Man is thinking 
God’s thoughts after Him. It is clear, too, that were man to follow the law 
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of love which the Christian declares is written by God in man’s nature, he 
would be freed from the ills which he now brings on himself. He would live 
in reverence and love of God and love of his neighbor. War would be ban- 
ished. Men would co-operate the globe over in utilizing the resources of their 
environment for the physical and spiritual well-being of all. Just as clearly, 
through his departure from this law man brings on himself misery. The 
more his knowledge and mastery of his physical environment increase, the 
more man employs them on the one hand for his benefit and on the other 
for his woe. Indeed, through his misuse of that knowledge he threatens the 
existence of the civilization which he has created and even the race itself. In 
this the Christian sees the judgment by which God seeks to constrain man 
to do His will. 

But what of the redeeming love which the Christian believes God to have 
displayed in Jesus? What evidence, if any, is there that this is present and is 
proving effective? It is, of course, clear that Jesus lived, that he taught and was 
crucified, that his disciples were profoundly convinced that he was raised 
from the dead and in the strength of that conviction set out to win the world 
to allegiance to him. As the centuries pass the evidence is accumulating that, 
measured by his effect on history, Jesus is the most influential life ever lived 
on this planet. That influence appears to be mounting. It does not increase 
evenly but by pulsations of advance, retreat, and advance. It has had an un- 
precedented growth in the past four and a half centuries and especially in 
the last century and a half. Christianity is now more widely spread geo- 
graphically than it or any other religion has ever been. Only a very few 
peoples and tribes exist where it is not represented by organized groups. 

This advance has been associated with the expansion of the Occident. As 
we all know, that expansion is a recent historical phenomenon. As we also 
know, Western Europe, from which that expansion stemmed, appears to be 
waning and at times it seems that in Western Europe itself Christianity is 
declining. Yet nations, notably the United States, which trace their source 
to Western Europe, are still continuing the expansion of the Occident, and 
the culture which had its origin in the West spreads ever more widely and 
rapidly. It has become global. That Occidental civilization is in part the 
product of Christianity is obvious. In art, literature, thought, education (for 
universities and many other new types of schools have owed to it an incal- 
culable debt), in morals, and in social, economic, and political institutions 
Christianity has been a major factor. Democracy as the West understands 
that term is largely its child. A case can be made for the claim that science 
sprang from Christianity. Precisely to what degree Jesus is responsible for 
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Western culture is by no means clear. On that question large volumes could 
be written and the answers would not be definitive. Now the expansion of 
the Occident and its culture has by no means been an unmixed blessing to 
mankind. If Jesus has had a major share in the development of that culture 
and in its dynamic spread, we may well ask whether the redemption which 
the Christian declares that God wrought through him has been sufficiently 
potent to offset the ills that have accompanied the growth of what is often 
described as Christendom. 

As the influence of Jesus has spread geographically, various results have 
followed which are evidence that the transforming power which Christians 
claim for it is at work. Because of it more languages have been reduced to 
writing than through all other agencies in the history of mankind. Literacy 
is not an unmixed blessing, but it can be and has been used to further the 
enrichment of man’s life. Through the expansion of Western peoples and 
their culture, mankind has for the first time been brought together. To the 
degree that this is the result of the influence of Jesus it is a partial imple- 
mentation of the dream of the unity of mankind which is a feature of the 
Christian understanding of history. The struggle to regulate and eventually 
to eliminate the wars which make our shrinking globe so perilous a neigh- 
borhood owes much to Jesus. That he was potent in such pioneers of inter- 
national law as Francisco de Vitoria and Hugo Grotius is well attested. He 
can also be shown to have had a part in the initiation of the Hague confer- 
ences of the last generation. Such attempts at world-wide co-operation as the 

‘League of Nations and the United Nations are demonstrably to some ex- 
tent from him. However, just how large his share has been in these achieve- 
ments cannot accurately be measured. 

Much clearer is the decisive part which Jesus has had in the efforts to 
combat slavery and other forms of the exploitation of men by their fellows. 
It is significant that the first Christian priest ordained in the New World, 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, was the chief pioneer in the struggle to protect the 
Indians against the cruelties of the Spaniards, to write humane statutes in the 
Laws of the Indies, and to seek their enforcement. The list is long of the 
Spanish and Portuguese laymen and clergy who, inspired and sustained by 
their Christian faith, labored to guard the non-Europeans in the colonies in 
both hemispheres from the callous selfishness of their fellow countrymen. 
The place of his Christian faith in impelling Wilberforce in his campaign 
against the Negro slave trade is well known. So, too, is the role of the Quak- 
ers, Samuel Hopkins, and those touched by the Finney revival, consciences 
made sensitive by commitment to the Christian faith, in the movement for the 
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emancipation of Negro slaves in the United States. We are all aware of the 


efforts of the Christian missionary, David Livingstone, to curb the slave 
trade in Africa itself. Less familiar is the share of such Christian missionary 
leaders as John Philip and Cardinal Lavigerie in the campaign against 
African slavery. Christianity has been one of the most potent forces making 
for the liberation and advance of the depressed classes of India. Jesus was a 
major inspiration of Gandhi. In land after land he has contributed to the 
‘emancipation of women. In the impact of Occidental upon non-Occidental 
peoples Christian missions and other agencies inspired by him have made 
for improved medical care, for public health, for better methods of agri- 
culture, and for schools and universities better adapted to the new day than 
were their predecessors. Increasingly these features of the influence of Jesus, 
have been spreading and now in varying measure embrace mankind. 

More and more the ecclesiastical organizations which we call churches are 
becoming world-wide. They seek, not unsuccessfully, to perpetuate the in- 
fluence of Jesus and to incarnate the self giving and the fellowship which are 
of the essence of the Christian Gospel. Their divisions and quarrels are 
familiar to the historian, but in spite of them the churches have become 
global. The largest, the Roman Catholic Church, is to be found in almost 
every land and people. The non-Roman Catholic churches are fully as widely 
distributed and have been drawing together through new types of organiza- 
tions, several of which include some Roman Catholics. ] 

The transforming love of God through Jesus is seen, so the Christian 
believes, not only in collective movements but also and primarily in in- 
dividuals. Some of these individuals loom large in the records which are at 
hand for the historian. Among these are Paul of Tarsus, Augustine of Hippo, 
Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, Ignatius Loyola, George Fox, and John 
Wesley. Indeed, the list could be extended to many pages. What from the 
Christian standpoint would be a full and therefore an accurate list can never 
be compiled, for it would need to include untold millions for whom no 
record survives. Moreover, for those whose records we have, we cannot de- 
termine with complete accuracy just which qualities and changes of char- 
acter are due to the Christian faith and which to other factors. For the quali- 
ties of character, too, which the Christian view prizes no accurate measure- 
ments are possible. They are real, but are not capable of being plumbed by 
the methods which are at the historian’s disposal. Nor can we judge their 
full effects on other lives and upon human society as a whole. Yet we have 
enough information to permit some generalizations which possess rough 
accuracy. We know that under Christian influence changes in character 
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take place. Sometimes these appear to be sudden. More often they come by 
gradual, almost imperceptible stages. In some lives they are outstanding. In 
many they are slight. Yet when we see them we recognize them. They are 
_ the qualities commended in the Sermon on the Mount and in other parts of 

. the Gospels and in the Epistles of the New Testament. Often we find them 
nourished in small groups of those who have sought to commit themselves 
fully as Christians. Indeed, those in whom the Christian faith predominates 
as a transforming force have always been small minorities. Yet often they 
have had effects which far outstrip their own borders. 

_ These many results of Christianity, in society at large, in individuals, and 
in groups, are what we would expect from what the Christian calls the Holy 
Spirit. They are, so the Christian maintains, in consequence of stimuli issuing 
from the divine initiative, stimuli marked by the characteristics displayed in 
Jesus and tied up historically with him. Yet they are more than the length- 
ened influence of a great life. The Christian understanding of history is that 
it is through the Holy Spirit which is God Himself that God continues to 
work in history. Thus God respects man’s will but continuously brings His 
love to bear on man. It is through the Holy Spirit, the Christian believes, that 
as the centuries pass the influence of Jesus grows rather than wanes. 

Somewhere in this region lies a possible explanation of one of the most 
perplexing questions provoked by the Christian understanding of history. 
Why is it that what the Christian deems evil and good continue side by side 
in individuals and in groups? Why do even ecclesiastical bodies display 
both, bodies presumably the result of God’s love, the embodiment of the 
Christian community of love? Why do some of the chronic ills of mankind, 
notably war, attain their most colossal dimensions in lands and through peo- 
ples that have long been under Christian influence? Why are some of what 
seem to be the gifts of God and the effects of Christianity twisted to man’s 
hurt? Here we recall the fashion in which science and its fruits are so often 
turned to man’s destruction. Has God failed? Is His sovereignty com- 
promised? Is His salvation through Jesus frustrated? Is the influence of 
Jesus, though growing, always to be a minority force, outstripped by the 
forces opposed to it and perhaps even provoking them to greater activity? 
Is, therefore, the Christian view of history an illusion? 

As we meditate on these persistent questions we need to remind our- 
selves again that the Christian understanding of history presupposes a de- 
gree of freedom of man’s will, sufficient for man to accept or reject God’s 
love. We must also recall that the issues are not new. They are posed in 
their most vivid form in the crucifixion of Jesus. Here, as the Christian sees 
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it, man’s blindness to God’s purpose and man’s self-assertiveness were in 
stark contrast with the seeming weakness and futility of God’s chosen way of 
showing His love. Indeed, this is what we should expect if the Christian 
teaching of man and God is in accord with the facts. Man’s rebellion be- 
comes most marked when God's love is most clearly displayed. In the cross 
and in the other perversions of God's gifts is seen the judgment as well as 
the love of God. 

Yet, if God is love and is sovereign, His judgments must be a way to the 
triumph of His love. It is, therefore, not surprising that following the 
crucifixion there came a fresh release of power in the lives of those who be- 
gan to see something of the significance of the death of Jesus and freely ac- 
cepted the forgiveness and love of God. It is understandable that the cross 
became the symbol of the Christian faith and has been the confidence and in- 
spiration of millions to face triumphantly the evil in them and about them. 
Similarly the abuses of God’s love which have followed the crucifixion and 
have been painfully apparent in those cultures where the influence of Jesus 
has been most marked have been the occasion for millions to seek to elimi- 
nate the evils of which they are the symptoms and thus have given rise to 
something better than had been there before, both in individual lives and in 
the collective life of mankind. , 

The struggle continues. Civilization becomes more complex. All man- 
* kind is bound together ever more closely in the bundle of life and the dis- 
orders of one segment affect the whole. Yet the efforts to combat these dis- 
orders mount and more and more make themselves felt throughout the earth. 
Increasingly they have a major source in Jesus, and what Christians have 
believed about his birth, his life, his death, and his resurrection. Here is one of 
the strongest reasons for confidence in the accuracy of the Christian view of 
history. The historian, be he Christian or non-Christian, may not know 
whether God will fully triumph within history. He cannot conclusively dem- 
onstrate the validity of the Christian understanding of history. Yet he can es- 
tablish a strong probability for the dependability of its insights. That is the 
most which can be expected of human reason in any of the realms of 
knowledge. 
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John Evans’ Strange Journey 
Part 1 The Welsh Indians 


Davip WiLLiams* 


NO historian of any phase of American history around 1800, even though he 
be as far away as Wales, can fail to sight the towering figure of Thomas 
Jefferson. If he writes of exploration beyond the Mississippi, some act or 
utterance of Jefferson either sets his course or gives him a point of departure. 
This is true of the story here told of the journeys of a simple Methodist 
Welshman, John Evans, who made a map of his wanderings. But the story 
of John Evans and why he wandered and made the map that came into 
Jefferson’s hands to be passed on by him to Meriwether Lewis has a fabled 
background in the twelfth century. It involves the more extensive wander- 
ings of a mythical Welsh prince and his followers and their reputed descend- 
ants, the Welsh Indians. Thus John Evans becomes the connecting link 
between two stories, neither one told before in full to Americans. The first, 
that of the Welsh Indians, might have been left to an allusive paragraph 
introducing John Evans and his map. But a reading public that is hearing 
much of the Newport Tower and the Kensington rune stone may not be 
uninterested in a story that begins in an equally dim past. Its sources and 
names are to an American unpronounceably Welsh but this need not trouble 
the reader interested in the origin of a myth so persistent that it brought 
John Evans to the plains of the Dakotas and finally, while in the service of 
the Spanish king, to death and an unmarked grave in New Orleans. It will, 
I hope, relieve him of the necessity of looking wise though uncomprehend- 
ing when the Welsh Indians are mentioned or of reading any more about 
them unless he is a philologist or a folklorist. But the story, remote though 
its origins may be, still begins with the inescapable Jefferson and John Evans’ 
map. The nexus of these two is the oft-told story of the expedition of Cap- 
tain Meriwether Lewis and Captain William Clark, who set out from their 


*The author is professor of Welsh history in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
1 For assistance in connection with certain matters I am indebted to Mrs. Helen Ramage, 
Mr. Ifor B. Powell, Professor R. A. Preston, Dr. M. M. Quaife, Mr. E. E, Rich, and Professor 
G. J. Williams. Quotation from documents in the archives of the Hudson's Bay Company is by 
the kind permission of the governor and committee of the Company. The Missouri Historical 
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camp above St. Louis on May 14, 1804, and reached the Pacific Coast on 
November 15, 1805. This historic safari needs only to be recalled, not retold.’ 

The leader of the expedition, Captain Meriwether Lewis, was a protégé of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, on becoming President of the United States in 1801, 
had appointed him his private secretary. No one appreciated more fully than 
Jefferson the importance of western exploration, and even before the final 
purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon in 1803 he had obtained from Con- 
gress a grant of 2,500 dollars for this expedition. News of the purchase, in 
fact, reached Washington as the explorers were about to start. Jefferson also 
took a personal interest in collecting for Lewis all the information available 
and on January 13, 1804, he wrote to him as follows: 


I now enclose you a map of the Missouri as far as the Mendans, 12 or 1500 
miles I presume above its mouth; it is said to be very accurate having been done by 
a Mr. Evans by order of the Spanish government, but whether he corrected by 
astronomical observation or not we are not informed. 


Nine days later Jefferson wrote again: 


In that of the 13th inst. I enclosed you a map of a Mr. Evans, a Welshman, 
employed by the Spanish government for that purpose, but whose original object 
I believe had been to go in search of the Welsh Indians said to be up the Missouri. 
On this subject a Mr. Rees of the same nation established in the Western part of 
Pennsylvania will write to you.’ 


The “Mr. Evans, a Welshman,” whose strange quest in the New World 
had thus come to the notice of the President of the United States, was a cer- 
tain John Thomas Evans. He was a native of Waunfawr, in his day a long, 
straggling village, partly in the parish of Llanbeblig and partly in that of 
Betws Garmon, some three to four miles from the town of Caernarvon. The 
village is important in the early history of Methodism in North Wales, and 
the first “society” in this district was founded in the farmhouse of Hafod y 
Rhug, possibly by the great Methodist leader, Howell Harris, himself.* Care 
of the little flock fell to Evan Dafydd, the tenant of Hafod y Rhug, who 
thereupon became a Methodist exhorter. After his death in 1750 this duty 
devolved upon his son-in-law, Thomas Evans, who had moved into the 

2 Of the many accounts the latest is John Bakeless, Lewis and Clark: Partners in Discovery 
(New York, 1947). 

3 Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., The Original Journals of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1904), 
VII, 291-92. In the index Thwaites wrongly identifies Evans with Lewis Evans, the Pennsyl- 
vanian map maker. (For Lewis Evans see H. N. Jerman, “Lewis Evans, Mapmaker,” National 
Library of Wales Journal, IL [1942], 173-74.) For no apparent reason Thwaites identifies Rées 
with Thomas Rees, a bookseller of London. As will be seen later on, this Rees was Morgan 


John Rhys. No letter from him to Meriwether Lewis seems to be extant. 
4 W. Hobley, Hanes Methodistiaeth Arfon (Caernarvon, 1913), II, 24. 
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locality from Tai'r Ffynnon, near Bangor, possibly on his marriage.’ He lived 
first of all at the farmhouse of Gwredog Uchaf, and here it is presumed that 
his son John Evans, the future explorer, was born in 1770.° Later the family 
moved to Hafod Olau, on the other side of the River Gwyrfai. 

The father gained some distinction as a preacher, and went on extended 
preaching tours to other parts of Wales. In his own locality his influence 
was great, but he died of tuberculosis on September 4, 1788, at the early age 
of forty-eight.” One of his sons, Evan Evans, followed his father’s calling and 
was a preacher of unusual promise, but he, also, died on February 24, 1797, 
probably of the same disease, when he was only twenty-four.* It is evident, 
therefore, that the explorer was brought up in a pious home, and it is well to 
realize that the purpose of his journey later on was, at least in part, a mis- 
sionary one.” He wished, he said, to open the door of everlasting gospel to 
the wretched savages.*” Indeed, one of the supporters of his venture deplored 
the fact that, judging by his letters, he had some of the “giddiness” of the 
Methodists.** : 

Among the associates of his childhood was the son of another Methodist 
exhorter of Waunfawr. This was David Thomas, known to Welsh letters as 
Dafydd Ddu Eryri, and perhaps the most considerable poet of his day in 
Wales. He was some ten years older than John Evans, whose father he com- 
memorated in an elegy,” and as he opened a school in the village before he 
was twenty* it may well be that he was John Evans’ schoolmaster. It is also 


5 For the locality of Tai'r Ffynnon see Hobley, II, 28, and Y Drysorfa, 1883, pp. 177-78. 
This place must have remained in the possession of the family, for in a letter from John Evans 
to Thomas Evans, whom he addresses as “Dear Brother,” from Baltimore, dated St. Stephen’s 
Day (December 26), 1792, he states that were Thomas Evans to sell Tai’r Ffynnon and come 
to America he could buy with the money a tract of land larger than the estate of Glyn Llifon. 
Cylchgrawn Cynmraeg, II (May, 1793), 114-16. The fact that John Evans bore the baptismal 
names of John Thomas does not necessarily preclude his having a brother named Thomas. Dr. 
Samuel Jones also wrote on May 8, 1793, from Lower Dublin, Pennsylvania, to Thomas Evans 
about his brother. Ibid., II (August, 1793), 150. 

8 He was christened on April 14, 1770. “John the son of Thomas Evan and Anne his wife,” 
entry in parish register of Betws Garmon; transcript in National Library of Wales. 

T Hobley, loc. cit.; Robert Jones, Rhos Lan, Drych yr Amseroedd, ed. by O. M. Edwards 
(Wrexham, 1898), p. 117; D. J. Lewis, Dau Can Mlwyddiant Bethel, Y Waunfawr (Caernarvon, 
1946), p. 23. 

8 Hobley, loc. cit.; Robert Jones, loc. cit.; He was christened on January 27, 1773. That there 
was a brother, David, in addition to John, Evan, and Thomas is shown by the obituary notice 
of (Mrs.) Ann Jones, daughter of David Evans of Hafod Olau, in Y Drysorfa, 1861, p. 98, which 
mentions the family connection. 

9 Isaac Foulkes, Geirlyfr Bywgraffiadol o Enwogion Cymru (Liverpool, 1870), sub nom. John 
Evans. 

10 John Evans to Thomas Evans, Dec. 26, 1792, Cylchgrawn Cynmraeg, loc. cit, 

3 William Jones, Llangadfan to William Owen [-Pughe], n.d., National Library of Wales, 
MS. 13221 E, folio 301. The word used is “penchwibandod.” 

12 David Thomas, “Marwnad er coffadwriaeth am Thomas Evans o’r Waunfawr yn Arfon,” 
Corph Y Gainc nen Ddifyrwch Teuluaidd (Caernarvon, 1834), pp. 355-62. 
ás 18 Robert Williams, Eminent Welshmen (Llandovery, 1852), p. 484, sub nom. David 

omas. 
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possible that it was Dafydd Ddu who gave him introduction to the group 
of London Welshmen who were so profoundly to influence his life, for the 
Poet was in frequent correspondence with them. Certain it is that the youth 
went to London to earn his livelihood, though when or in what occupation 
is not known." 

This London-Welsh group had its center in the literary society of the 
Gwyneddigion, which had been founded in 1771 and was now at the height 
of its activity. Their leader and patron was Owen Jones (Owain Myfyr), a 
prosperous furrier in Thames Street. But their literary mentor was the 
lexicographer William Owen (who adopted the name of Pughe on suc- 
ceeding to an estate in 1806). Among other members was David Samwell, a 
surgeon in the Royal Navy who had accompanied Captain Cook on his 
voyages and had witnessed his death at the hands of the natives in the 
Hawaiian Islands. It was the Gwyneddigion Society which sponsored the 
re-establishment of the eisteddfod, and the political sympathies of its mem- 


bers were apparent in the subject, “Liberty.” which they set for the prize 
poem and prize essay at the St. Asaph eisteddfod of 1790. The winning pocm 


was that of David Thomas (Dafydd Ddu Eryri), and the essay prize went to 
Walter Davies (Gwallter Mechain). They were also reputed to be supporters 
of the Cylchgrawn Cynmraeg, the first periodical in Welsh to discuss political 
matters, whose editor, a Baptist minister, Morgan John Rhys, had imbibed 
some of the ideas of the French Revolution during his stay in Paris in 1791. 
But the most picturesque of their associates was Edward Williams (Iolo 
Morganwg), the self-styled “Bard of Liberty.” A literary stonemason of 
Glamorgan, a poet of some repute in both Welsh and English, he was, with- 
out question, the most erudite man of his day in the history of Wales and 
of its literature, but the romantic atmosphere of the time and his own perver- 
sity led him to fabricate a wealth of ancient historical and literary material, 
which he successfully imposed upon his contemporaries to the confusion of 
Welsh scholarship until our own day. 

The society of Gwyneddigion met on the first Monday of every month, 
and out of it seems to have grown another society, the Caradogion, meeting 
every Saturday night at the Bull’s Head in Wallbrook. Without doubt, the 
primary purpose of both societies was convivial, but their discussions were 
literary, and out of them came in 1801 the Myvyrian Archatology, edited by 
Owen Jones (Owain Myfyr), William Owen [-Pughe] and Edward Wil- 


14 In the letter to Thomas Evans to which reference has been made, John Evans asks the 
recipient to inform his friend (fy nghar), David Thomas, that he had sung one of his carols on 
the previous day, ie., on Christmas Day. He says that he had already more friends in America 
than in Wales or in England, which implies some stay in England, presumably in London, before 
his departure. 
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liams (lolo Morganwg). This was a corpus of genuine old Welsh texts 
mingled with Williams’ fabrications, for the prosperous furrier, despite his 
real interest in Welsh antiquities, was in no position to detect literary for- 
geries, and the lexicographer’s industry was matched only by his credulity. 
All, indeed, were incurably romantic, and for them the line was very faint 
between what was true and what they wished to believe. In common with 
all writers of the romantic movement they were especially interested in 
everything which was strange and remote in place and time. Small wonder, 
then, that they seized with avidity on the legend of the discovery of the New 
World in the year 1170 by Madoc, the son of Owain Gwynedd, a prince of 
North Wales, and of the existence in the wilds of America of a tribe of 
Welsh Indians descended from him and his followers. 

The Madoc legend has produced a voluminous literature, some of it 
critical but most of it devoid of any value whatsoever. This confused mass of 
material was subjected to a rigorous examination by Thomas Stephens in 
the essay which he unsuccessfully submitted to the Llangollen eisteddfod of 
1858 and which was published posthumously in 1893 under the editorship of 
Llywarch Reynolds.** Since Stephens’ examination of it, further belief in the 
legend can only be regarded as a matter of faith not dependent upon proof. 
Stephens had little difficulty in showing that the genuine chronicles of Wales, 
the Annales Cambriae and Brut y Tywysogion, not only do not mention the 
discovery but know nothing of a son to Owain Gwynedd named Madoc. 
Yet, conclusive as Stephens’ argument was, his case would have been stronger 
had he noticed that the Madoc mentioned by the bard Cynddelw, a contem- 
porary of Owain Gwynedd, was a member of the prince’s bodyguard and 
not of his family,*® while the Madoc of another contemporary bard, Prydydd 
y Moch, is of unknown parentage,” and is associated with Owain Gwynedd 
only by the editors of the Myvyrian Archatology.** Needless to say, neither 
poet has any reference to the discovery of land in the west. Moreover the 
supposedly medieval triad on “the three disappearances of the island of 
Britain,” *® which speaks of the disappearance of Garvan son of Aeddan, of 
Merddin the bard of Aurelius Ambrosius, and, thirdly, of “Madoc, son of 
Owain, who went to sea with three hundred men in ten ships, and it is not 

15 Thomas Stephens, Madoc: An Essay on the Discovery of America by Madoc ap Owen 
Gwynedd in the Twelfth Century (London, 1893). The essay was not awarded the prize as the 
subject set implied the truth of the legend and Stephens sought to prove that it was untrue. 

16 Owen Jones, William Owen [-Pughe], and Edward Williams, eds., Myvyrian Archaiology 
(London, 1801), I, 225. The word “tenlu” was used in the sense of bodyguard. 

17 Ibid., 1, 289. 

18 Ib2d., 1, xxv. 


19 Ibid., II, 59. Triads, associating together three persons or incidents, are a common literary 
form in medieval Welsh. 
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known to what place they went,” is an invention of Iolo Morganwg, who 
was not above fabricating a little evidence on occasion.” Indeed the only 
authentic reference before Elizabethan times to a son to Owain Gwynedd 
named Madoc is in a poem, dated about 1440, by Maredudd ap Rhys.” But 
this poet makes no mention of his discovery of America, or even of his sailing 
to the west. He merely quotes Madoc’s love of the sea to justify his own 
devotion to the craft of fishing. In this matter he adduces also the example 
of St. Peter, but no one has based thereon an argument for the prior discovery 
of America by the apostle. 

How the legend arose still remains a mystery, but it found its way into 
the “Historie of Cambria” which the reputable Tudor geographer, Hum- 
phrey Lhoyd of Denbigh, left unpublished when he died in 1568.2? Lhoyd 
speaks of Madoc’s discovery of a new land, which he identifies as either 
Nova Hispania or Florida, of his return home, and of his second departure. 
The author admits that there were “manie fables fained” of this voyage, “but 
sure it is,” he adds, “that there he was.” Lhoyd also touches upon a matter 
of great interest to the Elizabethans, for he draws this conclusion: “where- 
upon it is manifest that that countrie was long before by Brytaines dis- 
covered, afore either Columbus or Americus Vesputius lead anie Spaniardes 
thither.” Striking corroboration of this was soon to be obtained in the tales 
told by one David Ingram of Barking, who had sailed with Sir John Haw- 
kins, for he proved to be the first of many travelers to hear Welsh words 
spoken by aborigines in America. So when the legend first appeared in print 
it was in a pamphlet by Sir George Peckham written in 1583 to prove Queen 
Elizabeth’s lawful title to the New World based not only on Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s discoveries but also on those of Madoc.” Peckham relied: both on 
David Ingram and on an “auncient Welch chronicle,” but he fell into error 
in his comments on the Welsh words which Ingram thought he had heard, 
especially the name of a strange new bird, the penguin, for in his account 
Pengwyn appears as the name both of an island and of a bird. “In trueth,” 
he adds in reference to the latter, “they say the Fowles have white heads,” but 


20G, J. Williams, lolo Morganwg a Chywyddau'r Ychwanegiad (London, 1926), p. 196. 
Stephens, in fact, suspected that this triad was not older than the seventeenth century. Stephens, 
p. 21. 

21 Ifor Williams, ed., Gwyneddon MS 3 (Cardiff, 1931), p. 201. 

22 H. Lhoyd, “The historie of Cambria now called Wales .. . corrected augmented and con- 
tinued out of Records and best approved Authors, by David Powel, Doctor in divinitie” (1584). 
The MS. is Cotton Caligula A. vi. ff 1-221 (British Museum). 

23 Anon. [Sir George Peckham], 4 True Reporte of the late discoveries and possession taken 
in the right of the Crowne of England of the Newfound Landes: By that valiant and worthye 
Gentleman, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Knight. Wherein is also briefly sette downe her highnesse 
lawful Tytle thereunto .. . (London, 1583). 
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in this Ingram was wrong, for despite the similarity of the name to the two 
Welsh words, “white head,” the heads of penguins are black. 

Dr. David Powel, whose augmented edition of Humphrey Lhoyd ap- 
peared the following year, avoided some of Peckham’s errors (the island, 
for example, now became a “white rock”), but he evidently relied on Peck- 
ham, as the sidenotes to his account indicate. He identified the chronicle as 
that of Gutyn Owen, which, indeed, he claimed to have seen, but such a 
work is not otherwise known to have existed. Hakluyt, however, printed 
both Dr. Powel’s version”* and Peckham’s pamphlet," thus giving wide 
currency to the story at a time when the struggle with Spain was at its 
height. “And therefore some went about to entitle Queen Elizabeth to the 
soveraignty of these countries,” states Peter Heylyn, the geographer, who’ 
however adds, despite his own Welsh origin, that “she wisely did reject these 
counsels . . . not loving to put her sithe into another man’s harvest,” *° a senti- 
ment which may well be a reflection of King James’s anxiety, when this was 
being written in 1621, to cause no offense to Spain. 

In the seventeenth century the Madoc legend was often repeated, though 
with no great change, until 1686, when it received a startling addition. In that 
year one Morgan Jones, a minister in the neighborhood of New York, signed 
a formal statement to the effect that seventeen years previously he had been 
captured south of Virginia by the Tuscorara tribe of Indians. As they were 
about to put him to death he uttered a few words in Welsh, and, to his 
amazement, these were understood by an Indian of the Doeg tribe who was 
present. The Doeg thereupon arranged for his ransom and took him to his 
own people, among whom Morgan Jones lived for four months, preaching 
to them in the British tongue, as, indeed, could have been expected of him, 
no less often than three times a week.” 

This strange story was told by Morgan Jones to the Welsh Quaker, 
Thomas Lloyd, one of the ablest of the political leaders of Pennsylvania in 
its early days, who acted as president of its provincial council in Penn’s 
absence, and the formal statement which Jones had signed was sent by 

24 Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations; Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the 
English Nation (London, 1927), V, 79-80. 

25 Ibid., II, 42-78. 

26 Peter Heylyn, Microcosmos: A Little Description of the Great World (6th ed., Oxford, 
1633), p. 768. 

27 This statement has been printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1740 (by Theophilus Evans. 
This version differs in slight details from the others); in Rivington’s New York Gazette, 1770; 
in N. Owen, British Remains (London, 1777); in George Burder, The Welsh Indians, or a Col- 
lection of Papers . . . dedicated to the Missionary Society (Coventry, 1797); in James Riker, 
Annals of Newtown in Queen's County, New York (New York, 1852); in Edward Owen, “Prince 
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Lloyd to his brother, Charles Lloyd of Dolobran in Montgomeryshire.”* It 
was to become the basis of all subsequent theories about the existence of 
Welsh Indians, and its veracity is therefore a matter of some importance. 
In the absence of other evidence, belief in its authenticity must largely de- 
pend upon an estimate of Morgan Jones’s character, and this turns out to 
have been somewhat questionable. He had been a fellow student of Thomas 
and Charles Lloyd at Jesus College, Oxford,” and had emigrated to America 
presumably soon after the Restoration of Charles II. In 1680 he became the 
third pastor of the Presbyterian church at Newtown, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of New York. But he was soon in difficulties with his flock about 
the payment of his salary, and took the matter to the courts. He removed 
to Staten Island, but the same difficulties arose there, some of his members 
giving as their excuse for nonpayment that he was a man of “ill-life and 
conversation.” He then returned to his church at Newtown, though his 
claims against his flock were still outstanding, but within a few months he 
had moved to another church in the neighborhood. On the whole, what is 
known of his career does not produce much confidence in the truth of his 
extraordinary statement.%9 

When his narrative first appeared in print, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1740, war had once more broken out between Spain and 
England, and the Reverend Theophilus Evans’ article on the subject in this 
periodical is called “The Crown of England’s Title to America prior to that 
of Spain.” ** But in the course of the eighteenth century the story became of 

28 Charles Lloyd to “Hon® Cousin,” Aug. 14, 1704, in N. Owen, op. cit., pp. 107-11. Ac- 
cording to Theophilus Evans, loc. cit., the account came into the possession of Edward Lhuyd, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. 

29 Charles Lloyd, loc. cit. He has been identified with Morgan Jones, the ejected Baptist min- 
ister of Llanmadoc (Henry Blackwell, 4 Bibliography of Welsh Americana, National Library of 
Wales Journal, Supplement Series III, No. 1. [1942], p. 68). Calamy, however, disrnisses this 
Morgan Jones as “an honest ploughman” (Edmund Calamy, The Nonconformist's Memorial, ed. 
by Samuel Palmer [London, 1803], III, 502). This would be cavalier treatment of an alumnus 
of Jesus College, even if Calamy’s dislike of Baptists is taken into account. Moreover the Morgan 
Jones who was captured by the Indians was minister of a Presbyterian church. 

30 Riker, Annals of Newtown. The relevant extracts were communicated by H.B.N.Y. (i.e. 
Henry Blackwell, New York) to Bye-Gones Relating to Wales and the Border Counties, Sept. 16, 
1891, pp. 168-69. Henry Blackwell in his MS. “Dictionary of Welsh Biography,” N.L.W., MS. 
9263 A, quotes the following extract from the town records of Newtown: “Att Towne meating, 
Feb. 28, 1683, it is also voted that Mr. Morgan Jones shall be scoole master of Newtown, and 
will teach on the Sabath days to those that will come to hear him, alowing him for exercising on 
the Sabath day what every one pleases.” On the basis of this, Blackwell and several other writers 
claim for Morgan Jones the distinction of having established a Sunday School a century before 
Robert Raikes. This is an obvious misreading of the record. His teaching on the Sabbath, for 
which he is to have a free will offering, is obviously intended to mean his ordinary ministerial 
duties. His quarrel with his flock in his earlier stay at Newtown had been on the question whether 
each inhabitant of the town should be assessed for a contribution to the minister’s salary or 
whether they should make a free will offering, “what every one pleases.” His duties as “scoole 
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interest for a new reason, as the Protestant churches of Europe and America 
embarked upon ever-increasing missionary activity, for the missionaries, like 
the Elizabethan travelers, soon came across men who had heard Indians 
speak a language which appeared to be Welsh.** It was a matter of more 
than usual urgency to bring the gospel to these benighted descendants of 
Madoc. For it seemed to be generally assumed that they had lost their reli- 
gion, though, according to some accounts, they preserved a sacred “book” or 
parchment, which was believed to be the Bible in Welsh. Writers on the 
subject were not troubled by any considerations as to how Madoc could have 
taken a “book” to America three hundred years before the invention of 
printing, or how he had become possessed of a version of the scriptures in 
Welsh four hundred years before the translation of the Bible into that lan- 
guage. Strange tales, also, now became generally current about the existence 
in the Far West of Indians who were lighter in skin than the other tribes. 
These could be regarded as the descendants of Madoc or of the early Norse- 
men, according to the taste and nationality of the narrator. But whatever 
their origin, they exercised a fascination on the minds of a generation brought 
up on tales of exploration in strange lands, while the growth of national 
sentiment, which was related to the same romantic movement in literature, 
led the Welsh, as it did other peoples, to take pride in the legendary glories 
of their race. It was to be expected that sooner or later someone would go 
in search of the Welsh Indians. 

Among those interested in Madoc was the Reverend William Richards, a 
Welsh Baptist minister of King’s Lynn in Norfolk, who combined a skeptical 
attitude toward some of the fundamental truths of the Christian religion 
with an entirely uncritical acceptance of narratives concerning the religion 
of the druids, as well as of the fabrications of lolo Morganwg.** On October 
14, 1789, he wrote to the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine a letter setting 
forth a full account of Madoc, and of Morgan Jones’s adventures, and adding 
that he understood that “a Welsh gentleman now in London” was “actually 
engaged in an expedition to the New World in order fully to ascertain the 
truth of this ancient tradition.” ** This letter the editor did not publish, but 








Prif Oesoedd (1st ed., 1716; 2d ed., 1740), a highly uncritical history of Wales which is of great 
literary value. 

32 Charles Beatty, The Journal of Two Months’ Tour with a view of promoting Religion 
among the Frontier Inhabitants of Pensylvania (London, 1768), pp. 24-26. 

38 See, e.g., his “Essay on Druidism,” prefixed to his Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial: or 
Cambro-British Biography (London, 1820). 

84 This letter is printed in John Evans, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Reverend 
William Richards, LL.D. (London, 1819), pp. 264-71. Richards had obtained his information 
about the proposed expedition from the Bury Post for August 26, 1789. He did not know the 
identity of the Welsh gentleman. 
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he accepted another letter, dated October 24, from a correspondent who 
signed himself “M.F.,” and who incorporated a paper giving all the Eliza- 
bethan references to Madoc. From these “M.F.” argued that if prior dis- 
covery gave a title to any land then England had a full claim to America." 
It is evident that the outbreak of yet another conflict with Spain (this time 
over Nootka Sound) had revived interest in this matter, and that it was this 
aspect which appeared of importance to the editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

In the meantime another literary dissenting minister, Dr. John Williams 
of Sydenham,” had been collecting evidence on the subject for “above thirty 
years,” which he had intended to publish “had the late misunderstanding 
with Spain never happened.”* It was, however, early in 1791 that his book 
appeared under the title An Enquiry into the Truth of the Tradition con- 
cerning the Discovery of America by Prince Madog ab Owen Gwynedd 
about the Year 1170. With formidable erudition, the author dealt not only 
with the Spanish claim, but with the evidence from Elizabethan writers and 
from Morgan Jones’s narrative, and particularly, as might be expected, from 
missionary reports. : 

The book evidently caused the most intense interest among London 
Welshmen, who were not difficult to convince in the matter. They became 
doubly certain when corroboration came from a mysterious visitor to London 
in the spring of 1791. This was a Cherokee chief named William Bowles, on 
whom the courtesy title of “general” was usually bestowed. In fact, Bowles 
was ‘not an Indian at all, but an Irish-American married to a Cherokee wife, 
who had chosen to live among the savages and become an Indian warrior. 
His presence in London evidently caused some stir, and so Dr. David Sam- 
well and William Owen [-Pughe] sought his opinion on the matter which 
interested them. They had two interviews with him,* and came away fully 
convinced, for the general knew of a Welshman who had escaped from 
Mexico and had crossed through the country of the Welsh Indians. It was 
the general, also, who identified these Indians with the Padoucas, a name 
which immediately impressed the lexicographer, William Owen [-Pughe], 
as a corruption of Madogwys, the people of Madoc. Further evidence than 
` this no reasonable person could require. 

Dr. Samwell reported to the Gwyneddigion on the very day of his first 
35 Gentleman's Magazine, 1789, p. 1067. 

86 For his life see Cambrian Register, III (1818), 190-91. 

87 John Williams, An Enquiry into the Truth of the Tradition concerning the Discovery of 


America by Prince Madog ab Owen Gwynedd about the Year 1170 (London, 1791), p. viii. 
38 William Owen [-Pughe] to Paul Panton, Apr. 2, 1791, N.L.W., MS. 32 B, folio 96. 
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“audience” with General Bowles.** William Owen [-Pughe], also, conveyed 
the new information to his many friends and acquaintances, to Dafydd Ddu 
Eryri, for example, who replied somewhat skeptically. He wrote identical 
letters to the two literary squires, Paul Panton of Plas Gwyn in Anglesey * 
and Thomas Pennant of Downing in Flintshire,*? mentioning that several 
persons were ready to go in search of the Indians, but that a small “subscrip- 
tion” would be necessary to enable them to do so, and expressing a hope that 
this would have the exalted patronage of his correspondents. It was, no doubt, 
with the same idea of raising funds that he began a series of letters to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in each of which he was able to produce new 
evidence. 

Meanwhile there was much searching of maps and globes, and the 
Padoucas were located beyond the Missouri River.* This was certainly far 
enough away from the Cherokees, and still further from the mysterious 
Doegs to whom Morgan Jones had preached, but, in the wilds of America, 
a distance of a thousand miles or so was, no doubt, a small matter. To clarify 
their ideas the Caradogion decided further to devote an evening, early in 
May, 1791, to a debate on the subject,“ and to this they invited the general, 
but he was not able to be present. The authenticity of the legend was de- 
fended in this debate by William Owen [-Pughe] and Dr. Samwell, and 
their opponents were Sion Ceiriog (John Edwards) and Ned Mén (Edward 
Jones). It would appear that this session at the Bull’s Head was unusually 
uproarious, if reliance is to be placed on a satirical poem, “The Padouca 
Hunt” in which Dr. Samwell celebrated the occasion, but this production, 
itself, leaves one in some doubt as to the genuineness of the doctor’s own 
professed belief in Madoc.** 


39 David Samwell to the Gwyneddigion, Mar. 23, 1791, in British Museum Additional MS. 
14957; printed in Notes and Queries, Mar. 2, 1850, Transactions of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion, 1926-27, pp. 111-12, and National Library of Wales Journal, Y (1942), 143. 

40 David Thomas to William Owen. [-Pughe], Mar. 28, 1791, N.L.W., MS. 13221 E, folio 
325. 

tl William Owen [-Pughe] to Paul Panton, Apr. 2, 1791, N.L.W., MS. 32 B, folios 92-97 
(copy). 

42 William Owen [-Pughe] to Thomas Pennant, Apr. 2, 1791, N.L.W., MS. 9072 E, folio 
253 (copy). . 

43 Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1791, P- 329; May, 1791, p. 396; June, 1791, p. 534. 

44 Deslisle’s map of Louisiana (1718) gives the Padoucas as inhabiting the upper reaches of 
the Kansas River. This map was followed by most eighteenth century cartographers. It is repro- 
duced in Raphael N. Hamilton, “The Early Cartography of the Missouri Valley," American His- 
torical Review, XXXIX (1934), 656. The Padoucas were visited by De Bourgmont in 1724; 
Louis Houck, History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), I, 204. 

45 Owen Jones (Owain Myvyr) to Walter Davies (Gwallter Mechain), May 5, 1791, N.L.W., 
MS. 1806, folio 434, printed in Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 
1926-27, p. 111, and reproduced in National Library of Wales Journal, YY (1941), 63 and ibid, II 
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The learned, if heterodox, Baptist minister of Lynn, Dr. William Richards, 
also had been examining maps, in Dr. Morgan Jones’s academy in Hammer- 
smith, and had located the Padoucas on the Missouri.*? Moreover he com- 
municated with the pastor of the Baptist church at Lower Dublin, near 
Philadelphia, Dr. Samuel Jones, and found that he was a firm believer in the 
existence of white Indians. But a much more formidable researcher had 
now entered the field in the person of one of Dr. Samuel Jones's distant 
relatives.“ This was none other than the Bard of Liberty, lolo Morganwg, 
whom Dr. Richards characterized as “the Taliesin and Aneurin of his age, 
and one of the most worthy and distinguished characters among the present 
generation of Cambro-Britons.”*° 

lolo was in London in the summer of 1791 in connection with the pub- 
lication of his forthcoming Poems, Lyric and Pastoral. He shared to the full 
the prevailing interest in the Welsh Indians. Moreover, he himself desired 
to emigrate to: America. His three brothers had already gone to live in the 
West Indies," and poverty alone seems to have prevented him from going 
as well. For, nine years later, he still wished to take advantage of the scheme 
of the iron master, Richard Crawshay, to settle Welsh iron workers in Penn- 
sylvania,* and even in 1805, when he was approaching his sixtieth year, he 
still retained a hope that he might to go Jamaica.** In 1791 he was only forty- 
five years of age. An expedition to look for Welsh Indians would both satisfy 
his romantic intellectual curiosity and be the means of enabling him to 
emigrate to the New World. 

lolo therefore wrote a lengthy letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine greatly 
supplementing the information given in previous issues by William Owen 
[-Pughe].** The two men continued their contributions in later issues,” and 
were joined by other correspondents, one of whom, it is true, threw con- 
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siderable doubt on the reliability of Bowles’s evidence.** Undaunted by this, 
the two collaborators sought out other Americans in London to obtain their 
opinions. They waited, for example, on William Pritchard, a Philadelphia 
printer and bookseller who was then in London, taking with them a copy 
of Dr. John Williams’ book.” Indeed, so extensive was the new information 
that they gleaned in London, and also from Wales and America, that Dr. 
Williams determined to bring out a supplement to his book, which appeared 
early in the following year under the title of Further Observations on the 
Discovery of America,* while lolo, who had supplied much of this informa- 
tion," prepared in manuscript a lengthy summary of the evidence.” 

William Owen [-Pughe] reported to Paul Panton that Iolo was deter- 
mined to go in search of the Indians, despite his sickly constitution, and 
even if he should meet with no support,” and the Anglesey squire responded 
with the promise of a five guinea subscription,” while he later agreed that 
lolo's summary of the evidence set the matter beyond all doubt.* Thomas 
Pennant, Esquire, was somewhat more reluctant. He pleaded advancing 
years and the pressure of other engagements,** but soon relented to the extent 
of saying that he would not be behind in “any rational undertaking.” 

It seems beyond doubt that Iolo at this time was genuine in his intention 
to go to America, and he set about elaborating his plans. He proposed for the 
time being to leave his family at home until he should be settled in the New 
World, presumably after the completion of his search for the Welsh Indians. 
To do this he proposed to sail for Philadelphia about the following August 
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(1792), then to strike inland along a good road for what he calculated to be 
237 miles till he reached the Ohio, down which river he would descend for 
about 600 miles without needing the help of oar or sail.” 

Active measures were now being taken to raise funds. It was believed 
that some financial help would come from the Welsh in America. lolo, 
himself, appeared before the Royal Society to interest its members in the 
project,’ while William Owen [-Pughe] sought the assistance of the African 
Association, as a body which had similar objects in view.’ But more im- 
portant was the calling of a meeting of supporters at the Prince of Wales 
Coffee House in Conduit Street for April 22, 1792, in order to launch an 
appeal for a subscription. The gentlemen who attended decided to request 
Thomas Pennant to act as director, and he seems to have consented,” while 
a Bond Street firm of bankers who had Welsh connections, Sir H. Mack- 
worth and Company, were to receive the money, which was to be held under 
Thomas Pennant’s control. Moreover the advice of a St. Louis merchant, a 
Frenchman who was designated only as Mr. G. (would he perhaps be 
Jacques Clamorgan, of whom we shall hear more later), was to be taken, 
and arrangements made for him to provide a letter of credit at St. Louis 
to the persons who were to undertake the expedition. He also promised to 
introduce them to the commanding officer at St. Louis as men who had come 
to settle there and trade with the Indians. It would appear that he did not 
think it wise to reveal their true purpose. He would assist them in equipping 
a boat and furnishing articles necessary for the trip up the Missouri. Thus by 
trading with the Indian tribes they would eventually reach the Padoucas.”* 

For additional financial security, William Owen [-Pughe] proposed the 
establishment of a “Madogeion Society” with a small quarterly subscription, 
meeting every three months, and having a committee of five which should 
meet monthly, but we have no knowledge of any of these meetings nor of 
the financial arrangements which they made. Also there seemed to be some 
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division of opinion about how the undertaking should be financed, for cer- 
tain influential supporters thought they could prevail upon the prime min- 
ister, William Pitt, to assist it with government money.” “his prospect 
naturally caused the plan to be suspended for a time,"® though nothing came 
. of it. But Mr. G’s advice had introduced some actuality into the discussions. 
It was, for example, obvious that one man alone could not visit the Indians, 
and in May, 1792, William Owen [-Pughe] mentions for the first time that 
Iolo would be accompanied by a “young man from Caernarvonshire.” He 
adds that both were determined to set off before the end of the year, whether 
they received any assistance or not.” John Evans had therefore entered 
upon the scene. 

The existence of Welsh Indians was being discussed in Wales as well as 
among London Welshmen. Dafydd Ddu Eryri, as we have seen, was some- 
what skeptical; he was well acquainted with Morgan Jones’s narrative, but 
despite the evidence of “General” Bowles and others he failed to see how 
the Indians had succeeded in retaining their language.”* Yet he relented to 
the extent of composing a prayer in verse for the spread of the Gospel 
among them.” But another rural bard accepted the evidence with the greatest 
enthusiasm. This was William Jones of Llangadfan, one of the few disciples 
of Voltaire in Wales. He had suffered much for his opinions and had become 
a champion of the peasants of Wales against the oppression of the land- 
owners. He was now in his sixties, but emigration to America obsessed his 
mind, and he elaborated schemes for transporting thither large groups of his 
fellow countrymen, a matter on which he was later to solicit the support 
both of Sir William Pulteney, a member of Parliament for Shrewsbury, and 
of Thomas Pinckney, the new United States minister to Great Britain.*% 
To William Jones, the existence of Welsh Indians opened great possibilities. 
He might settle his colonists near them, for the Welsh would naturally have 
great advantages in trading with a tribe who spoke the same language. The 
mysterious “book” also intrigued him; might this not comprise “histories 
penned in America”? If this were so they would, indeed, as he stated, be 


75 William Owen [-Pughe] to Paul Panton, May 10, 1792, as above. 

16 Ibid. 77 Ibid. 

78 David Thomas to William Owen [-Pughe], Mar. 28, 1791, N.L.W., MS. 13221 E, folio 
325, as above. 

19 “Awdl ar Wirionedd,” Cylchgrawn Cynmraeg, I (1793), 54; William Williams, Hyna- 
fiaethau a Thraddodiadau Plwy] Llanberis a'r Amgylchoedd (Llanberis, 1892), p. 85, states that 
the three bards, Bardd Du Eryri (Abram Williams), Dafydd Ddu, and Gutyn Peris, intended to 
go to America in search of the Welsh Indians, but the last two withdrew when their companion 
emigrated in 1793. 

80 W.D. [Walter Davies, Gwallter Mechain], “A Sketch of the Life of William Jones,” 
Cambrian Register, II (1796), 237-51. The priestly biographer was able to record a deathbed 
repentance and to draw the appropriate moral. 
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“a valuable acquisition.” He therefore distributed at a meeting called at 
Llanrwst on July 13, 1791, copies of an address “To all Indigenous Cambro- 
Britons,” reciting the evidence for the existence of the Welsh tribe and 
urging that a qualified person be sent out to investigate.” Despite his age he 
let it be known that he was prepared to go himself.*? Could some of the 
Welsh Indians be induced to visit Wales, they would, he felt sure, receive 
a great welcome.** 

It is therefore fairly certain that John Evans knew of the Welsh Indians 
before leaving Wales, for Dafydd Ddu was a native of his village, and 
Llanrwst is no great distance from Waunfawr. Certainly Evans made con- 
tact with those who were interested in the venture as early as May, 1792," 
and his name came to be associated with that of lolo. Soon Dafydd Ddu 
was writing from the mansion of his patron, Paul Panton, at Plas Gwyn to 
ask when the two proposed to set out.” But lolo had already begun to have 
doubts in the matter. The intrepid Voltairean, William Jones, stated bluntly 
that lolo had both become afraid of the journey and was unprepared to 
undertake the expense.** Possibly the subscription had not come up to ex- 
pectation, and this would be a serious matter for a man of forty-six with 
family responsibilities. It was otherwise with a youth, twenty-two years of 
age, who was, moreover, impetuous and self-confident to a fault. lolo there- 
upon silently disappears from the correspondence, though John Evans, writ- 
ing later from Baltimore, still hoped that he might have Iolo’s company, “if 
it were convenient to him.”* 

lolo did, however, supply John Evans with a letter of introduction to the 
Philadelphia bookseller, William Pritchard, whom he had seen in London. 
He describes Evans as being of a very respectable family and of uncommonly 
good morals and conduct. The government, he said, had not been made 


81 “To all Indigenous Cambro-Britons,” N.L.W., MS. 13221, folios 341-42 and 339-40 
(in this sequence). 

82 William Jones to William Owen [-Pughe], Easter Monday, 1791, N.L.W., MS. 13221 E, 
folio 415; same to same, Aug. 7, 1791, ibid., folio 343. 

83 Same to same, July 15, 1792, ibid., folio 311. 

84 William Owen [-Pughe] to Paul ‘Panton, May 10, 1792, N.L.W., MS. 9072 E, folio 260, 
as above. 

; 85 David Thomas to William Owen [-Pughe], July 29, 1792, N.L.W., MS. 13221 E, 
olio 319. 

88 William Jones to William Owen [-Pughe], July 15, 1792, N.L.W., MS. 13221 E, folio 
311, as above. William Jones states in this letter that “a youth from among my neighbours is 
now in Liverpool awaiting a boat for Philadelphia.” This cannot very well be John Evans, who 
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87 John Evans to “Dear Friend,” Nov. 22, 1792. Copy (in translation) in N.L.W,, MS. 
13222 C, folio 315. 
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acquainted with this affair, but he and others hoped to wait on the United 
States minister, Thomas Pinckney, as soon as possible, to solicit American 
financial support to enable them to go to America. He does not make it clear 
whether the party would search for Welsh Indians or merely settle down in 
the new country, but he rightly states that he and his associates had been 
regarded as “rebelliously partial to the Americans,” and adds that in America 
they “intended to end their days.” He asks Pritchard for assistance to John 
Evans in his endeavors and for a letter of introduction for Evans to Dr. 
Samuel Jones of Philadelphia. It would appear, however, that Iolo’s letter 
was never delivered to Pritchard, for it eventually found its way, with others 
of Evans’ papers, into the Spanish archives of the Indies at Seville.** 
Among other letters of commendation carried by Evans was one to the 
Reverend Lewis Richards of Baltimore from the highest Methodist authority 
of all in Wales, the Reverend Thomas Charles of Bala, who took the oppor- 
tunity to send to his old friend a pamphlet giving “a pleasing and refreshing 
account” of the Methodist revival in Wales.” If it can be assumed that 
Thomas Charles gave Evans this letter in London, it can be safely said that 
Evans was still there on July 28, 1792, the date when Thomas Charles reached 
the capital.* It was on August 15 that lolo wrote his letter to the Philadelphia 
bookseller, and it was not until the end of September that John Evans sailed 
for America.” Which port he sailed from is not known, though it was prob- 
ably Liverpool; what is certain is that on October ro he reached Baltimore.” 
Almost immediately he set out on foot to visit Dr. Samuel Jones, the pastor 
for fifty-one years of the Baptist church of Lower Dublin or Pennepek, some 
twelve miles beyond Philadelphia. It was a sufficiently long walk there and 
back, but in John Evans’ letter to his brother it assumed the extensive propor- 
tions of three hundred miles.” Dr. Jones, also, who was a man of great in- 
fluence in the religious life of America (he was one of the founders of Rhode 
Island College, now Brown University), acquired in Evans’ letters the addi- 
tional dignity of senator. Equally revealing are the accounts given by the 
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two men of their interview, for while Dr. Samuel Jones reported to Evans’ 
brother that he had strongly advised him not to proceed, at least until he had 
secured companions, Evans’ own version is that Dr. Jones had offered to 
obtain for him a force of twenty armed men. His letters, indeed, are both 
boastful and exalted. He dwells on his intrepidity and on the mission that 
“God Almighty had laid on his conscience.” He would not fail; it would be 
either the Madogion or death. Meanwhile, he took advantage of his journey 
to Philadelphia to visit the old Welsh settlements in the neighborhood of that 
city, in the Welsh Tract and the Great Valley. He was warmly welcomed 
by the inhabitants, and gathered that some fifty years previously they had 
raised a fund to send men in search of the Welsh Indians, but that their 
emissaries had proved unsatisfactory and had withdrawn.” 

Back in Baltimore he became a clerk in the countinghouse of two mer- 
chants, with whom he spent the winter. According to his report they thought 
so highly of him that they tried to dissuade him from going on with his 
venture and even offered him facilities to start business on his own ac- 
count.”* Apparently he also practiced there the art of “curing diseases”; “for 
thou must understand that I prosper in this art in “America,” so he informed 
a correspondent in the home country.” Jt was not only the two merchants 
who urged him to stay in Baltimore but all his friends and well-wishers 
there, as the Reverend Lewis Richards reported to the Reverend Thomas 
Charles.** But he was determined to proceed. 

This being so, he had to prepare his plans. Iolo, it will be remembered, 
had intended to make for St. Louis, but for a time John Evans favored an 
alternative route through Canada. He hoped to reach Quebec in April and 
then go on to Montreal, arriving at Detroit in May. There he might stay for 
some time “curing diseases,” and presumably arranging for the rest of his 
journey, for he wrote to ask for letters of introduction to the “Solicitor- 
General” at Quebec, and to the lieutenant governor of Upper Canada.®® 
Had he taken this route he would have probably thrown in his lot with the 
fur traders, either of the North West Company or of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and would have remained on American or British soil throughout 
most of his journey. But within a few weeks he had made the fateful deci- 
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sion to revert to the earlier plan,' and many a time he must have regretted 
it during those long months in a Spanish prison in St. Louis. 

Some time in February, 1793, he left Baltimore for Philadelphia for the sec- 
ond time," and consulted Dr. Samuel Jones who again tried to dissuade him 
but without success. He then made his final plans. According to David Jones, 
minister of the Baptist church at Great Valley, who had himself taken part 
in Indian campaigns, he obtained letters of recommendation from George 
Washington, but David Jones, like his other well-wishers, had great fears 
that he would never return, “as he has to travel through Spanish dominions 
and the Indians very savage.”*% Early in March he left Philadelphia.** His 
route then took him a fortnight’s journey across the Susquehanna River 
through the Allegheny Mountains to Fort Cumberland and on to Fort Pitt 
(modern Pittsburgh) on the banks of the Ohio. There he would not have 
much difficulty in joining a river boat which would take him down to the 
junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and then up that river to its junction 
with the Missouri at the town of St. Louis. The first part of his journey would 
then have been completed. 


[Part II will appear in the April issue.] 
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The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis 


JoserH Dorrman * 


IN recent years American historians have shown great interest in the labor 
and radical literature of the Jacksonian period. This literature is taken to 
manifest the beginnings of a substantial labor movement in the United 
States. In particular it is the thesis of those historians that a substantial move- 
ment of eastern wage earners, led and inspired by the radical anticapitalistic 
elements among Jackson’s supporters, became a significant part of the great 
Jacksonian revolution. The evidence for this thesis, which might be called 
the Jackson wage-earner thesis, is, I think, worth further consideration. A 
number of figures and movements have been taken to represent an advanced 
radicalism, closely kindred to modern radicalism. The problem, however, 
is not only ideological; it is semantic and psychological. The evidence has fre- 
quently rested on generous and broad assertions in editorials, pamphlets, 
manifestos, petitions, and party programs. Are these so-called radical leaders 
truly radical, and in what sense? Are the many so-called “working men’s” 
movements and parties of the period truly movements of wage earners and 
are they truly “anticapitalistic”? Can we'take at face value not only the as- 
sertions but also the very terminology of the time? 

The Jackson wage-earner thesis has recently been presented in its most 
explicit and cogent form by Arthur Meier Schlesinger, jr., and it is con- 
venient therefore to center the discussion on a few representative figures 
and movements which have been cited in his Age of Jackson. 

An early figure is Langton Byllesby. Byllesby has been described as an 
“Owenite pamphleteer” and his book Observations on the Sources and Effects 
of Unequal Wealth (1826) as an “attempt to restate Owenism without the 
anti-religious bias” but public sentiment was not prepared for the book, com- 
ing as it did before the Jacksonians were conscious of their mission as cham- 
pions of labor. 

Now, it is as a poet that we first hear of Byllesby; indeed he had a “knack 
for rhyming.” In 1813, while in Philadelphia, Byllesby, who dabbled in in- 
ventions throughout his life, was commissioned to prepare a poetical defense 
-of patent rights and turned out the anonymous satire Patent Right Oppres- 

*The author is professor of economics in Columbia University. This paper was read at the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association in New York in December, 1946. 
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sion Exposed? Interestingly enough, at approximately the same time that 
Byllesby upheld the conservative view, and in connection with the very same 
patent that occasioned his satire, Jefferson made his famous statement: “In- 
ventions . . . cannot in nature, be a subject of property.”? 

Byllesby’s essential conservatism manifested itself again when we next 
hear of him in 1823 as the publisher of the respectable Easton Pennsylvania 
newspaper, The Spirit of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvanian. This paper sup- 
ported for governor the elderly Andrew Gregg, who called himself a demo- 
crat of the Jeffersonian school and yet had been at odds with Jefferson on 
such important policies as the Jay Treaty and the War of 1812. Byllesby in 
his own editorials and in editorials which he reprinted from other news- 
papers of the same faction, asserted that Gregg’s opposition to Jefferson’s 
views showed his sturdy resistance to “popular clamour,” that the “violent 
men” of the Democratic party disliked Gregg because he defended charters 
against legislative interference.® 

Gregg’s defeat shattered Byllesby’s prospects for lucrative government 
patronage and printing so essential to the newspapers of the time. After less 
than a year in the publishing business in Easton, Byllesby returned in 1824 to 
Philadelphia, became connected with the important stereotyping firm of Lau- 
rence, Johnson and Company, and two years later published his familiar 
volume, Observations on the Sources and Effects of Unequal Wealth.* 

On the rhetorical side, surely, the language of this book is radical. Byllesby 
castigated the existing order, and especially the methods of inheritance, bank- 
ing, and mercantile speculation. But is it not more important to consider a 
man’s practical proposals? And are Byllesby’s practical proposals radical? 
He proposed associations in which the shareholders divided the profits, while 
the workingman would be paid at the “customary journey man’s wages.” 
But a member inventing a machine would get a “liberal reward” in “pro- 
portion to its value.”* 

Among Jacksonians proper, we are told that the wealthy Theodore Sedg- 
wick, became a “champion of [the] laboring class” after pondering Byllesby’s 
treatise, among others. But what is his solution? In his much lauded volume 
Public and Private Economy he advised all depressed or overworked east- 
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ern wage earners to stop wasting their earnings on gaudy displays and lux- 
uries. They then could in a few years either buy public lands and “settle as 
farmers in the new states, or . . . undertake an independent business in the 
old.” ® 

Again we are told that the Reverend Theophilus Fisk merged in his 
newspapers “his passionate anticlericalism ... into an equally passionate 
anticapitalism.” Now it was this so-called “anticapitalistic” editor who, in 
writings of the same period, held that debt is the great curse of man and 
that debtors are unfit to exercise the right of suffrage, but added that he 
meant by debtors those who went into debt beyond “all the prudent rules 
of business.”” The psychology here is much more that of the businessman 
than the truly radical editor and the businessman is hardly “noncapitalistic.” 

The case of William Leggett, the New York journalist, illustrates the same 
point. He is described as advancing through “sheer passion for logic, to ex- 
treme radical positions.” Yet Leggett castigated a general confederation of 
laborers as an attempt to monopolize the “chief necessary of life,” labor, thus 
creating “social anarchy” and “chaotic confusion,” and compelling “capital, 
to pay whatever price it chooses to exact.”* 

As a final sample there is the so-called “radical” and “labor leader” of 
Philadelphia, Thomas Brothers. Now he in fact was an employer in the 
hat trade as well as a journalist. We might wonder just what sort of a labor 
leader he was when on being accused of exploiting his journeymen, he 
printed in his magazine the following defense offered by a subscriber: “Were 
you to give your workmen greater wages than other manufacturers do, your 
goods would be proportionately augmented in price, and would lay on your 
shelves until your customers were in a humour to take pity on your folly, 
and reward your stupidity by becoming purchasers.”® It need not be pointed 
out that this is a standard answer of conservative employers. 

Let us now glance at some of the so-called labor movements. Beginning 
in the late twenties, so-called “working men’s” petitions and parties arose. 
The use of the term “working men,” or its equivalent in their titles, in great 
part explains why they have been accepted as the work of eastern wage 
earners and their sympathizers. For instance, in Philadelphia in 1829 “a large 
meeting of working men and others” memorialized the Pennsylvania legis- 
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lature not to charter additional banks, which meant of course banks with 
the power to issue notes.*° 

The memorial may be divided into two parts. The labor part of the 
memorial is the familiar reference to the disadvantages and sufferings of the 
workingmen resulting from excessive issues of bank paper. But along with it 
is the prolonged strong argument against paper drawn from the necessities 
of business calculation, investment, and fulfillment of contracts. Which is 
the more significant? 

There is reason to believe that the petition was primarily the work of two 
signers, Condy Raguet and William M. Gouge, both of whom have been 
ranked among the outstanding financial authorities of the Jacksonian labor 
movement. ; 

These two learned journalists were close friends. Condy Raguet, “Es- 
quire,” was originally a merchant and later president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1820 and 1821, while a state senator, he had pre- 
pared reports for that body on the depression and on bank charters that ex- 
pressed substantially the same demand for a limited number of banks as is 
found in the memorial. But in those reports there were very few references 
to “working men”; and the emphasis was most definitely on the damage to 
businessmen and property values.* At the very time that the “working men's” 
memorial was published in his magazine the Free Trade Advocate, Raguet 
declared in an essay on “The Principles of Banking” that the great sufferers 
from the banks of issue were the merchants who are “obliged to submit to 
all the evils of a contraction, consequent to an expansion, which they had no 
agency in producing.” 

Perhaps most relevant are Raguet’s views on matters of immediate con- 
cern to the wage earner. He declared that to reduce the working hours from 
twelve to ten, or to raise wages through combination or law, would con- 
travene “the great principle of nature, called the law of competition” to the 
employer’s ruin and labor’s loss of employment.** Is this what is meant by 
radicalism ? 

Gouge’s ideas on labor were substantially those of Raguet. He insisted that 
the laws of supply and demand were all powerful, and that the claims of the 
honest capitalist are just as sacred as those of the honest laborer. He berated 
the idle and improvident for neglecting to accumulate a capital and thus 


10 Free Trade Advocate, May 9, 16, 1829. 
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make themselves independent of “others for means of both subsistence and 
employment.”** 

It is also claimed that James Ronaldson, another signer and the chairman 
of the meeting which drew up the memorial was a “trade union leader.” Yet 
“James Ronaldson, Esquire” as he is described in the memorial, was a promi- 
nent stockholder in the Second Bank of the United States and a substantial 
employer—a wealthy, nationally known type founder.** 

During the year that saw the publication of the petition of the “work- 
ing men and others” in Philadelphia, there flourished briefly in New York 
City the famous Working Men's party. While its leadership was somewhat 
more humanitarian in outlook than that of the Philadelphia group, the 
movement had much the same business ends. 

Its outstanding promoters were Thomas Skidmore and Frances Wright 
and their following among journalists. Skidmore listed himself as a “ma- 
chinist.” This by no means meant that he was a journeyman. He spent much 
time in lecturing, carrying on political campaigns, and in journalism. His 
formal solution for the ills of the community as expressed in the book he 
published that year, The Rights of Man to Property! called for the division 
of inheritance among all the children of the community when they reached 
maturity. But this radical proposal was tempered somewhat by the stipula- 
tion that in launching the plan the government was to turn over to private 
enterprise its income-bearing assets. Thus New York was to divest itself of 
the lands containing the valuable salt springs, the lands pledged by the Con- 
stitution for the school fund, and those belonging to the Indians. Skidmore's 
proposal for a protective tariff was hardly Jacksonian, let alone radical. 

The wealthy Frances Wright has been described as an Owenite, but her 
only resemblance to Owen, aside from her anticlericalism, was the proposal 
for free education and free feeding and housing of all children. Educating 
the children of both the rich and the poor together would promote common 
republican ideals. Training was to be along industrial lines. But on most 
social issues, she followed Malthus. She wished to inculcate forethought, 
. especially “in young persons who before they assumed the responsibility of 
parents would estimate their fitness to meet it.”** 

The party platform spoke glowingly of Wright's school proposal and 
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Skidmore’s scheme to abolish inheritance. However, the platform stated that 
these ideals could not be achieved without such a revolution “as shall leave... 
no trace of that government which has denied to every human being” these 
rights. Until then the party would center its attention on those evils which 
aggravate the workingmen’s calamities.” 

So far so good, but what were these evils? The primary immediate evil, 
the party felt, was neither the hours, wages, nor conditions of labor but the 
special bugaboo of the business community, excessive bank notes. The legis- 
lative record of Ebenezer Ford, the one successful candidate for the Assem- 
bly, indicates the business attitude of the so-called “working men’s” memorial 
of Philadelphia. He was willing to renew four New York City banking 
charters and to grant charters for insurance, roads, lighting, and other com- 
panies." 

Proponents of the Jackson wage-earner thesis point to the party’s de- 
mands for the abolition of imprisonment for debt. But imprisonment for debt, 
let it be said once and for all, was never the exclusive interest of the pro- 
letariat. Given the exigencies of business, it was also the concern of the little 
businessman, and not infrequently the larger businessman, to ease this evil. 
Indeed, in the very year of the rise of the Working Men’s party, the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt was demanded by a new society in Boston or- 
ganized by leading business and political figures. The organization was 
called a Society for the Promotion of the Rights and Interests of Bona Fide 
Creditors and for the Benefit and Relief of Honest Debtors. The president 
was none other than Daniel Webster, whom proponents of the Jackson 
wage-earner thesis have described as an arch conservative. The demand was 
coupled with suggestions for revising the state’s insolvency law in the name 
of the inalienable rights of man and the requirements of expanding business 
enterprise.*? 

The Loco-Foco party of 1836 provides another test of the thesis under dis- 
cussion. This famous party is commonly credited with invigorating the labor 
movement in New York. The mayoralty candidate on its first independent 
ticket was a printer and United States customs inspector, Colonel Alexan- 
der Ming, jr. This party, too, was primarily concerned with financial busi- 
ness issues rather than wage earners’ problems. 

Take the views of Colonel Samuel Young, whom the Loco-Foco leaders 
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wanted to run for governor. This “stalwart and aggressive radical” was not 
only an outstanding Democratic party leader but an entrepreneur of rail- 
roads and banks.”° He demanded that the state repeal the laws limiting the 
rate of interest, and restricting the functions of deposit and discount to char- 
tered groups. Such changes, he said, would in a “great measure, if not en- 
tirely, prevent those contractions and expansions—those sudden fluctuations 
in prices and that demoralizing mania for speculation with which the com- 
munity has been scourged.”** And here it might be pointed out that an 
opposition to excessive speculation is not necessarily radicalism; it charac- 
terized and still characterizes the more sober class of capitalists. 

Young’s views on labor may be gathered from his lecture on the science 
of political economy before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Union College, 
which honored him with two LL.D.’s. He argued that the science of political 
economy should be promoted widely because “it is calculated to repress the 
querulous propensity of man and to make him better satisfied with his con- 
dition. It shews . . . the poor their dependence on the rich.” He denounced 
public poor relief along with government construction of roads and canals, 
on the Malthusian ground that this would hurry the country to the “un- 
avoidable calamities which a dense population is destined to meet.”” Al- 
though he used these words ten years before the Loco-Foco movement, we 
have no evidence that he subsequently held other views on these matters. 

Another so-called labor movement appeared in 1831. It was called the New 
England Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and Other Working Men. 
This movement has been described as the outgrowth of the spontaneous 
protest of small mechanics and workers of eastern New England against 
their insecure lot and dreary destiny. Conspicuous in its activities were jour- 
nalists and well-to-do politicians. The one economic issue on which the Asso- 
ciation seems to have been consistent and clear was free trade. 

The social attitude of this association is revealed in a report addressed to 
New Haven “working men” by the two delegates to the 1833 convention. 
The first signature was that of Noyes Darling, the mayor of New Haven. 
He long held lucrative public offices, and frequently more than one at a 
time.” The report declared that “unhappy experience as well as a sense of 

20 F, Byrdsall, The History of the Loco-Foco or Equal Rights Party (New York, 1842), p. 64. 

21 “Report of Select Committee in Relation to the Sale of .. . [Young's] Stock in the 
Saratoga County Bank,” Documents of the Senate of the State of New York, 6oth session, no. 66 
(1837); Report of the Committee on the Affairs of the Saratoga and Schenectady Rail-Road (New 
York, 1833), p. 14. 

22 Samuel Young, A Discourse . . . before the New York Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 


‘(Ballston Spa, 1826), pp. 54-55, 65, appendix, p. xiii. 
23 Yale Biographies and Annals, 1792-1805, ed. by Franklin Bowditch Dexter, 5th series 
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duty and of religious obligation, will teach them [the laboring classes] to 
avoid alike, the desperate infidelity, and the levelling politics of some modern 
reformers” such as “Fanny Wright, and her followers.”* 

Another influential member was the learned wealthy Boston entrepreneur, 
William Foster, who was also a prominent figure in the Democratic party. 
Foster’s primary business activity, as his designation of “wharfinger” in the 
Boston directories indicated, was managing and developing with his brothers, 
the family’s valuable Boston wharfage properties. That the report of the 
banking committee of the association of 1833, emphasized free trade is not 
surprising since Foster, a “wharfinger,” wrote the report.” 

It has been contended that Foster as a true Jacksonian “labor leader” op- 
posed the recharter of the Second Bank of the United States, because of his 
hatred of monopoly that flowed from the pursuit of his intellectually held 
Jacksonian free trade principles. Ironically enough Foster was associated 
with the very scheme which has been charged with being the work of mer- 
cenary, monopolistic-minded, fair-weather Jacksonians rather than true radi- 
cals. Foster’s name is attached to the notorious memorial to Congress by a 
group of wealthy Bostonians requesting it not to recharter the Bank. They 
wanted, instead, a charter for a new and larger Bank of the United States 
—a $50,000,000 institution in place of the $35,000,000 “octopus.” ** It is not 
surprising therefore, that in a speech in 1834, defending Jackson’s anti- 
Bank policy, Foster declared that it was nonsense to charge him and his 
group with “exciting the evil passions of the poor against the rich... . All 
my connections are rich; I am not poor myself.”?" 

Allied with Foster in this so-called “labor movement” was the prominent 
Massachusetts lawyer and politician, long in Congress, Samuel Clesson Allen. 
It has been stated that up to the time of his leaving Congress in 1829, he was 
a conservative. But on his return to his little rural community in western 
Massachusetts, Allen had time to reflect on the plight of the workingman 
and became a “champion of [the] laboring class.” The first important evi- 
dence of this transformation is supposed to be an address to a local agri- 
cultural society in 1830. That address to be sure is full of laments on the ter- 
rible plight of the European worker and the dreary destiny of the American 


(New York, 1911), p. 435; Register of All Officers and Agents ...in the Service of the United 
States (1837), p. 40. 

24 New Haven Columbian Weekly Register, Nov. 2, 1833. 

25 Ibid., Sept. 28, 1833; Proceedings of Working-Men’s Convention (1833), pp. 14-20, 24. 

26 “Memorial of David Henshaw, and Others,” Senate Documents, 22 Congress, 1st session, 
nO. 37, P. 4. 

27 “The Hon. Mr. Foster's Remarks . . . at the Anti-Bank Meeting,” reprinted from the 
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workingman. But Allen, who was still a member of the conservative Na- 
tional Republican party, was using the dismal picture simply to point out the 
need for retaining the protective tariff, and the protective tariff was certainly 
an important plank in the National Republican platform.” 

Then in 1833 Allen publicly announced that he approved Jackson’s poli- 
cies towards the Bank of the United States and hoped that for once the pro- 
ductive classes would be dominant in the government. The New England 
Association applauded his sentiments, and he turned up as the candidate for 
governor of its political offshoot, the Working Men’s party. Where Allen 
had previously been a protectionist “working man” he now became a free 
trade “working man.” He ran on a platform which denounced factories as 
a threat to health and morals.?° But this is familiar free trade rhetoric in 
America, a rhetoric which Foster used constantly. 

Such were some of the typical radical leaders and organizations of the 
Jacksonian period. The confusions of the wage-earner interpretation of their 
radicalism are manifold. The first is a confusion of monetary reform with 
labor radicalism. The Jacksonians were indeed for monetary reform. But 
the purpose of the monetary reform was not to help labor—they generally 
neglected direct labor reforms—but to create better business conditions and 
remove panics. S 

This was perhaps best indicated by that “radical” Jacksonian and eminent 
financier, Churchill C. Cambreleng. He exclaimed: “Labor solicits no privi- 
leges—it asks only for a sound currency” which by eliminating those cata- 
strophic crises or “explosions” occurring every ten years, will “secure to trade 
steady profits, and for itself steady employment.” 3° 

The confusion of monetary reform with labor radicalism might perhaps 
have been avoided, had there been awareness of the fact that the hard-money 
Jacksonians were followers not of Adam Smith but of that critic of the Bank 
of England and all private banks of issue, David Ricardo; and no one as yet 
has had the hardihood to claim that Ricardo was a radical laborite. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that many of the writers never in- 
tended that their broad, scorching indictments of existing institutions should 
be taken as principles for concrete action beyond specific business demands. 


28 Samuel C. Allen, An Address .. . before the Hampshire, Franklin, € Hampden Agri- 
cultural Society (Northampton, 1830), pp. 17-18; Boston Courier, Apr. 2, 1831. Allen in 1831 
` was selected as one of the Massachusetts delegates to attend the national protectionist convention 
in New York (Boston Courier, Oct. 14, 1831). 
29 New England Artisan, Oct. 25, 1834. 
30 S, Croswell and R. Sutton, Debates and Proceedings in the New York State Convention 
for the Revision of the Constitution (Albany, 1846), p. 760. 
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These propositions, said the Democratic Review, in 1839, are to be taken 
“simply as abstract truths and without reference to any practical applications.” 
It denounced those who imputed to it “hostile views towards any existing 
chartered institutions or ‘vested rights.’”** All that it wanted, it said, was to 
eliminate the monopoly feature of the specially privileged character of cor- 
porations through the passage of a general incorporation act. 

What seems finally to have led students astray is the failure, as men- 
tioned before, to appreciate the rather broad meaning of the term “working 
men.” One of the leading journalists and promoters of workingmen’s move- 
ments remarked: The term “working men” is to be understood as “includ- 
ing not merely the manual laborer, but every man who earns his bread by 
useful exertion, whether mental or physical.” ** Just who was included in the 
category was never quite clear either in the pronouncements or meetings. 
Only your political opponents and the terrible aristocrats and the lazy idlers 
were clearly not honest “working men.” 

But in this very broad conception of “working men” lies a good clue to 
the growth of American democracy and the so-called labor movement; 
namely, that it was antiaristocratic rather than anticapitalistic. That is why it 
often combined both humanitarian and business elements; the humanitarian 
element contributed a weak impress of reform, but it was decidedly thrown 
into the shade by the business drive. Certainly it will not do to read into the 
history of American radicalism, at least of the Jacksonian period, the later 
conception of a class conflict between great capitalists on the one side, and a 
mass of propertyless wage earners on the other. The movement is a liberal 
one in the sense that it sought to eliminate or hedge law-created privileges. 
And it was anticapitalist only in the sense that it opposed the special 
advantages and sudden wealth that a few capitalists, and even down-at-the- 
heel adventurers or bluebloods, could secure by favoritism, the manipulation 
of political power, intrigue, or ingratiation with the powers that be. 

After all, the age of Jackson was an age of expansion, a great age of busi- 
ness enterprise. And the body of capitalists, enterprisers, and ambitious 
workingmen were not prepared to abandon the race to the type of political 
capitalists just described. 

But Jackson, no more than Jefferson, thought of himself as the champion 
especially of the wage earner. Both considered themselves champions of all 
the so-called “industrious,” of the farmers, mechanics, merchants, and other 


81 United States Magazine and Democratic Review, V (January, 1839), 98. 
82 Evans, “History of the Origin and Progress of the Working Men’s Party in New York,” 
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“working men,” against the opulent holders or recipients of government 
favors or privileges. 

Of all the groups that Jefferson and Jackson included in the category of 
“working men,” it would seem that the wage earners were least in their 
mind, for to their way of thinking, a land of wage earners, that is.a great 
propertyless class, would spell the doom of democracy as they conceived it. 
They, like the rest of their generation, were the heirs of the great tradition 
that a man without property was the de facto slave of the possessors of prop- 
erty. He only was free who possessed property. But Jackson and Jefferson 
differed from the aristocratic-minded in holding that, if government power 
were restricted, any man of industry and frugality or at least a good many 
men could acquire some property. Government—or rather too much of it— 
was the great sinner, the source of aristocracy and monopoly. These two, 
by the way, aristocracy and monopoly—privilege and charter—were almost 
interchangeable in the eyes of the radicals. The development of democracy 
was toward increasingly restricting the power of such a government. As 
Cambreleng put it in 1846, the “progress of reform may eventually leave 
trade . . . entirely free from all government regulation.” * 

The radicalism of our own time is, on the other hand, associated with a 
permanent and large wage-earning class. And it resorts, under entirely new 
economic and political conditions, to a broadening rather than a narrowing 
of the functions of government. 

On the level, therefore, at which the discussion has been carried on, that 
is, on the level of economic policy, and the conception of the economic sys- 
tem and social organization, there is no significant connection between the 
two radicalisms. Indeed there are on some very important points, the most 
clear-cut contradictions; and such differences between periods and move- 
ments are, of course, the special concern of the historical writer. 

Is there then no connection, no affinity, between these two great historic 
movements? There is a cultural and psychological bond. The Jacksonian 
movement cherished, however fitfully, a sense of protest against privilege 
and invidiousness. It is this sense that associates it with that fragile but 
precious thread in liberalism, in the broadest meaning of that term—the 
dignity of man. 


33 Croswell and Sutton, p. 758. 
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Recent United States and British Govern- 
ment Publication on the London 
Naval Conference of 1930' 


Conyers Rreap* 


WITHIN the past three years the United States Department of State has 
published documents from its archives throwing fresh light upon the course 
of the London Naval Conference.” Within the past two years the British For- 


*The author is professor of history in the University of Pennsylvania. 

1 Printed materials on the subject which appeared during and immediately after the confer- 
ence are to be found in Annotated Bibliography on Disarmaments, published by League of Na- 
tions (Geneva, 1931). These include the official record of the conference issued by the British 
government (London Naval Conference, 1930 Documents, London, 1930) and the United States 
government (London Naval Conference 1930, Proceedings) together with two white papers, 
1930 Cmd. 3485 and Cmd. 3547, and the Hearings before the U.S, Senate Committees on For- 
eign Affairs and on Naval Affairs, London Naval Treaty of 1930 (Washington, 1930), which 
give a good idea of the American point of view. These hearings were for the most part cross- 
examinations of prominent naval personnel, particularly those who were members of the gen- 
eral board of the U.S. Navy and those who went as naval advisers to the London conference. 
They contain a good deal of information about the so-called yardstick and the official position 
of the general board on the treaty—with a reprint of their memorandum of Sept. 11, 1929. 
(Committee on Naval Affairs, Hearings, pp. 502 ff.). They reveal a considerable amount of dif- 
ference of opinion among high ranking naval officers regarding the relative merits of the 6” and 
the 8” gun cruisers. No official publications on the conference appear to have issued from the 
Japanese or the French or the Italian governments. Of secondary accounts the most important 
perhaps are Arnold Toynbee’s in the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1929, 1930, and John Wheeler-Bennett, Disarmament and Security since Locarno 
1925-31 (London, 1932). Chaput’s more recent book, Disarmament in British Foreign Policy 
(London, 1935) adds little or nothing, though it contains a useful bibliography. Walter Lipp- 
mann's article, “The London Naval Conference,” which appeared just after the treaty was signed, 
in Foreign Affairs, July, 1930, is a clear, concise and in the main an accurate statement of the 
issues and the outcome. The chapter on the subject in American Foreign Relations, ed. by Council 
on Foreign Relations (1931), pp. 319-415, is less helpful. Other pertinent articles in French, 
Italian, and English reviews are listed in the League of Nations Bibliography, noted above. 
Charles G. Dawes, Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain (New York, 1939), nearly half of 
which is devoted to the negotiations in London, contributes a good deal of local color, and prints 
a number of documents but adds little to what is known from other sources. What is definitely 
a desideratum is a careful review of public opinion towards the treaty, particularly in England, 
France, and the United States as recorded in the newspaper press. William S. Myers, The Foreign 
Policy of Herbert Hoover, 1929-33 (New York, 1940) contains some material from Mr. Hoover’s 
unpublished papers. There is an elaborate account of the conference in Drew Pearson and Con- 
stantine Brown, The American Diplomatic Game (New York, 1933), pp. 65-171. It is entirely 
undocumented and much of it is demonstrably at variance with the known facts, but it is very 
suggestive and does make clear that newspaper men, particularly E. P. Bell and P. S. Mowrer of 
the Chicago Daily News played a larger part in the whole business than the official documents 
reveal. Harold Nicolson, Dwight Morrow (New York, 1935) discusses the activities of that 
statesman at the conference. 

2 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1929, 1, Hl; 1930, 1. That part of the material which 
relates to the visit of Prime Minister MacDonald to the United States in October, 1929, is sep- 
arated from the rest of the material and will be found in idid., 1929, MI. 
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eign Office has produced the first of a contemplated series of volumes covering 
British foreign policy 1919-1939. Actually this volume deals with the events 
of 1929-1931, and is devoted in the main to the London Naval Conference 
and to the Franco-Italian negotiations which followed it. We have then both 
from the State Department and from the Foreign Office fresh material bearing 
upon the same subject. 

It will be obvious of course that not all of the pertinent material either 
in American or in British archives has been published. For one thing it 
would be far too bulky (five large folios and several smaller volumes in the 
British Foreign Office), for another it would be too indiscreet. How far the 
selection of documents published has been determined by the latter of these 
two considerations it is impossible to say. The editors of the American docu- 
ments are not revealed. They were at the time selected by the chief of the Divi- 
sion of Publications in the State Department and worked under his direc- 
tion.® It is understood that they were trained scholars and that they were 
given considerable though not complete freedom. in their selection of ma- 
terial for publication. The attitude of the State Department in this matter 
was set forth in an order approved March 26, 1925, by Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 
then Secretary of State.* 

In this order, a number of limitations upon unfettered freedom of selec- 
tion are indicated, notably: (1) to avoid publication of matters which would 
tend to impede current negotiations; (2) to preserve the confidence reposed in 
this Department by other governments and individuals; (3) to avoid need- 
less offense to other nationalities and individuals; (4) to eliminate personal 
opinions presented in dispatches and not acted upon by the State Depart- 
ment. In this connection it is further provided that material selected for pub- 
lication shall be reviewed by policy officers in the Department and that no 
documents originating with foreign governments shall be published with- 
out the consent of the governments concerned.” 

Obviously these limitations, whatever their justification, constitute a very 
considerable restriction upon the unfettered selection of material. In prac- 
tice there appears to be relatively little positive restraint imposed either by 
policy officers within the State Department or by foreign governments. This 


8 The present organization of the State Department differs somewhat from that which pre- 
vailed when the material under discussion was published. 

4 This order is printed in full in Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1930, 1, preface. It has re- 
cently been amended in some small particulars in State Department Order 297, 1, effective May 
5, 1947. 

5 The actual application of this rule is discussed by Dr. E. Wilder Spaulding, of the Division 
£ Publications, State Department, in American Journal of International Law, XLI (April, 1947), 
365-77. 
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may well be, however, because the Division of Publications does a consid- 
erable amount of screening before submitting its copy for official review. 
Judging from the published British documents on the London Naval Con- 
ference the United States documents appear to have suppressed nothing of 
moment, except of course the differences of opinion within the United 
States government itself in the process of defining its course of action. They 
reveal United States policy after it has been made, rather than in the making. 

British procedure in the matter has been somewhat different. Decision 
to publish important documents from the Foreign Office archives covering 
the period 1919-1939 was announced in the House of Commons on March 
29, 1944, by Mr. Eden, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The selec- 
tion and editing of the documents was entrusted to Mr. E. L. Woodward, 
professor of international relations at Oxford. Mr. Rohan Butler, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, joined Professor Woodward as co-editor in Jan- 
uary, 1945, and the field was divided between them, Professor Woodward 
assuming the responsibility for the second series, beginning with 1929, Mr. 
Butler for the first series. It may be assumed that the first volume of the sec- 
ond series, which is the first volume to appear in either series,* is mainly Pro- 
fessor Woodward’s work. 

The principles which have guided Professor Woodward in the selection 
of his documents are set forth in his preface. Overwhelmed by the mass of 
material, he has approached his problem in terms of establishing priorities 
as follows: (1) instructions to British missions abroad; (2) reports from Brit- 
ish missions abroad; (3) records of negotiations carried on in London; (4) 
other material of an informative rather than of an executive kind. Professor 
Woodward makes clear that these limitations were self-imposed. He acknowl- 
edges none of the limitations which the State Department has imposed upon 
its Division of Publications. He insists that he has been given a free hand.” 
But all that he really means, apparently, is that when he has insisted upon 
publication he has not been thwarted. Actually it is hard to believe that he 
did not accept of his own free will the sort of limitations imposed by the 
United States Department of State. Like the State Department editor he has 
omitted all material likely to illuminate the formation of policy rather than 
the definition of policy.* It is also hard to believe that he did not consult 

6 Ernest L. Woodward and Rohan Butler, eds., Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919 
1939, 2d Series, I (London, 1946). Since the writing of this article the following additional vol- 
umes have appeared: 1st Series, Vols. I and II, 1919; 2d Series, Vols. Il, 1931, and HI, 1931-32. 

T Cf. on this subject the review of his book in London Times, Literary Supp., Apr. 12, 1947, 
and subsequent letters to the Tímes on the subject, from Woodward Apr. 26, from his reviewer 
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foreign governments before publishing documents originating with them.’ 
And we may assume that, though the final decision may have rested with 
him, he did not proceed in the Foreign Office archives like a bull in a china 
shop. No doubt in questionable cases he did consult policy officers; no doubt 
he did avoid publications likely to give offense to individuals or to friendly 
governments. It is particularly striking, for example, in both the British and 
the United States documents that nothing appears in the publication of the 
one likely to irritate the sensitivities of the other. This sort of thing is not 
accidental, though it may not be consciously deliberate. After all, Professor 
Woodward during the war years occupied a confidential position in the Brit- 
ish government, and possibly like many other civilians in the same position 
developed a security consciousness even more pronounced than that of the 
professional Foreign Office official. He was the selection of Mr. Eden, and no 
doubt Mr. Eden recognized in him all the essentials for a delicate and very 
discriminating job. 

The difficulty in appraising both collections of documents arises in part 
from the fact that the objectives in publication are a little vague. It is clearly 
not, intentionally at least, the vindication of the foreign office involved, 
though it comes perilously near it. It is clearly not the needs of the historian; 
too much that is pertinent to his purposes is omitted. Obviously it is bound 
to take account of repercussions foreign and domestic, of sensitivities national 
as well as personal. All this must be recognized and will be recognized by 
every serious student. But it would be helpful if editors were more frank ` 
about the matter and did not discourse about their freedom as though they 
were not themselves prisoners within their own frame of reference. Pro- . 
fessor Woodward makes much of limitations of space, but these limitations 
appear to have been self-imposed. He makes much of economizing space by 
not printing documents available elsewhere, yet two thirds of his first chap- 
ter has already been printed in United States Foreign Relations, 1929, 
Volume I. 

Actually the admitted limitations of the State Department do not appear 
to have produced less satisfactory results than the inhibitions of Professor 





torian particularly unfortunate. In this connection Headlam-Morley’s preface to Vol. XI of 
British Documents on the Origins of the War is much to the point. 

2 Dr. Spaulding, in his article cited above (n.5), reveals that on September 4, 1945, the 
British embassy at Washington requested permission to print a number of papers in Professor 
Woodward’s volume: “With one exception the papers in question were either papers already pub- 
lished in Foreign Relations of the United States or memoranda of conversations and notes of 
meetings written by British officials.” The State Department gave permission in every case. 
Spaulding, op. cif., p. 371. 
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Woodward. On the whole the State Department documents are more re- 
vealing. 

It will be borne in mind that both collections virtually confine their at- 
tention to Foreign Office and State Department documents. They leave out 
of account in both cases letters, accounted personal, exchanged between of- 
ficials, which never found their way into the National Archives. For ex- 
ample, the correspondence between MacDonald and Philip Snowden,” 
when MacDonald was away and Snowden was acting as deputy prime min- 
ister, would no doubt be very revealing. Hardly less so would be private 
correspondence between MacDonald and Henderson, the subsequent rift 
between whom was already beginning to reveal itself. On the American 
side the same sort of omission is equally apparent, with this important addi- 
tion that the archives of the White House are distinct from those of the 
State Department. It is an open secret that President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
maintained personal and confidential contacts with many American officials 
abroad, which the State Department was not always aware of. To what ex- 
tent Mr. Hoover, who was President at the time of the London Naval Con- 
ference, indulged in the same sort of informality is not revealed.** To the 
historian these are matters of considerable importance in throwing light 
upon the relations between Foreign Office and State Department as such 
and their elective chiefs. It would be particularly valuable in a study of the 
development of British foreign policy at this juncture, when MacDonald’s 
attitude toward naval disarmament marked a definite shift from the position 
taken by the British government earlier at Geneva and after that in the 
abortive Anglo-French naval “conversations” of 1928. Hardly less marked 
is Hoover’s much more conciliatory attitude as compared to that of his 
predecessor, President Coolidge.** 


10 Snowden has nothing to say about the London Naval Conference in his Autobiography. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that two important dispatches from MacDonald on 
the subject of the Naval Conference are printed in the United States documents, but were ap- 
parently not found in Foreign Office files. Cf. Woodward, pp. 36 n.1, 47 n.2. 

11 Mary Agnes Hamilton in her Arthur Henderson (London, 1938) has nothing to say about 
the London Naval Conference. She reports to have found Henderson’s private correspondence 
very disappointing. 

12 For example, his relations with Bell of the Chicago Daily News, cf. Pearson and Brown, 
p. 72; Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1929, 1, 119. 

13 One striking feature of Professor Woodward's collection is that it contains very little in 
the way of correspondence between the Foreign Office and the British ambassador at Washing- 
ton, Sir Esmé Howard. It is to be noted that Howard was absent from Washington, October 13- 
December 5, 1929 (Woodward, p. 132 n.) and that Sir Robert Vansittart, assistant secretary for 
foreign affairs turned up in Washington a little earlier, ostensibly on a private visit (Woodward, 
p.65 n.x.). Actually, Howard seems to have faded away in October and the affairs of the em- 
bassy were managed by R. I. Campbell, until Howard was superseded by Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
formerly permanent undersecretary for foreign affairs. It is reasonably evident that the Foreign 
Office thought it important to have their best talent at Washington at the time. Even so, it is worth 
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Generally speaking, the British documents are more informing about nego. 
tiations which took place out of England and the United States documents 
about those which took place in England. The reason for this is obvious. On 
the American side perhaps the best example of it is the much more complete 
data in the United States documents about the preliminary negotiations for 
the treaty at London in the summer and autumn of 1929. Conversely, the 
British documents are much more illuminating about the heretofore rather’ 


mysterious personal conference between MacDonald and Hoover at Rapidan ` 


in January, 1930. 4 

Neither collection tells us much about the response to the negotiations 
of the French, Italians, or Japanese in their home lands. During the whole 
course of negotiations there is only one dispatch from the United States am- 
bassador in Italy, and, before December, 1929, nothing at all from the Ameri- 
can embassy at Paris. Nor is there any from the American embassy at Tokyo 
. before January, 1930. To the outsider it seems extraordinary that apparently 
no attempt was made by United States representatives abroad to appraise of- 
ficial and unofficial attitudes in the various countries involved during the pre- 
liminary stages of the treaty making. In the United States documents as pub- 
lished there is no evidence of any attempt even to summarize the trends in the 
press. Probably this was due in part to the fact that new United States ambassa- 
dors were appointed in virtually every one of the countries involved during the 
course of the negotiations—Edge to France, November 21, 1929; Garrett 
to Italy, September 11, 1929; Castle to Japan, December 11, 1929. But even 
so, one would have expected more in the way of enlightening reports from 
the staffs of the embassies involved. These, of course, may be somewhere on 
file but on the basis of the documents published one gets the impression that 
the United States foreign service was not, in those days, measuring up very 
well to its responsibilities. 

On the British side the picture is much the same, if one may judge from 
Professor Woodward’s volume. During the whole course of the preliminary 
discussions in 1929 he prints only one dispatch from Sir John Tilley, the 





noting that, by Professor Woodward’s own admission, he has left out altogether what sounds 
like significant material in the correspondence with Howard. Cf. ibid., pp. 65 n.2,3; 75 n.1; 
165 n.r. In this connection, Howard's interview with Senator Borah is not without significance. 
No light is cast upon it in Woodward, but cf. New York Times, June 21-23, 1929. Another 
striking omission in Woodward’s collection is MacDonald’s contacts with the Dominions, though 
he made much of their approval in the negotiations. At least one important document alluded 
to is not printed (cf. Woodward, p. 123). Some important dispatches from Lord Tyrrell, Brit- 
ish ambassador at Paris, appear also to have been omitted. Cf. ibid., pp. 179 0.1, 185 n.1. 
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British ambassador at Tokyo, and none at all from Paris or Rome. After 
MacDonald’s visit to the United States in October the situation in this re- 
spect improves. Between October and the opening of the formal conference 
in January, Professor Woodward -prints four dispatches from Sir Ronald 
Graham, ambassador at Rome, seven from Lord Tyrrell, ambassador to 
Paris, and one from Sir John Tilley. All three of these men were seasoned 
veterans in foreign service. Sir John Tilley has since published the standard 
history of the Foreign Office. Lord Tyrrell was permanent undersecretary 
for foreign affairs during the three years immediately preceeding his appoint- 
ment to Paris in 1928. His dispatches are indeed much the best source of in-. 
formation in either of these collections on French sentiment. Unfortunately, 
Professor Woodward has left out some of them, which, from his allusions to 
them, seem significant. It is not surprising that he has been even more reticent 
in the publication of reports from the British embassy at Washington about 
the situation in the United States. But it is hard to explain the lack of any 
adequate information from Sir John Tilley in Japan. Certainly there is no 
weighty reason at this time to bother much about Japanese sensitivities. 

One gets the impression from these collections that the British Foreign 
Office was functioning more efficiently at this juncture than its American 
counterpart. Yet it is to be hoped that both the Foreign Office and the State 
Department were kept better informed about the situation, official and un- 
official, in the other countries involved, than either of these collections would 
seem to indicate, 

The obvious answer to complaints of this sort is that one cannot publish 
everything and that some selection must be made from the overwhelming 
mass of materials—all of which is true, and certainly half a loaf is better than 
none. Nevertheless, the historian finds himself completely at the mercy of 
the editor and, in the case of the State Department publications, at the mercy 
of an editor whose anonymity prevents any real appraisal of his qualifications 
for his job. Professor Woodward has indicated his basis of selection, but in 
such broad terms and with so many admitted exceptions that we are not 
much better off than if he had said nothing. And as for the State Depart- 
ment publications, what they include, they include. What they omit can 
only be guessed at. If it were possible to list the title of every pertinent docu- 
ment (excluding of course those of such nature that their very provenience 
may not be disclosed) and to indicate why documents unpublished are not 
published, then the historian would know where he was. He is presumably 
sensible enough to realize that much must be omitted for a variety of good 
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reasons. But he would like to know how closely the printed materials on a’ 
particular subject approximate the extant material. And he would particu- 

larly like to know, with some degree of exactitude, what criteria the editors 

themselves apply to their process of selection. 


Negro Craftsmanship in Early America 


Leonard Price Sravisxy * 


MANY Americans continue to harbor ideas of racial hierarchies by believing 
that the Negro is incapable of performing a series of skilled operations. 
There are still those who persist in picturing him as the “plantation darky” 
capable only of work in the cotton fields. Nevertheless, it remains an indis- 
putable fact that Negro labor is gradually changing from agriculture to in- 
dustry. According to one recent tabulation, the number of Negro trades- 
men in the United States totals more than 135,000." This trend is not of re- 
cent origin. As early as 1783 a German physician, touring the United States, 
was astonished to find that “the gentlemen in the country have among their 
negroes as the Russian nobility among the serfs, the most necessary handi- 
crafts-men, cobblers, tailors, carpenters, smiths, and the like whose work they 
command at the smallest possible price or for nothing almost. There is hardly 
any trade or craft,” he observed, “which has not been learned and is not car- 
ried on by negroes.”? 

The presence of Negro craftsmanship during the first years of political 
independence from Britain would seem to suggest that this tradition had its 
origin prior to the advent of the American Revolution. Indeed, there is rea- 
son to believe that Negro workers engaged in the crafts while still on the 
continent of Africa. In the Sudan, almost one thousand years ago, cotton was 
already being woven. Long before England established colonies in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, primitive tanning, weaving, and toolmaking were prac- 
ticed by the natives of Lake Tchad and Timbuctoo. As one author maintains, 
“the decorative character manifested in the handicrafts of the black races of 
Africa is of surpassing character. . . . The native hand derives the maximum 
of expression from the’ few elements afforded by the soil.”* 


*The author is assistant professor of history in New York State Teachers College, Oswego. 

2Gordon B. Hancock, “The Changing Status of Negro Labor,” Southern Workman, LX 
(August, 1931), 352-53; U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940 (Washington, 1943), III, 88. 

2Johann D. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 1783-1784, ed. by Alfred J. Morrison 
(Philadelphia, 1911), II, 221. 

3 George S. Schuyler, “Craftsmen in the Blue Grass,” Crisis, XLVII (May, 1940), 158; 
Giles B. Jackson and D. Webster Davis, The Industrial History of the Negro Race in the United 
States (Richmond, 1908), p. 133 W. E. B. DuBois, The Negro American Artisan (Atlanta, 1912), 

¿ pp. 25-26; P. G. LePage, “Arts and Crafts of the Negro,” International Studio, LXXVIII (March, 
1924), 477-78. 
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While African Negroes may have had some experience in the manual arts 
and crafts, this had little direct influence upon American handiwork. The 
severance of relations with the African continent resulted in a loss of these 
traditional skills among the later generations of transplanted Negroes. Dur- 
ing the early years of American slavery, little thought was given to the possi- 
bility of converting imported “savages” into artisans. Slaves were brought to 
America for agricultural purposes and in most instances were used for no 
other work. Among the planter class there were those who felt that crafts- 
manship did nothing more than replace the stock which it consumed and 
hence was less productive than agriculture.* Still others feared that indus- 
trialization would bring the slave into contact with free workers and provide 
access to tools needed for fashioning weapons, thus increasing the danger of 
insurrection.’ These factors, together with the hostility of white artisans to 
slave competition® and the widespread belief that black men were inferior in 
mind and body," served as ample justification for restricting the Negro to 
predominantly agricultural service. 

On the other hand, the steady decline in the -price of colonial tobacco, 
the mainstay of Southern agrarianism, weakened the arguments of its ad- 
vocates. The handicrafts, even if they created products only commensurate 


4 Alexander Hamilton, Works, ed. by John C. Hamilton (New York, 1851), III, 219; Adam 
Smith, The Wealth of Nations, ed. by Edwin Cannan (New York, 1937), pp. 631-33. 

5 Several of the slaves implicated in the New York “Negro conspiracy” of 1741, which al- 
legedly had as its objective the burning of the city and the murder of its inhabitants, were artisans. 
Even the preliminary meetings were held at the homes of white tradesmen whom the Negroes 
probably met while at work. Daniel Horsemanden, The New York Conspiracy, or a History of 
the Negro Plot (New York, 1810), passim. Aptheker makes reference to this conspiracy as well 
as to an abortive Virginia plot involving a slave blacksmith who used his skill to fashion three 
hundred spears for the intended insurrection. Herbert Aptheker, American Negro Slave Revolts 
(New York, 1943), PP. 114-15, 192-93, 211. 

6 The term “white artisan,” as used here, applies primarily to the “journeyman” class 
rather than to the “master” craftsman, who himself may have employed slave assistants. Such 
protests by white workers against the competition of slave labor usually were presented in the 
form of petitions to the colonial authorities. Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early 
America (New York, 1946), p. 185 n.; Morris, “Labor and Mercantilism,” in The Era of the 
American Revolution (New York, 1939), pp. 79-80; Marcus W. Jernegan, Laboring and De- 
pendent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783 (Chicago, 1931), pp. 20-21; John F. Watson, 
Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Times (Philadelphia, 1844), I, 97-98; 
Cheesman A. Herrick, White Servitude in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1926), p. 88; Papers of 
Daniel Horsemanden (MSS.), pp. 175-76 in the library of the New-York Historical Society; 
Samuel D. McKee, Labor in Colonial New York (New York, 1935), p. 127. For a statement by a 
colonial official reiterating the grievances of local artisans, see Charles Z. Lincoln, ed., Messages 
from the Governors (Albany, 1909), I, 260. 

7 Perhaps typical of the eighteenth century Virginia gentry, Colonel George Mason main- 
tained that slavery discouraged the arts and crafts, for it prevented the importation of white 
laborers “who really enrich and strengthen a country.” George Livermore, The Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, Citizens, and Soldiers (Boston, 1863), p. 56. 
Similar opinions may be found in Thomas Jefferson, Writings, ed. by H. A. Washington (New 
York, 1863), VIII, 386; William Byrd to Lord Egmont, July 12, 1736, American Historical Re- 
view, 1 (October, 1895), 89; Lorenzo D. Turner, “Anti-Slavery Sentiment in American Lit- 
erature,” Journal of Negro History, XIV (October, 1929), 386. 
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with the value of the materials originally expended, as the planters had main- 
tained, were not completely unproductive. Manufacturing, unlike agricul- 
ture, was independent of seasonal weather fluctuations and seemed more con- 
ducive to specialization, thereby affording greater opportunity for improve- 
ment.’ Even Thomas Jefferson, the champion of agrarian America, eventually 
recognized industrialism as one of the major pillars of our prosperity and 
urged a policy which would plant the manufacturer and husbandman side 
by side and establish “at the door of every one that exchange of mutual labors 
and comforts, which we have hitherto sought in distant regions.”? 

Unquestionably the strongest argument for the use of Negro artisans was 
a scarcity of labor. During most of the colonial period, in spite of constant 
demand for the products of skilled craftsmanship, the supply of workers who 
had mastered the trades was generally inadequate. The province of South 
Carolina in 1731 had only one potter, while Connecticut, the following year, 
had not enough capmakers to manufacture one half the hats worn by the 
inhabitants. Writing of New Hampshire, Jeremy Belknap deplored the 
“want of experienced and industrious workmen.”*” Peter Purry, of Neuf- 
chatel, while advising European emigrants about to depart for the Southern 
colonies, emphasized the need for tradesmen. Those desirous of going as serv- 
ants, he remarked, should be carpenters or good laborers. Without referring 
specifically to, the shortage of tailors, Purry notified each to take with him at 
least three or four good shirts and a suit of clothes? In a similar vein Ben- 
jamin Franklin called attention to the “continual demand for artisans of all 
the necessary and useful kinds to supply those cultivators of the earth with 
houses and with furniture and utensils of the grosser-sorts, which cannot so 
well be brought from Europe.” 

This situation gave the few established tradesmen excellent bargaining 
powers. In many communities the price of labor rose steadily, occasionally 
becoming almost prohibitive. In New York at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the “high wages of the labourer” seriously hampered the production 


8 Robert Beverly, The History of Virginia (London, 1722), p. 255; Jernegan, Laboring and 
Dependent Classes, p. 8; Jernegan, “Slavery and the Beginnings of Industrialism in the American , 
Colonies,” American Historical Review, XXN (January, 1920), 222; Hamilton, III, 198-201. 

9 Jefferson’s Tammany Society speech, Feb. 29, 1808, in Saul K. Padover, ed., The Complete 
Jefferson (New York, 1943), pp. 529-30. 

103, P. Purry, “A Description of the Province of South Carolina, Drawn up at Charles 
Town, in September, 1731,” in Peter Force, ed., Tracts and Other Papers (Washington, D. C., 
1836-46), II, no. XI, 14; Governor and Company of Connecticut to the Board of Trade, October, 
1732, in Mary K. Talcott, ed., “The Talcott Papers,” Connecticut Historical Society, Collections, 
IV (Hartford, 1892), 263; Works Project Administration, Federal Writers’ Program, New Hamp- 
shire: A Guide to the Granite State (Boston, 1938), p. 37. 

11 “Artificers are so scarce at present,” Purry observed, “that all sorts of work is very dear; 
Taylors, Shoemakers, Smiths &c. would be particularly acceptable.” Purry, op. cit, pp. 7, 14. 

12 Benjamin Franklin, Works, ed. by Jared Sparks (Boston, 1836-40), II, 471-72. 
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of naval stores.** To add to the difficulties facing the colonial employer, virgin 
land was available at reasonable rates. As late as 1779 Dr. Hewit reported that 
the “artificer and tradesman, after having labored for a few years at their 
respective employments, and purchased a few negroes, commonly retreat to 
the country, and settle tracts of uncultivated land.”** Masters tried to im- 
port European workers, but the results were often unsatisfactory. Indentured 
servants, just as domestic tradesmen, were attracted by the prospects of cheap 
land. Leaving before their contracts had expired, these men had little difficulty 
disappearing into the mass of free citizens. As a last resort employers 
turned to their final source of potential industrial labor—Negro slaves. 

The employment of slave mechanics, it was commonly agreed, would 
restrain the rapid turnover in man power and counteract the excessive wage 
demands of free workers. In scattered instances American Negroes began 
working at the. trades only a few years after the introduction of slavery. By 
1649 one Virginia planter had forty colored helpers whom he instructed in 
spinning, weaving, and shoemaking. With only about three hundred Negroes 
in the entire colony, this meant that approximately one out of every seven was 
receiving instruction in the crafts.*° Five years later Richard Johnson, a 
mulatto carpenter, was granted one hundred acres of land in Northampton 
County, Virginia.” In old New Amsterdam Negroes were required to build 
roads and fortifications, while in 1676 Colonel Richard Morris employed sixty 
to seventy slaves at his New Jersey iron mill and plantation.** However, in 


13 Robert Livingston to the Lords of Trade, May 13, 1701, in E. B. O'Callaghan, ed., Docu- 
ments Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York (Albany, 1856-87), IV, 875. 

14 Bartholomew R. Carroll, ed., Historical Collections of South Carolina (New York, 1846), 
L 377. Also consult Benjamin Franklin, Observations concerning the Increase of Mankind, Peo- 
pling of Countries, etc. (Boston, 1755), p. 4; Governor William Franklin to the Earl of Hills- 
borough, June 14, 1768, quoted in Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, VI, 
Transactions, 1899, 1900 (Boston, 1904), 360; Albert C. Myers, ed., Narratives of Early Penn- 
sylvania, West New Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (New York, 1912), p. 328. 

15 E. B. O'Callaghan, Documentary History of the State of New York (Albany, 1849-51), 
L 499; Philip A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 
1896), II, 413. In addition one could not be certain of the quality of work of imported help. Oc- 
casionally inexperienced laborers successfully misrepresented themselves as skilled artisans in 
order to gain passage to the Western Hemisphere. Even those indentured immigrants who were 
potentially capable, many colonial employers insisted, viewed America as a land of relaxation, 
thus performing half-hearted service and refusing to toil for as many hours as they had been ac- 
customed to in Europe. A Complete Revisal of All the Acts of Assembly of the Province of North 
Carolina (New Bern, 1773), p. 79; B. Franklin, Works, ed. by John Bigelow (New York, 1905), 
HI, 101; Stella H. Sutherland, Population Distribution in Colonial America (New York, 1936), 
p. 216. 

18 Raymond B. Pinchbeck, The Virginia Negro Artisan and Tradesman (Richmond, 1926), p. 
15; Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, American Population before the Federal Cen- 
sus of 1790 (New York, 1932), p. 136. 

17 Pinchbeck, p. 23. 

18 George E. Haynes, The Negro at Work in New York City (New York, 1912), p. 66; 
O'Callaghan, Docs. Rel. to Col. Hist. of New York, 1, 499, Il, 474, I], 307; Marion T. Wright, 
“New Jersey Laws and the Negro,” Journal of Negro History, XXVI (April, 1943), 161. 
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spite of these early evidences, it was not until the eighteenth century that 
Negro craftsmanship became a factor of some importance in American 
economy. 

Skilled Negro labor, in one form or another, was present in every prov- 
ince of colonial America, although in no large area did craftsmanship con- 
stitute the predominant form of Negro service. The North employed its 
black inhabitants as household domestics and unskilled laborers, while in 
the South their capability as field hands overshadowed many attempts to use 
them extensively for other purposes. Probably the largest proportion of Negro 
artisans was to be found in the middle provinces, whose flourishing towns 
served to encourage the development of the trades, and where Negroes 
could become assistants to established tradesmen. In New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, Negroes worked as bakers, brewers, bricklayers, butchers, 
carpenters, cooks, coopers, distillers, goldsmiths, plasterers, shoemakers, sil- 
versmiths, and weavers.” Even in the towns of New England, where the 
number of black inhabitants was always small, Negroes were assimilated into 
industry. Reflecting the commercial trends of the coastal region, many en- 
gaged in various phases of shipbuilding. At a Boston slave auction in October, 
1751, five “strong hearty stout Negro men, most of them Tradesmen, such 
as Caulkers, Sailmakers, etc.,” were offered for sale, while in Newport and 
Providence, Rhode Island, slave workers AEP service as anchor makers, 
mast builders, rope makers, and spinners.” 


19 Slavery was prohibited in the colony of Georgia before 1750, and hence the development 
of Negro craftsmanship in that region was somewhat retarded. 

20 For examples of Negro craftsmanship in the middle colonies consult: “Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Slaves as Advertised by Their Masters,” Jour. Negro Hist., I (April, 1916), 179, 194, 203; 
Archives of the State of New Jersey, 1st series, XX (1898), 8, 263, XXVIII (1916), 48; Archives 
of Maryland, XXVIII (1908), 43; O'Callaghan, Docs. Rel. New York, IV, 875, V, 444, 460; 
Papers of the Lloyd Family of the Manor of Queens Village, Lloyd's Neck, Long Island, New 
York, 1654-1826 (New-York Historical Society, Collections, LIX, LX, 1927), I, 261, 560; 
Harry B. Yoshpe, ed., “Record of Slave Manumissions in New York during the Colonial and 
Early National Periods, ” Jour. Negro Hist., XXV (January, 1941), 89; Rita S. Gottesman, ed., 
The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1726-1776 (New-York Hist. Soc., Collections, LXIX, 1938), 
pp. 48, 140; Alfred C, Prime, ed., The Arts and Crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland, and South 
Carolina, 1721-1800 (Philadelphia, 1929-32), 1, 48; Prime, Colonial Craftsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 3; Mrs. A. C. Prime, ed., Three Centuries of Historic Silver 
(Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 52-53; New York Mercury, Mar. 1, 1756, Aug. 30, 1756, Dec. 9, 
1765; New York Gazette, July 6-13, 1730, Aug. 27-Sept. 3, 1733; March 24-31, 1735; New 
York Weekly Post-Boy, Apr. 3, 1749; Pennsylvania Gazette, Mar. 21, 1737, Apr. 21, 1761, Aug. 
6, 1777 Pennsylvania Packet, May 1, 1784. 

21 Boston Post-Boy, June 22, 1752, in Elizabeth Donnan, ed., Documents Ilustrative of the 
History of the Slave Trade to America (Washington, 1930-35), TH, 66; Lorenzo J. Greene, “The 
New England Negro as Seen in Advertisements for Runaway Slaves,” Jour. Negro Hist., XXIX 
(April, 1944), 139; H. Gardner to C. Chaplin, Dec. 23, 1774, The Commerce of Rhode Island, 
1726-1800 (Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 7th series, IX, X 1914-15), I, 523; New- 
port Mercury, Apr. 27, 1772; Boston News-Letter, Jan. 29, 1748, in George F. Dow, ed., The 
Arts and Crafts in New England, 1704-1775 (Topsfield, Mass., 1927), p. 197. For other ex- 
amples of New England Negro tradesmen consult: Boston Independent Chronicle and the Uni- 
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Occupying a unique role in the development of Negro craftsmanship 
were the Southern colonies. In this region, agriculture dominated the econ- 
omy, and domestic manufacturing was conceived as ancillary to the tradi- 
tional agrarian system. On many plantations, slaves, although primarily en- 
gaged in planting, found it necessary to have some mechanical knowledge 
in order to attend to any serious emergency that might arise. From these be- 
ginnings emerged a corps of slave artisans whose work was identified with 
the prevailing agrarian economy and upon whose skills the planters began 
to depend with increasing frequency. Probably the first trade in which the 
Southern Negro received instruction was coopering. In preparing the crop 
for market, large numbers of casks were required, and slaves were therefore 
taught to cut, bend, and hoop staves into the required shapes. Before the end 
of the colonial period, one writer insists, every large estate in the rice belt of 
South Carolina had its own coopering shop. Workers were also needed to 
construct the small boats on which the shipment was transported to market, 
while others were given training in the navigation of these vessels, hence the 
development of Negro ship carpenters and pilots. It is safe to assume that 
anyone who could not work at the trades himself and did not have slaves who 
understood these tasks, often found living in the South rather difficult.” 

With the passage of time the relationship between agriculture and the 
crafts became even closer. Added numbers of Southern slaves were taught 
to practice the trades, thus partially relieving dependence upon Europe and 
the Northern provinces. Often the children of the household servants were 
encouraged to sew and embroider. Planters also built looms and put their 
slaves to work at making cloth. George Washington, like countless other 
slaveowners, had a weaving house on his estate, employing a white super- 
visor and five Negro girls, who together supplied the clothing for many 
persons living in the vicinity. Even the medium-sized plantation was equipped 
with spinning wheel and weaving loom, in this way ensuring the profitable 





versal Advertiser, Jan. 16, 1777; “Advertisements from the Records of Middle-sex County, Vir- 
ginia, March 5, 1677-78,” William and Mary College Quarterly, VI (October, 1897), 117: 
“Eighteenth Century Slaves Advertised,” Jour. Negro Hist., 1, 165; Boston News-Letter and 
Evening Post, July 11, 1746, in Donnan, III, 66; Providence Gazette, July 28, 1770, reprinted in 
William D. Johnston, Slavery in Rhode Island, 1755-1776 (Providence, 1894), p. 28; also news- 
paper extracts in Dow, pp. 62, 187, 188, 189, 195, 197, 202, 304. 

22 W.P.A., Federal Writers’ Program, The Negro in Virginia (New York, 1940), p. 47; Ed- 
ward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 1719-1776 (New 
York, 1899), p. 387; J. Urmstone to the Secretary of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
July 7, 1711, in Ulrich B. Phillips, ed., Plantation and Frontier Documents (Cleveland, 1910), 
II, 272. 
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use of valuable labor at times when the selling price of tobacco fell below pro- 
duction expenditures.* 

On the other hand, some of the larger plantations became almost economic 
units in themselves, having at their disposal sufficient men and equipment to 
' continue operating irrespective of conditions outside. During the most press- 
ing days of the American Revolution, when the British were dangerously 
near and supplies were virtually unobtainable, many plantations escaped 
privation because of facilities installed during peacetime. On the plantation 
of George Mason, for example, were slave “carpenters, coopers, sawyers, 
blacksmiths, tanners, curriers, shoemakers, spinners, weavers and knitters, 
and even a distiller.” His forest land furnished wood for the carpenters and 
coopers; his cattle provided skins for the tanners, curriers, and shoemakers; 
his sheep and his cotton fields supplied the spinners and weavers, while his 
fruit trees were used by the distillers.?* John Dixon of Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, owned a host of slave handicraftsmen, including blacksmiths, car- 
penters, barbers, shoemakers, and plasterers. On another plantation were “sev- 
eral pairs of sawyers, two coopers, two or three indifferent house-carpenters 
and a ship-carpenter and caulker.” The estate of William Byrd of Westover, 
a mere 43,000 acres, had two hundred and twenty Negroes, “many of them 
being Tradesmen,” who were assessed at 7,000 pounds. According to Philip 
V. Fithian, Robert Carter operated textile factories, mills, bakeries, salt works, 
smiths’ shops, and iron forges. Carter’s slave labor supply, at one time num- 
bering more than five hundred, included one Negro whom the master would 
not sell for five hundred pounds. Such plantations, having at their disposal 
extensive working forces, mines, transportation facilities, shops, mills, and 
tools, seemingly approximated many of the features of modern “vertical” 
trusts in controlling every aspect of their own production and distribution.” 


233, Hector St. Jean de Crèvecoeur, Sketches of Eighteenth Century America, ed. by Henry 
L. Bourdin, et. al. (New Haven, 1925), p. 143; Jesse W. Parkhurst, “The Role of the Black 
Mammy in the Plantation Household,” Jour. Negro Hist, XXII (July, 1938), 358; Julia C. 
Spruill, Women’s Life and Work in the Southern Colonies (Chapel Hill, 1938), p. 75; Frances 
Little, Early American Textiles (New York, 1931), p. 31. As an illustration of the extent of 
household manufacturing, during the year 1768 George Washington's slave weavers produced 
more than 1,355 yards of cloth. One of Washington's neighbors, Robert Carter, apparently 
abandoned the use of white textile workers after once trying Negro labor, although the change 
may have been influenced by a shortage of white artisans during the American Revolution. 
Phillips, II, 315, 324-25. 

24 From the MS. Recollections of George Mason, quoted in Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Patrician 
and Plebian in Virginia (Charlottesville, 1912), p. 50. 

25 South Carolina Gazette, Jan. 2, 1749, Sept. 19, 1751, reprinted in Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
The Old South (New York, 1942), pp. 230, 231; William Byrd, The Secret Diary of William 
Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712, ed. by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling (Richmond, 1941), p. 
186; Another Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1739-1741, ed. by Maude H. Woodfin 
and Marion Tinling (Richmond, 1942), pp. 324, 325; Philip V. Fithian, Journal and Letters of 
Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774: A Plantation Tutor of the Old Dominion, ed. by Hunter D. 
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The individual worker followed a similar pattern. Almost invariably he 
was responsible for the production of a single item from its first to its last 
stage. Division of labor during the colonial period was largely nonexistent, and 
therefore each craftsman was expected to plan, construct, and ornament his 
own product. Furthermore, every trade carried a very broad implication. Re- 
gardless of his occupation the slave artisan usually had to know various other 
crafts related to his own. Thus the Negro blacksmith often could perform 
every phase in the production of iron, including the skilled art of fashioning 
tools, while the carpenter was simultaneously a cabinetmaker, wood turner, 
builder, coffin and pattern maker, architect, contractor, wheelwright, sawyer, 
and cooper.** To accomplish this required more than an average amount 
of intelligence and ability. Several slave craftsmen were described as being 
“very artful,” “very sensible,” or “ingenious,” while a few even mastered two 
or more foreign languages. In the relatively short period of three months, one 
Southern planter was able to train thirty Negroes to produce a weekly total 
of one hundred and twenty yards of cotton and woolen cloth. Two Negro 
workers in South Carolina were each capable of producing two pairs of shoes 
per day. Another shoemaker in the same province attended to his master’s 
shop alone for a period of nine years, while in New York an aged shop- 
keeper pleaded with a court to commute the sentence of a convicted slave 
blacksmith so that the Negro could continue to support him.” 

In some instances Negro artisans gained a limited measure of recognition 
because of their workmanship. Slave craftsmen at Andover, New Jersey, pro- 
duced superior iron wares which were eventually accepted for high quality 
on the basis of brand name alone.” Even in the “artistic” crafts Negro work- 
ers managed to leave their imprint. Serving as pipe carvers, upholsterers, tool 
and instrument makers, and manufacturers of cabinets, chairs, and other types 
of furniture, many performed skillfully for their employers. In Boston 
Thomas Fleet, a printer, kept in his shop three colored helpers who worked 
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at setting type and cutting wooden blocks. One of these printers was re- 
sponsible for engraving all the pictures found in the publications of his mas- 
ter. As a young man Gilbert Stuart, the Republic’s first great portrait painter, 
derived great pleasure from observing the work of Neptune Thurston, a 
New England slave cooper, who sketched portraits on the heads of the casks 
in his master’s shop. According to J. A. Porter, our only contemporary like- 
ness of Negro poetess Phillis Wheatley, a rough asas engraving, was 
probably the work of a slave.*? 

In other fields of artistic craftsmanship Negro labor was likewise rep- 
resented. The luxuriously built Southern mansions, notably Jefferson’s dwell- 
ing at Monticello, as well as the decorative hand-wrought grills and balconies 
found in the older quarters of New Orleans and Charleston, still attest to the 
quality of eighteenth century slave labor.* One of the original surveyors of 
our nation’s capital at Washington, Benjamin Banneker, the Negro astron- 
omer and mathematician whose contributions evoked praise from Jefferson,” 
once experimented as an amateur handicraftsman. In the province of Mary- 
land in the year 1762 Banneker is reported to have constructed the first clock 
ever made in America. A factor even more astonishing to his neighbors was 
that the builder had undertaken the task without ever having seen a clock be- 
fore. Using a small watch as his model, wood as his raw material, and a 
pocket knife as his tool, he meticulously assembled a machine which re- 
mained in perfect operation for over two decades.” Employed at allied oc- 
cupations in some of the larger towns were Negro goldsmiths, jewelers, and 
silversmiths. William Ball of Philadelphia, a prominent white silversmith 
and jeweler, used several Negro assistants. In his Front Street shop, next to 
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the London Coffee House, Ball manufactured “gold and silver in all its 
branches.” In 1778 he was temporarily plagued by a labor shortage, for “three 
Negro men, viz., Tom, by trade a silversmith,” left his shop and deserted to 
the British army.** Probably the most famous Maryland craftsman of his 
day, William Faris of Annapolis, whose many undertakings brought him 
into the realm of the silversmith, cabinetmaker, jeweler, and clockmaker, also 
relied on the services of slave helpers. After 1770 Faris became so well estab- 
lished that, unlike other shopkeepers, he found it unnecessary to advertise. 
Nevertheless, as one biographer maintains: “An appraisal of William Faris’ 
ability as a working silversmith is difficult, as it is impossible to distinguish 


between the work of his own hand and the silver made in the shop by his 
workmen.” ** 


In some instances such skills as the Negro acquired while in a state of 
slavery later became a source of employment when he was free. Recognizing 
this fact, masters, when preparing statements of manumission, often pro- 
vided that these former servants should be permitted to leave with their 
tools.” On the other hand, the situation confronting the freedman was not 
always enviable. Thrust into a different environment, deprived of all the 
protective influence of a master, confronted by the hostility of established 
white tradesmen, and subjected to almost as many legal restrictions as a 
slave,** the liberated Negro worker encountered great difficulty in trying to 
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assimilate himself into the mass of free citizens. To add to these obstacles, he 
frequently discovered that much of the instruction which he had received as 
a slave, especially if he had been trained on a plantation, was elementary in 
nature and not of the highest standards.” It is not surprising that many 
freedmen either abandoned the crafts or lapsed into a state of servitude.** 
Thus a combination of white prejudice, original inexperience, and a lack of 
opportunity for improvement served as limiting factors in the early develop- 
ment of skilled Negro craftsmanship in America. 
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The Surrender of Pensacola as 
Told by the British 


Rura Anna FisHer* 


ANDREW Jackson, on the sixth of November, 1814, sent an ultimatum to 
Gonzales Manrique, governor of Pensacola, demanding, within one hour, 
the surrender of that city and its fortifications. Jackson did this because the 
British, having been repulsed at Fort Bowyer on Mobile Point on September- 
14, 1814, had retired to Pensacola, and he thought it against the best interests 
of the United States to allow this district to assume the character of British 
territory as it had done by the governor of Pensacola resigning.the command 
of the fortress there to the British. He did not wish to make war on Spain, but 
with the forts garrisoned by United States troops he could insist upon Spain's 
neutrality until more permanent arrangements to insure this could be made 
between their two nations. k 

Early the following morning, then, the town was attacked and, after some 
slight resistance on the part of the Spanish occupying troops, was taken. The 
seven British ships in the bay were so placed that their fire was of very little 
help to the Spanish forces as Jackson, by a rapid detour, had brought his men 
into the town before the British realized what he was about or could change 
the position of their men-of-war. Finding themselves unable to give any effec- 
tive assistance, the British blew up the Barrancas, and their supplies and In- 
dian allies having already been taken on board, the next morning, the eighth, 
they sailed away. 

This, in the main, is the generally accepted story as told by Bassett.’ 

The British account of this same incident, however, is very different. It 
is told in a report made to the Admiralty by Vice Admiral Alexander Coch- 
rane and based on letters sent him by Captain W. H. Percy of the Hermes, 
Captain James A. Gordon of the Seahorse and Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
Nicholls, commander of the land forces.” 

When Captain Percy arrived off the entrance of the Appalachicola River 
in November, 1814, as he afterwards reported to the governor of Havana, he 

*The author is on the staff of the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 

1John Spencer Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1925), pp. 137-140; id., 
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received a letter from Don Mateo Gonzales Manrique, the governor of Pensa- 
cola, “requesting our assistance to repell a threatened attack by the American 
Army then in that neighbourhood. I immediately proceeded thither,” he 
continued, 


with His Majesty’s Squadron under my command and the Land Forces under the 
orders of Lieutenant Colonel Nicolls; On our arrival we found the Fortifications 
in a ruinous state, and no appearance of any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to repair them. 

Lieutenant Colonel Nicolls and myself immediately offered all the assistance 
in our power both to repair the ruined Works and to defend them. I am sorry to 
have to add that our assistance has been rendered nugatory by the total want of all 
co-operation on the part of the principal officers who have on all occasions shewed a 
causeless jealousy of us. 

Captain Gordon, Commanding His Britannic Majestys Ship Sea horse, will 
communicate to your Excellency the occurrences which have taken place since his 
arrival at this place and the infallible consequences of that jealousy and want of 
confidence of which I have above complained.? 


The story is continued in a letter from Captain Gordon to Sir Alexander 
Cochrane of November 18.4 


Though Captain Percy and Lieut. Colonel Nichols had done everything in the 
power of British Officers, to stimulate the Governor to do something for the de- 
fence of the Forts and Towns, I felt it my duty in conjunction with Lieut. Colonel 
Nichols to make another offer of our means and in consequence delivered to him 
personally a letter (a copy of which I enclose). 

“In conjunction with Lieut. Colonel Nichols I have the honor to inform you 
that we have come to a determination to move off all the Indians and Troops 
under the Lieut. Colonel’s orders from the protection of Pensacola (which pro- 
tection was claimed by you) unless you put the Fort here and also those at the en- 
trance of the harbour into the immediate possession of the English, in conjunction 
with the Spanish Forces under your Orders- We expect an answer in one hour.”* 
but he declined giving any answer to it without first consulting with his officers, 
and proposed that a Council of War should be held the next morning, wishing 
that the Captain of the Squadron should attend; but as no time could be lost, I 
persuaded him to hold it that evening. I am sorry to say that the Governor and 
his officers were determined we should not strengthen Fort Barrancas at the en- 
trance of the harbour; nor would they do so, although the Ships Company of the 
Hermes had some time before made ready Facines for that purpose. They had no 
objections to our remaining in the Town to assist in the defence of it, or in Fort 
St. Maguel, but should consider it a breach of neutrality if the Lieut. Colonel 
-should march to attack the advance of the American Army. On the Lieut. Colonel 
acquainting them with the information he had received that twenty five Ameri- 
can Cavalry had positively been at the Barancas—they said that the only informa- 
tion they had received was that the tracts [sic] of horses feet had been seen, but 
they might have been those of Turks or Greeks, and not Americans; that it was 
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not in the power of the Governor to declare War. On his being asked when we 
should be allowed to attack the Enemy, he said, when they could be seen from St. 
Maguel. On such terms we declined having any more to do with him, that I 
should leave the place whenever I got everything embarked, which I hoped to be 
in three days, and as they wished that English Colours should not be hoisted in the 
Fort again with the Spanish, orders were given by the Lieut. Colonel to that ef- 
fect. Every exertion was made during the 3rd, 4th and 5th in conveying the In- 
dians and their Families over to the Indian side of the Bay. On the 4th a Picquet 
the Lieut. Colonel had placed, was cut off, and even then the Governor would not 
do anything to check the Enemy’s advance. On the 6th the Enemy were fired on 
from the Fort St. Maguel. Lieut. Colonel Nichols remaining in the Fort till we 
were ready to embark the few men he kept with him, will inform you what hap- 
pened there. The Governor now came to demand our asistance wanting the 
Ships Companies to be landed, and the Indians brought back; I told him I could 
have nothing more to do with him, that most of the 600 Warriors were already 
on their march for Appalachicola and that the Enemy had already got possession 
of a post that he should have defended; that from his conduct I was certain he 
had betrayed his trust, and as it was my duty to provide for the safety of the 
Troops and the ships under my orders, I should destroy the Barancas, and the 
Fort on Santa Rosa, embarking the Spanish Troops who chose to come off, when- 
ever I saw the Enemy in possession of the Town. 

By my directions the Fort on Santa Rosa was destroyed that Evening. In the 
night the Governor sent off the enclosed letter (asking for aid) which we declined 
giving any answer to, referring him to the conversation we had a short time before 
on the Wharf. On the 7th the Enemy with five guns and three thousand men 
commanded by General Jackson entered and took possession of Pensacola with 
little or no resistance. The Boats of the Squadron annoyed the Enemy so much in 
their movements from the Town to their Encampment, that they were obliged 
to bring three guns against them. I directed Captain Lockyer of the Sophie to run 
down to the Barancas with the Shelburne to prepare to spike the guns and destroy 
the large magazines of Powder and Stores when the signal was made for that 
purpose. The Fort of St. Maquel fired a few shot but I believe was given up on 
the night of the 7th as they had neither provisions nor water for one day. On the 
morning of the 8th Lieut. Colonel Nichols landed and sent off the Rear Guard 
of the Indians, and observing the Enemy march about two thousand men with 
three guns towards the Barancas, I weighed, directing Captain Lockyer to put his 
orders into execution, which was done by the time I arrived there and two hundred 
Spanish Troops with the Commander of the Barancas embarked. Captain Lockyer 
reports having rolled into the water and blown up three hundred double Barrels of 
Gunpowder—a large magazine of every sort of Ordnance Stores—two stores of 
provisions for five hundred men for one month spiked the guns destroyed the 
Carriages in the lower Fort blew up the Block-house and burned the Gun Carriages 
in the upper Fort. 

To prove to you Sir, how improbable it was that the Spaniards would have de- 
fended it, they had not one Morsel of provisions in the Fort, and the Victualling 
Stores (more than musquet shot distance) must have been immediately taken pos- 
session of by the Enemy. 

As it was necessary that the Squadron should remain a short time longer in 
harbour to prevent the Americans sending a force over to harrass the rear of the 
Indians; I felt it my duty to destroy a Fort that would have severely handled the 
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Ships in passing it—and we must have been exposed to a raking fire the whole 
time we were running out to the Bar. 


In a report to the governor of Havana on November g Captain Gordon 
asserted that “if the Governor had allowed the Detachment and Indians under 
Lieutenant Colonel Nicholls’ command with the Seamen and Marines I could 
have landed from the Squadron to have strengthened the Barrancas in con- 
junction with the Spanish Troops; 1 am confident that General Jackson 
would soon have been obliged to have evacuated Pensacola for the want of 
provisions.” ê 

The British were never in the position of being able to take the initiative 
in the defense of Pensacola, for Captain Percy in a letter to Sir Alexander 
Cochrane of September 9, 1814, states, “I had promised the Captain General 
at the Havanna not to land on Spanish Territory without being requested to 
do so.”* l 

Thus the British claim that the inaction of the Spaniards, together with 
their unfounded jealousy, so played into the hands of General Jackson as to 
give him the easy conquest he might not otherwise have had. 


6 Ibid., pp. 337-39. 7 Ibid., p. 303. 
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THE PATTERN OF IMPERIALISM: A STUDY IN THE THEORIES OF 
POWER. By E. M. Winslow. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xii, 278. $3.75.) 

Mr. Winslow sets out to write about imperialism in the familiar sense of the 
extension of control over backward areas by modern “civilized” states. Before the 
end of the book is reached, however, he has equated imperialism with militarism 
and war, and his last chapter closes with an argument for nonviolent resistance 
in the manner of the late Mahatma Gandhi as the only remedy for these manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of force. Peace as an end, he contends, can never be attained by 
the use of force (e.g., an international police force) as a means. 

Such value as the volume may have for the historian will be found in Mr. 
Winslow’s account of the development of critiques of imperialism. Critics of em- 
pire-building appeared in England almost as early as the planting of Virginia, but 
no philosophy of anti-imperialism developed before the late eighteenth century. 
While Adam Smith was not opposed to the possession of colonies as such, his at- 
tack on mercantilism undermined the chief economic motive for colonialism. 
Jeremy Bentham opposed colonialism as worthless in itself and as a breeder of 
war. John Stuart Mill anticipated Hobson and the socialists in connecting the 
colonial impulse with the declining rate of profits in the metropolis. John Atkinson 
Hobson, in his Imperialism (1902), attributed modern imperialism not to the es- 
sential nature of capitalism but to its abuses and saw a cure for imperialism in a 
removal of those abuses. The post-Marxian socialists divided over the issue of 
whether imperialism was an inevitable stage in the development of capitalism or 
merely a “policy” which capitalism might follow or might reject. Marx, it seems, 
could be read either way, and Rudoph Hilferding, who espoused the “policy” 
theory, and Rosa Luxemburg, who believed imperialism inevitable, could both 
claim orthodoxy. Lenin sided with Luxemburg on this point, holding that imperial- 
ism is “the monopoly stage of capitalism.” 

The author hints from time to time at a coming refutation of the economic 
interpretation of imperialism as exemplified in Hobson and the socialists. When 
the refutation comes, however, it proves to be no inductive study of the motives of 
expansion but partly an exercise in semantics and partly a mere endorsement of 
the conclusions of other scholars. “Economics,” the author states (pp. 219, 221), 
“is concerned with the creation of value, not particular things, and the economic 
motive is directed to the creation of value, not particular things. . . . This does 
not by any means prevent our saying that nations desire oil fields and iron mines 
and that they go to war to obtain them. It only precludes our saying that the rea- 
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son for going to war-—even assuming this to be the only reason—is economic.” 
Finally, the author asserts, accepting the reasoning of Professor Joseph A. Schum- 
peter, “that imperialism [like militarism and war] is an atavistic force, ancient 
in inception, decadent and self-conscious in an age of nationalism, yet still power- 
ful enough to lord it over its rival, the upstart capitalism” (p. 229). While a whole- 
some antidote to overemphasis of the economic interpretation of imperialism, the 
volume is more provocative than convincing. 


University of Buffalo , JuLius W. PRATT 


DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE, 1938-1939. By L. B. Namier, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Manchester. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1948. Pp. xvii, 503. $5.00.) 

Proressor Namier has produced what is probably the best single-volume ac- 
count yet available of the diplomatic history of the period immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1939. The book was begun in 1940 as a comparative and 
critical analysis of such official collections of documents—the colored books—as 
had then appeared. Since that time the source material for the years 1938 and 
1939 has been greatly increased and the author found it necessary to supplement 
the official collections of documents with information derived from the press and 
from interviews with participants in the events he relates. Also there have since 
become available the documents presented in evidence at the Nuremberg trials and 
the first of the flood of memoirs of the persons who made the history of those 
years. 

The book does not alter the main outlines of the picture; it does supply addi- 
tional evidence and new treatment of certain episodes, and the marshaling of the 
historical evidence, extensive, scattered, and sometimes conflicting as it is, has 
been admirably done. 

Two maxims laid down by the author in the course of the book struck this 
reviewer as especially noteworthy for those who may make use of diplomatic 
documents of the most recent period, and others: (1) “A great many profound 
secrets are somewhere in print, but are most easily detected when one knows what 
to seek” (p. v), and (2) “Documents, like cats, have more than one life, or rather 
exist as a rule in more than one copy” (p. 434). 

The book contains several supplementary studies in detail of episodes in the 
diplomatic history of the years preceding World War II. Two are of especial in- 
terest: “An Interloper in Diplomacy,” a study of the attempt of the Swedish busi- 
. nessman, Hr. Birger Dahlerus, to act as an intermediary between Berlin and Lon- 
don in the last days of August, 1939; and “France and Poland (1935-1939),” an 
account of the ups and downs of the Franco-Polish alliance in that period. Included 
in the latter study is a somewhat detailed account of the Franco-Polish military 
discussions which took place in May, 1939, on the occasion of the visit of the 
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Polish war minister to Paris, and which included negotiations for a Franco-Polish 
military protocol. 

The point of view of this story of the diplomatic origins of World War II con- 
tains no hint of a new “revisionism.” It may fairly be described as anti-German. 

Possible further editions of Professor Namier’s book will be awaited by all those 
interested in the field. These further editions will find it necessary to take into ac- 
count the masses of additional evidence constantly being made public, especially 
the forthcoming large-scale publication of documents from the archives of the Ger- 
man foreign ministry now under way as a joint effort of the American, British, 
and French governments. 


Kensington, Maryland James S. BEDDIE 


THE ORIGINS AND CONSEQUENCES OF WORLD WAR II. By Floyd A. 
Cave, et al. With an Introduction by Sumner Welles. (New York: Dryden 
Press. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 820. $4.75.) 


Tais is a substantial symposium. It is a handsomely printed book, weighing 
almost three pounds. It has 804 pages of text, broken into 26 chapters by 12 con- 
tributors. There are 964 footnotes, well-annotated bibliographies, 18 excellent 
maps, and a comprehensive index. The book carries an introduction from the pen 
of Sumner Welles and is enriched by the use of many German documents seized 
by the Western Allies in 1945. Its avowed purpose is to present “. . . the de- 
tached attitude of an observer objectively viewing the tremendous struggle of con- 
tending forces” in our time. 

To the reviewer the best chapters in the book are > Sl S. Dumke's “The 
Question of Reparations and Loans to Germany,” Stefan T. Possony’s “The Mili- 
tary Causes of World War II,” and Raymond E. Lindgren’s “Conflicts and Issues 
between the Super-Powers.” In these chapters there is a happy blending of the 
topical and the chronological that will make them genuinely enlightening to the 
minds of students. In them the book achieves success in its endeavor “. . . to sur- 
vey effectively the historical sequences leading to World War II and their imme- 
diate consequences.” 

Despite these excellent chapters and several others very like them, the volume 
has certain weaknesses. In the first place, the plan of organization implicit in the 
title means that there is nowhere any connected account of World War II itself. 
The events of the years between 1939 and 1945 are told in varying fashion and in 
frequently repetitious detail in several places throughout the book. In the second 
place, despite the extensive documentation and footnoting, there are in the bibliog- 
raphies surprising omissions of excellent works and important sources. This is 
the more regrettable because in consequence the chapters on the First World War 
and on the U.S.S.R. contain statements that are highly dubious. 

Finally, there are too many errors of fact and of emphasis. Such familiar items 
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as the negotiations for the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the signing of the Lateran Agree- 
ments, Washington’s “Farewell Address,” and the Declaration of the United Na- 
tions (pp. 123, 171, 345, and 778) are all cited under wrong dates. The ancillary 
organizations to the U.N. are incompletely listed. The ratio of pre-1939 European 
armaments as suggested on pages 399 and 430 certainly does not agree with the 
conclusions in the study made by General C. F. Robinson in 1947, entitled “For- 
eign Logistical Organizations and Methods.” There is an overemphasis on the 
alleged accomplishments of the U.S.S.R. since 1917 and too little stress on the 
implacable malevolence and venomous propaganda which communism manifests 
vis à vis the Western world. 

The Origins and Consequences of World War II is a praiseworthy effort to 
deal with an immensely intricate subject and period. Subsequent editions, how- 
ever, would be improved by a rewriting along the lines suggested above. Such re- 
vision would also make possible the inclusion of much new material that has ap- 
peared since the book first went to press. i 


Colby Junior College J. DUANE SQUIRES 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE CALENDARS OF ATHENS. By W. Kendrick Pritchett.and O. Neuge- 
bauer, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press for American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens. 1947. Pp. xi, 115. $5.00.) 


Tue history of the great days of ancient Athens was recorded in the pages of 
the great historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; but the contemporary 
administrative, financial, and commemorative documents inscribed on marble, 
while fairly numerous (1,086 included in Vol. I of the Corpus of Attic inscrip- 
tions), are few in proportion to those of later times. The story of the gradual de- 

‘cline of Athens after the defeat by Sparta was written by numerous historians of 
lesser repute, most of whose works, neglected by the medieval copyists, have 
either been lost or survive only in fragmentary quotations; but, in partial compensa- 
tion, the proportion of contemporary documents vastly increases (13,247 included 
in Vols. II-III of the Corpus, completed in 1940). The present American excava- 
tions in the Agora alone have added 6,100 items, very few of which were absorbed 
in the Corpus. It is upon the interpretation of these broken marble documents, 
therefore, that we must chiefly rely for the details of Athenian history after 404 B.c. 

One of the essential processes of interpreting such documents is the establish- 
ment of their dates and sequence; and for this, apart from internal (and often 
elusive) characteristics of handwriting and changes of formula, our chief reliance 
must be placed, at least in the case of administrative documents, upon the names 

` of the successive archons and secretaries, the officers who sanctioned them. If lists 

of these officers had survived from antiquity our task would have been easier; 
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but the list of archons by Demetrius of Phaleron down to his own archonship in 
308 B.C., and the list in the annals of Philochorus down to about 260 B.c., are 
both entirely lost, while the annalistic list by Diodorus of Sicily, which evidently 
once descended to 54 B.c., now breaks off with 301 s.c. A compilation of all our 
written evidence, however, made it possible to replace part of our loss with an 
almost unbroken list from 511 to 293 3.c. From this point onward everything 
was chaotic until W. S. Ferguson's discovery of the law of succession of the secre- 
taries, which bears his name, enabled him and his followers, since 1898, to carry 
the list through the later centuries. But this research is still far from complete; 
and a chance discovery of a new inscription often results in considerable read- 
justment. 

The dates within the years, and not infrequently the identification of the 
years themselves, depend upon the calendar formula which began to be employed 
in administrative decrees in 346 B.C., giving the day by the month and the day 
by the prytany (e.g, Thargelion 18 = Prytany IX 29). And the divergence be- 
tween these two halves of the equation, frequently incommensurate—the prytanies 
being at first tenths, then twelfths, thirteenths, elevenths, twelfths, and thirteenths 
of the year in accordance with the historical variations in the number of tribes, 
while the lunar months were always twelve or thirteen in accordance with the 
(unfortunately not standardized) calendar intercalation—should theoretically be 
of tremendous assistance in deciding the exact dates. Unfortunately the condition 
of the stones is such that only rarely is the complete equation fully preserved; 
much usually depends upon restoration in the empty gaps, counting letters in the 
manner of a crossword puzzle, with the consequent intrusion of modern subjective 
opinion. To add to the confusion, just as in any mathematical equation involving 
two quantities one must be known, or discoverable, before the other can be as- 
certained, so here we must decide which of the two halves is known. Ever since 
Joseph Scaliger published his De emendatione temporum in 1583 all chronologists 
have agreed, with the fréquent corroboration of astronomical records, that the 
lunar month or civil calendar half of the equation was the fixed standard upon 
which we must build. 

The work now before us is the joint product of a collaborative investigation 
between a student trained by Meritt in Greek epigraphy (Kendrick Pritchett) 
and an expert in chronological problems of the ancient Near East (Otto Neuge-" 
bauer). For a study of this sort, such collaboration would seem to offer great 
promise. As the cornerstone for their investigation, however, they have employed 
an entirely revolutionary principle: the prytany half of the equation is the fixed 
standard upon which we must build. They base this upon a somewhat general 
statement of Aristotle (4th. Pol., xliii, 2)—possibly a stenographer’s interpreta- 
tion—that in his time the first four prytanies each contained 36 days and the last 
~ six 35 days, making a total of 354 days in the year. Consequently, they assume 
that an ordinary year was always composed of (4 X 36) + (6 X 35) days in 
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the period of the ten tribes, in that order, and of (6 X, 30) + (6 X 29) days 
in the two periods of the twelve tribes—the sequence could not be verified in this 
instance—and of (3 X 28) + (10 X 27) days in the (first) period of the thir- 
teen tribes, in that order. Similarly, they argue that an intercalary year of 384 
days was always composed of (4 X 39) + (6 X 38) days, in that order, in the 
period of the ten tribes, of (12 X 32) days in the period of the twelve tribes, 
and of (7 X 30) + (6 X 29) days in the (first) period of the thirteen tribes. 
They argue that, besides years of 354 and 384 days, there were years of 353 and 
355, and of 383 and 385 days (though only those of 354, 355, and 384 days are 
authenticated by the Athenian calendar system); in such cases the odd number 
would be attained by one day subtracted from or added to the last prytany. 

In order to maintain a rigid prytany system, moreover, Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer are forced to explain all discrepancies between the two halves of the equa- 
tion as due to irregularities in the civil calendar. They might possibly have 
avoided some of these irregularities if they could have assumed that the prytany 
calendar was always independent of the civil lunar calendar, as was definitely 
the case during the period of experiment with the solar-senatorial year averaging 
365 3/10 days between 432 and 411 B.C, It was necessary to admit, however, that 
in later times the first day of the prytany calendar always coincided with the civil 
new year day and the new moon; this is attested most definitely by calendar 
equations very close to the beginnings or ends of Athenian years in thirty sum- 
mers ranging over the period 340 to 125 B.c., and even later in 51 B.c. But be- 
tween these new year days, Pritchett and Neugebauer are forced by their rigid 
prytany system to assume that the lunar months, instead of following one an- 
other in a fairly steady alternation of 29 and 39 days (breaking alternation ap- 
proximately once in fifteen months), yielded wildly discrepant lengths. A sample 
test for a well-authenticated period of six years from 252 to 246 B.C., covering 
seventy-four months, would yield the following sequence of month lengths ac- 
cording to their interpretation of the calendar equations: (3 X 30) + (6 X 29) 
+ (7 X 30) + (6 X 31) + (3 X 26) + (7 X 30) + 31 + (3 X 28) + 29 
+ (3 X 30) + (4 X 31) + 32 + (4 X 27) + (5 X 30) + (6 X 29) + 
(8 X 30) + (2 X 29) + 31 + 28 + (2 X 27) days. This intolerable confu- 
sion may be rectified by assuming that twice, where the discrepancies are exactly 
1o days, the stonecutter mistook the number of deltas (tens) in his preliminary 
copy, just as a myopic predecessor is known to have done in three years toward 
the end of the fourth century, and also by rearranging the years on the basis of 
the civil rather than the prytany calendar. 

A second instance seems even more conclusive. For Pritchett and Neugebauer 
overlook the fact that two astronomical observations for the nights of December 
20/21 (Julian) in 295 and March 9/10 in 294 B.c., fixed by the Egyptian calendar 
and equated with the Athenian Posideon 25 and Elaphebolion 15, seventy-nine days 
“apart and agreeing exactly with the moon—which they (p. 71) accept as valid 
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evidence of the reviewer’s old contention that the year was ordinary—must be 
associated with an Athenian calendar equation of Elaphebolion 9g, only six days 
earlier than the second observation and so dated March 4. Elaphebolion 9 in this 
year was the 15th day of the ninth prytany (J. G., II’, 646, 647), and so according 
to their rigid prytany system the 251st or preferably 253d day of the year; with 9 
103 or preferably 101 more days to run, the next year would have begun on June 
14 or 16, whereas the new crescent moon would not have been visible before the 
evening of June 21 and the actual new year day would have been June 22, six 
or eight days too late for the rigid prytany calendar, an impossibility as they would 
undoubtedly admit. 
If, on the other hand, the months are laid out in accordance with the tradi- j 
tional alternation of 29 and 30 days, checked by means of the Metonic nineteen- 
year cycles (which Pritchett and Neugebauer disregard), the resulting dates ac- 
cording to the Julian calendar agree exactly with all the astronomical observa- 
tions recorded in terms of the Athenian calendar, in 432, 425, 413, 383, 382 (two), 
331, 330, 295, 294, 283 (two), 280, and 109 B.C. It would seem very strange in- 
deed if, assuming the second or prytany half of the equation to have formed the 
known standard, all the civil calendar dates in the first half of the equation 
vacillated freely with the exception of those fortuitously recorded in astronomical \ 
observations, which agree exactly with the fixed Metonic system. The reviewer l 
believes that we may continue to follow the traditional basis of the Metonic 
cycles, and that any deviations thereby caused in the second half of the equation 
may be explained by a natural tendency to prolong the term of the prytany_for 
a day or two, on occasions, to take care of unfinished business. ta 
No actual reconstruction of the course of the calendar through the centuries, 
or of its relation to the Julian calendar, is attempted by the authors; and, indeed, 
none would be possible on the basis of their theory. According to the reviewer’s 
reckoning of 111,975 days from June 27 (Julian) in 432 to June 26 in 109 B.c. 
(solstice dates given in terms of the Athenian and of the immutable Egyptian 
calendars by a Milesian almanac), diminished by 18 days at the beginning and 
increased by 17 days at the end to reach the corresponding new year days, this 
period of 111,974 days between July 15 in 432 and July 13 in 109 B.c. would have | 
been divided into 3,646 prytanies varying in length from 39 to 27 days each: | 
125 X 10 = 1250 (432-307 B.c.), 85 X 12 = 1020 (307-222), 21 X 13 = 273 
(222-201), 1 X 11 = 11 (201-200), and gt X 12 = 1092 (200-109 B.c.). But 
it would be quite impossible to make practical application of this scheme, and to 
determine the dates of known events in terms of the Julian or Gregorian calendar, 
without the aid which can only be found in the civil lunar calendar, this in turn 
checked every nineteen years by the known limits of the Metonic cycles (a “hidden 
assumption” according to the authors). With respect to the third century B.C., 
moreover, new evidence’ discovered since the publication of this book has altered 
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the dates of many of the archons and consequently the sequence of the years, 
the shifting of the years within the Metonic cycles in turn affecting the form of the 
cycles and hence the positions of the months and days within the years. 

An intentional omission was the exclusion of the year 307/6 3.c., from which 
we have 14 calendar equations dating from the moment of disturbance caused by 
the change from ten to twelve tribes. This omission may have been due to the 
fact that the complicated calendar of this year presents a problem which has never 
yet been solved, though not from lack of effort. One striking fact, which might 
have altered the conclusions of Pritchett and Neugebauer, is that two of its in- 
scriptions show that not only were two new tribes added, but also that the days 
of the last decade of the month were changed from forward to backward count, 
as Meritt demonstrated in 1935. Pritchett and Neugebauer now assume that back- 
ward count was employed consistently both before and after this date; but 
since the change from forward to backward count was expressly made in this 
year, as implied by the two inscriptions, it is difficult to understand how the 
count could have been backward previously as well as subsequently. Furthermore, 
an inscription of 326 B.c. is restored by Pritchett and Neugebauer to state that it is 
“the second day (after twenty), that is to say the ninth after twenty as one counts 
the days (backward from thirty).” This certainly means, if it means anything, 
that it was the 22d of the month by normal forward count, equivalent to 30 — 9 
= 22 (inclusively) by a new style of backward count, and they so interpret it. But 
this again is quite contrary to their own thesis that forward count was never em- 
ployed at any time. Undoubtedly the inscription should be more properly restored 
to mean “the second day (before the waning moon), that is to say the ninth after 
twenty (counted forward),” in other words, the 29th of the month, Likewise the 
other inscriptions of the period 334-307 B.c. fit the calendar equations better if they 
are understood to be with forward count. Thus there was a transitional period, 
334-307 B.c., during which the archaic count of the last decade backward from the 
waning moon was sometimes replaced by forward count from twenty, until in 
307/6 B.c. the older system was reinstated by a compromise, which to us may 
seem contradictory, of counting backward, not from the waning moon, but “after 
twenty,” so that the 22d of the month, for instance, was written as the 29th. 

The book is full of interesting material and will certainly inspire renewed ex- 
amination of the documentary evidence; though many of its conclusions, to the 
reviewer's mind at least, should be employed with caution. But we must be grate- 
ful to the authors for their insistence that, when backward count of the days 
“after twenty” had been definitely established (in the reviewer’s opinion not until 
306 B.c.), it was consistently observed without the intermittent vacillation to for- 
ward count which has been permitted in all other recent studies. 


Columbia University WiLLiam BELL Dinsmoor 
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HISTOIRE DE L'ÉDUCATION DANS L’ANTIQUITE. By Henri-lrénée 
Marrou, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne. (Paris: Editions du Seuil. 1948. Pp. 595.) 


Mucn has been written on education in antiquity, yet there has long been 
need for a new survey assembling the results of the discoveries and spetial studies 
of the last fifty years. Marrou has performed this task excellently. Being primarily 
a classicist and historian of antiquity, he possesses a wide and up-to-date ac- 
quaintance with modern scholarship, and he has reflected upon the problems of 
education in general. The greater part of his book is, of course, devoted to schools, 
courses of study, methods of instruction, the share taken by the state and private 
individuals in the support and direction of schools, and the other day-by-day 
questions that face schoolmasters. Nevertheless, the author knows very well that 
the type of education which prevails in any society depends, in the final analysis, 
upon what that society regards as the ideal man. Many of Marrou’s most stimu- 
lating and suggestive passages discuss these ancient ideals. Especially worth read- 
ing are the closing pages of the chapter on Homer, the chapter on Isocrates 
(which is much more sympathetic than most discussions of this man and his 
school), and the chapter on early Rome, 

An introductory chapter, after sketching briefly the education of scribes in the 
ancient Orient, summarizes the course of cultural evolution in a formula often 
repeated in later chapters: as civilization progresses, rule passes from “noble war- 
riors to scribes.” The remainder of the book falls into three approximately equal 
parts, dealing respectively with classical Greece, the Hellenistic world, and Rome. 
In the first period, which was dominated by the aristocratic ideal of the Homeric 
hero, education consisted of sports, music, and poetry, in the order mentioned. 
Since the Greeks of Hellenistic times were an aristocratic minority in the world 
conquered by Alexander, they had to struggle hard to maintain their Greek char- 
acter. Gymnasiums and theaters were built everywhere and became the outward 
symbols of Greek culture, but schools were the principal means of perpetuating 
it. Athletics and music gradually declined in importance, but the literary educa- 
tion given in Hellenistic schools was continued by Romans and Christians with 
surprisingly few changes. These schools passed on knowledge of classical civiliza- 
tion to the medieval and modern worlds. 

Our principal criticism of Marrou’s book is that his narrow conception of edu- 
cation had caused him to consider only the education that was provided for the 
youth of the upper classes in the Greco-Roman world. There is literary and 
archaeological evidence for apprenticeship and other forms of education for mem- 
bers of other social classes, but Marrou follows the ancient philosophers of edu- 
cation in largely neglecting such persons. He admits readily enough that the edu- 
cation he describes was narrowly aristocratic, but he seems blind to the grave 
consequences of this narrowness. Much of the information gathered and passed 
on from generation to generation by physicians, engineers, and artisans better 
deserves the name science than do the airy speculations of the pre-Socratics and 
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Plato, but ancient philosophers and schoolmasters looked down upon such knowl- 
edge as beneath them and their pupils, intellectually as well as socially. The work 
of Aristotle, who was first trained as a physician, suggests that if his predecessors 
had been a little less class conscious, they might have made greater progress in 
science. Moreover, the narrowly aristocratic character of ancient education en- 
tailed even greater disasters. As Marrou indicates, this system of education led 
eventually to rule by a caste of scribes; but who would be ruled by such Byzantine 
logothetes if he could help it? And while the scribes preserved most of what we 
know of ancient culture, it can be argued that the decline of ancient civilization 
was due in large part to them and to the failure of their educational system to 
educate the masses. These schools and scribes perpetuated culture only for an 
aristocratic few. It then happened that when these aristocracies were liquidated 
(as took place in Greece during the fourth and third centuries B.c., in Rome dur- 
ing the first century 3.c. and again during the third century a.p.) civilization it- 
self suffered irreparable blows. A more democratic form of education, mingling 
liberal and technical instruction and available to others than the leisured few, 
might have prevented such disasters. 


University of Illinois J. W. Swan 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN RELIGION: AN INTERPRETATION. By H. Frank- 
fort, Research Professor of Oriental Archaeology in the University of Chicago. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 172. $3.00.) 


Many students of the history of religion have felt that there was some gross 
inadequacy in the well-known works on Egyptian religion. These accounts are 
thoroughly positivistic and, as Frankfort says, “ignore religion as a phenomenon 
sui generis.” The work under review indicates an almost complete reversal in 
point of view. 

Some will hold that Frankfort himself overworks a hypothesis now and then. 
Despite these reservations, however, he has taken an approach that holds real 
possibilities for the improvement of our understanding of the literature on the 
subject. One obstacle to our understanding of religious documents has been the 
basic assumption designated as “the developmental dogma.” Frankfort calls it “an 
evolutionary bias.” The possibilities in Frankfort’s approach do not lie (as one is 
led to think he might contend) in denying the value of historicity and chronology 
entirely but in an attempt to show how the theology, in so far as ultimates were 
concerned, could explain and redefine beliefs and dogmas in terms of changing 
situations. 

Frankfort insists that myth-making thought could follow a multiplicity of ap- 
proaches without any feeling of inconsistency. The many gods were all immanent 
in nature—a nature alive from end to end. Here, his insistence on the unity and 
consistency of Egyptian thought is open to some of the objections noted by M. I. 
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Finley in his review of Frankfort’s Kingship and the Gods (Political Science 
Quarterly, LXIII, 275-81). In the present work, the chapter on the state advances 
many positions taken in the earlier work. It is essentially an exposition of the 
theology of kingship. 

As is well known, there is a fairly large body of ethical teachings and maxims 
in our Egyptian literature. Frankfort gives, in my opinion, one of the finest eluci- 
dations of these materials that we have anywhere. 

The final chapter on literature and art is concerned primarily with the author's 
thesis concerning the significance of permanence or lack of change in Egyptian 
thought. One feels that he pushes this too far as a causative element in the culture. 
Is there much more involved than the absence of any dogma of “last judgment” 
or “end of time” or some similar belief that seems to give a sense of line or mo- 
tion in later cultures? 

As stated above, the work is significant in that it opens up a profitable avenue 

‘of approach to the understanding of our texts. These documents, in the past, have 
yielded largely only descriptive information of minor value. 


University of Missouri Tuomas A. Brapy 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Volume I, NARRATIVE. Volume II, SOURCES 
AND STUDIES. By W. W. Tarn. (Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xi, 161; xili, 477. $3.50, $6.50.) 


Arter the generation which had known Alexander had died out, no such 
thing as a favorable portrait of him appeared again for centuries, because litera- 
ture was in the hands of Greeks, and Greeks were on the whole ‘thoroughly hos- 
tile. Alexander himself, however, had taken care that his expedition should be 
properly recorded, for he brought along two secretaries to keep the Ephemerides, 
or Royal Journal, and a professional historian, Callisthenes, the nephew of Aristotle, 
whose duty it was to write a continuous account on the march. Some years 
later two members of the expedition—Aristobulus, a Greek architect and en- 
gineer, and the famous Macedonian general Ptolemy, founder of the Egyptian 
dynasty—wrote their own memoirs, relying in part on the earlier material. But 
of the four great schools that now guided thought, the Peripatetics hated Alex- 
ander for Callisthenes’ death, and to some extent carried Alexandria with them. 
The Stoics also hated him, the Academy was neutral, the Epicureans indifferént. 
The ensuing picture of a blood-thirsty and degenerate despot whose achieve- 
ments were due to luck and who was ruined at the end by the excess of his own 
fortune, still dominates the modern view of Alexander. Since inscriptions and 

. other new material have never helped much, the task of the historian of Alex- 
ander is to examine and interpret texts written 300 to 500 years after his death 
and a very considerable body of fragments of earlier date, in the hope of working 
back to the primary writers, Source-criticism is the most powerful weapon of the 
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modern historian, its real business being to find, if possible, the original source, the 
beginning, of the statements made by secondary writers, or at least to get clear the 
school or type of thought which such source represented—and then to evaluate it. 

Some of these problems, and with them an interpretation of Alexander, are 
the subject of the present magnificent work by Dr. Tarn. The two volumes differ 
from each other, being a biography and a monograph, and may be bought sep- 
arately. The biography consists essentially of Tarn’s chapters on Alexander in 
Cambridge Ancient History, Volume VI, but the text has been corrected and to 
a large degree rewritten. It is short, as a biography of Alexander should be, and 
thus the great Macedonian is not buried under endless background and “epi- 
logue.” Tarn’s purpose is to sum up, in “popular” form, the results of years of 
research, and needless to say, his book is utterly and solidly sound, with passages 
that are passionate and inspired. Alexander’s great dream of the brotherhood of 
man, the most important thing about him, is unfolded in the course of the final 
chapter. 

The second volume is a monumental monograph of the highest significance. 
The first part analyzes the so-called- Vulgate and its sources and by an examina- 
tion of Curtius and Diodorus proves that there never was any such thing as an 
Alexander-vulgate. In the second part—twenty-five learned appendixes—Tarn 
studies many of the matters which are vital for our judgment of Alexander: his 
army, deification, plans for world conquest, unity, etc. It is dificult to convey an 
impression either of Tarn’s brilliant reconstruction or of the labor and learning 
involved. It is inevitable and proper that a great book should raise controversial 
questions, even including the interpretation of Alexander's fundamental character, 
his actions and plans. I regret, therefore, that I am restricted in my notice, but 
perhaps I may refer the interested reader to my long review forthcoming in the 
American Journal of Philology. These two volumes fittingly crown the career of 
¿one of the greatest scholars of our time. 


Brown University C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 


THE GREATER ROMAN: HISTORIANS. By M. L. W. Laistner. [Sather 
Classical Lectures, Volume XXI.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1947. Pp. ix, 196. $3.00.) 

In the twentieth century the “greater Roman historians” have suffered much 
from underspecialized compilers of handbooks on’ historiography and over- 
specialized pedants who have written on minutiae for the edification (or con- 
fusion) of their kind. As an antidote for these ills, Professor Laistner’s book is 
strongly recommended. In these Sather Classical Lectures he has employed his 
profound knowledge to make a stimulating and mature appraisal of the major 
historians of antiquity who wrote in Latin. 

After carefully setting the stage with a clear exposition of the standards and 
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goals of historical craftsmen in the Hellenistic and Roman Republican periods, 
Professor Laistner begins his third chapter with the first of the greater historians 
—Sallust; then follow two chapters on Livy, two on Tacitus, and a final chapter 
on Ammianus. The historians are appraised mainly with regard to their literary 
artistry and their competence as writers of history. All four pass their initial 
test with flying colors, but on matters of accuracy, impartiality, and sound judg- 
ment Professor Laistner would award the first place to Livy, with Tacitus a poor 
second (almost in a dead heat with Ammianus), and with Sallust trailing by sev- 
eral lengths, Tacitus’ chief fault is that “the satirist . . . runs away with the his- 
torian,” while “Sallust’s merits as an artist have obscured, or made his readers 
willing to forget, his faults.” > 

Not everyone, perhaps, will be in accord with Professor Laistner in elevating 
Livy so far above Tacitus or Sallust, but this is essentially a matter of opinion 
and taste. On the other hand, it is good to see Ammianus restored to the high posi- 
tion he so richly deserves. Without damaging his case by unrestrained enthusiasm, 
the unfortunate error of E. A. Thompson (The Historical Work of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Cambridge, 1947), Professor Laistner calmly demonstrates the worth 
of Ammianus in the most cogent manner. With Thompson, he rejects some of 
the older views on the sources of Ammianus; ¿.e., that Ammianus relied on Magnus 
of Carrhae and an anonymous Greek writer (who arranged his account by sum- 
mers and winters after the manner of Thucydides). Furthermore, he shows rather 
convincingly that for Ammianus Latin was not a foreign tongue, as many people 
have supposed. ; 

It is debatable whether the first thirteen books of Ammianus “cannot have 
contained more than a compressed survey of two and one half centuries.” It 
might be argued that internal evidence in the surviving books (references to 
events in the second and third centuries A.D.) indicates that the history of the 
period from Nerva to Diocletian, or even Constantine, was contained in the 
opening book or books and that several of the lost books (just preceding the four- 
teenth) dealt fully with a shorter period (a.D. 337-353? ). It would have been out 
of keeping with the character and purpose of the Sather Classical Lectures to in- 
clude a detailed discussion of this minor point, but it would also be interesting to 
have Professor Laistner’s opinion on it. 


University of Minnesota Tom B. Jones 


CHARLEMAGNE ET L'EMPIRE CAROLINGIEN. By Louis Halphen, Mem- 
bre de l'Institut, Professeur à la Sorbonne. [L Évolution de Humanité, 
Synthèse collective, XXXIII.] (Paris: Albin Michel. 1947. Pp. xxvi, 532. 600 fr.) 
Tus volume has a quality of novelty and freshness which is the result of its 


approach to the Carolingian period. The title can mislead: the book is not a gen- 
eral survey of Western history in the eighth and ninth centuries, nor a biography 
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of Charlemagne, nor anything that would be readily suggested by its place in the 
vast series in which it appears. Professor Halphen follows the events of two cen- 
turies in their relation to a definite, central theme. Between 700 and goo, certain 
new concepts developed in the West, bearing on the nature and ends of social 
organization: notably, the notion of Christendom in a sense inclusive enough to 
give purpose and meaning to state as well as church, and to imply political and 
cultural as well as ecclesiastical unity. Within the frame of this idea, as the author 
says, “Europe was born”; it marked a decisive step in the growth of what we 
speak of today as the Western Tradition. And with this concept, to which other 
secondary ideas were gradually attached, such as the revival in name of a Roman 
Empire, came problems, chiefly that of locating authority in this primarily Chris- 
tian society, which would influence political events for centuries. 

A theme like this immediately suggests a label. But if this volume is, in its own 
way, a study in political theory, it is not in the form we connect with that label. 
It does not mean the abstraction of ideas from their historical context, and an ex- 
amination of their origins and development largely in terms of their own possi- 
bilities and modes of behavior. What such treatment always emphasizes is a truth, 
but a partial truth: that general ideas have a kind of life of their own. What such 
treatment obscures (though it usually acknowledges this principle) is that many 
of the more influential ideas about man and society develop their form and their 
influence in a process of close interaction with events; human personalities are the 
medium of interaction, and politicians as well as professional theorists are included 
among these personalities. A study of the interaction can throw light both on the 
ideas and the events, but such studies are not often made. 

This gives Halphen’s book its distinctive flavor. Historians have long rec- 
ognized the importance of Carolingian political concepts, and have isolated them 
for examination of their origins and of their development in articulate form. But 
no other historian, to my knowledge, has treated these ideas wholly at the level 
where they mesh with events. Perhaps this is due to Halphen’s background; he is 
primarily what used to be called a “scientific” historian, concerned with carefully 
describing the linkage of historical facts, and with the cautious analysis of cause 
and effect. Ideas, for him, exist as a part of the total process which constitutes his- 
tory, and he is not interested in separating them from that context. Although his 
focus is centered on political and social concepts, much the greater part of the de- 
tail in his book concerns wars, conquests, diplomacy, court rivalries, administra- 
tive problems, and personalities—evidently because he believes that these are es- 
sential for explaining the shape and role of major concepts. And the reader is 
likely at the end to share this belief. 

In terms of his main theme, the work falls into two parts. The first deals with 
the emergence of the great central concept of a Christian social unity in which 
the state is functional to religious ends. This concept came into being during a half 
century, not as the result of work by theorists or writers but through a logic of 
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events which implied the concept. One order of these events was the conquest of 
nearly all of Latin Christianity by the first great Carolingians, which created a 
Christendom in fact. Another was the increasing importance put, for dynastic 
political reasons, on the ceremony of consecration by the Carolingian usurpers. 
Still another major factor was the personality of Charles the Great himself: heroic 
and successful defender of Christianity against the pagans; absolute master of 
church and state; reader of St. Augustine and capable of catching from Augustine 
(whether by misinterpretation or not) a dramatic vision of his own role as ruler 
of the Christian people. Everything suggested the theory with which we are 
familiar—and yet, by 813, that theory was still not explicitly formulated, and 
existed only in fragments of unconnected phrases. The crystallization of the 
theory came, and only gradually, in the next fifty years and owed much to’ the 
personality of Louis the Pious and to the circumstances of his unhappy reign. 

So far, we have been looking at the birth of an idea, and it is a case—~perhaps 
one of the most clear-cut in history—where the idea is evoked and almost shaped 
by events. From Louis the Pious’ reign on to the Carolingian downfall, the 
record suggests another set of relationships. The vision of a unified Christian 
society has solidified in words; it has become a “theory,” and in this form begins 
to play a part in the world of concrete issues and practical politics. This does not 
mean a dominant, independent role; its part is dependent on the selfish interest 
of factions in church and state, or on the use it serves ambitious men in a period 
marred by ignorance and fanaticism, in a society that was dissolving in the first 
stages of feudal disorder. But the idea, despite all contact with the brutal facts of 
existence, despite all mishandling for partisan purposes, survives the complete and 
apparently final wreck of the Carolingian empire which had evoked it. No other 
presentation that I have read of the barren civil wars and repellent anarchy of 
the later ninth century has given so much significance to that period, or shown how 
much interest it may have for the student concerned with the general problem of 
how ideas enter into the process of history. 

The notion of Roman Empire was an appendage of the larger concept of Chris- 
tian unity, and an appendage which was at first (whatever its later importance) 
almost accidental. Here, a theme of Halphen’s earlier Carolingian research takes its 
place. Charlemagne needed—or at least wanted—a firmer basis for his supervisory 
control of Rome and the papal territories. For that end only he assumed the Roman 
title, and he set so little store on it that his plans for regulating the succession to 
his lands made no reference to an emperor. The accident of succession brought 
all the territory to Louis; the title of emperor became of increasing importance in 
his reign; and during the ninth century the concept of a Christian society fused 
gradually with the hope or ambition of political unity under a “Roman” emperor. 

And as a last suggestion of future possibilities, once the dominant concepts 
had formed and had captured men’s imagination, we can trace through the 
ninth century an increasing importance of the church and the papacy. There is 
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little in that century’s record to support a view that ideas must exert logical in- 
fluence on events; more often than not, the use made of the theory of Christian 
social unity was a patent violation of its (to us) most logical import. But there is, 
from 830 on, an occasional glimpse of what the papacy might be in a society which 
used the word ecclesia as its most comprehensive term for self-description. Be- 
tween Nicholas I and Hildebrand lie two centuries of anarchy for church as for 
state, but the possibility of papal leadership of Christendom, implicit in the con- 
cept of a completely Christian society, is at least foreshadowed by Nicholas. Logic 


will have its partial revenge, and the revenge will color later centuries of Eu- 
ropean history. 


Harvard Universit . å CharLes H. TAYLOR 
y 


STATUTY KAZIMIERZA WIELKIEGO [The Statutes of Casimir the Great]. 
Reconstructed by Oswald Balzer and edited, from the posthumous manu- 
script, by Zdzistaw Kaczmarczyk, Michat Sczaniecki, Stefan Weymann. 
[Studies in the History of Polish Law, Volume XIX.] (Poznań: Society of 
the Friends of Science. 1947. Pp. xxxviii, 527.) 


Tuts big volume is typical of the rapid rebirth of Polish historiography, com- 
pletely silenced under German occupation. A young generation of scholars, in co- 
operation with those of their teachers who survived, is continuing all prewar activi- 
ties which were interrupted for six years. Among many other collections, the 
well-known “Studies in the History of Polish Law” are being published again 
under the direction of Professor Zygmunt Wojciechowski, who in 1933 replaced 
the founder of the “Studies,” the famous Oswald Balzer; and three of Wojciechow- 
ski's disciples have edited in the latest volume a posthumous work of Balzer him- 
self: his reconstruction of King Casimir the Great's (1333-1370) codification of 
Polish law. 

The task of both author and editors was unusually difficult, a real test of their 
scholarship, thoroughness, and technical ability. The Statutes of Casimir the 
Great, one of his most outstanding achievements, were first issued exactly six 
hundred years before the publication of this reconstruction, in 1346-47, at two 
conventions held in Wiślica and in Piotrków, each of them approving a different 
draft, for Little Poland and for Great Poland, respectively. Whether these two 
texts, together with subsequent additions, were ever combined in one general 
code of law for the whole kingdom remains one of the many controversial prob- 
lems regarding the Statutes discussed by the most prominent Polish scholars 
during the last century. Balzer himself studied them for fifty years, only to realize 
that they could not be definitely settled unless the lost original of the Statutes could 
be reconstructed by carefully comparing the existing copies. When he died, he 
had completed that undertaking only for the Wiślica draft, but even so he had 
had to compare the wording of 106 articles in 33 different versions, most of them 
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manuscripts, all of which he re-examined although a modern printed edition 
* was available. In the earliest of the preserved copies, made in 1400, he discovered 
no less than 547 errors, and yet he listed in the thousands of footnotes what he 
considered the mistakes or distortions of all copies. He thus enabled the reader, 
using his reconstructed text, to check every single word and to control Balzer’s 
choice of the most reliable and authentic version. 

The editors have succeeded in presenting all the material, including the author’s 
commentaries, in the clearest possible form. They have also explained the origin 
and method of the work in an excellent preface, translated into French, and since 
the Statutes themselves were written in Latin, the main parts of the book can 
be read by those who do not understand Polish. Balzer’s own introduction, which 
is a survey of the legislation under Casimir’s predecessors, and his study of the re- 
lationship among the manuscripts are published in Polish only. All students of 
medieval law and comparative constitutional history will hope to have from the 
editors a similar reconstruction of the Piotrkéw draft and final conclusions based 
upon Balzer’s pioneer work and upon their own interpretations. 


Fordham University O. HaLeckt 


THE MERCHANT CLASS OF MEDIEVAL LONDON (1300-1500). By 
Sylvia L. Thrupp. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xix, 401. 
$6.00.) 


“Ts book,” as the author makes clear, “is in no sense a general economic 
or institutional history of medieval London. Its intention is simply to explore the 
social context in which the activities of London merchants tpok place.” It is con- 
cerned with the merchant class of the fourteenth and fiftéenth centuries, with 
the emphasis, dictated by the records themselves, on the latter century. Its primary 
value lies in the careful documentation it provides for generalizations already 
made by earlier economic historians and in its possible use as an almanac for social 
and economic history. It is, therefore, not a book that presents any fresh point of 
view of great importance, nor are its major findings, which relate to the question 
of social mobility, particularly surprising. These findings indicate that, although 
the merchant class itself was stable throughout the period 1300-1500, the families 
composing it were constantly changing. Movement out of the class, termination 
of the male line and the absence of the practice of adoption found on the Con- 
tinent, business conditions, practices, and attitudes of the class itself, all con- 
tributed to instability. 

Miss Thrupp considers the following aspects of the London merchant class: 
its economic and social position within its own community and its control of city 
government; wealth and standards of living, conduct of life; its fluidity; trade 
and gentility. The final chapter attempts to define “the middle strata of the na- 
tion” from contemporary points of view, to fit the merchant class into these strata, 


. 
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and to offer some conclusions. Three useful appendixes contain a biographical 
list of aldermanic families, information as to London owners of lands and rents 
assessed in 1436 at the annual value of £5 and over, and a list of occupations and 
places of residence of the fathers of apprentices during the last quarter of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Miss Thrupp has undertaken a formidable task in attempting to deal with 
even a fraction of the incredibly large number of scattered source materials ex- 
tant. The result is a kaleidoscopic picture of two hundred years of London mer- 
chants into which the reader is forced to do his own research. The book is so over- 
burdened with facts, figures, and quotations fram documents that it is prac- 
tically impossible to come away from it with anything more than what may be 
called an amorphous impression. Nowhere can the reader find a fixed point of ref- 
erence, not even chronologically; and some point of reference is essential to ade- 
quate comprehension of the weighty bulk of factual information. Social and eco- 
nomic history does not have to be written in this fashion. We have very good 
examples of delicate and readable interweaving, imagination, and interpretation in 
the works of those to whom Miss Thrupp pays homage in her preface, Professors 
Power and Postan, and in the writings of Unwin and Tawney. Miss Thrupp in- 
dubitably has at her fingertips a vast amount of laboriously won information, and 
it is to be hoped that she will now undertake a smaller, more interpretative book 
to do for her subject what Miss Power did for the wool trade in medieval England. 


Bryn Mawr College; Swarthmore College G. P. Currino 


¿Modern European History 


THE LANCASHIRE ELIZABETHAN RECUSANTS. By J. Stanley Leather- 
barrow, Rector of Areley King’s, Worcestershire. [Remains Historical and 
Literary connected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, Vol- 
ume 110, New Series.] (Manchester: Chetham Society. 1947. Pp. xi, 176.) 


Tue author’s purpose in this study of recusancy in Elizabethan Lancashire is 
to explain the failure of the Elizabethan church to win over from Catholicism 
more than a small fraction of the people of Lancashire. He finds a first reason in 
the inaccessibility of the countryside and in the conservatism and contumacy of ` 
the people. A second was the laxity and indifference of the officials, from the lord 
lieutenant down to the justice of the peace, who failed to search out and punish 
the recusants. Furthermore, many officials were suspected Catholics or were luke- 
warm toward the Elizabethan settlement. A third cause of Catholic strength lay 
in the resoluteness and daring of the priests, many of them Lancashiremen trained 
on the Continent. Finally, there was a shortage of preachers to instruct the people 
and to win them over to the new faith. The reviewer is of the opinion that there 
was no absolute shortage of preachers, but that too many of them preferred the 
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London area, where the remuneration was better and where there was already a 
strong sympathy for their work, The city records of London abound with ref- 
erences to payments made to “poor unbeneficed preachers.” The author might 
have added other reasons. Lollardism never took hold here as it did in the south, 
and so there was not that preparation for the Reformation that London particularly 
had had. Then, too, Lancashire was rural and its interests were not challenged by 
the sea power of Spain as were those of the southeast. Many a squire in Middle- 
sex, Kent, Essex, or Suffolk invested in the trading companies of London and 
many a London merchant purchased a manor in the country near the capital. The 
southern squires supported the Elizabethan state because it challenged the sea 
power of Spain, and the challenge itself, through the taking of prizes, was profit- 
able to them. No such interest in the religious war with Spain influenced the Lan- 
cashire squires. In Lancashire, too, as in other counties, many of the church ap- 
pointments were in private hands. 

The author fails completely to see Catholicism as a factor in foreign relations 
in the sixteenth century, and he insists that the Jesuits and those to whom they 
ministered were simply interested in freedom of worship. This, of course, is naive, 
but what is amazing is the author’s refusal to accept the evidence he uncovers. 
Under examination Robert Middleton, a seminary priest, “would not answer 
whether he had persuaded those who were reconciled to the Roman Catholic 
Church to support the Queen’s enemies should the Pope order the invasion of 
England,” and “would not answer whether she ought to be Queen of England not- 
withstanding the Pope’s excommunication.” Of this Mr. Leatherbarrow can only 
say: “From such sparse materials we have to judge the vexed question as to 
whether the seminaries were encouraging treason” (p.'144). His judgment, re- 
iterated time and again, is that they were not. It seems to the reviewer of no 
consequence that Campion, at least, may have had no interest in foreign relations 
and politics. His work made him a tool of those who sought the enthronement of 
Mary Stuart and of those who hoped for a Spanish invasion and planned that it 
should land in Lancashire. 

To American scholars who must make the long trip to England to work on 
manuscript materials, it must be a matter of wonder that British students already 
on the ground do not avail themselves of the rich stores to be found in their own 
repositories. This study of Lancashire recusants depends entirely upon published 
materials. No search was made in the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, the 
Public Records Office, the Lambeth Palace Library, nor even for private collec- 
tions in the county of Lancaster. Such a search would have modified the study 
considerably. For example, an examination of the Exechequer records in the 
Public Records Office, particularly the Declared Accounts, the Supplementary 
Accounts, and the Recusant Rolls, would have shown the author that fines for 
recusancy were not “an inexhaustible source of wealth” (p. 53). Among the Do- 
mestic State Papers for the reign of Elizabeth there are items in the Addenda 
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volumes which should have been examined, and the Foreign State Papers would 
have yielded up much information on Lancashire recusants abroad. A chapter 
on “Missionaries and Martyrs” is based chiefly upon Evelyn Waugh’s amateurish 
and uncritical Edmund Campion, written partly to commemorate the rebuilding 
of Campion Hall at Oxford and partly to express Waugh’s gratification at being 
converted to Roman Catholicism. Mr. Leatherbarrow shows little acquaintance 
with twentieth century historical scholarship, and insists that Protestant historians 
have willfully colored their interpretation of Elizabeth’s reign. The editing of the 
footnotes is carelessly done. 

The Chetham Society has published a number of worth-while contributions to 
historical scholarship. This last is not one of them. 


Montana State University Mervin C, WREN 


COLLECTION DU CENTENAIRE DE LA REVOLUTION DE 1848. 
(Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948.) ÉTIENNE CABET ET 
LA RÉPUBLIQUE DE 1848. By Pierre Angrand. (Pp. 79. 80 fr.) LES 
FOURIERISTES ET LES LUTTES REVOLUTIONNAIRES DE 1848 A 
1851. By Félix Armand. (Pp. 83. 80 fr.) EUGENE SUE ET LA SECONDE 
REPUBLIQUE. By Pierre Chaunu. (Pp. 68. 80 fr.) KARL MARX ET LA 
REVOLUTION DE 1848. By Auguste Cornu. (Pp. 74. 80 fr.) PROUDHON 
ET LA REVOLUTION DE 1848. By Edouard Dolléans et ]-L. Puech. (Pp. 
77. 80 fr.) L'ABOLITION DE L'ESCLAVAGE (27 AVRIL 1848). By Gas- 
ton-Martin. (Pp. 64. 80 fr.) LAMARTINE EN 1848. By Henri Guillemin. 
(Pp. 89. 100 fr.) DES ATELIERS NATIONAUX AUX BARRICADES 
DE JUIN. By Charles Schmidt. (Pp. 67. 80 fr.) LES FEMMES EN 1848. By 
Edith Thomas. (Pp. 78. 80 fr.) LOUIS BLANC. By Jean Vidalenc. (Pp. 68. 

« 80 fr.) 


i 
Reapine these ten studies which concern themselves chiefly with the social 


aspects of France’s 1848 revolution, one finds certain well-established generaliza- 
tions reconfirmed. That critical events centered in Paris and that Paris played a 
preponderant role, that there had been inadequate preparation for the social re- 
adjustments which were urged, that social reformers put undue weight upon 
political implements—all these come out again and again. One of the familiar 
generalizations which is most dramatically (and unconsciously) made is that of 
the unreadiness of all groups—revolutionary and nonrevolutionary—for what 
happened. They were unprepared in their thinking, let alone their planning, and 
the inability of each group to face up to the demands of the group on its imme- 
-diate left provided the raw stuff of the counter-revolution. Between February and 
June, 1848, if not between February, 1848, and December, 1851, confusion made 
his masterpiece. This is a matter in which the several authors under review are in 
pretty general agreement. I say pretty general agreement because, while each author 
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is likely to point out his particular chief character as uniquely clear-headed, prac- 
tically every author asserts that all other characters were wandering in an unlit 
maze. 

Beyond this point there is little in common between book and book. Moreover 
there is—with two notable exceptions—iittle that is new. For this collection is a 
collection, not a series, and a collection of general statements, not of brief mono- 
graphs. Editorial control seems to have ended when such matters as general sub- 
ject matter, length of the manuscript, and the non-inclusion of footnotes and 
bibliography had been settled. The books have these characteristics in common 
and there similarity and sequence ends. Each is a little entity unto itself with its 
own orientation, philosophy, and even method. Often between book and book 
there are wide disparities in interpretation and presentation. Where Guillemin 
presents Lamartine as the coolest and best-balanced man of the revolution, other 
writers depict him in quite a different light. Where Dolléans and Puech strive 
for a calm and dispassionate objectivity in their treatment of Proudhon, Felix Ar- 
mand surges forth from a Marxian base to condemn the Fourierists for being 
utopians. With great care and attention to new material, the old master, Charles 
Schmidt, explores and describes new facets of the Workshops and the June Days, 
while Jean Vidalenc skims over Louis Blanc from time-worn sources. In Pierre 
Angrand’s study of Cabet and Gaston-Martin’s study of the abolition of slavery 
there is as much that is solid and careful as there is little in Chaunu’s work on 
Eugéne Sue and Edith Thomas’ work on the women of 1848. 

The want of rigorous editing thus seems to recapture the confusion that all 
authors find characteristic of 1848 itself. The general reader who will be guided to 
a single volume in the collection by its title may fall upon something not fitted to 


his taste or purposes. For example, he may find Schmidt too specialized, Vidalenc” 


too trivial, and Armand too sententious. On the other hand the devotee of ’48 who 
reads this collection as a whole (not merely these ten studies but the seven re- 
viewed in the October issue of the American Historical Review) will find that 
he has taken much from the very diversity of approach. He will not have added 
much to his store of fact, but he will almost certainly have broadened the perspec- 
tive with which he may view new fact in the future. 


Yale University SHERMAN KENT 


PAGEANT-MASTER OF THE REPUBLIC: JACQUES-LOUIS DAVID AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By David Lloyd Dowd. [University of 
Nebraska Studies, New Series, No. 3.] (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1948. Pp. xiv, 205.) 

Tuts volume is an important contribution to a phase of the French Revolution 
that has generally been neglected. The author’s aim is to trace David’s role as 
propagandist of the French Revolution, but this also involved a study of the de- 
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velopment of the idea of the use of art for propaganda, analysis of the artistic 
forms used, and appraisal of the effect of this artistic propaganda. Biographical 
material and art criticism are skillfully subordinated to the main theme. No future 
biographer of David should overlook the bibliographical analysis which provides 
an invaluable guide to the biased volumes that have heretofore appeared. The re- 
sults of extensive research are presented in eminently readable prose, thoroughly 
documented, with seventeen illustrations, and a fifty-two page bibliographical 
section whose scope transcends the specific topic and provides a valuable guide to 
French Revolutionary sources and discerning appraisal of a century and a half of 
historical literature. 

The first chapter depicts the development of David as an artist before the 
Revolution and of public reaction to his neoclassicism. By 1789, “David was the 
most powerful as well as the most famous artist in all France” (p. 20). The sec- 
ond chapter describes the transformation of David into a propagandist of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, with special analysis of his “The Oath of the Tennis Court,” 
which Dr. Dowd considers most representative of David’s revolution in painting. 
The next chapter describes the great fetes designed and executed under the super- 
vision of David, from the Fete of the Federation in 1790 through that in honor of 
the regiment of Chateauvieux in April, 1792. These festivals “became the living 
expression, the external manifestation of the cult of the Revolution, organized in 
accordance with the formula ‘of the people, by the people, for the people’ ” (p. 66). 
Discussion of public reaction to the various fetes is an important contribution 
made by Dr. Dowd. Chapter 1v sketches the role of David during the Terror, as 
a Jacobin member of the National Convention, and as virtual dictator of the arts. 
Historians will welcome the results of Dr. Dowd’s subsequent research on the 
political role of David during this period, especially as a member of the Commit- 

¿tee of General Security. The final chapter demonstrates David's versatility by de- 
\scription of his funeral, triumphal, and religious fetes, plans for public monuments 
land the beautification of Paris, his cartoons and caricatures, and his portraits of 
‘contemporaries. The fetes, in which most of the arts are utilized and the masses 
participated, remain David's greatest propaganda vehicle—“the first modern 
large-scale use of political pageantry” (p. 77). While neoclassicism had appeared 
before David, and the monarchy had used art as propaganda, “However, it was 
David's forceful mind, virile talent, and revolutionary spirit which forged neo- 
classic art into a potent propaganda weapon—the ‘Sword of the Revolution” ” (p. 
142). This volume should attract not only historians and art critics but also a large 
reading public. 


Hunter College BrarricE F. HysLop 


LAKANAL THE REGICIDE: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF THE CAREER OF JOSEPH LAKANAL. By John Charles 
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Dawson. (University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 213. 

$5.00.) 

Tue politicians of the French Revolution still eclipse the “workers” but patient 
and scholarly biographers like Professor Dawson are helping to rectify this injus- 
tice. Joseph Lakanal (1762-1845), though a secondary figure, fully merits this 
excellent book-length study of a worker. His services in the National Convention, 
in the Council of Five Hundred, and under Napoleon speeded vital reforms in 
education, reforms that contributed more to human progress than all the ora- 
tions of Robespierre. Lakanal was president of the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion; he helped to organize the Institut de France; he served as secretary in the 
section for moral and political sciences; he secured, almost singlehanded, the 
adoption of Claude Chappe's visual telegraph; and he labored for years to extend 
the use of the metric system. During his exile in the United States (1816-1837) 
he served for fourteen months as president of the College of Orleans and was 
considered for the presidency of the University of Alabama. After his return to 
France he was elected president of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
but declined the honor, and died in Paris in 1845. Few careers illustrate more 
effectively that faith in the “union of science and statecraft” that was a distinguish- 
ing trait of the Revolutionary ethos. 

The earnest academician is seldom happy in politics. As a conventionnel, 
Lakanal felt himself impelled to vote for the death of Louis XVI, a decision that 
marked him for life as a regicide. Napoleon distrusted him as an ideologist and 
Lakanal distrusted Bonaparte as a despot. Yet he accepted the Legion of Honor, 
and he served the emperor in minor roles until the Bourbon Restoration, when he 
fled to America. There he became involved, obscurely, in a plot to free Napoleon 
from St. Helena and to make Joseph Bonaparte emperor of Mexico, unrealistic 7 
projects that came to nothing. Lakanal, it is clear, was deficient in political acumen i 
and diplomatic finesse. | 

By collating the published material and combing the archives of France and| 
America Dr. Dawson has constructed a penetrating, objective, and readable biog- 
raphy that is certain to interest students of the Revolutionary era. Lakanal's per- 
sonality was somewhat cold and colorless, but he emerges as an authentic and 
understandable character, an idealistic and unselfish man with unusual ability, 
integrity, and energy. The style and structure of the biography are well suited to 
its subject for it is orderly, concise, analytical, and admirably documented. There 
is a seven-page bibliography and adequate index, and the University of Alabama 
Press is to be congratulated on the careful editing, attractive typography, and 
pleasing format. 


Columbia Universit GEOFFREY BRUUN 
y 
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NAPOLEON ET L'INDUSTRIE FRANCAISE: LA CRISE DE 1810-1811. 
By Odette Viennet. Préface de Marcel Dunan. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1947. 
Pp. vi, 341. 450 fr.) 


In the history of French industrial and commercial enterprise, the Revolu- 
tionary period marks a decisive turning point. Not from an economic point of 
view, for the machines that were soon to work spectacular transformations had 
already made their first inroads under the monarchy: the turmoil of the Revolu- 
tion merely slowed their arrival. But, socially, this was a period of upheaval: the 
whole body of entrepreneurs and chefs d'entreprise who formed the directorate as 
it were of French business was almost swept clean. Thanks, on the one hand, to 
the disappearance of even the strongest established interests, and, on the other, 
to the appearance of numerous new ways and byways to wealth—speculation in 
assignats, purchases of biens nationaux, fat and too often corrupt war contracts— 
it was an age of nouveaux riches. This colorful, heterogeneous group of parvenus 
—jack-of-all-trade speculators like Jacques Bidermann, mushroom industrialists 
like Richard-Lenoir, war contractors like Ouvrard—forms the supporting cast of 
Miss Viennet’s drama. Napoleon is the star. 

The book begins with a study of the emperor’s dual policy of assistance to and 
supervision of industry, followed by brief discussions of the businessmen as a 
group and of the geographical pattern of French industry. The rest of the work 
is devoted to the depression of 1810-1811, a depression born in excessive specula- 
tion, nurtured by the impoverishment of the European market, and capped by 
the scorched harvests of 1812, the “year of the comet.” 

Miss Viennet’s thesis is unfortunately somewhat hard to pin down, perhaps 
because there are apparently two theses. In the first place, the author maintains 
that the fundamental cause of the crisis lay not in the increasing scarcity of the 
imported raw materials indispensable to French manufacture but in overproduc- 
tion aggravated by the ever-diminishing purchasing power of vassal Europe (p. 
201)- Yet the case history of the crisis would seem to belie this explanation. As 
the writer herself tells it, the depression was in its origins primarily commercial 

‘and financial (p. 131). Its first symptom was the collapse of middlemen and specu- 
lators, all of whom had gained quick fortunes in a “big bull market” only to find 
that whatever goes up must eventually come down, at least part of the way. It was 
only later that industry was caught up in the vicious circle of a contracting econ- 
omy. In the last analysis, anyhow, this question could only be resolved by a de- 
tailed study of price fluctuations, and it is here, perhaps, that Napoléon et lin- 
dustrie francaise is at its weakest. It would seem that such a study would be the in- 
dispensable foundation for a work of this kind, but Miss Viennet has not at- 
tempted it. (Cf. on this point p. 131 n.1.) 

The second thesis is perhaps even more disputable, The author is inclined on 
the whole to accept Napoleon’s proud boast: “C'est moi qui ai créé l'industrie 
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francaise.” If by “creation” is meant such two-edged gifts as subsidies, high tariffs, 
and similar hothouse methods of cultivation that have been at once the salvation 
and bane of French business since the seventeenth century, then Napoleon was 
certainly no more than one more in a long line descending from Colbert. And it 
is highly questionable whether the faded memories of martial gloire compensated 
the French economy for its valetudinarian condition at the end of the imperial 
adventure. 

In general, however, Miss Viennet’s work is a solid contribution to the relatively 
unexploited field of French economic history in the nineteenth century. The 
emphasis on the role of the new generation of entrepreneurs is especially wel- 
come in view of the common tendency of economic historians to see their field 
only in terms of statistics and impersonal trends. It is well written, with perhaps 
a little too much striving for effect (cf. p. 42), and firmly based on a careful and 
impartial study of the pertinent sources, with particular emphasis on the official 
archives. The definitive story of French industry under the empire and even of 
the crisis of 1810-1811 is not yet written, but Miss Viennet has taken us a long way 
in that direction. 


Harvard University Davi S. LANDES 


THE SPANISH STORY: FRANCO AND THE NATIONS AT WAR. By 
Herbert Feis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. x, 282, vi. $3.50.) 


THE MASQUERADE IN SPAIN. By Charles Foltz, Jr. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 375. $4.00.) 


A PORTRAIT of modern Spain is not a pretty one no matter who paints it. 
Neither Charles Foltz, jr., one-time chief of bureau for the Associated Press in 
Madrid, nor Herbert Feis, member of the State Department’s Iberian Peninsula 
Operating Committee, gives a very happy picture of Generalissimo Franco’s Spain 
during the war. Both show the cunning Caudillo promising privately his undying 
devotion to Hitler and Mussolini while publicly extracting the necessary oil and 
food from the democracies. 

Mr. Feis devotes himself to the wartime relations with Franco, from the time 
that the Allies were concerned lest Spain join the Axis in open belligerence to the 
period when Franco had been able to ride out the storm confident that the second 
war had ended merely to usher in a third war between Russia and the democ- 
racies, when he would be indispensable. Mr. Feis writes lucidly and often bril- 
liantly, and uses many original documents to reconstruct the story. 

The importance of a neutral Spain to us was obvious. When France was over- 
run there was fear that German troops would aid in the taking of Gibraltar, thus 
closing the Mediterranean route to the Allies. Such a plan had been worked out but 
dalliance and changing events finally prevented its becoming a reality. However, so 
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fearful were we of that possibility thar we made our landing in Africa on the 
hazardous Atlantic side rather than on the more favorable Mediterranean shores. 
The creation of the Bureau of Economic Warfare recognized that essential aid 
to the enemy from economic sources would cost many American lives, and, fur- 
thermore, such diversion meant a denial to us of full supplies. In attempting the 
establishment of the United States Commercial Corporation, the purchasing agen- 
cies encountered a good deal of reluctance on the part of Jesse Jones, then Fed- 
eral Loan Commissioner and chairman of the board of directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Ultimately after more than a year of what Mr. Feis calls 
badgery, a corporation was set up in 1942 and began active competition with the 
Germans for the Spanish wolfram supplies. Wolfram is known as tungsten in 
this country and, of course, is used to harden metals. Portugal had a contract with 
the Germans which we could not get them to break. But the story in Spain was a 
different one. We bought mines, bid up the price, and denied Spain needed oil. 
The battle to gain control of the wolfram supply and to make Spain impose a 
boycott on Germany is an extremely interesting chapter of American diplomatic 
history. Ultimately we all but achieved our goal except for Mr. Churchill’s interven- 
tion when it seemed that a public break between Britain and the United States 
would do greater harm than to bring Franco to his knees. 

Mr. Foltz has written in some ways, the most interesting and revealing book 
on Franco’s Spain that has appeared in recent years. He writes from personal ob- 
servation, having traveled over much of Spain during the period after 1937, and 
also from wide reading and the examination of many documents. Mr. Foltz has 
the happy faculty of bringing people to life and his book should be required read- 
ing for those modern Americans who would like us to embrace Franco, Mr. Foltz’s 
primary contention is, irrespective of the character of the government of Spain, 
that a Spanish “Family” will dominate. This Family consists of church, army, land- 
owners, and industrialists. Mr. Foltz contends that the Family has ready, as sub- 
stitutes for Franco, generals acceptable to the Republicans or the Monarchists, and 
for that matter any other type of government, except Communists, that might come 
into being. He feels that the present regime is close to economic collapse and that 
some form of intervention by the United States is necessary. If we do not intervene 
actively, he feels that the ERP should not be given to the Spanish oligarchy. 

Both books have excellent indexes and The Masquerade in Spain has map end 


papers. 
New York City JoserH A. BRANDT 


STAAT, BÚRGER, MENSCH: DIE DEBATTEN DER DEUTSCHEN NA- 
TIONALVERSAMMLUNG 1848/9 UBER DIE GRUNDRECHTE. By 
Herbert Arthur Strauss. [Berner Untersuchungen zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, 
Heft 15.] (Aarau: Verlag H. R. Sauerlánder & Co. 1947. Pp. 136.) 
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BERLIN 1848: ZUR HUNDERTJAHRFEIER DER MARZREVOLUTION 
IM AUFTRAGE DES MAGISTRATS VON GROSS-BERLIN. Dargestellt 
von Ernst Kaeber, Direktor des Stadtarchivs. (Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1948. 
Pp. 207.) 

Tue polemic waged by Meinecke and Brandenburg in the pages of the His- 
torische Zeitschrift some thirty years ago on the decisive factor in the liberal 
movement which culminated in the German Revolution of 1848 illuminated the 
fundamental polarity characteristic of the movement and paralleled in its historiog- 
raphy. The division, within early nineteenth century German society, between an 
advanced intellectual life and a retrograde economic and social situation made for 
an apparently independent development of a spiritual elite on the one hand and 
of the masses of the people on the other, and it was as a reflection of this that 
Meinecke gave primacy to the first and Brandenburg emphasized the second of 
these elements. The two streams joined, temporarily, in 1848 with the coincidence 
of the “parliament of professors” and the popular uprisings, but because of the 
differing sets of conditions behind each the histories of the revolution have not, 
until Meinecke’s recent centennial essay, succeeded in creating a satisfactory gen- 
eral synthesis. The two books under review here, dealing with the Frankfurt 
Parliament and the revolution in Berlin respectively, do not go beyond the tradi- 
tional historiography but rather, in both form and content, confirm its dual char- 
acter, 

Strauss’s work, copiously documented and appointed with bibliography, is a 
scholarly monograph which, through an analysis of the positions taken in the 
debates on fundamental rights at the German National Assembly, demonstrates 
the organization of definite political groupings out of the highly individualized 
intellectuals of the Paulskirche. The pattern which emerges is the familiar one of 
Right, Center, Left, given fresh point by its application to concrete issues and by 
reference to the economic and social interests covered by the political ideas of 
each group. While this device is illuminating for the debates on the social ques- 
tion and feudal property rights, in general the nature of the subject precludes 
a thoroughgoing consideration of any historical facet beyond the theoretical sphere 
of parliamentary debate and negotiation. Within its specialized framework, on the 
other hand, the study makes a real contribution in its background chapter on the 
committees which prepared the drafts of the rights. 

The Kaeber book is in the other line of the tradition, but improved by the 
awareness of social interests and ideologies. Written in a charming, easy style, it is 
a successful attempt at a popularized history of the people’s revolt in Berlin from 
March to November, 1848. Though the work clearly shows a mastery of all the 
relevant materials, Kaeber has dispensed with the apparatus of footnotes and 
bibliography and has included instead documentary reproductions and a street 
plan of Berlin marked with the barricades of March 18. His subject is the inchoate 
aspirations of the Berlin populace, the incapacity of their local leaders, and the 
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machinations of the authorities who ultimately defeated them. The parliaments 
enter the story only occasionally, when their action has a direct impact upon the 
Berliners. From its excellent introductory chapter describing Berlin’s peculiar 
mid-way position between a handicraft court capital and an industrial city and its 
politicalization during the forties, the account graphically portrays the atmosphere 
of a town in revolution. The representation of local groups, as organized around 
clubs and newspapers, is particularly full and clear. Although Kaeber’s obvious 
sympathies with the Left-wing revolutionaries lead him to an exaggeration of the 
popular support for the March uprising and incidentally to an overstatement of 
Berlin’s role in the German revolution, yet the book, published in the Russian 
sector, does not curry favor with any single party ideology. His extended treat- 
ment of the radical movement is in the service of a general democratic rather than 
an ultimate proletarian point of view; the full consideration of the rising class 
conflict during the revolution is purely descriptive and indeterministic. He care- 
fully portrays the specific conditions and motivations of all the actors on the scene, 
whatever their politics, and his concentration upon the narrative, his maintenance 
of its dramatic tension to the end, attests to his respect for the historical process it- 
self. Within the context of its social emphasis and its local scope, Kaeber’s book, 
written in the somber setting of Berlin, 1948, represents a happy marriage of tra- 
ditional scholarship with an understanding for the role of popular forces in mod- 
ern history. 


Yale University LEONARD KRIEGER 


NIETZSCHE: THE STORY OF A HUMAN PHILOSOPHER. By H, A. Rey- 
burn, Professor of Psychology at the University of Cape Town, in collabora- 
tion with H. E. Hinderks and J. G. Taylor. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 500. $6.00.) 


Proressor Reyburn, who is a professor of psychology at the University of 
Cape Town in South Africa, has, with the aid of two colleagues, Messrs. H. E. 
Hinderks and J. G. Taylor, given us a really admirable biography of Nietzsche, 
and a good clear analysis of his philosophical ideas. He has not attempted, save 
in relation primarily to Schopenhauer, to place Nietzsche’s work in relation to the 
history of formal philosophy. Nor has he sought to define Nietzsche’s influence 
on the more general currents of modern thought that interest the intellectual his- 
torian. Yet this is a valuable book for the historian, who will find in it a good 
guide to Nietzsche’s ideas, and a most temperate and untechnical psychological 
analysis of Nietzsche’s personality. The historian needs to get himself straight 
about what Nietzsche himself was like before he attempts the difficult task of ap- 
praising the work his writings did in the world. 

Nietzsche has had rather hard luck with his biographers. Most of them set 
him up as the hero-as-intellectual in the vulgar world of the late nineteenth cen- 
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tury, and made him the eternal martyr to the stupidity of ordinary men. Some 
few, on the other hand, grew so tired of his perpetual complaining that they saw 
in him only the near-psychotic misfit compensating crudely for his failure to get 
on with anybody. Professor Reyburn has managed to hold the balance even. He 
does not gloss over the tragicomic weaknesses of the would-be Polish nobleman, 
the nearsighted artilleryman who fell onto the pommel of his own horse, the 
dominator of women who feared them all his life, the hypochondriac who 
preached the great health. But he does not lose sight of Nietzsche’s great gifts as 
poet and stylist, his flashes of insight into human nature, his subtle awareness of 
the extent to which the underlying assumptions of the eighteenth century En- 
lightenment were being challenged at the very moment of their apparent triumph 
in the Victorian Western world. 

With Nietzsche’s formal philosophy Professor Reyburn inevitably has a 
harder task. For in spite of the efforts of many analyzers of his ideas to prove 
the contrary, Nietzsche was not a systematic philosopher in the tradition of Kant 
or even of Plato. His works, above all the unfinished Will to Power which he 
seems to have meant to make systematic, are all mere collections of aphorisms, 
bursts of thinking and feeling, and it is easy to find aphorisms in hopeless con- 
tradiction one with the other. But Professor Reyburn’s is an honest and sensible 
effort to clear up Nietzsche’s debris. He does not, like Andler, distort him into 
a socialist, nor like Baeumler, into a fascist, nor like Mr. H. L. Mencken, into a 
small town scoffer. His main guiding thread, that Nietzsche’s thought is a kind 
` of parody of, and surrogate for, Christianity, is basically sound. Parody is by no 
means the least insincere form of flattery, and the instinct which made many 
Germans feel that Nietzsche belongs in the Christian tradition was not so far 
wrong. His ultimate place in the history of Western thought cannot yet be estab- 
lished. This book should be a valuable part of any effort to estimate that place. 


Harvard University CRANE Brinton 


THE GOEBBELS DIARIES, 1942-1943. Edited, Translated, and with an In- 
troduction by Louis P. Lochner. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Com- 
pany. 1948. Pp. ix, 566. $4.00.) 

We are told on the dust jacket of The Goebbels Diaries that, as Goebbels 
“fabricated his network of lies to the German people and to the world by day, 
he was telling the truth to his diary at night.” Perhaps the “truth” that Goebbels 
told at night was the highest of which he was capable; but it differed very little 
from his editorials in Das Reich. The Goebbels Diaries throw little new light on 
the inside story of Nazi politics and policy-formation during the critical years 
covered (1942 and 1943). Unlike most political memoirs, they are directed, as 
befits their author’s profession, not to the historians of posterity but to the 
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politically unsophisticated. Their value lies chiefly in the fact that they came into 
the hands of the editor before the little doctor could iron out the many contra- 
dictions contained therein, so that one can see the change in line taking shape as 
the conviction of defeat took hold in Goebbels’ mind. A gap in the diaries for the 
period between May, 1942, and March, 1943, places this change in high relief. 

During 1942, Goebbels devoted much attention to his fight against defeatism. 
He repeatedly attacked the career army officers and professional civil servants for 
disloyalty and lack of moral fiber. He seemed to be laying the foundations of a 
stab-in-the-back legend against them. Under the impact of Allied victories and air 
raids after March, 1943, his emphasis on the antithesis of the party and the tradi- 
tional governing class declined. Where in 1942 Goebbels blamed the army for the 
failure in the east, he suggested in May, 1943, that Hitler was perhaps “prejudiced 
or unjust” when he “just couldn’t bear the sight of generals any longer.” As his 
criticism of the bureaucracy and army diminished during 1943, his attacks on the 
“Gdeologists” in the party increased. He assumed the role of the moderate against 
the party radicals. As defeat approached, Goebbels emphasized less the dissidence 
and defeatism in the German fold than the cruel superiority of the enemy whom 
all Germans must resist together. This change in emphasis would suggest that the 
first portion of the diary was written with the assumption that Germany would 
emerge intact from the war, and was designed to justify a further expansion of 
the power of the party at the expense of the professional soldiers and bureaucrats; 
while the second section was written in the realization of defeat, and was intended 
to show that the sensible elements in the Nazi party (z.e., Goebbels) tried to soft- 
pedal the Nazi radicals and to work with all patriotic sectors of the population. 

Whether Goebbels would have shifted his line again after July 20, 1944, we 
cannot know. It is, however, a paradox of the Nazi position that Goebbels could 
safely cultivate a stab-in-the-back legend only for the event of victory. A really suc- 
cessful stab in the back would have destroyed the principal justification for totali- 
tarian terrorism. 

The Diaries also throw some light on the phenomenon of National Bolshevism, 
of which Goebbels was an ardent adherent in the mid-twenties. For the Goebbels 
of 1942, National Bolshevism is only an instrument of propaganda against the 
foreign enemy. His diary, so rich in attacks on aristocracy, bureaucracy, and army, 
contains no word of reproach against the German business class. The word “plu- 
tocracy,” which in earlier Nazi jargon was used to damn the whole capitalist 
class, is applied here only to “those who do not work.” Goebbels was no longer 
a nationalistic leveler. He expressed opposition to high taxation on the upper in- 
come brackets on the grounds that it would remove all work incentive. We strike 
here upon an interesting feature of the Nazi structure, which obviously had its 
impact on Goebbels. Active opposition to Hitler drew such strength as it had 
from the old aristocracy, the bureaucracy, the army, church groups, and labor 
(both Social Democratic and Communist). The German business community, 
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with the rarest exceptions, remained loyal to the Nazis, and its loyalty was re- 
flected in a softening of Goebbels’ National Bolshevik ideology. 

In his foreign propaganda, of course, Goebbels labored to set class against 
class, nation against nation in the Allied camp. He sought to have Hitler regarded 
by the working class abroad as the champion of socialism; by the possessing class 
as the defender of capitalism. Unfortunately for him, his formula, insofar as it was 
taken up at all, was inverted at the receiving end. Toward the end of 1943, 
Goebbels admitted his failure in propaganda abroad, especially in the case of Great 
Britain. “A sharp sword,” he wrote, “must always stand behind propaganda if 
it is to be effective.” One may question the general validity of the statement; but 
who can doubt its truth for the Nazis? 

Mr. Lochner deserves credit for his successful translation of Goebbels’ Nazi- 
fied German. His scholarship, however, is less than satisfactory. The interlineated 
notes frequently include disturbing repetitions of the text, and are sometimes less 
than accurate. Thus Von Ribbentrop is cited without qualification as a member of 
the nobility. Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, one of the leaders of the chamber music re- 
vival in the twenties, is dismissed as “one of innumerable German Kapellmeisters.” 
In a note:on General von Seydlitz, we read: “One of his ancestors, General Fried- 
rich Wilhelm von Seydlitz, was a hero of the Napoleonic Wars. His victory at 
Rossbach in 1757 was regarded as one of the greatest triumphs in the history of 
cavalry warfare.” 

The editor tends to overestimate the power of his subject when he states that, 
when the diaries were written, “the little doctor was the most important and in- 
fluential man after Hitler... . By 1943 he was virtually running the country 
while Hitler was running the war.” The diaries themselves offer ample disproof 
of this proposition, On his own testimony, Goebbels could not even control the 
field of propaganda. He was constantly bickering with almost everyone in gov- 
ernment and party. The center of his hopes for acquiring more authority was 
the scheme which he hatched with Speer, Funk, and Ley to enhance Goering’s 
authority at the expense of Lammers, Bormann, and Keitel. The air raids, how- 
ever, finished Goering’s reputation with Hitler, and with it Goebbels’ little plan 
to be more than a propagandist and friend of the Führer. 


Wesleyan University | CARL E, ScHorskE 


TO THE BITTER END. By Hans Bernd Gisevius. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Richard and Clara Winston. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1947. Pp. xv, 632. $4.00.) 

Tuts book is not easy to evaluate and its contribution toward illuminating 
the history of the Third Reich will long remain debatable. It is too much the 
work of an exuberant extrovert to please everywhere, though its frank subjectivity 
may also have a disarming effect. It would be difficult to imagine a volume more 
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revealing of its author. Gisevius, as the reviewer can testify from personal experi- 
ence, is a most interesting person to meet. Enthusiastic, somewhat inclined toward 
the melodramatic, with a love of the game of intrigue for its own sake, he ob- 
viously took to conspiracy as a duck to water. He was neither the “representative 
of German democratic forces” Justice Jackson described him at Nuremberg nor 
the cynical reactionary others have made him out to be. His book is neither modest 
nor pompous nor excessively self-righteous. He admits mistakes and misconcep- 
tions even where he might have been able to cover up. If we did not know it from 
other sources, his own account would make clear enough that many figures in the 
opposition regarded him with distaste and perhaps even distrust. On the other 
hand, he enjoyed the basic confidence of such solid figures as Goerdeler, Beck, 
and Oster, who would have been the last to accept him if they had had reason to 
think him an irresponsible opportunist. Even hostile critics admit his exceptional 
courage and his consistent devotion to the cause he had embraced. 

The volume throws a flood of new light on obscure angles of such major inci- 
dents of Third Reich history as the Reichstag fire, the blood purge of 1934, the 
Nazi putsch against the military leadership in the Blomberg-Fritsch affair, the 
domestic angles of the Munich crisis, the extensive conspiratorial activities of No- 
vember, 1939, and the tragic denouement of the conspiracy in July, 1944. For 
several of these he is perhaps the principal source. Goering and Himmler emerge 
much more clearly than previously as the architects of the 1934 purge and of the 
elimination of Blomberg and Fritsch. Goebbels supplants Goering as the chief 
villain in the burning of the Reichstag. 

A number of obvious mistakes and (perhaps intentional) misstatements of fact 
oblige us to accept much of this testimony with reservations until it is corroborated 
from other sources, but it remains an excellent and at times indispensable point 
of departure in any analysis of these events. Much of the value of Gisevius’ ac- 
count derives from his acute historical sense. As one of the principal archivists of 
the opposition movement, he not only kept voluminous notes and records but 
wrote up much of the story as it developed. 

The failings and omissions of the book are so obvious as to be rendered thereby 
less serious. There is no adequate interpretation of the moral aspects of the con- 
spiracy. Illumination is principally on the negative side of the fight against Nazism. 
The more positive and constructive planning of such groups as the Kreisau circle 
and the labor oppositionists is largely passed over and probably not too well known 
to Gisevius, who was separated from these elements by an antipathy that appears 
to have been mutual. He makes next to no contribution to our understanding of 
the failure.of the Weimar Republic and not too much to our knowledge of many 
major aspects of the Hitler regime. Certainly the book is not in any sense as much 
of a history of the Third Reich as it is claimed in some quarters to be, though not 
by Gisevius himself. 

Gisevius’ style is spirited and robust though at times excessively verbose. The 
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translators have performed magnificently in retaining the individualism and vivid- 
ness of the original. Altogether the book constitutes one of the most gripping pres- 
entations on recent history that has appeared since the last war. 


University of Minnesota Harop C. DeurscH 


BALKAN POLITICS: INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN NO MAN’S 
LAND. By Joseph S. Roucek, Chairman, Department of Political Science, 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 298. $3.50.) 


Tuns is a revised edition of the author’s earlier book The Politics of the Balkans 
(1929). It consists of two introductory chapters “The Balkan Gateway” and “The 
Political Patterns,” a chapter on each of the Balkan countries, including Macedonia, 
and a concluding chapter on “Balkan Foreign Politics.” 

It is a useful reference work as it provides a very considerable amount of in- 
formation on the geography, economics, and politics of the Balkan countries. Un- 
fortunately its value is seriously impaired by a multitude of errors apparently due 
to haste. In the chapter on Greece, for example, the description of the establish- 
ment of the Metaxas dictatorship is misleading; the account of the wartime de- 
velopments in Greek Macedonia is incorrect; the statement that the Security 
Battalions were “anti-German almost to a man” is obviously an error; the Greek 
frontiers were not extended by the treaty of Berlin; the Gorgopotamos bridge was 
blown up by British and EDES, as well as EAM forces; and Papandreou did not 
attempt to broaden his government after liberation as he had already done so sev- 
eral months earlier. In the same chapter we find both Jean and John Metaxas (in 
other chapters Dushan and Duschan, Stoiadinovitch and Stoyadinovitz), Wal- 
ter Miller for William Miller, Kiko Zachariades for Niko Zachariades, wrong 
words for ELAS, and incorrect spelling of Koundouriotis, Gorgopotamos, and 
capetanaios, 

The book also is marred by an artificial journalese that takes the form at 
times of awkward, involved sentences (see the opening sentences of chapters 1, 4, 
and 7) and such phrases as “a terrific beating in the press,” “playing ball with 
Hitler,” “harassed, tubby Admiral Petros Voulgaris,” and “a carp-faced woman, 
broad of beam and of bosom.” 

The author’s interpretations are orthodox and acceptable except for the exag- 
gerated emphasis'placed upon the role of personalities, “Even in Greece,” he states, 
“postwar political trends were focused around the personality of King George.” 
This is disproved by the fact that the death of King George caused scarcely a stir 
in Greek political circles. His significance derived not from his personality, which 
was negligible, but rather from his office, which served as a symbol for the basic 
issues that have convulsed the country. Likewise the author evaluates Tito, Hoxha, 
Groza, and Dimitrov as personalities similar to the former Turkish pashas, and 
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lacking in “new issues, new values, new ideas” (p. 20). Tito obviously is a per- 
sonality, but it is equally obvious that he has ideas concerning federalism and in- 
dustrialization that might well affect the course of Balkan politics for decades to 
come. The author does not ignore the social and economic factors, but after ex- 
plaining them at length he appears to forget them and in the following pages 
writes in exclusive terms about the role of individual leaders. The book lacks, in 
other words, that unity in approach and treatment that distinguishes Hugh Seton- 
Watson’s, Eastern Europe between the Wars, a basic work that curiously is not 
included in the author’s extensive bibliography. 

Finally the one chapter on Balkan diplomacy is insufficient to do justice to the 
subject; at least two are needed to justify the subtitle of the book. 


Northwestern University L. S. STAVRIANOS 


Far Eastern History 


THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS, 1931-1932: A TRAGEDY IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. By Sara R. Smith. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1948, Pp. ix, 281. $3.75.) 


“Tr is the thesis of this book that the final outcome of the Sino-Japanese con- 
troversy before the League Council [in regard to Manchuria, from September, 
1931, to February, 1933] was determined in the fall of 1931 and that all that oc- 
curred thereafter was merely carrying the tragedy to its logical and inevitable con- 
clusion” (p. 225). Giving an account, well documented, of forces, issues, personali- 
ties, and events, the author, who is now assistant professor at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, has produced not only an incisive analysis of facts but a goodly synthesis 
of precepts. She believes that the Japanese army had embarked upon a gamble, 
that resolute action by the League of Nations and the United States during the 
early weeks might have effected a “peaceful settlement,” and that the failure of 
the efforts of the League and the United States was due to erroneous estimates, ir- 
resolution, absence of a developed technique for co-operation, tardiness in action, 
“poor timing and faulty judgment at crucial moments,” and unwillingness of the 
powers at any stage to “exercise anything more than moral suasion.” She shows 
incidentally that in the deliberations at Geneva and at Paris there was on the 
part of the principal personages representing the powers other than Japan and 
China little knowledge or comprehension of the Japanese, the Chinese, and the 
situation in the Far East. Further she shows that both in contemporary and in 
subsequent consideration of the problems presented and the action taken there has 
been much misunderstanding, more than a little misinterpretation, and some mis- 
representation of various matters of simple fact. 

The backbone and substance of the book consists of a “day by day” account, 
with comment, of the deliberations of the League, the deliberations of the Ameri- 
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can government, some of the deliberations of the British Foreign Office, and com- 
munications between and among these. There is emphasized the failure to rec- 
ognize from the first that the Mukden incident was an act of aggression. There is 
inadequate appreciation of the fact that the processes of examination, of making 
decisions and of exchanging of communications take time. There is overemphasis 
on the factor of conflict of views within the United States Department of State, 
for data regarding which reliance seems to have been placed entirely upon sec- 
ondary sources. There is well-wrought account of the discussion of sanctions, of Mr. 
Stimson’s nonrecognition notes and his letter to Senator Borah, and of the mis- 
understanding with Sir John Simon in regard to these—with conclusion that “the 
responsibility for failure to stop Japan must be divided between the United States 
and Great Britain” (p. 238). “We would not face the issue in 1931 and so we 
fought a war in 1941” (p. 80). What happened in each of those years was indeed 
“tragedy in international relations,” the more so in that in each case the wheel of 
Fortune persistently favored the aggressor. Lessons are learnable. 

Well footnoted and extensively indexed, this monograph, although, as its author 
affirms (p. 4), not the last word on the subject, strides vigorously and helpfully 
in the right direction. 


Washington, D.C. STANLEY K., HORNBECK 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. By John King Fairbank. [The Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xiv, 384. $3.75.) 

“Crna is only superficially a meeting point between the United States and the 
Soviet Union,” Professor Fairbank declares in the first sentence of this book. 
“Fundamentally it is a society alien to both Russia and America, which is develop- 
ing according to its own tradition and circumstances. The greatest error that 
Americans can make is to look at China but think only of Russian expansion.” 
Following his own advice, the author devotes the rest of the volume both to look- 
ing at China and thinking of it, although always with the world picture in mind. 
His discussion of the country’s older history and recent development includes 
chapters on such subjects as the nature of Chinese society, Confucianism, the 
Western impact, American policy, and nationalism and communism. The book 
also contains an index, several maps and a chronological chart, the text of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s statement of January 7, 1947, on China, and an extremely useful 
bibliographical essay. 

Some of the principal conclusions are summarized in the statement already 
quoted. The author points out effectively the nonexistence within China of a “free 
enterprise” tradition, the many other ways in which Chinese society differs from 

.that of the United States, the fundamental role of livelihood in the thinking of 
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the Chinese people. Above all, he stresses that China is going through a process 
of revolution and that “the outside power which can contribute most to this process 
can thereby gain the greatest influence.” But “no nation,” he warns, “can reor- 
ganize China from the outside.” 

The reviewer knows of no other brief book which surveys the broad range of 
Chinese history so well, while linking the past closely with the present. Many of 
the sections (e.g., those on Confucianism, modern intellectual development, and 
the thought of Chiang Kai-shek) cover their historical or recent subject matter 
much better than do available texts on the Far East. On the other hand, as the 
author himself points out, “every part of this book will be subject to revision as 
our study and understanding of Chinese society continue to develop.” Apart from 
this unavoidable limitation, there are a number of points of interpretation and 
emphasis which the reviewer is inclined to question. One example will have to 
suffice: the almost complete lack of reference to the popular anti-Japanese move- 
ment in China during 1935-37. This omission, regrettable from a factual point 
of view, affects the validity of a number of judgments made about prewar China. 
It also helps to explain the book’s tendency to regard China’s wartime and post- 
war development as a striking departure from the pre-1937 situation. The war 
was, of course, a tremendous force for changes of all kinds, but a careful examina- 
tion of the earlier period would show a striking degree of continuity between 
past and present. On the whole, however, Professor Fairbank has made a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of China. His book is also an excellent re- 
minder of the fact that we are dealing in China with the Chinese—their society, 
aspirations, poverty and traditions—and that it is dangerous to lose sight of this 
in the heat of current international relations. 


American Institute of Pacific Relations Lawrence K. RosINGER 


American History 


THE AMERICAN PAST: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
CONCORD TO HIROSHIMA, 1775-1945. By Roger Butterfield. (New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1947. Pp. xii, 476. $10.00.) 


Mr. Butterfield in a single large volume beautifully turned out has under- 
taken to cover through pictures the history of the United States from the Revo- 
lution to the accession of President Truman. He concentrates on the story of the 
nation. His frontispiece is a portrait of Franklin accompanied by the familiar 
cartoon of the dismembered snake and the injunction, “Unite or Die.” It is an ap- 
propriaté opening. His last picture is the famous photograph of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with Falla in the motor car on the Hyde Park drive and beside it, as 
part of the caption, the last written words of the President. The beginning and 
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the end suggest the main theme, namely, the political history of the United States. 

In the visual development of this theme the book is pre-eminent. Mr. Butter- 
field attempts, with considerable success, to make the leading figures in American 
history come alive. His technique is to present the story of a man through a collec- 
tion of pictures that may begin with his birthplace and is likely to include cartoons 
as well as portraits. In the era of photography candid camera shots are added. 
The handling of Jefferson is a good example. Early in the volume a portrait of 
Jefferson, the idealistic young statesman, is paired with that of Hamilton. Later 
comes a portrait of the mature Jefferson of the presidential years. Then, in the 
midst of the presidency of the second Adams, comes the life mask of the aged 
master of Monticello. The method is effective. Mr. Butterfield’s grouping of por- 
traits and in the latter portion of his book of candid photographs is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the volume. 

A second achievement is his use of cartoons. These are many, though the 
volume does not have the coverage of earlier collections. The size of the page, 
however, makes it possible to reproduce the well-selected cartoons in such dimen- 
sions as to enhance their effectiveness. The present work surpasses any similar 
undertaking in the “Portfolio of Cartoons in Color” dealing with the 1880’s and 
1890's. These items, chosen from Puck and Judge, when grouped together, make 
a powerful impact. 

Beside political history the present volume includes westward expansion, eco- 
nomic history including both agrarian and labor movements, and social history. 
By skillful selection of items for emphasis the wars from the Civil War on are 
effectively and realistically shown. In summary it may be said that this is the best 
portfolio of pictures dealing with American history to be published in a single 
volume, The volume is well indexed and the source from which each item was 
obtained is given, though this means in many cases the commercial picture service 
that provided it. Such an attribution is adequate for photographs but becomes 
meaningless when it refers to other and earlier materials. 

The outstanding defect of the work is the lack of adequate reference to the 
artists who created the illustrations used so freely in the earlier portion of the 
book and to the place of original publication. Mr. Butterfield includes what he 
calls a portfolio of George Caleb Bingham’s political canvasses with a consid- 
erable comment about the artist. But he omits any reference to the painters of the 
many portraits he reproduces. On one occasion he mentions the illustrator F. O, C. 
Darley and on another the cartoonist Kepler. But in general the engravings, wood 
cuts, and lithographs he reproduces are anonymous and without identification as 
to place and time of first publication. They vary greatly in their value as historical 
documents, some of them being quite worthless. If pictures are to be taken seri- 
ously, as Mr. Butterfield appears to take them, they cannot be presented without 
that information and critical comment that gives them meaning. In a volume of 
illustrative material so well selected from a visual point of view, so carefully and 
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thoughtfully organized, and so sumptuously produced, this failure to provide the 
material to enable the reader to deal intelligently with the picture is inexcusable. 


Yale University Raren H. GABRIEL 


GUIDE TO BUSINESS -HISTORY: MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS HISTORY AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
USE. By Henrietta M. Larson, Associate Professor of Business History, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard University. [Harvard Studies 
in Business History, Volume XII.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1948. Pp. xxvi, 1181. $12.00.) 


Tuts book, begun in 1931, contains an annotated list of some 5,000 references 
to books, pamphlets, leaflets, and articles, most of which are concerned with the 
policies and actions of specific businessmen or the development of specific business 
enterprises. 

In addition to some forty pages of introductory discussion which is rich in in- 
sight and scholarship, each of the main and many of the subsidiary subsections are 

“introduced by a brief discussion of the nature of the materials and the viewpoint 
from which the researchers embarked upon their tasks. The balance of the book 
is divided into six main divisions as follows: the general historical development of 
business and the historical background and setting of American business; auto- 
biographies, biographies, and other materials about individual businessmen; his- 
torical development of business firms; aspects of the history of the functional divi- 
sions of business and of selected industries; general topics in business history; and 
the final section is devoted to reference and research materials. 

The table of contents covers more than 10 pages, and an excellent index covers 
144 pages. The book is a demonstration of masterful craftsmanship and scholar- 
ship, indispensable for future historians of business history. The individual critical 
comment on the 5,000 references is sharp and relevant. 

Many persons participated in this work and much credit goes to Edwin F. 
Gay and perhaps more particularly to N. S. B. Gras. The approach of Gras and 
his associates is to be distinguished clearly from the work of economic historians. 
The student of economic history relies heavily on government reports, court deci- 
sions, and documents growing out of problem areas. As a result, the economic his- 
torian often becomes the victim of the limitations of his own materials; the 
pathology and the “problem” aspects of our society get played up. 

This book will encourage historians to rely at least in part on the original 
record of the business firm and the businessman. The emphasis is on the admin- 
istration of the individual enterprise. “Administration” includes the formulation 
of business policies, control policies, and day-to-day management procedures and 
techniques, 

As a separate field of academic research and study, business history is only 
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about twenty years old. In the larger universities, separate courses as distinguished 
ftom economic history are beginning to be developed. This volume is not a his- 
tory of business but a guide to business history and to the materials from which 
business history may be written and around which courses may be organized. It 
does not pretend to be complete but should prove highly useful. Students and 
teachers of American history would be well advised to read Part I and the com- 
ments preceding the several main parts and subsections, 


Washington, D. C. Emerson P. SCHMIDT 


EARLY CONNECTICUT MEETINGHOUSES; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE CHURCH EDIFICES BUILT BEFORE 1830 BASED CHIEFLY: 


UPON TOWN AND PARISH RECORDS. By J. Frederick Kelly. In two 
volumes. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. xlviii, 332; xiii, 
360. $40.00.) 


Tens work, monumental in scope and accomplishment, is so well done that it 
is hard to see how it could be superseded. Carrying out the author’s aim to make 
“as complete a record as possible” of Connecticut meetinghouses—as the early 
Congregational houses of worship should properly be called—involved an in- 
credible amount of work, evidently done with loving care. The author went to 
the actual locality of the more than fourscore buildings studied, traveling over 
8,000 miles by automobile. A map of the locations of the meetinghouses surpris- 
ingly shows that Litchfield County, not the earliest settled, has the greatest num- 
ber of early buildings. A few were fortunately examined before destruction by dis- 
use or injury by the hurricane of 1938. 

Mr. Kelly made exact observations and careful measurements on the spot, 
photographed both exteriors and interiors, and added scientific drawings of in- 
teresting and unusual details. The resulting illustrations show the technical ac- 
curacy of a professional architect instead of the fanciful pictures which often 
embellish such works. Interest is added by the reproduction of contracts, lists of 
expenses, floor plans, and similar material. The photographs, whose large size 
determines the dimensions of the book, are beautiful in themselves and will perhaps 
be a main interest of the casual lay reader, while the many technical descriptions 
and diagrams, such as those of roof structure and foundations, will appeal more 
especially to architects and builders. 

The method of presentation is historical as well as descriptive and graphic. 
A careful and logical plan is consistently followed, both in the general introduc- 
tion and in the treatment of individual buildings. Connecticut meetinghouses are 
first placed in their historical perspective and importance, as “symbols of prac- 
tically all that is characteristic of the New England way of life and thought.” The 
introduction furnishes the historical and ecclesiastical background, and explains 
the preponderant number of Congregational meetinghouses considered in com- 
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parison with the few Episcopal and other church buildings. The process of forma- 
tion of separate parishes and churches is described; the use of the meetinghouse 
for all kinds of public assemblies; the development of the four successive types of 
architecture; and matters like the choice of site, methods of financing, and special 
topics like the kind of wood used. Some mention is made of individual architects 
and builders, and their sources of inspiration and training, but most of the work 
was done by men of the parish unknown to fame and trained only by experience 
in building their homes. The main part of the book is concerned with individual 
buildings, presented in alphabetical order, each accompanied by its history and 
an exhaustive technical description which goes into details such as the kind of 
floor-covering in use today. 

To gather this wealth of material the author added to the field work study of 
records of ecclesiastical societies, churches, and towns; historical addresses; and 
town, county, and church histories. Search for records led him to top pantry 
shelves, attics, and dark closets, where he disputed possession with spiders, bats, 
and wasps. An incidental and valuable service was the discovery of missing records 
and their removal to proper places of storage. The extensive bibliography indi- 
cates the amount of investigation and study which was spent in the preparation 
of this work. An adequate index adds to its value. 

The period covered extends from the days of the first simple buildings, prob- 
ably made of logs, to the year 1830, when Georgian and post-colonial styles gave 
way to Greek Revival. This date also coincides in general with the end of the 
era during which church and state in Connecticut worked hand in hand, and the 
church edifice—undedicated until near the end of the eighteenth century and re- 
garded with no particular reverence—was the meeting place for both civil and 
religious purposes. An odd illustration of this is that the first stove in a Connecti- 
cut meetinghouse was probably the one installed in the Hartford church for use 
of the convention that ratified the Constitution. Apparently the heat engendered 
by this political discussion was not expected to be as great as that produced by 
matters of religion, which were not considered to need artificial help. Changes in 
ideas of the use of church buildings and certain architectural modifications are 
shown to be due in part to the growing influence of episcopacy. 

A nostalgic note frequently occurs, for Mr. Kelly had special interest in things 
left in original form, and regarded with disfavor or resignation most of the nine- 
teenth century “renovations” and “inevitable alterations,” many of them inferior 
to the original and some of them “obviously and painfully modern.” He regret- 
fully remarks that not one church edifice in Connecticut remains as originally 
built, but admiration is freely expressed for much of the work of the early and 
often untrained builders. 

Only a man with technical training, real knowledge and love of the subject 
and its ramifications, and with the capacity for infinite labor and meticulous care 
could have produced this extensive and thorough work. It is of interest not only 
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to architects and church people but to antiquarians, historians, and all who care 
for the treasured buildings of Connecticut. The debt to Mr. Kelly is great, for this 
and for his other well-known works along the same lines. His untimely death is a 
matter of deep regret, and especially that he did not live to see the published re- 
sults of his labors. 


New Haven, Connecticut Mary H. MITCHELL 


GENERAL GAGE IN AMERICA: BEING PRINCIPALLY A HISTORY OF 
HIS ROLE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John Richard Alden, 
Department of History, University of Nebraska. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 313. $4.00.) 


In this objective and well-documented biography of “the most powerful British 
official in America” in the eighteenth century, Professor Alden has allotted the 
greater space to General Gage’s career as commander in chief of the British forces 
during the period 1763 to 1775. He has made extensive use of the general’s official 
papers (there being few personal letters extant) now in the possession of the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, University of Michigan. Although Henry Belcher, in 
the preparation of his First American Civil War, made a limited use of that col- 
lection while it remained at Firle, Sussex, the reviewer can testify that when he 
examined and listed the individual manuscripts as they then (twenty years ago) 
rested in their original containers, there was no evidence that copies of Gage’s 
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outgoing letters had been unfolded since they were filed away at the time of their ` 


composition: in many instances the blotting sand still adhered to the paper. This 
testimony is offered in passing merely to emphasize ‘the opportunity which the 
author has had to revel in an unexampled body of materials pertaining to Ameri- 
can history never before used either for a full-length biography or in connection 
with a general history of the period. 

As an example of unbiased reporting, Professor Alden has done a capital job. 
But what substantial contribution to historical knowledge, if any, has he made? 
We believe in the first place that Thomas Gage has been lifted out of the obscurity 
to which he has long been consigned. He has not hitherto fared too well at the 
hands of historians. He was indubitably a man of strong character and of great 
patience; and he was a courageous man in a political as well as in a military sense, 
though not a genius in either. “On the whole, Gage exhibited greater talents as a 
politician than he did as a general.” The emphasis on Gage’s role as a politician is, 
we think, important. It will surprise some readers, perhaps, to learn that the com- 
mander in chief was almost universally popular in the colonies until the emer- 
gence of the Boston difficulties in 1774 and 1775. In rehabilitating Gage the man, 
Alden has perhaps not sufficiently emphasized another characteristic: a facility in 
rationalizing a new or different policy on the part of his superiors in London. 

A second contribution, though not in every respect original, consists in placing 
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the office of commander in chief in correct historical perspective (though in this 
regard Alden refuses to admit certain implications which the reviewer believes are 
inherent in the situation). It is unhappily true that most commentators on the pre- 
Revolutionary period have rarely touched upon the role played by Thomas Gage 
in those turbulent years. That he maintained intact the British empire in North 
America after the conquest of 1763 was by no means the least of his tasks. At the 
same time he besought both from the home government and the colonial assem- 
blies aid and co-operation in the enforcement of the laws. He found little support 
from London and less from the colonies. 

Gage was a member of the Anglican communion, though most of his imme- 
diate forebears were of the Roman Catholic persuasion, “The Gages somehow or 
other had consistently managed to support the losing side.” 


Chevy Chase, Maryland CLARENCE E. CARTER 


JOHN HANCOCK, PATRIOT IN PURPLE, By Herbert S. Allan. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 422. $6.00.) 


A Biocrapuy of Hancock is a historical event of major importance. No other 
leader of the Revolution has been so long neglected. The author has had wide 
journalistic experience.There are sixteen chapters, a seven-page bibliography, 577 
footnotes assembled by chapters at the back of the book, and an excellent index. 

A biographer of Hancock is confronted with formidable difficulties. The first 
is the mass of calumnies left by political rivals and their biographers. The second 
is that Hancock materials are widely scattered. The third, and most serious, is that 
he was far more than a citizen of Massachusetts. From 1765 to 1775 he was an out- 
standing character in the imperial controversies and for the next fifteen years a 
major shaper of American political development. He can be understood only 
through a knowledge of the political life of which he was a part. 

The author has done an excellent job in assembling scattered Hancock ma- 
terials after 1775. His treatment of Hancock’s part in the imperial drama from 
1765 to 1775 is both inadequate and inaccurate. He recognizes that when Han- 
cock appeared in the Continental Congress in 1775 he was the leading political 
figure with a record of services to the American cause “incomparably greater than 
those of Colonel Washington” (p. 196). What these services were and how he 
had won his position of continental leadership the reader is not told. 

Commencing with chapter vit the real Hancock begins to take shape. Here is 
portrayed organizing political genius of the highest order. His rare capacity to get 
men of widely divergent ideas to compromise their differences and to unite on 
the essentials for the common good are well set forth. Here is presented Han- 
cock’s great service as president of Congress from May, 1775, through October, 
1777—building a national government, creating an army and navy, holding 
wavering states in line, finding men like Morris who could do administrative work 
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and others who could lead troops, putting through the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, securing aid from France, planning the capture of Burgoyne, and support- 
ing Washington in trying times—all this service without pay. 

Chapters xur through xv: deal with Hancock’s growing physical handicaps 
and his unequaled services as political leader of his own state—creating the only 
state constitution so workable that it is still in use; elected governor for eleven 
terms and by majorities unknown except in the German elections under Hitler; 
preserving the French alliance by courtesies to D’Estaing and his officers after the 
Rhode Island disaster; personally supplying Steuben with horses, saddles, and 
money so he could report to Washington in proper form; securing the adoption 
of the Constitution with a Bill of Rights; and leading his state in a protest that 
forced the adoption of the eleventh amendment. This part is well done. He ac- 
cords Hancock the honor of being the most powerful political figure on the con- 
tinent at this time (p. 300). 

Hancock may have had all the faults ascribed to him. But ordering parsnips 
for his household in March, 1777, when that was the only available fresh vegetable, 
hardly justifies the term “gourmet” (p. 254). His order of pewter dishes for his 
own use and new carpets and furniture to replace articles that had been in use for 
twenty years and damaged by British officers quartered in his home for a year does 
not prove that he was a “hedonist” (p. 313). In his final conclusions (pp. 365-66), 
however, the author gives as fine an estimate of Hancock as there is in print. 

The book needs revision. The print is too small. Much of the first three chap- 
ters should be deleted as irrelevant. But even in its present form it is the best 
biography of Hancock. 


Colorado State College of Education O. M. DICKERSON 


MEN, CITIES, AND TRANSPORTATION: A STUDY IN NEW ENGLAND 
HISTORY, 1820-1900. By Edward Chase Kirkland. In two volumes. [Studies 
in Economic History, published in co-operation with the Committee on Re- 
search in Economic History, Social Science Research Council.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 528; ix, 499. $12.50.) 


In these fascinating volumes Mr. Kirkland explores the shifting demands of 
New Englanders for the sort of transportation they wanted in the years 1820-1900 
and, as he aptly puts it, the “human response” to their changing needs and am- 
bitions, Thus Men, Cities, and Transportation is primarily an inquiry into that dis- 
tinctive phenomenon, the New England mind at work on a problem, conducted 
by a thoroughgoing Yankee who instinctively understands the kind of people he 
writes about. The result is not a detailed reference work, despite the magnificent 
array of facts marshaled to illustrate or drive home basic conclusions. Nor is it even 
. 2 systematic survey of the general New England situation. It is rather a selective 
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analysis, virtually in essay form, of the region's distinctive transportation prob- 
lems and, more important, a revelation of the spirit with which New Englanders 
set about solving them. 

Some 150 pages, scattered among the 1,000-odd total pages, are devoted to the 
coastal trade; another 30 pages summarize the role of highways and inland water- 
ways. Railroads, however, occupy the center of the stage. Wisely skirting the 
tangled story of corporate organization, construction, and consolidation (already 
exhaustively covered by George P. Baker in his Formation of the New England 
Railroad Systems) Mr. Kirkland delves into competitive strategy, operations and 
service, rates and finance, inter-carrier relations, the growth of public regulation, 
and, above all, the reaction of New Englanders to a fast-developing major industry 
in which they continuously registered profound interest. Although the story fol- 
lows a rough chronological pattern, it is organized primarily around successive 
major problems such as (to cite but a few) the drive for rail outlets to the West 
and Canada, the mounting trend toward monopoly, the search for technical im- 
provements in both land and water carriers, and the efforts to devise a wise and 
equitable system of public control. Treatment varies in scope and tempo accord- 
ing to the topic under consideration, ranging from broad general comment to de- 
tailed exposition. 

Throughout this massive undertaking, Mr. Kirkland repeatedly breaks new 
ground and sets high standards of achievement. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
his most valuable contribution is his lucid, full-dress demonstration of the com- 
plexity of any transportation problem, be it in New England or elsewhere. In 
case after case he traces unfalteringly the intricate interplay of widely disparate 
but unquestionably pertinent factors such, for example, as technology, community 
pride, financing, politics, physiography, the level of executive ability, and so on. In 
so doing on such a broad scale he carries to full fruition and effectiveness the tech- 
niques suggested by William J. Wilgus’ brief but superbly integrated The Role 
of Transportation in the Development of Vermont. And, because Mr. Kirkland 
does a masterful job of sampling and selection, the multiple threads of his story 
unerringly fall into a unified, comprehensible pattern which contrasts sharply with 
the odd-shaped crazy quilt that resulted from Balthasar Meyer's heroic attempt to 
weave all pertinent material into his History of Transportation in the United 
States before 1860. Finally, like that veteran biographer of railways, the late Ed- 
ward Hungerford (whose Men of Erie is a case in point), Mr. Kirkland not only 
captures the color and emotions of the situations he describes but also grasps 
clearly the elusive technical and strategic considerations that have so often tripped 
up even the most conscientious historians when they have turned to matters of 
transportation. Incidentally, special mention should be made of the chapters on 
the origin and development of the various state regulatory commissions; they are 
the most informative to be found on the subject. 

Excellence in so many directions deserves warmest commendation. Further- 
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more, the splendid illustrations, adequate maps, and pleasing format are worthy 
of favorable comment. 

As in the case of any ambitious undertaking, however, wherein the author de- 
liberately risks sins of omission, these volumes have their weak spots. In his in- 
troduction, Mr. Kirkland says his main interest is in transportation “as a business 
enterprise.” In many respects this is evident. Yet the study contains virtually 
nothing on what the transportation executives thought or why they acted as they 
did. Their actions are clear enough, and so is the public’s reaction. But the motives 
and ideas of the company policy-makers remain woefully obscure. The explanation 
is not far to seek: the author has made almost no use of corporate records (such as 
minute books, letter books, and so on), private papers, or (with one notable ex- 
ception) newspapers. These volumes, in fact, are based almost wholly on the vast 
store of published company reports, public documents, and privately printed 
pamphlets. All these items were, of course, deliberately written for the public eye, 
and whereas they undoubtedly give good reasons for what was done, it is open 
to question whether, in many cases, they include the real or compelling reasons or, 
of equal importance, all the reasons. Granted, corporate archives and private 
papers cannot tell the whole story, and they are inevitably one-sided. But can the 
whole story, or any phase of it, be definitely told without use of these sources? 
Can transportation be interpreted “as a business enterprise” without finding out 
what the business entrepreneurs thought and why? True, the final chapter lists a 
bewildering number of “masters,” and methodically classifies them by education, 
prior occupation, origin, and civic interest. But as to their ideas on business in 
general or transportation in particular, there is not a word. 

Men, Cities, and Transportation has no bibliography. The author simply says 
that footnotes will suffice, and that “a formal list of books would have been neither 
possible nor particularly valuable.” With this it is difficult to agree. A bibliography 
even of secondary works, to say nothing of the many pamphlets (whose location 
is always a chore) would have been invaluable. 

But even with these faults, if such they be, these volumes are unquestionably 
required reading for the economic, social, and railway historian, as well as for 
the sociologist. They are surprisingly pertinent for present-day railroaders who 
might learn a great deal about the origins and nature of their current problems. 
New Englanders, of course, will need no urging to take a long and careful look 
at this family portrait. Finally, the general reader who relishes a salty tale with 
never a dull moment will welcome this absorbing study. 


Northwestern University Ricard C. OvERTON 


THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND MAIL, 1857-1869: ITS ORGANIZA- 
TION AND OPERATION OVER THE SOUTHERN ROUTE TO 1861; 
SUBSEQUENTLY OVER THE CENTRAL ROUTE TO 1866; AND 
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UNDER WELLS; FARGO AND COMPANY IN 1869. By Roscoe P. Conk- 
ling and Margaret B. Conkling. In three volumes. [American Trail Series, 
Volumes III, IV, V.] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1947. Pp. 
412; 446; plates. $25.00.) 


Tim authors of this work have sought to perpetuate the memory of John But- 
terfield and, more particularly, that of his greatest achievement, the Butterfield 
Overland Mail. Their objective was nothing less than the traversing of the entire 
Butterfield Route of 1858 and the location of all the station sites from St. Louis to 
San Francisco via El Paso. Nearly all the stations or sites of stations have been lo- 
cated. The procedure used enables any summer traveler or site hunter to visit the 
places described, although probably few persons will care to undertake the la- 
borious searches necessary to find the sites of the more remote stations. In Missouri 
and Arkansas the stations were usually log cabins often of the open hall type. In 
the southwest they resembled small quadrangular forts of adobe and stone. There 
are enough of both kinds still existing either entire or in ruins, to supply informa- 
tion needed for “restorations.” In less fortunate instances only mounds of adobe 
remain hidden in the brush and in some cases just nothing at all. 

The first volume of the set contains a sketch of John Butterfield, whose boy- 
hood was spent in the Helderbergs, near Albany, New York. This region has 
been recently brought to the attention of the public in the book Tin Horns and 
Calico. Long before the rebellion against “feudalism” took place, Butterfield had 
left those uplands for the more fertile Mohawk Valley and taken up the business of 
inland transportation instead of farming. He died in 1869, one of the first citizens 
of Utica, and perhaps of America. Some of the greatest leaders of the Empire 
State were his pallbearers. Those who like politics miss accounts of his connec- 
tions with politicians in the fifties, but perhaps the authors chose the better part 
by refusing to embroil their book or John Butterfield with politicians to any great 
extent. The carrying of the mail is their quest and they adhere to it. Beginning 
chapters cover the earlier history of western mail transportation, by inland trails 
as well as by isthmus and sea, prior to the inauguration of the Overland Mail 
service. 

The chapters about the granting of the Butterfield contract plainly show that it 
was not just southern politics in the Buchanan regime that caused the southern 
route to be chosen. Climate, grades, water supply, and various other features of 
terrain entered into the decision. Those of us who have seen the passes of Placer- 
ville and the Donner pass, or who have studied the sufferings of the United 
States Army in the winter of 1858 in Utah, can heartily concur in the choice of 
the southern route despite the protest of Sacramento papers and Republican 
politicians of that day. It is also pleasant to find ample evidence of attempts at re- 
trenchment by the administration following the panic of 185%, especially the at- 
tempts made by Postmaster General Holt in 1859. Even then the cost of carrying 
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the mail ran into the hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. The trail itselt cost 
the company a cool million almost before a coach turned a wheel or a stage driver 
blew his horn—no small sum for the days before the Civil War. The result was 
a faster mail service than the isthmian route could offer. 

The main chapters follow the main divisions of the route itself. The books 
have great value for the western genealogists, who care as much for the early 
pioneers of the great trails as their New England brethren do for the muster rolls 
of Bunker Hill and Lexington. Nearly every person who played a part in the 
Overland Mail service in 1858 has received honorable mention. Station masters, 
drivers, and those in administrative posts all receive their due. Their later careers 
are frequently traced. Thus many names have been salvaged from oblivion. The 
work on the sites themselves represents the effort of years of visitation and study. 
Some of these contributions can never be duplicated because some of the witnesses 
interviewed have since gone the way of all flesh. The last chapters of Volume II 
cover the decline of the Butterfield Trail because of civil war and the consequent 
rerouting of the service through Utah and Nevada to San Francisco. 

The entire third volume is an atlas composed of a detailed map of the original 
route of 1858 based in large extent upon the narrative of the first through passen- 
ger, Waterman L. Ormsby, the New York Herald’s special correspondent. Other 
items in the atlas include ground plans and views of various stations, time tables, 
instructions to drivers, and pictures of stagecoaches, | 

The books are well bound. The printer does not believe that capitals are needed 
when months of the year are mentioned. He remains loyal to his convictions 
throughout. The bibliography lists newspapers and documents in with the books. 
It is painful to have to point out a few errors in so painstaking a work. But in 
Volume II, page 305, the author gives the impression that California did not be- 
come a state until 1855. At another place the authors appear to be under the im- 
pression that the Central Pacific went to mountainous Virginia City, Nevada (II, 
349), whereas the railroad sired Reno, instead. The index is extensive and con- 
tributes to the value of the study. 

In conclusion, this set is not the type of reading sought by the tired business- 
man, or even the tired teacher after a hard day’s work, but for the student of trans- 
portation, the searcher for historic sites, or the genealogist of pioneer western his- 
tory it will remain a greatly prized source of information as long as interest in the 
Butterfield Overland or in the history of the West endures. 


University of Nevada PhiLtipP G. AUCHAMPAUGH 


`- THE DIXIE FRONTIER: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN 
FRONTIER FROM THE FIRST TRANSMONTANE BEGINNINGS 
TO THE CIVIL WAR. By Everett Dick, Research Professor of American 
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History, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1948. Pp. xix, 374, xxv. $4.50.) 


To “present the every day life of those first settlers and pioneers” in the region 
stretching from southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri to the Gulf of 
Mexico during the period from the Revolution to the Civil War is a large task. 
In carrying it out Professor Dick enlarged his first-hand knowledge of the region 
and its older people by extensive research in newspapers and memoirs. The re- 
sult is a valuable catalogue of the folkways and mores of frontier society. 

The historian wishing to penetrate to the level of the basic social conditioning 
factors of this segment of the American people will find here much of the nec- 
essary qualitative material. But when he tries to make use of this for broad gen- 
eralization or synthesis, or for the comparative study of this culture in relation to 
some other, he will find some essential elements missing. The chief weaknesses 
of the study are lack of quantitative evaluations, lack of attempts to establish aver- 
ages or normal conditions, and insufficient attention to chronology. 

The broad statement of the Turner “thesis” in the first sentence of the fore- 
word, for example, leads one to hope for a discussion of the important problem of 
how long a region remained a “frontier” and in what ways the frontier char- 
acteristics were transmitted to later societies. But Professor Dick does not indicate 
any criteria for deciding when the “frontier” days of an area like Kentucky ended 
and when other influences became more important. Similarly there is a tendency, 
due no doubt to limitations of space, to slant different topics toward particular 
areas within the selected region, or to certain periods, to the exclusion of others. 

Descriptions of economic activities and the economic implications of political, 
legal, and social activities do not seem to have their share of space. A chapter 
headed “Economic Life” runs only ten pages, and while economic life is actually 
discussed in several other sections the treatment seems based on less depth of re- 
search than in the case of other aspects of the culture. Lewis Atherton’s The 
Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America, for example, is not listed in the bibliography. 
Census reports or other statistics are almost never referred to. One gains no idea 
of the density of population per square mile in different phases of frontier develop- 
ment, of the population of typical frontier towns, of the ratio of Negroes to whites, 
or of squatters to legal owners. 

To such criticisms Professor Dick will no doubt say that such “structuring” 
and interpretation are not a part of recounting the usual incidents of daily life; 
that it is perfectly proper reporting to emphasize the essentially Southern, ro- 
mantic, and heroic aspects of the Dixie Frontier in order to give the “feeling” of 
the culture. In any case, he has succeeded in doing this very well. But to the per- 
haps over-literal social scientist there is a certain lack of interrelationship between 
the pictures that makes it hard for him to pin them down to his kind of reality. 
I think that even students interested in American culture from non-social science 
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standpoints, will wish that Professor Dick had set his bright and interesting scenes 
in a more complex structural framework. * 


Harvard University E THomas C. COCHRAN 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, 1856-1943. By Henry Aaron Yeomans, 
Professor of Government Emeritus, Sometime Dean of Harvard College. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 564. $6.00.) 


Unprr A. Lawrence Lowell Harvard became a truly national university. An 
individualist himself, Lowell insisted that there be complete freedom of speech 
for the faculty. He never impugned the.motives of others, and never defended his 
own. In one of his letters to a young man, he said, “In the long run, a man 
measures himself by the motives he attributes to others.” In his book Conflicts of 
Principle, he wrote, “It is useful to repeat that many men have light enough to be 
visionary, but only he who clearly sees can behold a vision.” He saw clearly, be- 
held the vision of a well-integrated and effective university, and always strove to 
fulfill that vision. He believed that his first duty was to raise college standards. 
For that purpose he instituted the present system of concentration and distribu- 
tion because he believed that accurate knowledge of one broad subject and some 
knowledge of many were necessary to good citizenship and that the aim of the 
college was to create good citizens. He instituted the tutorial system, whereby the 
student was led to find out things for himself, and the reading period at the end 
of each half year when the student, free to use his time as he saw fit, might prove 
whether he was worth educating. Standards of scholarship mounted steadily so 
that finally Lowell could honestly welcome the graduating class to “the society of . 
educated men.” 

“The problem of the college,” Lowell said, “is a moral one, deepening the de- 
sire to develop one's own mind, body and character; and this is much promoted by 
living in surroundings and an atmosphere congenial to that object.” Therefore 
he built the freshman halls and a little later developed the idea of the “houses,” 
both of which have proved their educational value. The president never asked for 
any construction which did not have real educational purpose. 7 

Lowell once said, “The great thinkers are the stars that guide the journey of 
the human race; sometimes they dwell in the sky alone; sometimes in groups; and 
where they are gathered together the cluster is a university.” Thus his imagination 
played about the Society of Fellows, the last of his great achievements. Here, he 
felt, a cluster of brilliant young men could develop talents which might change 
the thinking of the world; here should be the final flowering of university life. 

Lowell built up the university and yet found time for outside matters. He 
wrote many books. The best known, The Government of England, was said by 
his friend Lord Bryce to be the best book on the subject ever written, and it may 
well be classed with Bryce’s own American Commonwealth. Lowell kept out of 
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active politics except when he was promoting the League to Enforce Peace and 
when he spoke in favor of the League of Nations. He always, however, in- 
veighed against arbitrary power, whether exercised by overbearing corporations 
or by overbearing labor leaders. First and foremost he fought for freedom, for the 
rights of the individual, because he so earnestly believed in the dignity of man. 

Henry A. Yeomans has brought out these characteristics and achievements in 
the book under review. He was peculiarly fitted to write the book because he and 
Lowell were close friends and he knew what Lowell counted as his most im- 
portant activities. He has included admirably chosen quotations which give the 
book an almost autobiographical flavor. Lowell’s whole life was service. He said 


«of the university, “It is her privilege to open the gateway of knowledge to man- 


kind, but it is no less her function to mould character.” Because he was a deeply ` 
religious man, he always used the moral touchstone, “the real test of different 
forms of government, is the moral standing they induce.” Therefore in all his 
multifarious tasks his underlying purpose was the building of character. That 
made him a great American. 


Washington, D.C. W. R. CASTLE 


FERNANDO WOOD OF NEW YORK. By Samuel Augustus Pleasants. [Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 536.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1948. Pp. 216. $3.00.) 


Mayor Fernando Wood achieved a sort of one-sentence immortality in Ameri- 
can history by proposing in January, 1861, that New York become a free city, on 
friendly commercial terms with both the new Confederacy and the residual United 


"States. Mr. Pleasants has admirably pieced together the fuller story of Wood’s 


unusually long and active political career. The report is not likely to be much en- 
larged or radically changed by any future investigation. 

“Wood, who might with some justice be called the first modern mayor, with 
overtones both creditable and discreditable, was born in Philadelphia in 1812. 
Brought to New York as a boy, he received a fair education, and at the age of 
twenty-four was the proprietor of a water-front grog shop. Handsome, affable, 
possessed of an unshakable savoir-faire and an unfailing memory for names and 
faces, he soon built up a loyal following among a clientele with quite as many 
votes (on occasion, indeed, more) as any equal number of more respectable citi- 
zens. He joined Tammany Hall, rose rapidly in the organization, and within four 
years was elected to Congress. When he failed to be re-elected he turned to ship- 
ping and real estate speculation in New York and San Francisco. He was re- 
peatedly charged with financial dishonesty but succeeded in becoming independ- 
ently wealthy. 

He was mayor from 1854 to 1857 and from 1859 to 1861. When he lost con- 
trol of Tammany he organized his own Mozart ‘Hall, but was gradually over- 
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shadowed by the growing power of Boss Tweed. He retained, however, the sup- 
port of his own district. In 1866 he was re-elected to Congress, serving-—except 
for one term—until his death in 1881. There he was a constructive influence for 
a more rational tariff and debt policy and rose to the chairmanship of the Ways 
and Means Committee and a considerable degree of social respectability. 

Mr. Pleasants leaves little doubt that as a municipal politician Wood was cor- 
rupt and did not hesitate to use fraud and force to win and hold office. He is also 
pictured, with his brother Benjamin, editor of the Daily News,>as a consistent 
opponent of the war. But he is shown, too, to have had farsighted views on the 
need for municipal home rule and a responsible mayoralty. He fought.to protect 
Central Park against private-encroachments, set up a modern police force, and 
advocated public works as a cushion for unemployment during the panic of 1857. 

This volume pretty well exhausts the printed materials bearing on the subject 
and utilizes the more immediate manuscript sources, The fact that the latter are 
fragmentary leaves us with a series of glimpses of the central figure rather than 
with a fully developed portrayal. It is possible that an exhaustive search of the col- 
lected papers of other politicians of the period might yield additional information, 
but the gleanings would probably be scanty and of little significance. Men of the 
type of Fernando Wood are unlikely to commit to paper much that might be re- 
vealing. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 1929-1941. By Dixon Wecter, 
Chairman of the Research Group, Huntington Library. [A History of Ameri- 
can Life, Volume XIII.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. ie xil, 
362 [trade ed.]; xiv, 434 [text  ed.]. $5.00.) 


Dixon Wecter’s volume presumably brings to a conclusion the R of 
American Life” series. Planned in the early 1920’s, the first four volumes of the 
series were printed in 1928 with others appearing in the succeeding years. The 
first printing of the Wecter volume, which came out in the early summer, was 
designed for the general trade. Its cover is different from that of the series, but 
the inside format is the same with two exceptions. It omits the editors’ foreword 
and includes only an occasional footnote. The college edition, which appeared at 
the end of the summer, is bound in the usual cover, includes the editors’ fore- 
word, and the usual footnotes are printed on seventy pages at the end of the book. , 

Except for this unfortunate modification in the placing of footnotes, the Wecter , 
book follows generally the trails marked out by the editors and authors in the 
earlier twelve volumes. It deals with various aspects of American life as expressed 
in ways of living, the effects of economic impacts, intellectual reactions to cur- 
rent conditions and other influences at work during the period. The style fows 
smoothly and the scholarship is adequate. Its author has been long interested in 
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social history. More than any other volume in the series, however, the Wecter 
book is concerned with the federal government and its influence on the life of the 
people. This is evident from the crash of 1929 to the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
episode which ends the book. This influence appears to be as inevitable in the 
social and intellectual history of these years as it is in the political and economic. 
Under the circumstances President Roosevelt dominates the volume more than 
doe the chief executive in any other of the series; the effects of federal legislation 


_ are an important part of the volume. Although the President is recognized as an 


improviser, as one whose experiments often miscarried and one who failed to 
solve the great problem of unemployment, his efforts are handled with sympathy 
and approval. 

The first third of the book is largely devoted to the New Deal and its legisla- 
tion. Then follow two chapters on the effects of depression and the resulting leg- 
islation on town, country, and the various regions. After this there are chapters 
on youth and age, on the new leisure class, on literature and the arts, and on 


„science and the consumer, with a final chapter on the effect of foreign affairs on 


the American scene. Unlike most of the authors of this series, Professor Wecter 
lived through the period which he describes. Moreover, he had the use of Gallup 
polls (mentioned nineteen times), innumerable government documents, and other 
material not always available to earlier writers in the series. The events were close 
at hand and the'material tremendous. The treatment, however, is clear; it moves 
rapidly and is objective. - : 

Despite the excellence of the Wecter book, it has the weakness, of certain other 
volumes of the series in that it emphasizes description rather than reflection or in- 


. terprétation. It often tells what happened but not why, and develops the obvious 


rather than the intangible results. What were the effects of the depression on the 
American mind and upon the competitive economic system? Was the depression 
simply a piece of bad luck which left no permanent influence on the attitude of 
people? This volume does not cover all social history, but it includes enough to 
make it an indispensable aid in understanding the “Age of the Great Depression” 
and in teaching a course covering that decade. The twenty-five pages of bibliogra- 
phy add greatly to its value. 

No review of the volume should end without a word of appreciation for the 
brilliant pioneering work of the editors of the series, Professors Schlesinger and 
Fox. It was a labor covering some twenty years and was done with meticulous 
care and a sure feeling for the essential elements of the story. Their efforts and 
those of the fourteen authors who contributed to “A History of American Life” 
have established a preliminary pattern at least for the study of American social 
history and made possible its teaching. This series marks an important milestone 
in American historiography. 


Smith College i i Harorp U. FAULKNER 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE COMING OF THE WAR, 1941: A 
STUDY IN APPEARANCES AND REALITIES. By Charles A. Beard. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 614. $5.00.) 


THE argument of this book is epitomized in these words taken from its con- 
cluding chapter: 


If the precedents set by President Roosevelt in conducting foreign affairs, as re- 
ported in the records of the Congressional Committee on Pearl Harbor and other 
documents, are to stand unimpeached and be accepted henceforth as valid in law 
and morals, then: . . . the President of the United States . . . may, after pub- 
licly announcing one foreign policy, secretly pursue the opposite and so conduct 
foreign and military affairs as to maneuver a designated foreign power into firing 
the first shot in an attack upon the United States and thus avoid the necessity of 
calling upon Congress in advance to exercise its constitutional power to deliberate 
upon a declaration of war [pp. 582-83]. 


Though the author has collected a mass of evidence in support of this theory it is 
far from conclusive. On the other hand, he brings out a number of facts which 
modify considerably the contemporary picture of our pre-Pearl Harbor policy as it 
was presented by the late President himself, in the publications of the Department 
of State, and by friendly unofficial accounts. 

Beard has shown that President Roosevelt was interpreting the Lend Lease pro- 
gram as a “peace measure” when he was already aware that mere economic aid 
to the enemies of the Axis was not likely to turn the tide. Similarly, it appears 
that the President directed the Navy in a program of increasing support of Britain 
in the battle of the Atlantic. Because some steps were taken in secret and others 
were described in terms of an expanded “continental defense” the public was not 
aware of the full extent of our involvement. With some justification, also, the 
author points to the misleading resérve of official statements issued at the time of 
the Atlantic Conference which soft-pedaled our growing co-operation with the 
British. His extensive analysis of the Pearl Harbor investigation will be useful to 
many, and even those who disagree with his point of view will accept some of his 
points in criticism of the majority report of the committee which specifically white- 
washed all high officials in Washington, though it had amply documented the 
prevalence of blundering and ineptitude in the handling of intelligence. 

Having said the above, it is necessary to stress the fact that the book is an iso- 
lationist treatise. It is, in all probability, the last isolationist book that will be 
written by a progressive democrat and loyal devotee of the liberal American tradi- 
tion. Those who still appeal to our nostalgia for an age in which Americans could 
work out their destiny with slight regard for the commotions of Europe or Asia 
seem to be victims either of Soviet propaganda or of their own narrow self inter- 
est; they are no longer men in the LaFollette tradition, blinded to the significance 
of foreign threats by the intensity of their zeal for domestic reform. In common 
fairness it must be admitted, too, that many who assumed the interventionist posi- 
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tion before Pearl Harbor did not see clearly the implications of that stand. The 
alternative to isolationism, unfortunately for all, did not prove to be collective se- 
curity and growing international government but a voyage on uncharted seas in 
which the ship of state needs every assistance if it is to survive the perils of navi- 
gation. 

Beard believed that the Roosevelt policy of 1941 was mistaken (1) because 
we are now, after winning the war, in a difficult international position, and (2) 
because it involved so great an extension of executive authority as to subvert funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution. We may have moved from the frying pan 
into the fire, or vice versa, since 1940, but to condemn the policy which led up to 
Pearl Harbor on ‘that account it would be necessary to show what our situation 
might be today had Hitler won the European war and the United States had re- 
mained aloof. It is obviously an impossible task to inquire into the kind of in- 
fernal broth in which we would be simmering in that case. Further, many of our 
current difficulties grow out of decisions made long after Pearl Harbor and thus 
lie outside the scope of this work. 

On the author’s constitutional views this reviewer is not competent to sit in 
judgment. Authorities appear to be in disagreement on the extent to which war 
and postwar executive authority can be justified as within the scope of our basic 
law. It may be relevant, however, to recall the large assumptions of power by many 
presidents who served long before the first Roosevelt, in Beard’s opinion, started 
the country down the road to imperialism through usurpation of authority. Jef- 
ferson was not above acting, even beyond his own view of constitutional limita- 
tion, in furtherance of what he believed to be in the public interest. The same 
President anticipated Franklin Roosevelt in doing a good deal of scheming about 
which the public knew little. (Witness, the Two Million Act and related in- 
trigues.) Lincoln’s conduct of the presidency in the spring and summer of 1861 
also went as far, if not farther, in advance of congressional authorization as any- 
thing done by the squire of Hyde Park. Beard has pictured the towering heights 
to which presidential power has risen of late. Americans who believe with him 
that it is necessary to guard against excessive or irresponsible power in the White 
House might be wise to leave the strictly constitutional question to the lawyers 
and get to work on a much needed streamlining of executive legislative relations. 

The volume is longer than it needs to be; partly because much data is piled 
up to support viewpoints which would stand as well, or as ill, with less elabora- 
tion of material; partly because there are numerous minor digressions which con- 
tribute little to the main theme; partly, also because of the threefold arrange- 
ment of the work in sections entitled “Appearances” “Unveiling Realities” and 
“Realities as Described by the Pearl Harbor Documents.” Repetition might have 
been avoided, though a certain dramatic effect might have been lost with a simpler 
plan. 

The picture of “Appearances” presented in Part I is mainly limited to official 
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pronouncements of policy and press and congressional comment with little atten- 
tion to the background of action, at home and abroad, which formed an essential 
part of these “Appearances.” The attack opens with the statement that “President 
Roosevelt entered the year 1941 carrying moral responsibility for his cgvenants with 
the American people to keep this nation out of war” (p. 3). This seems to be an 
unjustifiable use of the word “covenant,” but it is repugnant to this reviewer to 
brush aside the statements made by the President in 1940 as “mere campaign ora- 
tory” as some of his admirers seem inclined to do. Though serious declarations of 
purpose, they should not be considered permanently binding, relating, as they 
did, to a given time and situation. In 1939 Mr. Roosevelt said “this nation will re- 
main a neutral nation.” In January, 1941, he advocated “all-out aid of Britain 
short of war,” a far cry from neutrality, and a public admission that his position 
had changed. Similar changes took place during the year 1941. Beard’s moral in- 
dignation at such shifts of line seems to be based on the assumption (in which he 
is joined by many admirers of the President) that Franklin D. Roosevelt, at an 
early stage of the war, formulated a long-range policy for bringing the country 
into the conflict, a view for which there is no proof. Everything which we know 
about the way the President conducted his high office, both in domestic and foreign 
affairs, points to his use of highly flexible and improvised methods. Basic aims 
were not sharply defined and reversals of policy were frequent. Mr. Roose- 
velt always crossed bridges when he came to them. 

The dilemma he faced in the spring of 1941 was a terrible one. The country 
and the President were averse to war, the country and the President had also em- 
braced the idea that the survival of the enemies of Hitler and the Japanese was 
essential to our own safety. These two positions became increasingly incompatible 
and the President never indicated clearly to the country how dangerous the situa- 
tion had become, but the fact that he avoided putting the issue before the country 
in a clear-cut manner is quite another thing from “maneuvering the country into 
war,” a phrase repeated with great frequency in this book. Strangely enough, 
Beard’s attack coincides, in part, with the friendly criticism of Secretary of War 
Stimson in his recently published memoirs. Stimson felt that the President was 
too indirect, and that he should have assumed a more active leadership when 
he saw the approaching danger of war. Presidential inaction at this time, he felt, 
left the turn of events in the hands of the Axis powers, while the country 
wasted valuable time in false hopes. The same lines of action which the cabinet of- 
ficer felt to have been weakness and undue consideration of isolationist opinion are 
interpreted by Beard to have been pure hypocrisy and evidence of inordinate as- 
sumption of power. 

Through the use of testimony presented by Admiral Stark and other records 
of the Pearl Harbor Committee, Beard has shown how far the Navy had become 
involved in belligerent activity before Pearl Harbor. A comparison of this ac- 
count with that of S. E. Morison in The Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943 shows 
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approximately the same record of action, though the interpretation is sharply dif- 
ferent. Beard is mistaken in his view that convoying of belligerent merchantmen 
had begun earlier in the year, but the record of close naval co-operation with 
Britain goes far beyond anything the President allowed to transpire at the time. 
The conclusion Beard suggests is that Mr. Roosevelt hoped to provoke an incident 
at sea which might precipitate American entry into the war. It may also be 
argued that he was taking minimum steps to prevent an imminent collapse of 
British resistance and that he still hoped that Hitler would not accept the chal- 
lenge and choose the path of all-out hostilities. 

It is in connection with the Far Eastern crisis that Beard’s conclusions seem 
most forced. A long-range study of Japanese American relations since the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese conflict would make it clear that it was highly dubious 
whether the Konoye proposal for a meeting with President Roosevelt held any 
real promise of settlement. The extracts from the Konoye memoirs published by 
the Congressional Joint Committee make it appear highly probable that it was an 
attempt to gain advantage through mere verbal concessions. The caution of Mr. 
Hull in this affair is strongly supported by his testimony before the committee, 
and since then even more convincingly in the Memoirs of Cordell Hull which 
Beard did not have am opportunity to use. In the same vein, the American note 
of November 26, 1941, is characterized as an ultimatum though it made no 
threats and set no time limit for acceptance and did not attempt to break off 
negotiations, the ground being that this government had reason to believe it 
would be unacceptable to the Japanese. It is also declared to be a reversion to the 
open door policy which is described as pure imperialism. Whatever it may have 
been in 1900 the grounds for our effort in 1941 to halt Japanese-expansion far 
transcended the interest of any business groups in the Orient. More important 
still, however, is that Secretary Hull felt that the game was up, as far as diplomacy 
was concerned, before this note was sent and that the Japanese had already made 
their final offer. The character of this note, therefore, had scant importance in de- 
termining the outcome. Sinister purpose is also seen by Beard in the failure to work 
out a temporary modus vivendi at the last moment. The reason for this has never 
been fully explained. Chinese opposition, alone, would hardly seem to explain the 
collapse of the plan. It may simply have been due to the difficulty of getting 
prompt action from the ABCD powers involved. Fear of public opposition to ap- 
peasement in this country may also have played a part, but in no case does the 
step or the motives for taking it detract from the fact that the Japanese had al- 
ready made up their minds. 

The author insists a great deal on the significance of a passage in Secretary 
Stimson’s diary about “maneuvering the Japanese into firing the first shot.” 
Taken in context the phrase is harmless for it relates not to any deep-laid plot 
but to questions in Stimson’s mind when the Japanese assault appeared imminent. 
General Marshall made it clear in his testimony that the phrase had no military 
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significance whatsoever. Above all else, the evidence in the Pearl Harbor docu- 
ments is overwhelming that everyone in Washington, and particularly the Army 
and Navy, desperately wanted time for further defense preparations. In these cir- 
cumstances any needling of the Japanese was unthinkable. Beard seems to have 
wandered down a bypath opened by the minority group in the Pearl Harbor 
Committee which brought them no results. 

Everyone who knew the opinions of the late distinguished historian on foreign 
policy expected this book to be hostile to the Roosevelt administration, but many 
would have welcomed a treatment in a vein as relatively sober as that of Beard’s 


earlier volume, American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940, which * 


avoided sweeping conclusions unwarranted by the record. It is regrettable, there- 
fore, that his last work should have been so largely an example of the difficulty 
of writing without partisanship on a subject so deeply a part of the emotional 
experience of the author as the events which preceded the recent world war. 


Vassar College CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 


THE: RISING SUN IN THE PACIFIC, 1931-APRIL 1942. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. [History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, 
Volume III.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1948. Pp. xxviii, 411. 
$6.00.) 


Tuts is the third in a general series of books being prepared by Professor 
Morison on the operations of the United States Navy in World War II. The first 
volume to appear on the war in the Pacific, the book covers primarily the period 
from Pearl Harbor through the Doolittle raid on Tokyo in April, 1942. It is a 
period in which the Navy suffered “the most shattering blows in its history.” As 
the author points out, these five months were “neither pleasant to investigate nor 
inspiring to read about.” They comprise a continuous series of reverses beginning 
with Pearl Harbor and followed by the Philippines, Guam, Wake, and the many 
encounters in the losing battle for Malaysia. About all the Navy could offer a vic- 
tory-starved nation was a “tactical victory” at Balikpapan and the ineffectual car- 
rier strikes on Kwajalein, Maloelap, Wotje, Jaluit, Wake, and Marcus. ‘Only 
toward the end of the period, in the strike on Lae and Salamaua, was the Navy 
able to give the Japanese an inkling of what was in store for them. Through it all, 


the heroism and devotion to duty of naval personnel of all ranks stands out like a 


beacon. 

The general reader, for whom the author says the volume is written, will find 
little to complain about and much to praise. Mr. Morison, as usual, writes smoothly 
and interestingly. His chapter on “The Attack on Pearl Harbor” is not only the 
longest and the best in the book, but it is by all odds the most vivid description 
of that catastrophe that this reviewer has yet seen. The reader is struck here, as he 
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is throughout, by the earnest striving of the author for objectivity. Certainly the 
Navy does not escape unscathed. In general other chapters on combat operations 
are of the same high quality and reflect the author’s thorough mastery of his sub- 
ject. 

In the field of international relations, however, Mr. Morison is on less familiar 
ground. The causes of the war go back much farther than 1920, or even World 
War I, and they were much more fundamental than any of the “incidents” which 
the author discusses. These were only symptoms. As early as 1908, the Navy itself 

_had recognized Japan as the “probable enemy” in the Pacific. The files of the Navy 
Department, to which the author had free access, should show why that conclu- 
ston was reached. If they do not, the State Department files almost certainly do; 
and Mr. Grew, to whom Professor Morison acknowledges his indebtedness, must 
be aware of the sources of information, if not of the information itself. At any 
rate, Part I, “Panay through Pearl,” is the least satisfying part of the book. 

Many will also question Mr. Morison’s announced decision to omit a full dis- 
cussion of the responsibility “for the surprise at Pearl Harbor.” To refer his au- 
dience to the Joint Congressional Investigating Committee’s forty volumes of hear- 
ings and to its voluminous report is not a very satisfactory way of solving this 
problem. The author well knows that the “general reader” will not permit him- 
self to become involved in such a mass of material no matter how easy of access 
it may be. In the sixteen pages which he does devote to the subject of responsibility, 
Mr. Morison sets forth his own opinion, plus that of Admiral King, that both Ad- 
mirals Stark and Kimmel were in some measure culpable. But the defense of Ad- 
miral Stark (pp. 140, 141) and the later praises for Admiral Kimmel (pp. 222, 
227, 235, 249, 250) tend to nullify the effect of the author’s judgment, the net im- 
pression being that the real responsibility must have rested higher up, or in other 
executive departments. If the author holds this opinion, he would undoubtedly 
find many to agree with him. An adequate discussion of the “responsibility” ques- 
tion could easily have been incorporated in this book, it could have done no one 
any harm, and it would have contributed greatly to the reader’s understanding. 

A number of smaller matters perhaps should be mentioned. The author in one 
place (p. 165) states that if “the Japanese could make the islands [the Philip- 
pines] untenable as a fleet and air base, it mattered little to them how long and 
desperate a defense the United States ground forces put up.” A little later (p. 200) 
he takes an opposite view: “The sacrifice of General Wainwright’s men and the 
remaining naval units did deny Manila Bay to the enemy until May 1942, and 
that was important.” The author also cites interviews, statements, or action re- 
ports (pp. 37, 55, 62, 125, 196, 197, 319) without giving the dates. Such lapses 
may very well be attributable to haste in preparing the manuscript for publication. 


Washington, D. C. OUTTEN J. CLINARD 
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THE PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING OF GROUND COMBAT 
TROOPS. By Robert R. Palmer, Bell I. Wiley, and William R. Keast, of the 
Historical Section, Army Ground Forces. [United States in World War II: 
The Army Ground Forces.] (Washington: Historical Division, Department of 
the Army. 1948. Pp. xi, 696. $4.50.) 


In 1914 Bryan said that a million Americans could spring to arms between 
sunrise and sundown should their country need them. This absurdity was in the 
best Minute Man tradition, Well-informed people knew it was absurd, but on 
military matters how many people were well informed? Thanks to the his- 
torical program inaugurated during the recent war, citizens, as well as military 
men, who wish to understand better what it really means, in a military sense, for 
the United States to be an active world power can become well informed. Here 
is a scholarly account of our war effort on a scale commensurate with the effort 
and with the importance of the subject. Official documents are its foundation, 
but these are supplemented by personal interviews held while recollections were 
fresh and free from the second thinking characteristic of some memoirs. This is 
the work of trained scholars, not journalists revealing top-secrets, nor public re- 
lations experts exploiting human interest. It is hard at this time to imagine more 
practical usefulness for historical scholarship. 

This is administrative history, never a lively subject. But one cannot over- 
emphasize the fact that the raising, equipping, training, and moving of a modern 
army is an administrative matter. Indeed, it may be urged that administrative 
“know-how” explains in large part the astounding achievement of waging suc- 
cessfully two transoceanic wars at once. No one with any comprehension of the 
facts will sneer at so-called swivel-chair soldiers. Combat is only the last phase of a 
long, complicated process, and efficiency all along the line is essential to victory. 
But this volume does not pretend to picture anything more than the struggle for 
efficiency. The authors, in fact, are particularly interested in the obstacles to suc- 
cess. Analyses of failure offer guides for improvement and for future planning, 
instructive indications of persisting and dificult problems. 

Preparation for modern war is fundamentally a question of the most effective 
employment of diversified man power. One theme of this volume is that too 
many intelligent potential leaders were drawn off into the Navy and air force 
early in the war, to the grave detriment of the infantry in a war which was to make 
unprecedented demands upon infantry soldiers and their junior officers. Too 
much free competition for brains and character among the services was not the 
best policy since it produced a situation where “leaders were scarcest where the 
fighting was thickest.” Or considering the consequences of assigning to the in- 
fantry the leftovers from the other arms the authors observe that it is clearly 
“dangerous to entrust lethal weapons to men” in the lowest intelligence category, 
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“and wasteful to develop elaborate and expensive equipment and then place it in 
the hands of men incapable of using it properly.” 

After procurement and allocation of personnel, the other main topic is train- 
ing. What program will, in the shortest possible time, turn millions of civilians 
into fighting men, capable of acting in groups and of handling numerous me- 
chanical weapons, some of them new in warfare, from carbines to tank destroy- 
ers? This calls for “high speed mass instruction” in which men must learn by do- 
ing. The program improved on World War I, but was far from satisfactory. “The 
training goal of World War II of having all divisions prepared to enter combat as 
thoroughly trained and consolidated battle teams, emerging as such through care- 
fully planned stages of training, was attained only in part.” Every citizen con- 
cerned about universal military training will find his thinking helped by reading 
about the difficulties in training the wartime armies and the efforts to meet these 
at replacement training centers, even if he finds no clear-cut answer for or against 
universal military training. But he will become aware of the significant distinction 
between basic training for individuals and the training of units, from squads to 
divisions, as teams. The latter must have “a tactical slant,” experienced instruc- 
tors at every level, and the opportunity to approximate actual battle conditions. 
(This reviewer regrets the omission of any reference to casualties in the realistic 
battle training.) A detail for academic readers concerns the Army specialized 
training program which, it is said, “served no need recognized as immediate by 
. most elements in the Army.” 

In the nature of things this volume is written from the point of view of Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces. Perhaps it is angled, but it is not biased. Let us 
hope that the historians of the War Department, the inspector general’s office, 
and the Army service forces will co-ordinate their discussion with this volume, and 
present with equal clarity the reasoning behind the policies which those organiza- 
tions pursued. Policies are matters of opinion and “it is impossible to say in [a] con- 
flict of opinion [that] one side is right and the other wrong,” but it is very useful to 
learn the circumstances in which decisions are made, the suggested alternatives, 
and the thinking from which policies develop. This story shows how planning is 
necessarily from the top down, and that it must be statistical. The topical treat- 
ment leads to some unavoidable repetition. It is significant of the thoroughness 
and honesty of this history that those who wrote it show that they knew the limita- 
tions of the written record. They make no effort to gloss over the expedients used 
for working the system so as to get by on paper, but they attempted by personal 
observation and interview to get behind the paper record, and they are particularly 
interested in the circumstances which served to stimulate such expedients. This is 
truth-seeking in a truly scientific sense, on a huge scale, and in the public interest. 


Williams College i Ricoarp A. NEWHALL 
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THE MAN IN THE STREET: THE IMPACT OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
OPINION ON FOREIGN POLICY. By Thomas A. Bailey. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. 334. $5.00.) 


Poor old John Q. Public! He is a combination whipping boy and Delphic 
Oracle for politicians, an inconstant and fickle mistress for artists and actors, and 
a “problem” for social scientists. He gets praised and blamed—in almost equal 
measure and for reasons of which he is mainly unaware. At one time he speaks 
as the voice of God. At others, he is a great beast howling in blind fury at forces 
he cannot control and does not understand. Walter Lippmann called him a 
“phantom”! Charles Dudley Warner says “public opinion is stronger than the 
Legislature, and nearly as strong as the Ten Commandments.” We are told al- 
ternately that public opinion rules and that it is but the product and pawn of 
propagandists who constitute the “invisible” government. 

Comes now Thomas Bailey to say that “the man in the street,” an alias for 
John Q. Public, is at the same time the most powerful, the most ignorant, the most 
irresponsible and fickle force in American democracy. 

“The most powerful nation in the world today,” he says,“ is the United States 
and consequently the most powerful body of public opinion in existence is formed 
by the American people. What the government in Washington does or fails to do 
in the field of foreign affairs will depend largely on the wishes of our citizens, and 
what our citizens demand or fail to demand will affect mightily the destiny of this 
planet.” 

Professor Bailey proceeds to inquire how well we discharge this stupendous 
responsibility and how well equipped we are to wield this vast power. The answer 
is not very flattering to us or reassuring to the rest of the planet whose destiny de- 
pends on us. From this analysis it appears that the “sovereign citizen” is apathetic, 
ignorant, prejudiced, and capricious. “A nation-wide poll in 1946,” says Professor 
Bailey, “indicated that not two adults in ten had ever sent letters or telegrams to 
their representatives in Congress. . . . In 1942, only half the American voters 
could name the Congressman from their district and only 65 per cent of this select 
group knew his attitude before Pearl Harbor on the vitally important issue of stay- 
ing out of war.” 

These are but two of many illustrations cited by Professor Bailey to demonstrate 
the apathy and ignorance of the American people in the field of foreign policy. 
His data comes from a wide reading of books, newspapers, and magazines, and 
from a careful study of public opinion polls on foreign affairs. 

As a people, we wobble all over the lot from complete indifference to sudden 
panic, from pacifism to spread-eagleism, from twisting the British lion's tail one 
day to sentimental toadying to British aristocrats the next. Hence our foreign policy 
has been confused, inconsistent, and often contradictory. We denounced Japanese 
aggression in China and then proceeded to make that aggression possible by sup- 
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plying Japan with the tools of conquest. We fought World War F to “make the 
world safe for democracy,” took the lead in creating the League of Nations, and 
then turned our backs on that organization when it was established. We have 
talked isolationism and have practiced participation in power politics from the be- 
ginning of our history as a nation. 

All of which is true enough if not very original. Professor Bailey, however, 
is not content to reveal only the seamy side. For example, we are told, on the one 
hand, that “the American masses have repeatedly been called upon to exercise 
their limited gifts for longsightedness, and their record is conspicuously poor” (my 
italics), But on the other hand, we read that “the decisions of the American voter 
have often been wrong and faulty but . . . they have more often been basically 
sound ... on the whole the American people have done better than a dictator- 
ship or an aristocracy could have done for them and they have done much better 
than the logician had any right to expect” (my italics). 

“A favorite preoccupation of the ordinary voter,” says Professor Bailey, “is to 
criticize the State Department for not having a foreign policy. . . . A dictator- 
ship like that of Hitler can project centuries-long programs. . . . But the State 
Department either cannot do so at all or cannot do so as easily. Why? The answer 
is that a short-sighted public will not let it.” And yet, says Professor Bailey, “Mr. 
Joseph Doakes can hardly be blamed for changing his mind overnight about for- 
eign policy, when his own government in Washington has sometimes set him a bad 
example by doing the same thing.” 

But, says the author, in spite of apparent capriciousness, American public 
opinion has time and again compelled American statesmen to abandon new policies 
and come back to the basic fundamentals of American national interest. “On occa- 
sion,” he says, “our Presidents have sought to reverse our foreign policy in a man- 
ner contrary to the national interest, and they have been hurled back after running 
headlong into the rock of public opinion.” 

These apparent inconsistencies and contradictions can, of course, be explained 
į and even reconciled, as Professor Bailey would be the first to insist. But cannot 
|. this also be said of the contradictions and inconsistencies of John Q. Public? In 
\ politics, the shortest distance between two points is rarely a straight line, What 
ay today appear confusing and even contradictory may, in the long view, appear 
ore clearly as a step forward toward the goal we seck. 

Professor Bailey has done us all a service in setting forth the faults and foibles 
\‘the man in the street” as he faces foreign policy. No one can quarrel with him 
he writes about “The Perils of Apathy,” “The Incubus of Ignorance,” “The 
of Caprice,” or “The Fruits of Isolation.” It is regrettable, however, that this 
ting and useful study should be marred as it is by a kind of academic self- 
juanes and the use of wisecracks and bad puns. For example, his references 

atomic fireworks at Hiroshima,” and his statement that “if the politician 
ee a better claptrap, the vulgar herd will beat a path to his door,” 
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plying Japan with the tools of conquest. We fought World War I to “make the 
world safe for democracy,” took the lead in creating the League of Nations, and 
then turned our backs on that organization when it was established. We have 
talked isolationism and have practiced participation in power politics from the be- 
ginning of our history as a nation. 

All of which is true enough if not very original. Professor Bailey, however, 
is not content to reveal only the seamy side. For example, we are told, on the one 
hand, that “the American masses have repeatedly been called upon to exercise 
their limited gifts for longsightedness, and their record is conspicuously poor” (my 
italics). But on the other hand, we read that “the decisions of the American voter 
have often been wrong and faulty but . . . they have more often been basically 
sound ... on the whole the American people have done better than a dictator- 
ship or an aristocracy could have done for them and they have done much better 
than the logician had any right to expect” (my italics). 

“A favorite preoccupation of the ordinary voter,” says Professor Bailey, “is to 
criticize the State Department for not having a foreign policy. . . . A dictator- 
ship like that of Hitler can project centuries-long programs. . . . But the State 
Department either cannot do so at all or cannot do so as easily, Why? The answer 
is that a short-sighted public will not let it.” And yet, says Professor Bailey, “Mr. 
Joseph Doakes can hardly be blamed for changing his mind overnight about for- 
eign policy, when his own government in Washington has sometimes set him a bad 
example by doing the same thing.” 

But, says the author, in spite of apparent capriciousness, American public 
opinion has time and again compelled American statesmen to abandon new policies 
and come back to the basic fundamentals of American national interest. “On occa- 
sion,” he says, “our Presidents have sought to reverse our foreign policy in a man- 
ner contrary to the national interest, and they have been hurled back after running 
headlong into the rock of public opinion.” 

These apparent inconsistencies and contradictions can, of course, be explained 
and even reconciled, as Professor Bailey would be the first to insist. But cannot 
this also be said of the contradictions and inconsistencies of John Q. Public? In 
politics, the shortest distance between two points is rarely a straight line. What 
may today appear confusing and even contradictory may, in the long view, appear 
more clearly as a step forward toward the goal we seek. 

Professor Bailey has done us all a service in setting forth the faults and foibles 
of “the man in the street” as he faces foreign policy. No one can quarrel with him 
when he writes about “The Perils of Apathy,” “The Incubus of Ignorance,” “The 
Curse of Caprice,” or “The Fruits of Isolation.” It is regrettable, however, that this 
fascinating and useful study should be marred as it is by a kind of academic self- 
righteousness and the use of wisecracks and bad puns. For example, his references 
to “the atomic fireworks at Hiroshima,” and his statement that “if the politician 
will but fashion a better claptrap, the vulgar herd will beat a path to his door,” 
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are but samples of many labored pseudo-witticisms. There is more than a touch 
of snobbery in the book. For example: “In the period before Andrew Jackson, our 
Presidents were distinguished leaders, experienced in statescraft both at home and 
abroad and not identified with the untutored crowd.” The author refers to “Harry 
S. Truman, the ex-haberdasher,” with an illconcealed sneer at the Presidents 
humble origin. Professor Bailey's sound and legitimate plea for better-trained 
diplomats and statesmen is marred by such statements as this: “We need states- 
men, not politicians picked from the ruck of the masses.” 

Certainly no one can quarrel with Professor Bailey's conclusions, namely, 
that “We should attract our best brains into government service . . .” “We 
should exercise extreme care in the election of our public servants. . . . It is better 
to vote for the right senator than later to write to the wrong senator.” “We 
should delegate more responsibility to our public officials after we have gone to 
pains to select the ablest ones . . .” “We should educate for statesmanship at the 
same time we are educating for citizenship . . .” “We should develop more tol- 
erance . . .” “We should train ourselves to keep our heads in time of crisis. The 
mob is always wrong . . .” “We should keep vigilant and demand of our govern- 
ment that in so far as possible it take us into its confidence.” “We should above 
_ all undertake the Gargantuan task of raising the educational and apperceptive level 


of our entire population . . .” o. 
To all these ends The Man in the Street can make a significant contribution. 
University of California Prrer H. ODEGARD 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY. 
By Malbone W. Graham, Professor of Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. [The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1946.] 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 279. $3.25.) 


ProrEssor Graham has chosen, in these Shaw lectures, to deal with a large 
theme, and the choice is to be applauded. He is concerned with the role of the 
United States in dealing with the international community, with the gradual ac- 
ceptance by this country of a moral responsibility for affairs beyond its borders. 
The theme is an important one and deserves the fullest study. 

But many of the aspects of it are merely alluded to in the preface to this 
volume. Professor Graham himself alludes in his preface to “the matters of 
minority guarantees after the Congress of Berlin, our interest in the handling 
_ of Morocco in 1880, our deep pre-occupation with the partition of Africa in 1884- 
86, and our very active share in the settlement of the Samoan question at the end 
of the eighties.” He alludes, too, to American sympathy with oppressed nationali- 
ties, and to American participation in the Hague conferences, and to American 
interest in an International Court of Justice. It would seem as if each of these 
subjects deserved further attention in the general development of his theme. 


“a 
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On the matters which he does examine, the entry of the United States into the 
family of states, the recognition of the Latin-American republics, the United 
States and the European state system, the reconstruction of the united interna- 
tional order, 1914-19, the United States and the territorial settlement, and the 
United States and the reorganization of the international community, Professor 
Graham more often performs a useful work of summation, than a piece of 
novel interpretation. Perhaps the most interesting pages of his book are those 
which deal with the Greek question, altogether too little noticed by students of 
American diplomacy. 

There can be no question, of course, of where the author’s sympathies lie. Nor 
is there any reason, in the opinion of this reviewer, why he should conceal them. 
He obviously welcomes the rise of the United States to a position of world re- 
sponsibility, and accepts the moral implications of this development. Yet, perhaps, 
the general tone of his book suggests a greater degree of idealism in American 
foreign policy than a fuller examination of the story would warrant. It is necessary 
for us not to exaggerate in these matters; an overmoralistic view of our own past 
and of our present policies can do great harm, There should, however, be more at- 
tempts at such broad synthesis of American diplomatic history. 

The volume contains no bibliography. 
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THE AGRARIAN, REVOLT IN WESTERN CANADA: A SURVEY SHOW- 
ING AMERICAN PARALLELS. By Paul F. Sharp. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 204. $3.00.) 


Ir has become the fashion on the part of students of Canadian history to look 
upon Jack Canuck as a reflection, slightly out of focus it is true but nevertheless 
a reflection, of his cousin Jonathan. Terminology and concepts derived from 
United States history have been applied freely to the Canadian story. Such fashions 
are not without appeal after many years of nationalist history; but as in the case 
of all fashions there is the danger of exaggeration. Historians must not forget that 
however superficially obvious historical parallels may appear, there are often dis- 
similarities of a fundamental nature which must not be overlooked. 

In this very useful book on the history of the Progressive movement in Canada 
during the 1920's the author has stressed the essential unity in the North Ameri- 
can agricultural frontier. He makes the point that this “frontier” did not come to 
an end in the United States in 1890 but extended northwards into Canada where 
consequent problems of production, transportation, relations with eastern indus- 
trial areas: were markedly similar to those in the western United States. All this 
is to the good. But, in stressing the similarities the author does not always give 
the same weight to the dissimilarities, He is not unaware of them; he simply does 
not give them the emphasis which, in the opinion of this reviewer, they deserve. 
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Fundamentally, Canadian economy is international, that of the United States 
national. The Canadian farmer is particularly vulnerable to fluctuations in the 
world market, for it is in that market that he must dispose of his produce. The 
tariff has, therefore, always been a greater source of irritation to the farmer of 
Canada than to his United States counterpart. Another peculiar factor in the rise 
of militant agrarianism in western Canada was the extension of military con- 
scription to farmers’ sons in 1918. 

Dr. Sharp is an adherent of the Turner school. He therefore emphasizes the 
great importance of environmentalism. In so doing he might have gone further 
back into the past and told us something of the settlers’ unions and the farmers’ 
union in the 1880’s and the part they played in the agitation leading to the North- 
west rebellion. He might also have traced more fully the continuity of the agrarian 
revolt through the formation of the Territorial Grain Growers’ Association in 
1902 and the Canadian Council of Agriculture in 1909. 

Although environment is not to be ignored, the importance of acquired tradi- 
tion must not be minimized. This reviewer cannot help feeling that the importa- 
tion of American populist ideas in the baggage trains of American immigrants to 
the Canadian plains was a particularly decisive factor: one need but refer to the 
similarity of organizational nomenclature, the extensive quoting of American writ- 
ings in Canadian farm journals, and the number of ex-Americans who were lead- 
ers in Canadian farm movements, such as J. W. Leedy, a former Populist gov- 
ernor of Kansas, Bert Huffman, a “veteran” of Coxey’s army, S. E. Haight, a Non- 
partisan Leaguer from North Dakota, George Bevington, of “funny money” 
fame, and Henry Wise Wood, “the man from Missouri” whose ideas of economic 
group government played so great a part in the history of the United Farmers of 
Alberta. 

Partisanship, conscious or unconscious, is probably unavoidable when one 
deals with recent or contemporary history. Such bias as is found in this book is 
not deliberate; it arises from the fact that the author has relied extensively upon 
the publications of the Nonpartisan League, the United Farmers of Alberta and 
the Grain Growers’ Guide. Newspapers as historical sources have a limited value 
and one cannot but wonder whether a few more oral interviews with surviving 
participants might not have yielded interesting information which may other- 
wise be lost and which is not to be found in the official files and newspapers. How- 
ever, one may say on Dr. Sharp’s behalf that any apparent partisanship on his 
side has been safeguarded by academic caution. 

There are few errors with which the reviewer may chide the author. Moran- 
ville (p. 9) should be Morinville: the Yorkton Rangers (p. 38) should be the 
Yorkton Company of Home Guards: R. B. Bennett did not exactly wage a “des- 
perate fight” (p. 151) in Calgary West in 1921; indeed, Mr. Bennett was too much 
inclined to take his seat for granted and spent little time in his constituency dur- 
ing the election campaign. 
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These are, however, but minor flaws. They do not materially detract from the 
value of a book which goes some distance toward filling a gap in Canadian his- 
toriography and which makes a real contribution in directing our attention to the 
parallels in the growth and development of the American and Canadian west. 


University of British Columbia Gerorct F. G. STANLEY 


THE CANADIAN ARMY, 1939-1945: AN OFFICIAL HISTORICAL SUM- 
MARY. By Colonel C. P. Stacey, Director, Historical Section, General Staff. 
(Ottawa: Published by Authority of the Minister of National Defence by 
Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer. 1948. Pp. xv, 354.) 


Tuts volume is representative of a kind of historiography on which all the 
English-speaking nations engaged in World War II have adventured. It is the 
work of professional historians who themselves took part in the war, generally in 
uniform. It is official in the sense that the means and access to records are being 
provided by the governments concerned. It is being written promptly. It can be 
good history, within the limits imposed by a foreshortened perspective, because the 
historians have at their disposal not only the full record of the Allied forces, in 
considerable part collected or elicited by themselves during the war, but also the 
records and testimony of the enemy. 

The Canadian Army, 1939-1945 has all these characteristics, but it is the first 
attempt to put the whole war effort of a national army into a one-volume narra- 
tive. It is written “for the people of Canada.” Like Professor Morison’s history, it 
has a broad appeal to the serious public, but Colonel Stacey has undertaken to do 
for the Canadian ground forces in one volume what Professor Morison is doing 
for the United States Navy in thirteen. 

Colonel Stacey disavows “any claim to finality” and calls his book “a Summary, 
not a History,” reserving that term for three other volumes his office is preparing. 
But the summary reflects the author’s scholarship, breadth of knowledge, and 
literary skill. The great stage of plans and events on which the Canadian forces 
were operating at any given time is sketched in with broad and accurate strokes. 
The spotlight is held on the action of these forces overseas, but the reader is kept 
aware of the play of national forces that affected their strength and efficiency. The 
purpose of the book requires certain details of interest only to the Canadian pub- 
lic. But the narrative of combat never becomes confused and is written with a 
mastery of essentials and a skill in the use of authentic illustrative detail that make 
it interesting to all who want to know what battle meant in World War II to 
those who fought. Writing combat narrative is a difficult art. Conscientiously prac- 
ticed, it cannot produce breath-taking literature. But Colonel Stacey always writes 
clearly and, at certain points, inspired by his theme, he has written some of the 
finest pages of English prose that I have read in years. 

Most of the chapters are straight campaign narrative, generally carried for- 
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ward at the division level. Eleven out of eighteen chapters are devoted to opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean and in northwestern Europe, into which the full weight 
of the Canadian army, under Canadian command, was ultimately thrown. The 
Dieppe raid, on which full information is now available, is described in much 
more detail than any other action. Colonel Stacey develops to the limit the value 
the raid can be proved or fairly assumed to have had in shaping Allied prepara- 
tions for the great assault on Normandy in June, 1944, evidently feeling that his 
public is entitled to the fullest possible justification for the cost of Dieppe in Ca- 
nadian lives. This is one of the emphases required by the avowed purpose of his 
work. 

The author is frankly, and justly, proud of the record that his volume presents. 
It reflects the pride of a nation as well as the modesty and skill of a conscientious 
historian. 


Washington, D. C. Kenr ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


CARTAS DEL LIBERTADOR. Tomo XI, 1802 a 1830. By Vicente Lecuna. 
[Mandadas publicar por el Banco de Venezuela.] (New York: Colonial Press. 
1948. Pp. 444.) 

Tus collection of letters published by the Bank of Venezuela supplements the 
ten volumes of the Cartas del Libertador edited by the distinguished Venezuelan 
scholar Vicente Lecuna which were published at Caracas in 1929-1930. During 
the years which have since elapsed many unedited letters of Simón Bolívar have 
come to light. Some two hundred of them were published at Caracas in numbers 
of the Boletin de la Academia de la Historia. Letters that later came to Lecuna’s 
hand, as well as others printed in the appendixes to volumes nine and ten of the 
Cartas, have also been included in the book under review. It has been conveniently 
designated volume eleven of the series. As in the case of the ten original volumes, 
so with regard to this volume, the editor has included some official letters of 
special interest which fill gaps in the private correspondence. Scattered through 
the book are pictures of colonial times in Venezuela and of scenes in Bolívar's life 
which were painted by the Venezuelan artist Tito Salas to adorn the Casa Natal of 
the Liberator of northern South America at Caracas. ` 

The book contains three hundred letters, fragmentary or complete, which span 
the years from 1802 to 1830. The arrangement of the letters is strictly chronologi- 
cal, Many of them have been reproduced from the originals. Some have been pub- 
lished from copies. Others have been printed from books or newspapers or peri- 
odicals. A number have been obtained from private collections or public archives. 
In general the provenance of the materials has been explained in critical editorial 
notes accompanying the documents. An index which is not always arranged as 
` a North American scholar would have constructed it, analyzes the materials that 
concern many events and personalities of the revolution against Spanish rule. 
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Certain of the letters are of special interest to students of history. Among them 
is Bolivar’s letter of September 6, 1815, to a gentleman of Jamaica. Lecuna now 
prints a facsimile of the first lines of the earliest published version of that epistle. 
Tt bears the following headline: “Contestación de un Americano meridional (es el 
jeneral Bolívar) á un caballero de esta Isla (Jamaica).” The editor also prints the 
entire text of this version of the so-called “prophetic letter” in which Bolívar 
made a remarkable forecast of the future of the rising Spanish-American nations. 
This version was obtained from a rare printed collection of documents edited by 
Cristóbal de Mendoza and Francisco J. Yanes from 1826 to 1832. Lecuna ven- 
tures the opinion that the text of the oft-quoted letter may have been originally 
furnished by Pedro Briceño Méndez, who at that time was a resident of the Ven- 
ezuelan capital, 

Lecuna has included in a special section of the book significant material con- 
cerning the interview held at Guayaquil in July, 1822, by Bolívar and San Martín. 
In this material are documents concerning the right of possession to the province 
of Guayaquil. Other documents touch upon important matters which were dis- 
cussed at that interview. These papers include unedited documents from the 
archives of Colombia and Ecuador as well as the important letter of Bolfvar’s 
secretary, J. G. Pérez, dated July 29, 1822, which was first published by J. M. 
Goenaga at Rome in 1915. The learned editor is of the opinion that these docu- 
ments clearly demonstrate the right of Colombia to the possession of the province 
of Guayaquil and the falsity of the letter purporting to be written to Bolivar on 
August 29, 1822, and attributed by the French mariner Gabriel Lafond to General 
San Martin, a letter which set forth the view that Bolivar refused to furnish 
soldiers to aid San Martin in the impending campaign in Peru. This volume 
should serve to correct errors, to alter misconceptions, and to fill lacunae in narra- 
tives concerning the separation of Spanish South America from the motherland. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


TERAN AND TEXAS: A CHAPTER IN TEXAS-MEXICAN RELATIONS. 
By Ohland Morton. With an Introduction by Eugene C. Barker. (Austin: 
Texas State Historical Association. 1948. Pp. [viii], 191.) 


Tue author presents discreetly the history of the Texas question in the years 
before the outbreak of hostilities with Mexico, basing his work not only upon a 
narration of the events but also upon the repercussion which they made on the 
mind of an intelligent and upright Mexican: General Manuel de Mier y Terán. 

The volume begins with an account of the war for the independence of Mexico, 
because Mier y Teran played an active role in some parts of this struggle, and for 
the same reason a description of the political history of the early years of the 
Mexican republic is given. The study proper opens with chapter 111 which relates 
to the official visit Mier y Terán made to inspect the province of Texas, which be- 
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gan on November ro, 1827. Mr. Morton observes accurately that “the importance 
of the expedition to Texas . . . lies not in its connection, real or ostensible, with 
a boundary commission, but in its effect on Texas-Mexican relations for the next 
few years” (p. 80), since Mier y Terán became the chief counselor of the Mexican 
government on all matters relating to Texas from the time of the expedition until 
his death in 1832. The Spanish attempt to reconquer Mexico by landing troops in 
1829 under General Barradas drew Mier y Terán away from the inspection visit 
for a time, but once this peril had passed he returned to Texan problems. 

Chapter v contains the meat of this study, for it shows Mier y Terán's atti- 
tude concerning the danger which Mexico ran that she might lose her northern 
territories. The Mexican government attempted to remedy the situation by passing 
the law of April 6, 1830, which aimed to prevent future colonization by North 
Americans on Mexican soil. The execution of this law met with insuperable ob- 
stacles, however, as Mier y Terán himself recognized in March, 1831, when it was 
clear that Mexican colonists had not been attracted to Texas. The political struggles 
then going on in Mexico and the instability of the government made impossible 
a vigorous application of the law. As Mier y Terán asked Lucas Alamán in his 
letter of July 2, 1832, “How could we expect to hold Texas when we do not even 
agree among ourselves?” (p. 182). 

Ill, morally exhausted by the problem of Texas and by the political situation 
in Mexico, Mier y Terán finally committed suicide. This action put an end to his 
personal desperation, but it did not resolve the problems which had agitated him. 
It is impressive, however, to see the parallel which existed between the personal 
drama that he lived, and the tempest which was to break out with devastating re- 
sults for Mexico. The death of Mier y Terán was in large measure a consequence 
of the clarity with which he saw the frontier problem, at a time when he possessed 
none of the means necessary to resolving it. In his last letter there appears several 
times this question: “How will affairs in Texas end? As God wills” (p. 183). 

Mr. Morton’s work is based upon previous monographic studies and upon the 
abundant documentation which the educational institutions of Texas have been able 
to accumulate with an untiring tenacity. He writes simply and clearly and, more- 
over, with a historical understanding which permits him to set forth, with courtesy 
and comprehension, the Mexican viewpoint on the complicated Texas question. 


El Colegio Nacional, México, D.F. SILVIO ZAVALA 


BRAZIL. Edited by Lawrence F. Hill, Professor of History in the Ohio State 
University. [The United Nations Series.] (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1947. Pp. xxi, 394. $5.00.) 

Tue editor states that this volume is the “first attempt to cover the political, 


diplomatic, economic, social, and cultural phases of Brazilian history.” This is 
essentially correct, although the essays in this collection are devoted largely to 
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political and diplomatic history. The chapters on “Social and Cultural Progress” 
and those on “Economic Development,” some of them among the best in the 
book, are hardly historical in approach. Furthermore their insertion represents a 
definite break in the continuity of the treatment. 

A survey of the titles of the five parts and eighteen chapters into which the 
‘work is divided gives an accurate impression of the scope and contents. Part One, 
“Background,” consists of three chapters. The first two of these, “The De- 
pendency, 1500-1808” and “The Transition, 1808-1840,” are by Manoel Cardozo, 
and the third, “Dom Pedro Segundo, the Democratic Emperor” is by Alan K. 
Manchester. Part Two, “Political and Constitutional Government,” is the best 
integrated portion of the volume. In the first three of its four chapters Lawrence 
F. Hill covers the period from the end of the empire in 1889 to 1897 under the 
title “Political Romanticism,” the years 1898 to 1910 as “Reconstruction and 
Progress,” and the era 1gro to 1930 as “ ‘Caudilhismo’ versus Republicanism.” 
The other chapter, by Harvey Walker, “The Vargas Regime,” is both more benign 
and more enlightening than most accounts of the Estado Novo which have ap- 
peared after the fall of Getulio. 

Part Three, “Social and Cultural Progress,” is a miscellany of six essays. Of 
them “Social Pioneering” by Arthur Ramos is outstanding. “Education” by M. B. 
Lourengo Filho also is well done, as is most of the lengthy chapter on “Science” 
by Francisco Verancio Filho. “Art” by the late Mario de Andrade is a tedious piece 
of cataloguing and does not measure up to the quality of most of his work. 
“Music” by Luiz Heitor Correa de Azevedo is informing, but “Literature” by 
Samuel Putnam hardly does justice to the subject. Three chapters, “Agriculture,” 
“Industry, Commerce, and Finance,” and “Wartime Economic Conditions,” all by 
Frederic William Ganzert, constitute Part Four, “Economic Development.” 

The concluding section, Part Five, “Diplomatic Relations,” consists of “Europe 
and the South American Neighbors” iby Heitor Lyra and “The United States” 
by Lawrence F. Hill. The text of the Brazilian national anthem; “Brazil,” a poem 
by Ronald de Carvalho; a selected bibliography; and an index complete the table 
of contents. Eighteen excellent photographs of important persons and national 
show places are used, and a small map is included. 

The editor and the publishers are to be commended for bringing out a work 
of this nature, one in which North American professors and their Brazilian fellows 
participate jointly in an analysis of Portuguese America. It should be indicated 
that the Brazilian contributors include some of the finest scholars in South 
America. 

In spite of the weaknesses inherent in any collection of this sort, the book is im- 
portant and deserves to be widely used. In no other single place can one find as 
much that is sound about such a wide range of subjects. It should prove particularly 
useful as collateral reading for courses in history and political science; but it is 
also to be recommended to the general reader. 
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Not a few defects, errors, and inconsistencies mar the text, of which a few ex- 
amples should be given. Primary among these is the inconsistency in terminology. 
Thus while Manchester carefully avoids the use of Brazilian terms such as fazenda 
and fazendeiro, relying instead upon the inadequate English expressions “planta- 
tion” and “planter,” Hill is unable to keep these essential Brazilian words out of 
his topic sentences. Manchester also uses “town,” “parish,” and “municipality,” 
none of them accurate, to designate the municipio, which more closely resembles the 
county than any other governmental unit in the United States. This reviewer can 
understand why it might be desirable to employ the Brazilian designation Carioca 
for the inhabitant of Rio de Janeiro, but he is unable to appreciate the corruption 
Cariocan (p. 83). The identification of the sertáo of Bahia and Pernambuco as 
the cotton-producing section of the northeast (p. 52) is inaccurate, and the reader 
who has followed through the detailed account of the long reign of Dom Pedro 
Segundo without finding mention of the immigration of Germans should be sur- 
prised to learn that there were in Brazil more than half a million persons in “com- 
munities of German extraction” (sic) when the First World War began (p. 93). 


Vanderbilt University T. Lynn SMITH 
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HISTORY IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIE. By Nelly Noémie Schargo. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, Number 533.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1947, pp. 251, $3.00.) This volume, apparently a doctoral dissertation, surveys the 
treatment of historical subjects in the Encyclopédie of Diderot and d’Alembert. Its 
main interpretative thought is that, contrary to a nineteenth century opinion still some- 
times held, the Encyclopedists and philosophes were historically minded, The author 
estimates that out of 66,660 articles in the Encyclopédie some 6,199 are historical, and 
she succeeds in giving a clear idea of the subject matter of these articles. The method 
is almost purely descriptive, and the tone is one of condensed paraphrase. The approach 
is matter of fact; the reader will not learn from this book that the Encyclopédie was 
a weapon of combat, that it abounds in double meanings, or that the philosophes, like 
all persons of agile mind, did not always mean what they said exactly as they said it. 
Voltaire, for example, is quoted, without commentary or explanation, to the effect that 
the study of history makes us hate mankind. Without a sense of irony it is difficult to 
write of the philosophes with animation. The author concludes that “what has been 
called the modern approach to history seems to be contained in this work of the 
eighteenth century.” But the conception of the modern is for her somewhat mono- 
lithic. The tools of analysis are lacking in keenness. That the Encyclopedists generally 
explained events by the action of individuals rather than of groups is attributed to 
their interest in “man.” Because they wrote on the history of economic matters they 
are presented as forerunners to the economic interpretation of history. Encyclopedist 
history is not contrasted, implicitly or explicitly, either with the history that preceded 
it or with the romantic, organicist, positivist, Marxist, or scientific history that came 
after it, Its specific quality therefore is not fully grasped, though obvious enough in 
some of the materials quoted, as in d’Alembert’s remark that history, “uniting us with 
past centuries, presents us with the spectacle of their vices and virtues, their wisdom 
and their faults.” Here is the voice of the Age of Enlightenment, a voice quite unheard 
in “modern” times. It is our weakness today that we cannot be sure of which actions 
were the wise and virtuous ones in the past. It is our strength to understand the past, 
simply as a process, far more profoundly than it was understood, in that sense, in 
the eighteenth century. But nothing of such reflections appears in the present book. 
It is today well agreed that the philosophes took history seriously, and this volume 
adds further evidence on that point. That they were neither ignorant of nor uncon- 
cerned with the Middle Ages is likewise convincingly shown. That they were critically 
aware of principles of method and rules of evidence is made clear. And their astonish- 
ing range of interest and freshness of attitude is once again apparent. 

R. R. Palmer, Princeton University 


THE USE OF HISTORY. By A. L. Rowse, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York, Macmillan, 1948, pp. xi, 247, $2.00.) 
This volume introduces a series of popular books, each centering upon a person and 
extending from the person to cover his period or his special achievement. Some three 
dozen of the books are already planned, nearly half of them concerned with English 
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history. The whole is a perfunctory little scheme, aimed, it would appear, to catch 
the interest and the money of a certain class of British reader; it meets no logical 
need or market in the United States. Thus this introductory volume, purporting to 
concern itself with history in general, concerns itself chiefly with history as the Brit- 
ish have written it. It is, however, a poor performance even for that. The most serious 
part of the book, chapter v, entitled “Historical Thinking,” contains an amateur 
critique of Marx and Marxism, a superficial remark about free will and determinism 
(pp. 130-31), some consideration of Dilthey in Hodges’ version of him, and a discus- 
sion of Croce. British or not, the book does not mention A. J. Toynbee’s A Study of 
History. Spengler, who appears in the index as “Spengler, Otto,” is not accepted as 
truly a writer of Kulturgeschichte. “Apart from the fact that it [The Decline of the 
West] has greater pretensions—altogether bogus, by the way—to exhibit a morphology 
of culture, it is utterly tendentious and inspired by the gloomy genius of German 
Schadenfreude. Because the Germans were defeated, Western civilization is to be re- 
garded as coming to an end: such is the simple motive behind that vast facade” (p. 
79.). And such is the triviality of much doctrine offered in this book. The literary 
style is similar: for example, “The point I was making à propos of which this argument 
was developed was this . . .” (p. 130); the phrase “we don't want to...” (p. 105) 
to express obligation. A Fellow of All Souls who writes in this way is a surprise, per- 
haps a novelty of the age. Rusuton Couxsorn, Atlanta University 


VICTORY OVER PAIN: A HISTORY OF ANESTHESIA. By Victor Robinson, M.D. 
(New York, Henry Schuman, 1946, pp. xiv, 338, $3.50.) The author has written 
rather completely with regard to anesthetics and methods of anesthesia in so far as 
they are important historically. He has introduced individuals who have participated 
in the development of this great effort to conquer pain. More than the usual details 
are told concerning the life of each of the persons who had an outstanding part in 
the development of modern anesthesia. Mesmerism is discussed and short bibliographies 
are included of the most important men who helped in the development of ether, 
nitrous oxide, and chloroform, The account of the reaction in Europe to the discovery 
of these anesthetic agents in America is interesting. The writer has included rectal 
anesthesia and has gone into detail concerning Simpson and his use of chloroform. 
The story is told of John Snow’s contribution and the development of local anesthesia. 
The book contains some details on technique, and twilight sleep is described. The 
most recent contributions to the field of anesthesia have been indicated, such as in- 
travenous anesthesia, continuous caudal analgesia, and endotracheal anesthesia and 
also mention is made of spinal anesthesia and anesthesia by refrigeration as well as by 
ethylene and cyclopropane. Curare and the advantages that are possible through its 
use are described briefly. A selected bibliography is included. This book is of unusual 
interest because it adds a human touch to a story that should be known and remem- 
bered but that is gradually being forgotten. The author has preserved much of the 
information that should serve to thrill anyone who desires to devote himself to 
anesthesia as a specialty which, although it has developed greatly in the past few 
years, still has a most promising future. Since anesthesia is the outstanding contribu- 
tion from America to the practice of medicine, this book is recommended for wide 
general reading in order that as a people we may be informed as to the importance 
of this discovery which has filled one of man’s greatest needs. 

Joun S. Lunpy, M.D., Rochester, Minnesota 
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FOR WANT OF A NAIL: THE INFLUENCE OF LOGISTICS ON WAR. By Haw- 
thorne Daniel. Foreword by General Brehon Somervell. (New York, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw Hill, 1948, pp. xix, 296, $3.75.) In stating his objective, Mr. Daniel says this 
volume is intended to be “no more than a kind of introduction to the subject” of the 
influence of logistics on war. By logistics, he, of course, means transport, quartering, 
supply, with all the rear area machinery that it takes to keep combat troops in vic- 
torious contact with the enemy. Toward this end, he has written the six essays that 
constitute the six chapters of this book. In rather light discussions in which he is often 
enthusiastic about the obvious, Mr. Daniel reviews two campaigns of the American 
Revolution, Wellington’s Peninsular War, Napoleon’s Russian campaign, a broad 
overview of the entire American Civil War, the supply problems of the Sudan cam- 
paign, and finally the logistical considerations inherent in the invasion of Europe, 
World War IL Inasmuch as he intended to write no more than an introduction to 
the subject, Mr. Daniel may be said to have achieved his mission, But Frederick the 
Great, wittingly or unwittingly, achieved almost as much when he said an army 
moves on its belly, though people have suggested that the Prussian had in mind the 
physical, snake-like appearance of the army, rather than the figurative connotation 
relative to supplies. There is neither documentation nor bibliography. 

. Jim Dan Hutt, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL. By William Vogt. With an Introduction by Bernard M. 
Baruch. (New York, William Sloane Associates, 1948, pp. 335, $4.00.) William Vogt, 
a recognized authority on conservation and land usage, is chief of the conservation 
section of the Pan American Union, A far-ranging field worker in his present ca- 
pacity, he is, in addition, an extremely able writer. Over most of the globe, as this 
book shows, we are face to face with a serious depletion of “resource capital.” More 
than one country is already bankrupt, Such bankruptcy has wiped out civilizations 
in the past; there is no reason for hoping we can escape the same fate, unless we do 
something about it. This is not to suggest that a sound relationship with our environ- 
ment is easy, or even a sure way out of multiplex difficulties; there is no simple solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, ecological health is one of the indispensables. Comprehensive con- 
servation may well become a world imperative. Anyone reading this book may share 
the author’s conviction, deepening ever more as every genuine anxiety grows, of how 
extremely fortunate we are to be Americans. Mr. Vogt hopes that we may help this 
realization to grow, and with it there will also grow the recognition of the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility we all have to be effective members not only of our own 
community but also of the world community. “We have not treated our country 
well; only its lush bountifulness has made possible the richness of our lives in the face 
of our abusive wastefulness. We still have much wealth left; as we prudently husband 
it to avert our own rainy day, we must, in human decency as well as self-protection, 
use our resources to help less well-endowed peoples,” Some readers may find parts 
of this book critical. One can hope that, like Latin American friends who have been 
shocked by the author’s reports on their countries, they will recognize that he is try- 
ing to paint an honest picture in colors that will convey an adequate image. “If a per- 
son is flushed with tuberculosis, no one will be benefited by pretending that it is the 
high color of robust health, Besides, criticism is implicit in progress; to advance we 

` must re-valuate in order that we may create. Science, especially, rolls forward on the 
bearings of free criticism.” Conservation, as applied to science, grows only through a 
continuous, critical correction of past errors elicited from action, research and educa- 
tion. This work is neither complete nor final; none can ever be. Critics will label it 
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neo-Malthusian and suspect it of supporting more government regulation. Presented 
with a magnificent force by a man who is both a keen-minded scientist and a bril- 
liantly exciting writer, Road to Survival deals with the inescapable facts of earth and 
mankind and shows major world events in terms of simple, human absolutes. 
WiLLiam V. Banser, Memphis State College 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND MEN OF MODERN SPAIN, 1808-1946. By 4. Ramos 
Oliveira. Translated by Teener Hall. (London, Victor Gollancz; New York, Crown, 
1946, 1948, pp. 720, $4.00.) This book is a serious, well-documented study of the 
Spanish civil war and the events leading up to it. The author, making use of scat- 
tered and forgotten facts, new or little known, presents for the first time a good politi- 
cal and economic panorama of modern Spain. In the part dealing with the period 
1808-1930, the excess of names and numbers perhaps obscures the vision as a whole; 
but the section devoted to economic geography and the distribution of wealth in 
Spain—“the social basis of the nation as it was in 1931”-—with its highly revealing 
figures and details, is very interesting. Although the book is fundamentally objective 
and written with moderation, the author's opinion is naturally reflected in it; but it 
would be interesting to see how another person of different opinions, using the same 
undeniable facts, could justify that Spanish oligarchy which Ramos Oliveira, calling it 
intransigent and feudal, points to as chiefly responsible for the catastrophe. Between 
that oligarchy and a passionate people who had suddenly shaken off their indolence, the 
Spanish Republic, indecisive and weak, had to fall. The main part of the book is de- 
voted to studying the life of that Republic (1931-1936). and its death after the civil 
war (1936-1939), and constitutes an excellent and very honest work. Here not only 
are the facts precise but also the analysis of each situation and each person, and the 
atmosphere of each moment, The portrayal of President Azaña, for example, reveals 
extraordinary acuteness and comprehension in the author. And there are pages which 
acquire tragic grandeur, such as those devoted to the unconquered defenders of 
Madrid, who, betrayed, abandoned the trenches one day, filled with bitterness, and 
went to their homes sure that they would soon be sought there by the Falangist 
police. These men, the first to fight against Fascism, were even denied the right to die 
worthily, fighting. That sad episode of the surrender of Madrid is here made clear, 
as is, also, what was the task of the “non-interventionists” and in what intervention 
consisted. The defect of the work is perhaps that the author does not take into ac- 
count the existence of a Spanish soul, which undoubtedly influenced the develop- 
ment of events. He does not understand what that soul was in the past, as we see 
in the introduction, which is full of controversial statements, and therefore he over- 
looks it in his study, thus causing some confusion and making certain events inex- 
plicable. Referring, for example, to the history of the sixteenth century judged from 
an economic point of view, he says that the “anti-Renaissance” spirit of the Spaniards 
“suddenly cut short the revival of literature and religion,” forgetting Santa Teresa, 
Cervantes, Lope, ef al. And on dealing with the beginning of the civil war, he alludes 
to a “European” Spain facing a “medieval” one (“medieval” always has for him a de- 
preciatory meaning). But in reality most of the traditionalists only wore medieval 
disguises; and many of their enemies, those who fought quixotically, had little of the 
“European”—and perhaps not a little of the medieval in the good sense of the word— 
and were frequently betrayed, as the author himself tells us, by the most “European” 
cities, classes, and persons in Spain, Mr. Ramos Oliveira explains the facts in part, 
only in part. But few who study modern Spanish history can overlook his solid and 
frequently very intelligent work. A. SANcHEz-Barsupo, University of Wisconsin 
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I SAW POLAND BETRAYED: AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR REPORTS TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Arthur Bliss Lane, United States Ambassador to Po- 
land, 1944-1947. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948, pp. 344, $3.50.) In July, 1944, 
Mr. Lane was recalled from Bogotá, Colombia, to assume the post of United States 
ambassador to the Polish Government in Exile (in London), at that time recognized 
by the three powers, the United States, Great Britain, and Russia, as the official gov- 
ernment of Poland. But during 1944, it was superseded in Russian favor by the so- 
called Lublin Committee and at Yalta in 1945 and in July of that year, transformed 
by the addition of a few non-Communist members, it became the Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity. It was to this organization that Mr. Lane was ac- 
credited in 1945 with the express purpose of overseeing the “free and unfettered elec- 
tions” for a national Sejm. The government that was constituted after such election 
would then be accorded de jure recognition by the great powers, Though the elec- 
tions were anything but “free and unfettered,” the authority of the new government 
was not challenged. Mr. Lane resigned, as it were, in protest and returned to private 
life to tell how the original purpose, expressed at Yalta by President Roosevelt and at 
Potsdam by President Truman, was frustrated by the Soviet Union. His book thus 
constitutes a passionate indictment of Soviet policy. Though the facts are incon- 
trovertible, Mr. Lane is not altogether successful in revealing with clarity the factors 
that led to this policy. The statement in his summary is about as close as he comes 
to it: “The Soviet Union knows full well the value of a foreign policy no matter how 
diabolical in method that is conceived carefully and executed with meticulous 
thoroughness. Vigorously and relentlessly, it has been carried on for years. No public 
opinion, no elected congress stand in the way of its fulfillment.” He is somewhat less 
explicit on the special factors that have reduced United States policy in eastern Europe 
almost to impotence. They can, however, be read between the lines. First was the dire 
need that drove Churchill and Roosevelt, during the latter part of the war, to prevent 
Stalin from negotiating a separate peace with Hitler, by sweeping concessions that 
contravened the spirit and the letter of the Atlantic Charter. The second was no less 
fatal, the complete military dominance which her propinquity facilitated and which 
we made permanent by the precipitateness and completeness with which we de- 
mobilized at the conclusion of the war. The balance of power has thus shifted en- 
tirely in Russia’s favor and until this balance is redressed, there seems to be no chance 
of undoing the Polish settlement by the traditional methods of diplomacy. 

Sruart R. Tompkins, University of Oklahoma 


FROM VERSAILLES TO POTSDAM. By Leonard von Muralt, Translated from the 
German by Heinrich Hauser. [The Humanist Library.] (Hinsdale, Ill., Henry Regnery, 
1948, pp. 93, $2.00.) This brilliant essay by the professor of modern history at Zúrich 
weighs the peace treaties and the international aftermath of World War I in the 
scales of “politics as the art of the possible,” and finds them wanting. Professor Muralt 
contrasts them and the statesmen responsible for them with their counterparts of the 
Congress of Vienna and the prolonged equilibrium of the nineteenth century. The 
former appear to him to have been far more successful than the latter. In his concise 
but clear analysis of the crowded years since the end of World War I he displays a 
masterly grasp of events and a comparably impressive literary style which the trans- 
lator, Heinrich Hauser, has reproduced, He believes the key to peaceful world politics 
to be the consistent application of the principle “that politics is action in the realm of 
power relations and power groups, none of which must be overlooked, because even 
if temporarily weakened or only latently extant it always can retain strength and can 
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reawaken to new effectiveness” (p. 89). He praises Metternich as having lived by his 
own prescription that “The establishing of international relations on the basis of 
reciprocity under the guarantee of respect for acquired rights .. . constitutes in our 
time the essence of politics, of which diplomacy is merely the daily application” (p. 91). 
At Vienna “every participant recognized the precepts of balance of power and of 
legitimacy” (p. 12). But, “The Paris Peace Conference was a tragedy of contradictions” 
(p. 22). Its principals lacked a “common language” of world politics and none of them 
reckoned with the inevitable recrudescence of Germany and Russia, Every page of this 
brochure is instructive, many of them provocative. Muralt may be called an evolu- 
tionary internationalist. He would not subject right to power; neither would he sub- 
ject one national ideology to another. He is not opposed to world organization, but he 
insists that it must be founded in a proper assessment of power relationships, May his 
thoughtful and practical work find readers in the world’s chancelleries! 
Harorp S, Quictey, University of Minnesota 


PEACE OR POWER. By Harold Butler. (London, Faber and Faber; New York, Mac- 
millan, 1948, pp. 269, $4.50.) Sir Harold Butler, for years director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, shows attachment for the old League of Nations and 
summarizes cogently the mistakes of “The Peace that Failed.” His thesis is Wilson- 
lan: the world must choose between peace or power. He recognizes that the pre- 
ponderance of great powers belies the thesis, but he assumes, as Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did, that peace and the authority of the United Nations depend upon whether the 
great powers work together with mutual confidence. The United States, England, and 
France are indicted for mistaken policy in the era of the League—particularly the 
alienation of Russia and the failure to accept Soviet overtures for a common front to 
head off World War II. Russian policy since the war is severely condemned. The 
author assays American development for the past century to demonstrate that demo- 
cratic values and legitimate interests account for participation in World War IJ—con- 
tradicting the Beard thesis. He views the Truman Doctrine sympathetically, as merely 
extending earlier principles, and defends as a practical expedient the by-passing of 
the United Nations. The book traces chronologically the clash between East and West. 
It does not illumine the problem of effective international organization. The author 
hopes for a general settlement with Russia, and a long peace to allow for the growth 
of international enlightenment, However, he regards current ideological division as ` 
worse than old-style nationalism and dreads the possibility of “relapsing into a new 
age of power.” The peril to civilization is sharply etched in the early pages tracing 
historical change from moderation and limited stakes in previous warfare to un- 
limited ambitions and risks of extermination in twentieth century warfare. In ascrib- 
ing responsibility for past mistakes and the present impasse, the book consistently 
underplays nationalistic fervor and power ambitions among the democracies. 

Samus. Hucr Brocxuntzr, Wesleyan University 
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THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR L. SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS FROM THE EVI- 
DENCE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. By Gerard J. Murphy. (Jersey City, St. Peters 
College Press, 1945, pp. 113, $1.60.) This University of Pennsylvania dissertation is an 
excellent demonstration of the importance of the use of documentary evidence to 
support, enrich, and correct the historical literature of ancient times, as well as mod- 
ern historical studies which have failed to make adequate use of available docu- 
ments. As might be expected, in view of the work already done in this period, Dr. 
Murphy has not found in the inscriptions of the reign of Septimius Severus material 
that would suggest any revolutionary change in the generally accepted interpretation 
of the career and policies of that emperor. He has, however, succeeded in making 
some very useful corrections and additions to the work done heretofore. In the matter 
of chronology, the author has shown good evidence for placing the embassy of the 
Senate to Severus in Germany (attested by CIL VIII, 7062) early in the year 197 A.D. 
rather than 196. He has also been able to add considerably to our knowledge of the 
generals of Severus in the civil wars and in their careers. Furthermore, he shows that 
the inscriptions prove that in the Parthian War Ctesiphon fell late in 197 or early 
in 198 rather than late in 198, as some recent writers believe. On the basis of the in- 
scriptions of the year 207, Dr. Murphy infers a “revolt of serious proportions” against 
Severus which is not mentioned in the literary sources. This point deserves further in- 
vestigation for the affair may have been a reaction to the murder of Plautianus in 
205. From the records of the milestones published thus far, it appears that repairs to 
the imperial highway by Severus were not, for the most part, made in time of war 
or in anticipation of troop movements, but in times of peace as part of a general 
program of public works, The author points out that this conclusion seems to apply to 
other principates as well. The monograph contains five appendixes on special points, 
and a bibliography, but no index or table of the inscriptions cited or referred to in the 
text and notes. A. E. R. Boag, University of Michigan 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS FROM ATHENS. By John S. Creaghan, SJ., and 
A, E. Raubitschek. (Woodstock, Md., Theological Studies, 1947, pp. 54, plates, $2.50.) 
This scholarly monograph with excellent plates is reprinted from Hesperia, XVI. 
It is dedicated to Saint Agathocleia, mentioned in no. 5 of the thirty new texts. It 
shows her church to be one of the oldest in Athens, Pittakis (spelled Pittakes and 
Pittakys on p. 39) saved the ikon, and the feast day of the martyr is still celebrated near 
the site of the old church which succeeded the sanctuary of Eucleia and Eunomia. The 
inscription records the burial of the reader, Andreas. Koimeterion, the authors say, 
means a purely Christian, and not, as Bees believes, a pagan burial; but the pagans 
also thought of death as sleep, as Ogle and others have shown. The use of sigma for 
an abbreviation is earlier than the authors believe, and the church of the reader is 
not given because each church had its own reader and the context or place of finding 
of an inscription gives us the name of the church, (Cf. the mosaic inscription I found 
in one of the earliest cathedrals [ca. 374 a.b.], published in 7.4.P.A., LVI [1926], 
234.) The other new texts are of no great historical importance nor are the twenty- 
three old texts republished with corrections. Though Athens never was a great Chris- 
tian center, this source material is welcome in view of the lack of literary and other 
original documents. The monograph throws light on the history of the Eucharist 
and on the use of a symbol within a symbol. The three crosses represent the Trinity, 
and the connection between cross and vine helps interpret John, XV, 5. The publica- 
tion of all Greek Christian inscriptions was planned in 1898 but little progress has been 
made, Father Marye of Fordham and others are working in this field and Bees has 
published two fascicles of such a Corpus (the authors evidently have seen only that of 
1941). To those projects this monograph will be useful. It is unfortunate that these 
classicists have not paid more attention to specialists in Christian epigraphy, such as 
Callander, Cameron, Nock, and especially Calder. Classical Greek differs widely from 
that of the formulas, symbols, and curses, and Calder knows the difference between 
pagan and Christian formulas as well as any scholar. For example, for the early 
Christian monument from Tanagra cf. Calder, Classical Review, LXII (1948), 8-11 
(400 a.D.). In no. XXIII, p. 37 the letter is rho, as the illustration shows, and not iota. 
The stonecutter made no mistake nor was there “a peculiar pronunciation.” The book 
is well printed and free from misprints (my article cited p. g is in Vol, XLI, not XL, 
of the Classical Journal). Davip M. Rosinson, University of Mississippi 
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THE MEDIEVAL FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND. By G. O. Sayles, Professor of ` 
Modern History in the Queen’s University of Belfast. (London, Methuen, 1948, pp. 
xi, 480, 18s.) In this volume the broad sweep of the history of England from the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions to the close of the reign of Henry III is treated and the story 
of Parliament is carried to the close of the fourteenth century. The treatment has two 
distinctive characteristics. Many of the facts which customarily find a place in a 
work of this scope are intentionally omitted. The method may be illustrated by the 
account of Alfred’s warfare against the Danes, The significance of the several series of 
campaigns is explained, but no attempt is made to trace the course of the individual 
campaigns. The main aspects followed throughout the period are the constitutional, 
social, ecclesiastical, and cultural. The result is a continuous narrative of a type dif- 
ferent from that found in the ordinary general survey. The second characteristic is 
the strong emphasis placed upon the results of recent research. Three chapters assess 
the nature of the original sources and the difficulties of their interpretation in the 
periods before 871, from 871 to 1066, and during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. They provide the introduction necessary for an understanding of the explana- 
tions of new conclusions which follow. With an occasional exception these explanations 
are adequate with clear distinction between the more modern deductions that are 
fully established and those that represent only a balance of probability. Professor 
Sayles does not always accept the more recent interpretations of the evidence. He, 
for example, expresses doubt of the hypothesis that Anglo-Saxon kings did not grant 
judicial immunities which created private jurisdictions (p. 209). In a few instances 
he presents views held by earlier scholars without indication that later students have 
expressed different opinions, His statement with regard to the functions of the elected 
knights of the shires who met the king’s council in 1254 (p. 444) is a case in point. 
In such instances the reader is not always informed whether the author has made 
a deliberate decision against the new or has overlooked it, However that may be, the 
narrative brings out with brevity and clarity the synthetic significance of a host of im- 
portant changes of view with regard to many phases of the subject, The book will be 
of value not only to the novice in historical scholarship but also to the seasoned stu- 
dent of historical research who desires a bird’s-eye view of what modern scholars 
have added to our knowledge of this long period of English history: a period in 
which much of the evidence is difficult of interpretation. 

W. E. Lunt, Haverford College 
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DAS ZWEIKAISERPROBLEM IM FRUHEREN MITTELALTER: DIE BEDEU- 
TUNG DES BYZANTINISCHEN REICHES FUR DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER 
STAATSIDEE IN EUROPA. By Werner Ohnsorge. (Hildesheim, August Lax 
Verlag, 1947, pp. 141.) W. Ohnsorge’s book under review is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of the political, diplomatic, and ideological interrelations between By- 
zantium and the West from the year 800 a.p. to the year 1204. The subject of the 
book is the problem of the title of the “Roman” emperor, which has contained the 
idea of the universality of the Roman Empire, and which, before 800, belonged ex- 
clusively to the emperor on the Bosphorus. The problem of the two “Roman” em- 
pires was created by Charlemagne under the pressure of the papacy. The author shows 
how, toward the end of the eighth century, the papacy framed a secret revolutionary 
plan to have the Eastern Empire absorbed by the newly established Western Em- 
pire; and how, through the projected marriage of Charlemagne to the Byzantine 
empress Irene, the Eastern Empire was to be eliminated as an individual independent 
state and indissolubly connected with the West, where Charlemagne was to become 
emperor of the Universal Roman Empire. The author calls this plan the papal 
“Either-Or” (Entweder-Oder) policy, in the sense that the Roman emperor should 
be the only one—in this particular case, Charlemagne. But to the latter as to the king 
of the German Franks the idea of the universality of the empire was alien, so that 
Ohnsorge is inclined to accept Professor Franz Dólger's standpoint that Charlemagne 
was a “titulary” emperor only (p. 28). Here it would be very interesting to discuss 
J. B. Bury's almost unknown study “Charles the Great and Irene” (Hermathena, 
VIII [1893], 17-37), in which Bury suggested that the original idea of the corona- 
tion of 800 had come from Irene herself. Ohnsorge deals with the following stages of 
the problem: with the coronation of Otto I, 962, and with Frederick Barbarossa's at- 
tempt to establish the Roman Empire free of papal Rome. After 1204 the problem 
ceases to exist. At the end of the book, Ohnsorge points out once more that, from the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, the foundation of Western imperialism was the parity 
of power with the Eastern emperor, but not world power or world conquest. For the 
whole imperial history of the earlier Middle Ages Byzantium was the leading political 
background, when Byzantine policy was the real world policy (p. 132). There are 
no references or footnotes in the text, At the end is added an ample bibliography, 
particularly important for the most recent German publications, which are almost en- 
tirely unknown in this country. 

A. A. Vasiev, Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks 


DE PROFECTIONE LUDOVICI VII IN ORIENTEM. By Odo of Deuil. Edited, with 
an English translation, by Virginia Gingerick Berry. [Records of Civilization, Sources 
and Studies, Number XLII] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. xliv, 
154, $3.25.) One who has, however incidentally, come upon Odo's lively account of 
Louis VI's unhappy venture into the East will welcome this text—and translation, 
the first into English, Of the text we cannot speak, based as it is on materials only in 
part available to us. For the translation we have only the highest praise, Many of Mrs. 
Berry's renderings are brilliant. Disposed though we were at times to differ with 
her, we ended in agreement, Slips, of course, are bound to occur, but they are hardly 
worth mentioning. For example: prece is translated both as “presence” and, in the 
plural, as “supplications” (p. 37); the regiam failed to register on page 49; so also the 
important autem and the cum eo on the next page and the in partem alteram on 
page 126. Two ecclesiastical expressions may be questioned: dies in Pentecosten prob- 
ably should have been translated as “Pentecost” and in Octavis as “octave,” because 
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June 15 in 1147 fell on a Sunday (p. 15); the bishop of Arras no doubt died in the 
confession of his holy faith rather than “in holy confession” (p. 45). We like the “1 
groan from the bottom of my heart” for de visceribus intimis ingemisco (p. 119). 
Misprints are rare, Something must have happened at the last moment to the words 
terminating four of the last six lines on page 72. Well planned, too, is Mrs. Berry's 
introduction, though the lay reader of crusading history doubtless would welcome 
some background that would help him to evaluate Odo’s strictures about the Ger- 
mans and even the Greeks, a background, say of the kind Kugler provides in his 
Geschichte der Kreuzztige (pp. 128-51). The rabble that zealously enough accom- 
panied both the German and French knights could be depended on to alienate pos- 
sible allies, supposing for a moment that the Byzantine East ever was honestly well 
disposed toward the West. Of lesser importance are tendencies to repeat (¢.g., p. xiv 
n.8 and p. xvi n.18; bibliographical data pp. xiv n.6, xxi n.52 and pp. 145-47) and to 
write didactically (e.g., p. xliv). In the bibliography a later edition of Helmold than 
Lappenberg’s in the MGH. SS. (1869) might have been cited. Schmeidler published 
revised texts in the MGH. SS. rerum Germanicarum in 1909 and again in 1937. Some 
very interesting references might have been developed in the footnotes; for example, 
the prices the Greeks charged the French crusaders in their plight, such as ten solidi 
for a hen, five or six denarii for a single egg, seven or eight denarii for an onion or a 
bulb of garlic, all of which might have been reduced to readily imaginable present- 
day equivalents (pp. 133-34). Worth some remarks, too, is Odo’s statement that he 
had heard more than three thousand young Frenchmen went with the Turks who be- 
friended them at Adalia (pp. 140-41). 
Francis J. Tscuan, Pennsylvania State College 


THE INQUISITION AT ALBI, 1299-1300: TEXT OF REGISTER AND ANALYSIS. 
By Georgene Webber Davis. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Num- 
ber 538.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. 322, $4.00.) One of the 
most famous incidents in the history of the Inquisition in Languedoc was the sudden 
arrest and trial of thirty-five substantial citizens who were arrested late in 1299 and 
tried with unusual speed in a few months from December 2, 1299, to March 30, 1300. 
The fact that they were mostly men of property and position in the community— 
six were notaries and advocates—has given rise to considerable conjecture on the part 
of historians of the Inquisition as to possible motives which may have precipitated this 
action, While some authorities are content to accept the records of the Inquisition at 
their face value, the majority have thought that the wealth of the men involved prob- 
ably influenced the inquisitors, and that the confessions must have been obtained only 
by means of torture and excessive “persuasion.” Miss Davis, who became interested 
in the problem in the seminar of Professor Austin P. Evans, has prepared a careful 
and critical text of the single document which contains the confessions (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, ms. lat. 11847), and has arrived at the conclusion that the accused were 
properly under suspicion but that their property probably tended to make the inquisi- 
tors more zealous in their search for evidence than they might have been with lesser 
and poorer culprits. While they were all convicted, it is important to note that they 
were uniformly guilty of only lesser offenses, such as “adoring” (kneeling before and 
accepting blessing from) perfected heretics, receiving them into their homes, or be- 
ing present at deathbed heretications, offenses which were undoubtedly prevalent 
throughout the affected areas and which were not invariably prosecuted. The edition 
of the text has been done with meticulous care. An introduction presents the prob- 
lem, discusses the events leading up to and away from the trials, and gives the con- 
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clusions of the author. Appendixes give brief biographies of the individuals involved, 
a detailed calendar of the trials, the presiding and assisting officials and the exact 
dates of their functioning, and an excellent list of all place names mentioned with 
identifications. A map accompanies the text, The index has been most carefully 
prepared and includes variant spellings of all uncertain names. This volume is an 
important addition to the group of sources for the history of Languedoc which have 
been prepared by the students of Professor Evans, It seems somewhat unfortunate 
that the text could not be accompanied by a translation, which would have enabled 
students unfamiliar with Latin to acquaint themselves with this very representative 
example of inquisitorial procedure. 
Joun L, LaMonte, University of Pennsylvania 


COMPTES DU TONLIEU D’ANVERS, 1365-1404. By Renée Doehaerd. (Brussels, 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1947, pp. 318.) The 
extensive control, which the indefatigable industry of generations of medievalists has 
.established over the primary sources of medieval history, never fails to impress the 
historian whose interests compel him to struggle with the unorganized mass of records 
left by later periods of history. The Commission Royale d’Histoire has now extended 
this control over yet another group of documents through publication of the records 
of the niwe tol du borchwerk, a toll levied at Antwerp between 1365 and 1404 on 
merchandise owned by merchants from the surrounding towns of Malines, Vilvorde, 
Lierre, Aarschot, Herentals, Heist, Putte, Walem, Turnhout, and Berlaar. In an in- 
teresting and scholarly introduction, the editor, Mr. Doehaerd, relates the history of 
the toll as a fiscal institution, describes the manner in which it was administered, 
and points out some of the conclusions that may be drawn from the records concern- 
ing the economic life of the area, One printing error has been noted: on p. 46 
“Guillaume 11” should be “Guillaume III.” This volume will undoubtedly be wel- 
comed by all those interested in the history of medieval commerce. 

B. H. Wasexe, Washington, D.C. 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


J. Dxuonpr and M. A. ARNouLp. Le travail historique en Belgique, 1944-1947 [fin]. Rev. du 
Nord, Jan-Mar., 1948. 

F. T. Wainwnicur. Ingimund's Invasion. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Grorrrey H. Ware. The Household of the Norman Kings. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., 
XXX. 

BARBARA Dopwe tu. East Anglian Commendation. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

C. R. CHENEY. Master Philip the Notary and the Fortieth of 1199. Ibid. 

R. F. TREHARNE. The “Mad” Parliament of Oxford, 1258. History, Sept., 1947. 

Emar Joranson. The Inception of the Career of the Normans in Italy: Legend and History. 
Speculum, July. 

J. Boussard. Les mercenaires au xn siècle: Henri II Plantagenet et les origines de l'armée de 
métier. Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes, CVI, 2, 1947. 

Jean RIGAULT, Quelques mots sur l'émigration liégeoise en France sous Louis XI. Vie Wallonne, 
XXIL 1, 1948. 

Jonan SCHREINER. De første kongekroninger i Norden. Historisk Tidsskrift (Oslo), 1948, no. 2. 

GEORGE VerNaDskY. On Feudalism in Kievan Russia. dm. Slavic and East European Rev., Feb. 

FriemricH Koch. Livland und das Reich bis zum Jahre 1225. Quellen u. Forschungen zur bal- 
tischen Gesch., 1943, NO. 4. 

C. A. J. ArmsTroNG. The Inauguration Ceremonies of the Yorkist Kings and Their Title to the 
Throne. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., XXX. : 

H. Berxovrrs. Une ambassade hongroise en France, 1487. Rev. d’hist. comparée, N.S., VIL, no. 2. 
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Hans Baron, New Light on the Political Writers of the Florentine Renaissance. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Apr., 1947. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


R. Granp. La formation des villes au moyen âge: Individualisme ou association? Jour. des 
savants, Jan.—June, 1948. 

J. LesrocquoY. Baleine et ravitaillement au moyen Age. Rev. du Nord, Jan-Mar., 1948. 

CARL v. STERN. Dorpat-Pleskauer Kämpfe um die Peipusfischerei, 1224-1371. Quellen u. For- 
schungen zur baltischen Gesch., 1944, no. 5. 

Henry J. Wess. Prisoners of War in the Middle Ages. Military Affairs, Spring, 1948. 

L. Th. Mars. Les délits de moeurs dans le droit penal coutumier de Malines. Rev. du Nord, 
Jan.—Mar., 1948. 

R. R. Berrs. La société dans l'Europe centrale et dans l'Europe orientale: son développement vers 
la fin du moyen âge. Rev. d'hist. comparée, N.S. VII, no. 2, 1948. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Jonn J. Gavican. The Mother of St. Augustine. Am. Eccles. Rev., Oct. 

Mary Louise CarLson. Pagan Examples of Fortitude in the Latin Christian Apologists. Class. 
Philol., Apr. 

Roserr P. Casey. Tendentiousness in Patristic Collections. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 

M. L. W. Latsrner. The Value and Influence of Cassiodorus’ Ecclesiastical History. Ibid. 

BerYL SMALLEY. Robert Bacon and the Early Dominican School at Oxford. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., XXX. 

FERDINANDO Bernini. L'unico documento originale relativo a Salimbene (La monacazione in 
Ferrara nel 1254 di Beatrice d'Este). Aurea Parma, Jan.—June. 

ANTON C, Pectis, Some Recent Interpretations of Ockham. Speculum, July. 

J. PELIKAN, JR. Luther’s Attitude toward John Hus. Concordia Theol. Monthly, Oct, 

Orro W. Heick. Luther on War. Augustana Quar., Oct. 

W. STANFORD Rep. The Ecumenicalism of John Calvin. Westminster Theol. Jour., Nov. 

Leo SANTIFALLER. Quellen zur Geschichte des Ablass- und Reliquienwesens am Ausgang des 
Mittelalters aus schlesischen Archiven. Mitt, d. Österr. Staatsarchivs, 1, 1, 1948. 


LITERATURE AND LEARNING 


Harry L. Levy. Claudian's In Rufintm and an Epistle of St. Jerome. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

KENNETH MILDENBERGER. Unity of Cynewulf’s Christ in the Light of Iconography. Speculum, 
July. 

Eva MaTTHEWs Sanrorp. Honorius, Presbyter and Scholasticus. Ibid. 

B. Narni. Note per una storia dell'averroismo latino: IV, Sigieri di Brabante e maestro Gosvino 
de la Chapelle. Riv. stor. filos., Apr.—June. 

M. Dat Pra, Idee morali nelle lettere di Eloisa. Ibid. 

EMIL L. FACKENHEM. The Possibility of the Universe in Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and Maimonides. 
Proc. Am. Acad. Jewish Research, XV1, 1946-47. 

MARSHALL CLAGETT. Some General Aspects of Physics in the Middle Ages. Isis, May. 

C. L. Sacur. La meunerie de Barbegal (France) et les roues hydrauliques chez les anciens et au 
moyen Age. Ibid., Feb. 

Lynn THORNDIKE. Astronomical Observations at Paris from 1312 to 1315. Ibid. 

Denis Duven. Le Livre de la Très Sainte Trinité [alchemy]. 4mbix, May. 

Curr F. BÜHLER. The Statistics of Scientific Incunabula. Isis, Aug. 

Hannan M. M. Cross. Courtly Love in Literature and Art. Symposium, Nov., 1947. 

H. C. A. MULLER. Pietro Aretino, de “geesel der vorsten.” Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 1947, 
no. 4. 

Ernest H. WiLxkins. A Chronological Conspectus of the Writings of Petrarch. Romanie Rev., 
Apr. 

1d. On the Manuscripts of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. Speculum, July. 
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; Das A. Nrrzz. The So-Called Twelfth Century Renaissance. Ibid. 

' SuN WEBSTER Sparco. The Etymology and Early Evolution of Brocard. Ibid. 

A. C. CromsiE. Scholastic Logic and the Experimental Method. Archives internat. d'hist. des 
sciences, Jan., 1948, 

Leoni Arsusow. Livlandische Beziehungen von Nikolaus Kopperniks [Copernicus] Frauen- 
burger Zeitgenossen. Quellen u. Forschungen zur baltischen Gesch., 1944, no. 5. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


GLanviLLe Downey. Pappus of Alexandria on Architectural Studies. Isis, Feb. 

Rurus Graves MaTHER. Documents Mostly New Relating to Florentine Painters and Sculptors 
of the Fifteenth Century. Art Bull., Mar. 

Roserr M. WALKER, Illustrations to the Priscillian Prologues in the Gospel MSS of the Carol- 
ingian Ada School. Ibid. 

James J, Rorimer. A Treasury [of medieval art objects] at The Cloisters. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Bull., May. 

Maxcarer Goipinc. The Cathedral at Bosra [512 A.D.]. Archaeology, Autumn, 

PauL Bozscu. Aristoteles und Phyllis auf Glasgemálden. Zeitschrift für schweizerische Arch- 
aeologie u. Kunstgesch., 1947, no. 1. 

Jacques Becuin. Notes sur les maconneries de la Tour de Prisons et du rempart ouest du Chateau 
de Neuchatel. Ibid. 

Enwsr FiEcHTER-ZOLLIKOFER. Untersuchungen in der St. Mangenkirche in St. Gallen. 1bid., 
no. 2. 

Aucustin Grenoup. La construction de Fribourg et les premiers édifices de la ville au xu* siècle 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN CAROLINE ENGLAND. By David Mathew. [The 
Ford Lectures, delivered in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1945.] 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948, pp. 140.) Here is a thought-provoking review of 
some aspects of Caroline social structure, but one that is disappointing in its failure 
to examine, or even to be aware of, all classes in society. The work is badly out of 
proportion in its overemphasis upon the nobility, gentry, and the officeholders at 
Westminster. One chapter out of eight deals with “The Middle Class and Casual 
Labour,” a grouping which in itself suggests neglect of nonaristocratic elements in 
Caroline society. Certainly the commercial and financial interests, which wielded so 
much influence in the Long Parliament and which contributed so much to the 
eclipse of the monarchy, merit more serious consideration than Dr. Mathew gives 
them. There is almost no reference to the artisan, and only that section of the labor- 
ing class receives attention which the author calls “casual labour,” which apparently 
for him consists chiefly of domestics serving the aristocracy. One never knows what Dr, 
Mathew means when he refers to “London.” More often than not he obviously means 
Westminster and Whitehall. London in the early seventeenth century meant some- 
thing very specific: it meant the City. The Strand, Westminster, Rotherhithe, Stepney, 
Islington, the Tower Hamlets, and the other suburbs, while part of the metropolitan 
area today, were not part of London as the term was used in the time of Charles I. 
This confusion of which the author is guilty leads him to ignore the real London— 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN CAROLINE ENGLAND. By David Mathew. [The 
Ford Lectures, delivered in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1945.] 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948, pp. 140.) Here is a thought-provoking review of 
some aspects of Caroline social structure, but one that is disappointing in its failure 
to examine, or even to be aware of, all classes in society, The work is badly out of 
proportion in its overemphasis upon the nobility, gentry, and the officeholders at 
Westminster. One chapter out of eight deals with “The Middle Class and Casual 
Labour,” a grouping which in itself suggests neglect of nonaristocratic elements in 
Caroline society. Certainly the commercial and financial interests, which wielded so 
much influence in the Long Parliament and which contributed so much to the 
eclipse of the monarchy, merit more serious consideration than Dr. Mathew gives 
them. There is almost no reference to the artisan, and only that section of the labor- 
ing class receives attention which the author calls “casual labour,” which apparently 
for him consists chiefly of domestics serving the aristocracy. One never knows what Dr, 
Mathew means when he refers to “London.” More often than not he obviously means 
Westminster and Whitehall. London in the early seventeenth century meant some- 
thing very specific: it meant the City. The Strand, Westminster, Rotherhithe, Stepney, 
Islington, the Tower Hamlets, and the other suburbs, while part of the metropolitan 
area today, were not part of London as the term was used in the time of Charles I. 
This confusion of which the author is guilty leads him to ignore the real London— 
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the port in which six times as much was paid in customs as in all the rest of Eng- 
land, the city of financial magnates which contributed over ten thousand pounds 
weekly to the parliamentary cause during the Civil War. There is occasional reference 
to one of the minor livery companies of London, but of the twelve great companies, 
which dominated City politics and City finance, there is not a word. In a chapter on 
“The Influence of Foreign Policy” on social structure, there is much on cliques among 
courtiers and officeholders, but nothing of the effect of foreign relations upon the 
trading interests which were immediately and substantially affected. For the upper 
classes with which the author is chiefly concerned, the study is stimulating. Many 
problems still wanting investigation are pointed up. A chapter surveying the ma- 
terial deals with the more important published sources, but again attention centers 
almost wholly on officials, gentry, and nobility. To many readers the most challenging 
aspects of the volume will be the gaps it leaves and the need it makes obvious to re- 
examine Caroline society in all its aspects. 
Me vin C. Wren, Montana State University 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS TURNER OF EAST HOATHLY: A PIC- 
TURE OF THE DAILY LIFE IN A SMALL VILLAGE IN SUSSEX, ENG- 
LAND, DRAWN FROM THE DIARY OF A TRADESMAN FOR THE YEARS 
1754-1765. By Dean K. Worcester, Jr. [Undergraduate Prize Essays, Yale University, 
Volume VI.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948, pp. xi, 73, $2.00.) Students 
of eighteenth century rural life have drawn heavily on some extracts from Turner’s 
diary which were published in 1859 and republished (with an introduction by J. B. 
Priestley) in 1925. Mr. Worcester has had access to the complete original text, with 
its daily record of the life of a Sussex general storekeeper, broker of wool and hops, 
part-time schoolmaster, and minor parish official. Instead of editing and printing 
more extracts, he has given us, in just over sixty pages, a thumbnail sketch of the 
village and its inhabitants; of the round of work, play, and drinking; of the prob- 
lems of parish vestry politics, especially those concerned with the poor and unem- 
ployed, who comprised ten per cent of the population; and of Turner’s part in the 
economy and the polity. For an undergraduate essay—even one written by the post- 
war G.I. undergraduate who can make comparisons between Sussex and Algeria or 
Italy—it is a very good job. In fact it is so good that its author should be induced or 
‘compelled to prepare the diary for publication. Such a volume or volumes would be 
invaluable raw material, not merely to all sorts of historians (including novelists) 
but also to students of English literature and to psychologists or psychiatrists. 

Hersert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY, 1888-1914. By Maybelle Ken- 
nedy Chapman. [Smith College Studies in History, Volume XXXI.] (Northampton, 
the College, 1948, pp. x, 248, $3.00.) That the Bagdad Railway continues to be a sub- 
ject of interest to scholars is indicated by the appearance of this volume. Its purpose 
is to trace British policy toward the Railway, particularly its Anglo-German and 
Anglo-Turkish aspects, in terms of British interests in the Near and Middle East and 
the general European background. As the author states, there were three fairly well- 
defined periods in the evolution of this policy. The first extended from 1888 to 1903, 
during which time the British government offered little opposition to German railway 
activity in Asiatic Turkey and even welcomed it in order to counteract French and 
Russian ambitions in the Near East. By the turn of the century, however, anti-Ger- 
man sentiment was growing in England, and this was largely responsible for the re- 
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jection of a German offer of a settlement in ‘the spring of 1903. The second period 
from 1903 to 1911 was characterized by Britain’s efforts to prevent the building of 
the Railway and to act in collaboration with her Entente partners, France and Rus- 
sia. After Russia withdrew her objections to the Railway in 1911, the British govern- 
ment realized the necessity of coming to terms and concluded agreements with Turkey 
in 1913 and with Germany in June, 1914. Dr. Chapman makes it clear that the Rail- 
way question as such was of relatively minor importance to the British Foreign Of- 
fice and aroused little interest on the part of the British people. In only one instance, 
in connection with the 1903 negotiations, did public opinion exert any influence. It 
was neither a major problem of diplomacy nor an important cause of the First 
World War. While the main outlines of British policy concerning the Bagdad Rail- 
way are already familiar from studies by Earle, Wolf, and others, based largely on 
German sources, Dr. Chapman has brought forth new information from the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, the publication of which was not 
completed until 1938. These documents have enabled her to fill in certain gaps in 
the earlier accounts and to clarify some of the problems connected with Anglo-Ger- 
man and Anglo-Turkish relations. Unfortunately, they do not add much to our knowl- 
edge of such a highly significant episode as the 1903 negotiations. The volume, how- 
ever, achieves its purpose, is well written, fully documented, and has two excellent 
maps and a carefully prepared bibliography. It is an important addition to the litera- 
ture on the Bagdad Railway and the Near East. 
CharLes W. HALLBERG, Queens College 


L'ANGLETERRE IL Y A 50 ANS: LE JUBILÉ DE DIAMANT DE LA REINE 
VICTORIA: ESSAI D'HISTOIRE POLITIQUE ET LITTÉRAIRE. By Vladimir 
Halpérin. [Collection Lebégue, 8me série, no. 88.] (Brussels, Office de Publicité, 1948, 
pp. 79.) M. Halpérin has prepared a concise and balanced account of England in the 
year of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. In the preface and the conclusion he points 
to the contrast between the prosperous exuberance of the jubilee and present “auster- 
ity,” and states that his study is significant because 1897 was the apogee of English 
history. Moreover, he feels that this year in England and the British Empire be- 
longs to universal history; to describe it is to explain the beginning of a new era. 
These views are important, for historians are far from agreed on the appropriate 
periodization of recent British history. Though much might be said for them, M. 
Halpérin illustrates his general views without developing them directly. He depicts 
the pageantry of the jubilee, the government of Lord Salisbury, the state of internal, 
imperial, and foreign affairs, and trends in literature and art. These are sketched with 
economy of line and accuracy of significant detail. The essay is, indeed, a little work 
of art, but whether its theoretical purpose is sufficiently established by the deftness of 
its picture of the jubilee year is questionable. 


EGERTON RYERSON: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By C. B. Sissons. Volume II. 
(Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1947, pp. x, 678.) The first volume of this substantial biog- 
raphy (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV [1939], 972) traced the career of this re- 
markable Canadian Methodist in Upper Canada (now Ontario) from 1825, when 
Ryerson gave up teaching school to become a circuit rider, to 1841, when he became 
the first principal of Victoria College. This second and concluding volume carries the 
story on from his brief headship of Victoria to his much longer administration of 
the Ontario school system, which still bears the unmistakable Ryerson imprint. The 
superintendency did not carry cabinet rank and this, Ryerson felt, gave him the 
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right and imposed the duty of appealing when necessary directly to the people, even 
against the government of the day, to secure necessary legislation and financial sup- 
port. In elementary education he opposed the extension of tax-supported separate 
schools, while he fought with equal energy but less success to secure state aid for de- 
nominational colleges. Ryerson’s work regularly took him to the far corners of the 
province and brought him into frequent touch, and not infrequent conflict, with 
many leaders in both church and state. Scholars will be grateful for the new ma- 
terial here made available on both the leaders and Ryerson. Ryerson saw life in bold 
colors, and the author makes no attempt to soften them either in the selection of docu- 
ments or in explanatory comment. There is little on Ryerson’s domestic life. His 
wives are mentioned but left colorless; his son appears in only two or three places 
in the text and not at all in the index. Slips are few and inconsequential. There is no 
bibliography. The work is the result of almost a quarter of a century of patient and 
scholarly research not only in the Ryerson papers at Victoria University but in other 
repositories, Both publishers and author are to be commended for a job well done. 
W., Menzies WHITELAW, American International College 


SIMPSON'S 1828 JOURNEY TO THE COLUMBIA: PART OF DISPATCH FROM 
GEORGE SIMPSON ESQ", GOVERNOR OF RUPERTS LAND, TO THE 
GOVERNOR & COMMITTEE OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, LON- 
DON, MARCH 1, 1829, CONTINUED AND COMPLETED MARCH 24 AND 
JUNE 5, 1829. Edited by E. E. Rich, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
With an Introduction by W. Stewart Wallace, Library of the University of Toronto. 
[Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Company Series, X.] (To- 
ronto, the Society, 1947, pp. lii, 277.) The title of this volume is copied from the 
original manuscript and it may be misleading; for the whole, not just part, of Simp- 
son’s first dispatch of 1829 is here published. It is his report on his second transcon- 
tinental journey, giving an account of the company’s affairs at the various establish- 
ments that he visited and the steps that were taken or contemplated for the improve- 
ment of the business. He deals at greatest length with the problems of the Columbia 
Department, especially American competition, which he planned to eliminate, and 
the possibility of a prosperous timber trade, which he hoped to develop. He was also 
much concerned over communications, His hazardous descent of the Fraser and 
Thompson rivers convinced him that they were an impossible substitute for the Co- 
lumbia River as a highway from the coast into the interior, and therefore he stiffened 
the British desire to preserve the use of the Columbia in negotiations with the United 
States over the division of the Oregon country. He mentions the American trade with 
China, but not the British. That was managed from London, was not very promising, 
and was obliged to follow the example of the North West Company in using an 
American intermediary to get around the East India Company’s monopoly. This 
appears in a group of documents that the editor has supplied in an appendix. There 
too, likewise culled from thé company’s archives, are important supplementary docu-- 
ments bearing on the American boundary and illustrating the operations of the com- 
pany in the Far West. Mr. Rich is to be congratulated for his copious and meticulous 
editing, and Mr. Wallace for his full and fine introduction; but some readers will wish 
that the volume included a map. A. L. Burt, University of Minnesota 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, 1613-1880. By Robert Leslie Jones, 
Professor of History, Marietta College. With a Foreword by Fred Landon, University 
of Western Ontario, (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1946, pp. xvi, 420, $4.25.) 
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Although agriculture occupies a preponderant place in the Canadian economy, it is 
only of late years that it has been provided with formal academic studies. Among 
these, which have lately been appearing with increasing frequency, Professor Jones’s 
book will at once take a secure place, It is the product of much laborious research, its 
findings are authoritative, and the manner of presentation good. The only general 
note of criticism which suggests itself turns on the matter of scope: should a study 
in a limited field, the agricultural history of one small region in a vast continent, be 
left arbitrarily at a given year? Would not much have been gained by bringing the 
subject down to the present? Since 1880, the agriculture of Ontario has been signally 
affected by the opening of the west and by the settlement of the north. “Ontario” is 
no longer the small, interlake peninsula but a vast region stretching north to salt 
water and west beyond the Great Lakes. As such its significance in the continent is 
greater than it was in 1880. At the other end of the scale, it is rather misleading to give 
the opening date of the study as 1613, for before 1783 all the agriculture there was in 
what is now Ontario could be put into a very small space. In detail Professor Jones’s 
study corroborates, documents, and interprets a frequent generalization of the agri- 
cultural historians to the effect that wheat-growing has run through much the same 
cycle wherever wheat has been the leading pioneer crop. As a cash crop, which could 
be sown between the stumps, it formed for the frontiersman the veritable “staff of 
life,” but was displaced by other crops and livestock when suitable markets to the rear 
sprang up. In Ontario, the strict economic sequence was to some degree interrupted 
by the political situation arising out of the colonial relationship to Great Britain. The 
book does not depend heavily on manuscript sources but relies chiefly on printed 
material, It is remarkable what a wealth of information is to be found on this basis. 
Professor Jones’s details about agricultural societies, fall fairs, and similar local mat- 
ters constitute a formidable total. They are all useful in themselves but they pile up 
and give a certain impression of “small-change.” Perhaps this is inevitable in subject 
matter that from its intrinsic nature can only be a variation on a much greater 
theme—the history of agriculture in North America as a whole. Professor Jones has 
laid an honest and solid brick on the row: it is to be hoped that he will go on and 
add to it, A, R. M. Lower, Queens University, Kingston, Ontario 


THE CHRONICLE OF JEREMIAH GOLDSWAIN, ALBANY SETTLER OF 1820, 
Edited by Una Long, Field-Worker in Historical Research, Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown. Volume I, 1819-1836. (Cape Town, Van Riebeck Society, 1946, pp. 
xxi, 188, 12s. to members of the Society.) In 1819, because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Wars, economic distress was rampant in England; and when 
Parliament voted £50,000 to encourage settlement on the frontier of the Cape Colony, 
newly acquired from the Dutch, some 90,000 would-be emigrants made inquiry of 
the Colonial Office. Of these, about four thousand men, women, and children became 
the settlers of 1820, who were established on the Great Fish River; and played in 
South Africa a part somewhat comparable to that of the United Empire Loyalists in 
Canada, Among the settlers was the author of this Chronicle, written apparently in 
1858—a youth of seventeen when he left his home at Great Marlowe, Buckingham- 
shire, a village on the Thames near Henley. “Nothing purticler ocured” he tells us in 
his peculiar spelling, until, with two dozen others, he signed at the “Grayhown Inn” 
an agreement which made him for six years an indentured servant of a London 
merchant, William Wait. There was strong opposition from the young man’s parents, 
friends, and neighbors who “all be gun to weep” and declare he would be eaten by 
wild beasts; but Goldswain sailed from Deptford in December, 1819, and landed late 
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the following April at Simon's Bay. From here another ship carried Wait’s party to 
Algoa Bay, whence they traveled by wagon to Bushman’s river, where they started 
building and planting for Wait. Not long after, the servants quarreled with their task- 
master; and, after much traveling in search of a magistrate, they were discharged 
from their indentures. Goldswain found various employment as sawyer and wagon 
driver, with an unhappy venture in cattle trade. He was married in 1822, but it was 
not until 1835 that he was able to settle his family on a farm at Bathurst; still con- 
stantly menaced by Kaffir raids; and at this point the first part of his story ends. The 
Chronicle, of which one half only is included in the volume under review, runs to 528 
foolscap pages in manuscript, and covers, rather unevenly, the author’s adventures from 
1819 to 1858. Apart from the fantastic spelling (a heroic and unabashed effort to ren- 
der phonetically the Buckinghamshire dialect of the autbor's youth) the narrative 
makes good reading. Written vigorously, in plain language, it tells the unvarnished 
tale of an unheroic but typically hardheaded young English colonist, who took hard- 
ships, dangers and setbacks as they came, and always seemed to land on his feet. 
Goldswain, incidentally, had early joined a Wesleyan society which was active on the 
Cape frontier; and he testifies to the “strenth and incrugment” he and others gained 
from their religious faith. The Chronicle is, as the author states, a record of fact and 
the raw material of history. Perhaps it is of more local than general interest, But it 
clearly called for publication; and the exhaustive editorial work of Una Long (Mrs. 
Colin Gill) has been done in a way which reflects credit on her scholarship and on the 
discrimination of her publishers. R. I. Lovet, Willamette University 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


UNE SOCIÉTÉ PROVINCIALE EN LUTTE CONTRE LE RÉGIME FÉODAL: 
L'ALLEU EN BORDELAIS ET EN BAZADAIS DU XI* AU XVIII° SIÈCLE. 
By Robert Boutruche, Agrégé de Y Université, Maitre de Conférences à la Faculté des 
Lettres de Université de Strasbourg. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de PUni- 
versité de Strasbourg, Fascicule 100.] (Rodez, P. Carrére, 1947, pp. 275.) The essence 
of this work is truly indicated by the subtitle, rather than by the example of headline 
writing that precedes it. The trick is only too familiar in American journalism, but is 
not one usually associated with French scholarship. M. Boutruche, it seems to me, 
has really described no conflict between a provincial society and the feudal system; 
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he has merely studied a variety of documents relating to allodial tenure in a portion 
of southwestern France. On the whole, the author is to be complimented for having 
produced a good piece of research on a restricted phase of provincial history, He has 
examined all the relevant material in the local archives and presents a well-docu- 
mented essay of 153 pages, supplemented by nearly a hundred pages of Piéces justifica- 
tives and a useful index. Besides, he gives us three excellent maps to illustrate his 
thesis. The maps I find somewhat more interesting than the thesis. That in southern 
France a good many allods continued to be held throughout the Middle Ages either 
by seigneurs or lesser men can hardly be thought surprising, whatever the royal policy 
in this connection. But what about the persistence of allodial tenure in regions other 
than the valleys of the Garonne and Dordogne? And what about an alleged revival 
of it in the twelfth and following centuries? Was the allod of the ville neuve or of the 
great commercial town the same as the allod of the Carolingian Empire? M. Boutruche, 
in his third map, graphically shows the expansion of medieval Bordeaux, with shaded 
areas to designate quartiers et rues renfermant un grand nombre d'alleux. How such 
expansion had been anticipated in Flanders and elsewhere seems not to interest him. 
This is my chief objection to the work in hand. When it comes to a question of origin, 
of basic character, or of significant relationship, M. Boutruche has almost nothing to 
say. More than sweeping gestures are needed to justify the title he has placed on his 
book—or its conclusion: “Trait d'union entre la propriété romaine et la nôtre, l’alleu 
évoque en outre le souvenir du plus grand bienfait qui ait été dispensé aux hommes: 
liberté.” Cart STEPHENSON, Cornell University 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS: GRANDEUR ET MISÈRE D'UNE AME ARDENTE. 


£ 


By Pierre Labracherie. (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 252, 180 fr.) No one would call 
Camille Desmoulins a great man; he is not even one of the truly great among leaders 
of the French Revolution. His biographer presents him such as he was, a briefless 
lawyer, an orator who could not speak in public. Still, on July 12, 1789, this man 
aroused to'action in the Palais Royal a fairly large crowd of Parisians which was not 
by any means the rough kind that is supposed to mob a regime. To ‘his hearers he 
gave the choice of a cockade, green, the color of hope, or blue, the color of America 
and democracy. Green was chosen. Thus did the French Revolution begin. Camille 
Desmoulins was a journalist and a pamphleteer. Friend of Danton, he perished with 
him, in one of the purges of the period. As a writer, Desmoulins was virulent, and 
somewhat tiresome with his constant references to Greco-Roman history but such 
was the custom of the times, He loved the good things of life and had nothing of 
Robespierre’s austerity, then, as always, most uncommon. His biographer shows him 
to us such as he was, thus reminding us that even in days of world crises, the men who 
lead are of ordinary size, not very different from the common standard of courage, 
industry, and morality. Mr. Labracherie knows his material through and through, 
but hides his scholarship instead of showing it indiscreetly, 
J. A. Maynar, École Libre des Hautes Etudes 


PAULINE BONAPARTE, 1780-1825. By Bernard Nabonne. (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 


252, 225 fr.) Absence of a true sense of values marks the historical scholar who wastes 
his abilities on a biography of such an inconsequential person as Pauline Bonaparte, 


- even though the resultant volume is a sober, factual account supported by careful his- 


torical criticism and devoid of lasciviousness, Bonapartist enthusiasm, and psychological 
speculation. The best feature of the volume is the correlation of Pauline’s career with 
the policy and fortunes of Napoleon. The author endeavors, not without success, on 
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the basis of the known facts, to discover a rational view of the strange career of his 
fascinating but erratic subject. He emphasizes the difficulty of determining to what 
extent her follies produced the diseases from which she suffered and to what extent 
her diseases were responsible for her psychotic behavior. The effects of the climate 
and horrors of Santo Domingo were certainly serious. The scandalous part of Pauline’s 
career fell almost entirely in the eleven years between her return from Santo Domingo, 
in her twenty-third year, and the first abdication of Napoleon. Nabonne mentions, 
but does not stress, the trivial amount of Pauline’s mental and moral training, the ab- 
normal social and moral conditions prevailing at the time, and her youth when she 
was plunged into the turbulent stream of life—she was not yet seventeen when she 
married Leclerc. In her last eleven years, the years of adversity, Pauline did reveal 
better qualities and considerable wisdom and strength of character. 
i Georcz M, Dutcuer, Wesleyan University 
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HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE DE L'INDEPENDANCE BELGE (1830-1839). By Fl. de 
Lannoy, Professeur à la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de I’Institute Saint-Louis, 
Bruxelles, [Collection Nationale, 8me série, no. 87.] (Brussels, Office de Publicité, 
1948, pp. 75, 35 fr.) Intended for popular consumption, this slender volume com- 
bines scholarship and readability in a happy fashion. As the title implies, its chief 
focus is on the international diplomatic negotiations that led to the establishment of an 
independent Belgian state in 1839. The author has stuck closely to his subject, so much 
so that he occasionally limits our full understanding of the issues. The part played by 

. King William I and the Netherlands people was hardly so passive that it should not 
have come in for a little analysis. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA, 1918-1934: A STUDY IN THE FAILURE OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT., By Mary MacDonald. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1946, pp. viii, 165, $2.50.) In quest of genuine understanding of the causes of the 
downfall of democracy in Austria, Miss MacDonald has gone to prime sources and the 
most direct authorities for her meaty little account of Austria’s experiment in untried 
ways. As no one before her, she has examined in minute detail, and with objectivity 
and restraint, the processes which took place in the hour of imperial Austria’s dissolu- 
tion, then traced the specific steps by which the new institutional’ structure emerged. 
In so doing, she has gathered from recondite sources much that is convincing as to 
the fundamental nature of Austrian federalism. In particular, her careful combing of 
the stenographic records of national, interprovincial, and provincial deliberations on 
the constitution yields many rewarding items and sometimes real nuggets. But the . 
painstaking work does not end there. Miss MacDonald puts the working of the Aus- 
trian constitution in an understanding and intelligible social context, both domestic and 
international, To change the metaphor, she completes with meticulous detail the hard, 
irreversible mosaic of Austrian constitutionalism for which, to 1934, Christian Social- 
ism furnished the matrix and the variform paramilitary organizations the external, 
tamping force. In the process the human figures never lose their color, identity, or 
personality. The net result is a volume sound in its interpretation of historical forces, 
clear in its careful delineation of the structure of provincial and national opinion, 
and valuable for its precise juridical analysis. It is, all in all, a first-rate piece of 
synopsis and objective synthesis. Almost one third of the volume (pp. 107-55) is taken 
up by a fresh and lucid translation, out of juristic German, of a constitution whose 
grammatical intricacies have baffled many a previous scholar. For this splendid service, 
which must have been uninspiring and tedious in the extreme, the world of post- 
war scholarship stands deeply in debt to the author. 

Marrone W, Granam, University of California at Los Angeles 


BEMUHUNG UM OESTERREICH: DAS SCHEITERN DES ZOLLUNIONSPLANS 
VON 1931. By Julius Curtius, (Heidelberg, Car] Winter, Universititsverlag, 1947, pp. 
106, License U.S.W. 1007.) Julius Curtius, Stresemann’s successor in 1929 as foreign 
minister, attempts to correct what he considers fallacious assumptions regarding the 
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Austro-German customs union project of 1931, Since Curtius” original manuscript, 
written shortly after his resignation in 1931, was lost when Russia occupied eastern 
Germany, the present work represents a recapitulation based on memory and on such 
papers as he was able to consult. Curtius reaffirms that the purpose of the tariff union 
was purely economic. As a major thesis, he states that such unions between states 
unequal in size have tended to preserve, rather than to endanger, the independence 
of the smaller state. Through such a union the latter gained access to wider markets 
and the resultant economic prosperity made unnecessary a closer political union. 
Curtius cites numerous precedents, such as the tariff union between imperial Ger- 
many and Luxemburg, to demonstrate his case. He labels as completely unfounded 
the charge (again lately repeated by Charles A. Gulick, Austria from Habsburg to 
Hitler, and by André Francois-Poncet, Souvenirs d'une Ambassade à Berlin) that 
Chancellor Briining and he had taken up the customs union plan largely in order to 
show some diplomatic success to counter the growing strength of National Socialism. 
Although Curtius concedes that the attempted tariff union constituted a “risk,” he 
states that all German representatives to the major capitals of Europe had assured him 
that, after an initial storm of protests, all countries ultimately would accommodate 
themselves to the economic necessities of the situation. Curtius believes that he and 
Schober, Austrian foreign minister, thought more in a European sense than those 
who finally vetoed the union—Bene§ and Briand. The latter might well have tolerated 
the union; they could have rendered it harmless from their point of view by ex- 
panding it into a broader European union. Many of the subsequent tensions and 
crises might thereby have been forestalled. 
Oscar J. Hammen, Montana State University 
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MINISTERO PER LA COSTITUENTE: RAPPORTO DELLA COMMISSIONE 
ECONOMICA PRESENTATO ALL’ ASSEMBLEA COSTITUENTE. [Part] IV, 
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AMERICA IN PERSPECTIVE: THE UNITED STATES THROUGH FOREIGN 
EYES. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by Henry Steele Commager. (New 
York, Random House, 1947, pp. xxiv, 389, $4.00.) This anthology of conclusions, 
rather than merely observations, makes both good bedside and collateral reading. 
There is no eccentricity in the selection and editing of these thirty-five foreign com- 
mentators. When Professor Commager does intrude, it is with a stimulating intro- 
duction because the subject matter is bound always to raise many questions of high 
importance. Someone once argued that before One World could be achieved, there 
had to be resolved the two “United States’—that which we are and that which the 
rest of the world takes us to be. The title does affirm that these writers have perspec- 
tive. The editor does not claim to justify the selections upon a scale of influence they 
may have exercised abroad, though certainly some of the writers like Bryce, de Toc- 
queville, Dickens, and Brogan are known to have exercised considerable influence upon 
foreign readers. Commager does find a real unity emerging from the variety, that 
“America meant much the same thing”—equality, experimentation, materialism, 
exalted morals, chivalry, hope; he concludes, “the most profound interpreters of 
America returned a verdict that ranged from sympathy to enthusiasm.” 

Ricuarp H, HENDEL, Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN THROUGH THEIR BOOKS, 1700-1835. By Monica Kiefer. 
Foreword by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1948, pp. 248, $3.50.) This book is another excellent illustration of the fact that the 
history of education speaks through many tongues. Here the author discusses many 
conditions surrounding the lives of children by a careful study and analysis of their 
books from 1700 to 1835, when Calvinism and extreme pietism worked powerfully 
over their lives and the lives of their parents as well. The idea of “otherworldliness” 
was strong in education and in other deep-seated human interests. The author has 
made the study and analysis very well, and the book makes lively reading about the 
manners and morals, religion, health and recreation, and the general education of 
children. In those days before psychology had made them mere chemical episodes, 
children were considered imps of the devil; and the devil had to be beaten or fright- 
ened or otherwise taken out of them. The Bible along with the New England Primer, 
a fruitful source of stern theological knowledge which “taught millions to read and 
not one to sin,” were sturdy and effective instruments for the eradication or regulation 
of depravity in the young. Many years were to pass before a humane view of children 
could develop. Until Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and other books with some 
humor and some absurdities in them appeared, the “mental pabulum of Godly chil- 
dren” and those less so was grim stuff. Wiggleworth’s Day of Doom, Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs and Pilgrim’s Progress were not designed to make children happy. Samuel 
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Goodrich (“Peter Parley”), prolific producer of textbooks, “denounced such stories as 
Red Riding Hood and such nonsense rhymes as ‘Hey Diddle Diddle’ as being un- 
christian and unwholesome food for young minds” (pp. 24-25). It was not until 
Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy and the work of Mark Twain and Kipling came along 
that heroes could be found in “bad boys” whose backslidings and mischievous pranks 
shocked earlier generations, Safer for the young was War with the Devil, or the 
Young Man’s Conflict with the Powers of Darkness. Even the physical health of 
children was attended to, if at all, through superstition and conjecture, and disease, 
both physical and mental, was generally looked upon as a visitation of providence. 
There were many “snares of the old deluder.” Only a few allusions to toys are found 
in books for children during the period covered by this study. Play was looked upon 
as sinful and idleness positively immoral. The author has made a gloomy subject into 
attractive reading and added substantially to the materials in the social and educational 
history of this country. Encar W., Knicut, University of North Carolina 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES: AN INTERPRETATION, By William Warren Sweet. 
(Nashville, Abington-Cokesbury, 1948, pp. 153, $1.50.) Professor Sweet compresses into 
this little volume the results of a lifetime of research and thinking on American church 
history. The seven chapters, originally delivered as the John Beckly Lectures before the 
British Methodist Conference in 1946, explain why the “typically American Protestant 
churches are so exceptionally socially-minded.” Beginning with the triumph in colonial 
America of the left-wing brand of Protestantism that emerged from the Reformation, 
they demonstrate how the impact of environmental factors, the influence of immigrant 
and Negro sects, the rise of revivalism, and the growth of Arminianism have all re- 
sulted in an activism, theological and institutional, which Professor Sweet considers 
the essence of American Protestantism. Noting with alarm the trend toward quietism 
that began in Europe and spread to the United States in the period of disillusionment 
following the two world wars, he concludes with a plea for a revived energetic social 
gospel. “God pity us,” he writes, “and the world if the time ever comes when we shall 
throw all the burden on the Lord and fold our hands and acquiesce.” For humani- 
tarians both within and without the churches this book will provide heart-warming 
reading; for historians it offers a stimulating interpretation of the basic trends in 
American church history. Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON, Northwestern University 


THE JOURNALS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. Edited by Mason Wade. Two volumes. 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947, pp. xxv, 381; 385-718, $10.00.) The average 
reader will find this work a mixture of great interest and unbearably tedious minutiae. 
But for those of us who have vacationed year after year in Parkman’s beloved White 
Mountains and can follow him on every step of his trails, who have known the nooks 
and crannies of his Boston and Berkshires, who have studied Quebec and Montreal, as 
he did, for their quintessence, whose European trails and studies have paralleled his 
own—for such, the minutiae themselves become items of utmost importance. By their 
very smallness they show us how the magic of genius transmutes the dross of everyday 
detail into the gold of great historical literature. Both the average reader and the critical 
historian will applaud the Oregon Trail journal of 1846. Here we can test Parkman 
the man with Parkman the author. Though Parkman was a social snob of the first 
order and shows it completely and unequivocably in this diary, the reader of any class 
will recognize in it far greater merit than in the reworked form that we have known 
hitherto. For we can swallow snobbery if it is flavored with honesty, spiced with 
candor, and topped off with the meringue of artistry. When he revamped the diary in 
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an endeavor to meet the literary style of his day, Parkman published a book that was 
pale where the original was bright, and a little over-nice where the diary was brutal 
but strong. The scholarship of the editor is nothing short of amazing. One expects 
a Guggenheim fellow in historical research to know the ins and outs of Paris archives, 
but this man outdoes the trained historian in the latter’s own field. I went over his 
lists of manuscript maps, his references to seventeenth century savants, his bibliog- 
raphies of works in the field of French and British exploration in the New World, and 
even tried to trip him up on some phases of La Salle’s career that are known to only 
a few, but he emerged unscathed. The books are manufactured in beautiful format, 
with superb illustrations, handy end-paper maps of Parkman’s wanderings, pages and 
pages of explanatory notes, and a meticulous index. They will be a treasure in anyone’s 
library, but especially in the historian’s. 
Grace Lez Nure, Minnesota Historical Society 


- CONFEDERATE BLOCKADE RUNNING THROUGH BERMUDA, 1861-1865: 
LETTERS AND CARGO MANIFESTS. Edited by Frank E. Vandiver. (Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1947, pp. xliv, 155, $3.00.) As the Union blockade of the 
Southern ports grew tighter in 1862, it became necessary to find an entrepót for the 
transfer of goods from the slow, bulky steamers that crossed the Atlantic to small, 
light-draft, speedy vessels capable of slipping by the Union ships to the Confederate 
coast. For political as well as geographic reasons, Bermuda was an obvious choice. 
It is therefore no accident that Bermuda should be the source of documents that throw 
light, not only on the last lap but on the whole course of the Southern life line of 
supplies. Two types of documents appear in this volume. Part I contains selections 
from five letter books. The first four are those of John Tory Bourne, Confederate 
commercial agent in Bermuda; the fifth is that of Major Smith Stansbury, command- 
ing officer of the Confederate ordnance depot in Bermuda. Part II consists of the cargo 
manifests, found in the customhouse at St. George’s, Bermuda, of the ships that ran 
the blockade from 1862 to 1865. Together these documents provide helpful source 
material on Confederate activities in Bermuda, on the men involved in the work, and 
on related commercial problems. The manifests show clearly the broad range and the 
order of magnitude of the supplies required and obtained by the Confederacy and 
the nature of the ships used in the Bermuda-Confederate States run. Mr, Vandiver’s 
introduction is a survey of the whole struggle to maintain the flow of war materials, 
medical supplies, and clothing from England to the South. Aside from using the 
papers he has edited, he sums up the literature already in existence, but with particular 
emphasis on the problems of the Southern agents, their fights with each other, and 
the role of Bermuda in what he calls “the most successful, large-scale campaign at- 
tempted by the South.” Witam Diamond, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR OF THE PACIFIC. By Herbert Mill- 
ington. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 535.] (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. 172, $2.50.) Latin American statesmen have often 
pointed to James G. Blaine’s activities in relation to the war of the Pacific as a horrible 
example of “bungling diplomacy” on the part of the United States. However, Mr. 
Blaine is certainly not to blame for all the mistakes of those days, although the author 
may think so. It is more likely that none of the three secretaries of state during the 
conflict really appreciated what the commotion along the Pacific coast of South 
America was all about. In studying this period one wonders whether the State De- 
partment ever learns anything from the lessons of history which concern Latin 
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America, But it is no longer a question whether Latin American statesmen ever forget 
the lessons of history when relations with the United States are concerned. Dr. Milling- 
ton, in this doctoral dissertation, points out in his first sentence that the war of the 
Pacific (1879-1883) is chiefly significant to students of United States diplomatic his- 
tory because our government's efforts were directed largely toward stopping the conflict 
and controlling the results—both of which objectives, it should be noted, we failed to 
accomplish as we had hoped. Plans to achieve these two results were worked out by 
secretaries Evarts and Blaine (or perhaps in spite of them), and were carried on by 
the latter’s successor, Freelinghuysen. Perhaps here it should be stated that a prime mo- 
tive for Blaine’s diplomatic activities was to bring about peace in the hemisphere so 
that he could convene the First International Conference of American States. He be- 
lieved, rightly of course, that peace was essential to United States trade with the coun- 
tries south of us, knowing full well that one cannot put one’s hand in another’s pocket 
unless that person is a friend. Hence, much of the diplomacy of Blaine was based, in 
a mildly desperate way, on a desire to achieve at any price, peace for his neighbors and 
profit for his country. In telling the story of our diplomatic relations with the bellig- 
erents, the author has used the standard references (and unfortunately few others) 
which he lists in an all too brief and often inaccurate five-page bibliography. In his * 
first chapter he summarizes briefly the history of the countries concerned in the con- 
flict. His following chapters, with numerous typographical and some factual errors, 
are entitled “Neutral Rights,’ “Unofficial Mediation and the Arica Conference,” 
“Pugilistic’ Economic Diplomacy,” and “The Dawning of a New Era.” With the 
publication of this book and another study which is about to appear (with somewhat 
different emphasis), it would seem that the subject has been treated adequately. Some 
persons, however, may still wish to see examined the reaction of public opinion to the 
diplomacy of the war of the Pacific as found in newspaper accounts, memoirs, letters, 
and above all pamphlets. Such a study undoubtedly will not affect, and certainly will 
not alter, the essential facts. Dr. Millington has written an interesting book which 
may be read with profit not only by students of the period but by United States - 
diplomats who seek careers in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. 

A. Curtis Witeus, George Washington University 


MICHIGAN AND THE CLEVELAND ERA: SKETCHES OF UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN STAFF MEMBERS AND ALUMNI WHO SERVED THE CLEVE- 
LAND ADMINISTRATIONS, 1885-89, 1893-97. Edited by Earl D. Babst and Lewis 
G. Vander Velde. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1948, pp. xi, 372, $2.50.) 
One naturally asks why the Cleveland era was chosen. The answer is simple. Don M. 
Dickinson, L.L.B. 1867, had become in 1884 a member of the Democratic National 
Committee. An ardent admirer and supporter of Cleveland, he soon was a close friend 
and adviser of the Democratic candidate. He was appointed Postmaster General in 
1887. In the campaign of 1892, he was Cleveland’s manager and chairman of the 
National Committee. He was naturally the chief dispenser of patronage in both ad- 
ministrations. He was literally the deus ex machina who lifted so many Michigan 
alumni to public office, The editors have selected thirteen men who were pre-eminent 
in this period, One may question the inclusion of two of them: John B. Sill and 
William E. Quinby. Sill can hardly be called an alumnus of the university, as his 
only connection with it was as regent. Moreover, his service in the minor post of 
minister to Korea was, to put it charitably, undistinguished. Quinby, the eminent 
editor of the Detroit Free Press, served four years as minister to the Netherlands. Of 
this service the writers say, “There is little in the record to indicate what his activities 
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were while abroad.” In other cases also the writers were similarly embarrassed. The 
result is a plethora of genealogical and biographical detail, that depresses even a re- 
viewer who holds three Michigan degrees. Of the eleven others, two were members 
of the Cabinet, three were assistant secretaries, three were appointed to diplomatic posts 
(President Angell twice). There were nine appointments to important administrative 
positions, notably those of Thomas M. Cooley as first chairman and Henry C. Adams 
as first statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Last, but not least in in- 
fluence, was that of Henry T. Thurber as private secretary to the President for the 
second term, Michigan alumni who are not informed about the early history of the 
university and all students of western migration will be interested in the fact that six 
of these men were born in New York, two in New England, one in Scotland, only 
three in Michigan, and only one farther west. All entered public life from the Middle 
West; ten from Michigan, one each from Illinois, Nebraska, and Ohio. 
J. M. Thomas, University of Minnesota 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AND THE MANILA CAMPAIGN. Compiled by Commander 
Nathan Sargent, U.S.N., with a Foreword by Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, U.S.N., 
and an Introduction by Commodore Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. (Washington, Naval 
Historical Foundation, 1947, pp. xvi, 128, $3.00.) To compensate for the paucity of 
official records of the Manila campaign, Admiral Dewey, after his return to Washing- 
ton, gave to his aide, Commander Nathan Sargent, the task of compiling a narrative 
of events from Dewey’s assumption of command of the Asiatic Station to the capture 
of Manila. The resulting manuscript, competently written under Dewey’s eye from 
documents and personal information supplied by him and other participants-and at- 
tested by the admiral under the date of November 10, 1904, is source material of con- 
siderable importance; but inasmuch as it was used by Dewey in the writing of his 
Autobiography (1913), by L. H. Healy and L. Kutner in their biography, The Admiral 
(1944), and by Professor Thomas A. Bailey in the preparation of his article, “Dewey 
and the Germans at Manila Bay” (American Historical Review, October, 1939), its 
publication a half century after the events it describes throws little if any new light 
upon those events, In his account of the capture of Manila, August 13, 1898, the author 
describes the well-known maneuver of the British squadron, which placed it between 
Dewey and the German cruisers, and remarks that the movement “no doubt was as 
thoroughly understood by the foreign men-of-war as it was appreciated by our own” 
(p. 84). If this comment were really contemporary, it would be important, but since 
it was presumably written after the incident had been inflated by H. C. Lodge and 
others, it does not impair Professor Bailey’s conclusion that the British were merely 
seeking a better spot from which to observe the bombardment. Illuminating is the 
rejoicing of the author, speaking we assume for the admiral, over the fact that the 
signing of the peace protocol in Washington on August 12 was not known in Manila 
in time to prevent the assault of the thirteenth. “. . . it was a matter of infinite satis- 
faction that the result was due to the guns of our fleet, to the bravery of our troops, and 
to the threatened demonstration on the Spanish coast, rather than to the efforts of 
diplomacy” (p. 89). JuLius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo 


THE MEDAL OF HONOR OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. Prepared by the 
Public Information Division of the Army. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1948, pp. vii, 468, $4.50.) This volume finely printed and bound is the result of the 
research of Thomas W. Huntington, whose findings were written up by John F. 
Kanes. The medal of honor was authorized in 186r. Since that date it has been be- 
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stowed on 2,116 men. The distribution by wars shows 1,200 for deeds of valor in the 
Civil War, 416 in Indian campaigns, 30 for the war with Spain, 95 in World War I 
(the conditions were redefined in 1918), 8 to unknown soldiers and to Admiral Greeley 
and Charles A. Lindbergh, and 292 for World War II. The volume gives the names, 
records, and states of origin of all recipients. The historical section is well done and 
surveys the development of the idea from Washington’s day to date. The volume is 
organized and indexed to make it easy to consult, It is a credit to the Public Informa- 
tion Division of the Army and to that unsung publisher, the Government Printing 
Office. G.S.F, 


PRINT PAPER PENDULUM: GROUP PRESSURES AND THE PRICE OF NEWS- 
PRINT. By L. Ethan Ellis. (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1948, pp. ix, 
215, $3.00.) This book presents an interesting narrative of the efforts of two pressure’ 
groups, newspaper publishers and newsprint manufacturers, to influence the price of 
newsprint. Beginning with the wood-pulp era of 1878-1897, the author traces, in color- 
ful and engaging language, the successive attempts of publishers to obtain cheaper 
newsprint and pulp. Their attacks were at first leveled in two directions, toward the 
reduction of tariffs and the unearthing of monopolistic and price-rigging tactics. In an 
era of trust-busting it was but natural that the bogey of combination should be raised, 
But early attempts at monopoly-hunting proved less fruitful to publishers than tariff- 
lowering; hence emphasis was shifted in that direction. In the tariff fights preceding. 
the acts of 1883, 1890, 1894, and 1897, the two opposing groups bitterly contested the 
outcome. For a time the balance swung slightly in favor of the manufacturers, and 
tariffs came down but slowly. However, after the turn of the century when it became 
apparent that American pulpwood resources could not supply the rapidly increasing 
needs of publishers, Congress bowed to the superior pressure of the press, and news- 
print and pulp were put on the free list. Newsprint manufacturing forthwith pro- 
ceeded to shift to Canada. The demand for newsprint continued apace, and the nations 
became embroiled in World War I. The balance then swung in favor of manufacturers, 
and prices and profits rose in a spectacular manner. The ever-vigilant American News- 
paper Publishers Association, however, marshaled its forces and elicited the help of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice. Evidence of combi- 
nation and monopolistic tactics were sought, and the commission, after lengthy in- 
vestigation, issued a sweeping condemnation of jobbers and manufacturers. Meanwhile, 
in an effort to control prices and distribute production more equitably to small pub- 
lishers, drastic legislation was introduced in Congress seeking to have the govern- 
ment “supervise, control and regulate . . .’ the production and distribution of pulp 
and paper.” This measure, although defeated, indicated the lengths to which certain 
publishers were willing to go. Falling prices in 1921 brought gradual relief to pub- 
lishers, and, with the case against the manufacturers settled by the acceptance of pleas 
of nolo contendere, pressure by the publishers was relaxed. Subsequent overexpansion 
and excess production in Canada depressed the price of newsprint at an alarming rate. ` 


\~ 


N 


Manufacturers attempted to curtail production and bolster prices by the formation of . } 


central selling agencies. The provincial premiers of Ontario and Quebec were also 
‘asked to intercede on their behalf. Again the publishers demanded and obtained an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. Political pressure, however, was un- 
necessary, for the depression of the early thirties brought successively lower prices, and 
‘manufacturers’ price-fixing attempts were largely abortive. The publishers, neverthe- 
less, continued their vigilance and thwarted all efforts by American or Canadian 
manufacturers to insert a price-fixing clause in the newsprint code of the N.R.A. 
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The narrative thus ends with the pendulum well over on the side of the publishers. 
One wonders why the period 1929-1936 was not extended to 1939, a more logical end- 
ing place, since it marked the beginning of another swing in the pendulum. Will the 
overproduction and depression period of 1922-1929 find a counterpart in the decade 
ahead? The most serious weakness of this study stems from the author’s exclusive de- 
pendence on American information. No complete or accurate appraisal of the actions or 
motives of newsprint manufacturers can be obtained without the Canadian materials. 
Apart from this limitation, however, the book is outstanding as a piece of careful 
research, J. A. Gurus, State College of Washington 


WOODROW WILSON: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS PUBLISHED WRIT- 
INGS, ADDRESSES, AND PUBLIC PAPERS, By Laura Shearer Turnbull, Curator 
of the Woodrow Wilson Collection, Princeton University Library. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1948, pp. vi, 173, $2.00.) The editor has checked, corrected, 
pruned, rearranged, and brought up to date Howard Seavoy Leach's massive bibliog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson, which was split among three volumes of the Baker-Dodd 
edition of The Public Papers (1925-27). The result is a compact listing of more than 
a thousand pieces, useful for anyone undertaking a study of Wilson, though admittedly 
not a definitive bibliography. A separate section, noting newspaper reports of Wilson's' 
public statements and papers for the period 1910-12, displays the industry of its con- 
tributor, Arthur S, Link, but might well have been absorbed into the main part of the 
bibliography; at least fifteen of its seventy-six references are partial or complete repeti- 
tions of Miss Turnbull’s entries. There has been added a list of one hundred books 
about Woodrow Wilson’s life and work, judiciously selected by Katharine E. Brand. 

Vincent L, Eaton, Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES: THE STORY OF POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 
AND CAMPAIGNS. By Henry Luther Stoddard. Edited by Francis W. Leary. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948, pp. 224, $3.00.) This is the story, journalistically told, 
of the contests for the United States presidency from the first nominating convention 
in 1832 through the last Roosevelt campaign. It attempts to do in popular style what 
Edward Stanwood undertook to do in a more scholarly way many years ago in his 
History of the Presidency. Only the first two chapters can be considered analytical, The 
first analyzes the presidential nominating convention somewhat extravagantly as the 
“closest approach the world has ever known to government by direct choice of its 
citizens.” The second analyzes the backgrounds, geographical representation, and 
political strengths of some of the presidential candidates of America’s historic parties. 
The remainder of the volume describes certain picturesque campaigns, emphasizing 
especially those of 1840, 1860, 1880, 1884, 1896, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1928, 1932, and 1944. 
While almost entirely descriptive this latter part presents many shrewd and interesting 
side lights on the men who wanted to be president and the methods by which they 
sought to gratify their ambition. The emphasis which the author gives to the show- 
manship of candidates, the intraparty maneuverings for position, the political deals 
in back rooms, and the rough-and-tumble demonstrations on the convention floor sug- 
gests that he regards those elements as more important than ideological questions and 
political platforms, as indeed they may well be. He tempers his panegyrics on the 
essential democracy of the nominating convention with an admission that “perhaps 
the results have not always placed in the White House the man best fitted by experience 
for ideal leadership and great responsibilities.” He obviously feels that certain presi- 
dents, chosen as party nominees by this process, were better champions of American 
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democracy than others. Theodore Roosevelt, with whose Bull Moose campaign Stod- 
dard was closely identified, remains his beau ideal of a president. Apart from the 
Progressive party convention of 1912, however, the book almost entirely ignores third- 
party conventions, some of which are certainly among the most dramatic in American 
history. It should be noted too that the generalization that “no Republican has ever 
been renominated by his party following defeat at the polls” needs to be revised in the 
light of the action taken by the Republican convention at Philadelphia in 1948. This 
book was based not only upon the author’s long personal experience with nominating 
conventions going back to 1884 but also upon considerable research. It was begun 
when he was well past eighty and, remaining uncompleted at his death at the age of 
eighty-five, was finished by his literary associate Francis W. Leary. It was a courageous 
undertaking for an octogenarian and represents a creditable record of performance 
by a man who, in Mr. Leary's words, was a “kind, gracious, great gentleman . . . re- 
flecting in his personality the America of another day.” 
Donato Marquanb Dozer, University Park, Maryland 


AMERICAN OPINION ON WORLD AFFAIRS IN THE ATOMIC AGE. By Leonard 
S. Cottrell, [r., and Sylvia Eberhart. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1948, pp. 
xxi, 152, $2.50.) This interpretative summary remains very important in spite of any 
impact of incidents since the two extensive or polling surveys of 6,000 respondents and 
the two intensive interviewing surveys, which used the area-sampling procedure on 
I,200 citizens, conducted before and after the 1946 Bikini atom bomb experiment. 
The book seeks to ascertain not just “opinion” but the American “frame of mind.” 
Half of the book is devoted to illustrative interviews and details of the survey ques- 
tions and answers which should prove stimulating to the historian, In August, 1946, 
for example, two per cent of the American people had never heard of the atom bomb. 
The reviewer has no data on how American historians riow regard such public opinion 
studies. When in time there has been created a mass of polls on almost all subjects, 
presumably historians will have to cope with such results. Probably this book and 
similar testings will be taken as an “ominous sample” (New York Times headline) of 
American public ignorance on world affairs, A third of us could not explain the pur- 
pose of the United Nations a year after its establishment, and the same number of us 
“live in a world that psychologically does not include foreign affairs.” The authors 
conclude that “this study points to the need for greater effort and skill in focusing the 
attention of large segments of the public on the problems of our relations with other 
countries and on the related problems of the control of atomic energy” and “the people 
need a clearer perception of the world as a total dynamic situation of interacting parts” 
(p. 59). Here one might suggest there needs to be similar searching studies of the 
“frame of mind” of foreign peoples. A few interpretations can be cited. “Examples 
could be multiplied almost endlessly from the files of public opinion surveys to show 
that the reactions to a proposal made in general terms [e.g., “co-operation” ] differ 
widely from reactions to what is essentially the same proposal made in specific terms” 
(p. 8). Those who think at all specifically about our international relations think about 
Russia, and it is added that our feelings about Russia seem to be based far less on 
ideological grounds than on a general belief that Russia is indifferent to all values ex- 
cept self-interest (pp. 26, 49). While a large majority of the public is convinced of the 
tremendous destructive power of the bomb, this has not served to intensify concern 
with our international relations; a majority of the people also believes there is nothing 
they can do to help prevent war (pp. 20, 29). 

Ricuarp H. Heinper, Washington, D. C. 
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THE CANDIDATES, OR, THE HUMOURS OF A VIRGINIA ELECTION: A 
COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. By Colonel Robert Munford, of Mecklenburg, in Vir- 
ginia- Edited with an Introduction by Jay B. Hubbell and Douglass Adair. (Williams- 
burg, William and Mary Quarterly, 1948, pp. 43, $1.50.) Robert Munford, who died 
in 1784, was an amateur in letters but a man of wide experience in eighteenth century 
Virginia politics. For this reason, his satirical three-act play about a Virginia election 
is better as a historical document than as drama. Even so it has an assured place in 
American literary history because it is the first of a long line of American political 
satires and is one of the earliest of native American comedies, One does not have to 
make much allowance for the “satiric glee” of this “biting tale” to get an accurate 
description of Virginia elections a few years before the American Revolution. The 
account of what went on at the courthouse while the votes were being taken is brief. 
On this subject one can learn more from other sources such as the original poll sheets 
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and contested election cases. But Munford is supreme in describing the motives, am- 
bitions, tricks, and vote-getting techniques of the candidates, such as joining interests, 
flattering the voters, making extravagant promises, dispensing liquor, and giving 
treats. The comedy reflects the interrelation of politics and society, the attitudes of 
the times, and the customs of the people, matters which Munford knew too well to 
discuss analytically; but Douglass Adair, one of the editors of the present edition, 
makes good use of this play as a window for seeing the structure of society and political 
habits of eighteenth century Virginia. The other editor, Jay B. Hubbell, writes with 
authority about Munford's life and the place of the play in American literature. The 
Candidates was written about the year 1770. It was put into print in Petersburg in 
1798 as part of a collection of Munford’s works. The present attractively printed and 
ably edited small book in an offprint from the William and Mary Quarterly of April, 
1948. CHarLEs S. Sypnor, Duke University 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE TENNESSEE. Volume I, THE NEW RIVER: CIVIL WAR TO TVA. By 
Donald Davidson. [Rivers of America.] (New York, Rinehart, 1948, pp. 377, $3.50.) 
Professor Davidson’s second volume on the Tennessee River opens with the Civil War 
campaign of the Union forces to secure control of the river. About a third of the book 
pertains to this story. This part is brilliantly written and makes exciting reading. It is 
good history, presented with a competent appreciation of the importance of the 
Tennessee in the Federal strategy of securing control of, or wrecking, the Confederacy’s 
transportation system. This is probably the best, brief, connected account written on the 
Tennessee phase. In his description of Reconstruction in the state of Tennessee David- 
son gives a refreshing treatment that is marked by a well-informed and perceptive 
interpretation. The postwar influx of social rebuilders, a new variety of “Utopians,” 
is treated as a recurrence of the old lure of this land as a place to make dreams come 
true. The author takes note of the ambitious Northerners, including ex-soldiers, who 
came with their eyes on the iron, coal, and timber resources, married local girls, 
identified themselves with the tasks of rebuilding, stimulated the growth of cities and 
industry, and reared a generation that became “more Southern than the Southerners.” 
He notes, too, that the movement was not all one way. Out of the valley emerged such 
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men as Adolph S. Ochs, the journalistic titan, who acquired the tottering New York 
Times and made it world' famous. The chapter, “Trials by Jury and Otherwise,” por- 
trays the poignant effects upon the valley of the Scopes trial and the Scottshoro case. 
The false impressions arising from an advertising stunt provoked the horrified scriven- 
ings of some humorless and provincial outsiders who advertised the people of the valley 
as ignoramuses and Bible-belt morons, The interference of outsiders in both cases was 
an insult from which there was no immediate redress. The passing of the steamboat is 
chronicled with sympathy and sadness. The coming of the motor-driven towboats is 
viewed with an intimation of reproach for the new river development that accom- 
modates them, It is unfortunate that Professor Davidson’s assignment required the 
inclusion of the latest phase of Valley history. For his handling of TVA has impaired 
the value of an otherwise admirable book. This, the most gratifying story in the history 
of national conservation, is presented with a perverse and myopic interpretation that 
does the author little credit—except, perhaps, in the eyes of the haters of TVA and all 
its works, Some of his criticisms are, indeed, valid. But his commendatory statements 
appear as reluctant as a small boy yielding to castor oil. He gives the impression that 
TVA was bad because it was a government corporation, imported from outside the 
Valley, and not subject to local control—a fact that to many seems one of its virtues. 
His chapters on the new order of things are lamentations for the good old days, and 
for the good bottom lands now covered by the dammed waters in the Kingdom of 
Kilowatt. A “Miniver Cheevy,” scorning the new, the author finds it hard to admit 
much good in this instrument of progress, But the main facts are given, and, over- 
looking the personal bias, the part on the TVA is readable and instructive, thus com- 
pleting the first good history of the Tennessee River and its valley. 
Curver H. Smitu, University af Chattanooga 


SKETCHES OF IOWA AND WISCONSIN. By John Plumbe, Jr. (lowa City, State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1948, pp. xvii, 103, $4.00.) Iowa Territory was only a year 
old when John Plumbe published his Sketches in 1839. The work of a typical frontier 
booster, it did much to draw settlers to the new territory extending from the Missouri ` 
border northward along the west bank of the Mississippi. Those who owned the 
booklet must have read and reread it, and then passed it on to others, for the few 
copies that have survived show evidences of hard wear. In his introduction to the 
present edition, Dr. William J. Petersen, superintendent of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, notes that only twenty-one copies of the original book are now known. Thus 
it is today “one of the rarest lowana gems.” The Iowa society, hawever, has made it 
possible to buy for four dollars a better copy than can be consulted in any of the 
nineteen libraries possessing first editions. The reprint, according to Dr. Petersen, is a 
composite affair, for which were reproduced the text of one copy, the front cover and 
title page of another, the back cover of a third, and the map of still another. A few 
minor typographical errors were corrected; otherwise the reprint “follows the original 
line for line and page for page.” His title notwithstanding, Plumbe’s Iowa clistrict took 
in a large section of the present state of Minnesota, but no part of Wisconsin. The 
author quoted at length from his contemporaries, like Albert Lea, who extolled the 
beauties and the prospects of the area. The favorable “Report of the Delegates of the 
Mississippi Emigration Society” of Toronto, Canada, is printed in full; from a Pitts- 
burgh newspaper Plumbe drew an account of a “fashionable tour” up the Mississippi 
to Fort Snelling and the Falls of St. Anthony. It should perhaps be noted that as long 
ago as 1925 Plumbe’s narrative was reprinted in the Annals of lowa. The earlier ver- 
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sion, however, had neither the contemporary flavor of this facsimile reprint nor the 
useful setting provided by Dr. Petersen’s informing “Historical Introduction.” 
Bertua L. Hesron, Minnesota Historical Society 


MINING CAMPS: A STUDY IN AMERICAN FRONTIER GOVERNMENT. By 
Charles Howard Shinn. Introduction by Joseph Henry Jackson. (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948, pp. xxvi, 291, vii, $4.00.) This book is primarily a study in American 
frontier government. It concerns an extraordinary period in history, the gold rush to 
California, when men in large numbers were thrown together in a remote area with- 
out the restraining influence of law and order. True, California had been a part of 
Mexico and had well-established rules and.customs, but these affected only the sparse 
settlements extending from San Diego to Sonoma and did not exercise any practical 
contro] over the unoccupied mountainous area where the gold was found. In other 
words, the miners flocked to the virgin foothills and mountains, where they soon 
found it necessary to create new social regulations for their own preservation. Shinn, 
who had come to California as a boy in the early fifties, grew up in the decade fol- 
lowing the gold rush excitement. He was educated at the College School, later the 
University of California, and taught school in various parts of the state, traveled about, 
and learned much about the history of the period. Later he went to Johns Hopkins to 
continue his studies, attracted by its president, Daniel Coit Gilman, who had' been 
president of the University of California. There, in an environment of learning and 
scholarship, Shinn undertook the serious study of California’s frontier development in 
the decades which he himself knew much about, and which culminated in this vol- 
ume, originally published in 1885. Beginning with a review of European mining sys- 
tems in ancient and medieval times, Shinn traced them to the United States, to the 
Spanish-American colonies, especially Mexico, and on up to California. There he found 
the Spanish alcalde system effective in local government, and he gives one of the best 
accounts ever written of how it functioned. With the coming of the miners, he un- 
folds, in detail, the story of their experiences, from the inauguration of the earliest 
mining courts to the development of a full-fledged system of miners’ law and order. 
Mining camp grew into town government; in short, the country soon outgrew the 
disorderly days of the early miners and took on the aspect of a mature society. “The 
habit of law and regulation was planted in these Argonauts before they reached the 
diggings, and the influence of their understanding of the need for law, won through 
hard experience, was felt far beyond the period and the place. These men who had 
worked out practical methods of self-government the hard way moved out to new 
communities... . Wherever they went they remembered the discipline of their Sierra 
camps.” So writes Joseph Henry Jackson in introducing the book. Shinn understood this 
transformation. His account of it is one of the classics of frontier social growth. 

Grorce P. Hammonn, University of California 


GOLD, GUNS, AND GHOST TOWNS. By W. 4. Chalfant. (Stanford, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, pp. xi, 175, $3.00.) For fifty-five years W. A, Chalfant was editor 
of a small-town newspaper at Bishop, in California’s Owens Valley, near the Nevada 
boundary. What W. A. White did for Kansas, Chalfant did for this desert mining 
country east of the Sierra Nevada. For years his historical sketches of mining camp 
life and of ghost towns appeared in his paper, the Inyo Register. The present volume 
includes what pu~port to be the choicest selections from his two earlier books, Outposts 
of Civilization (1928) and Tales of the Pioneers (1942), both now out of print. His 
locale extends from the eastern slope of the California Sierra, to Nevada’s Utah border. 
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The first chapter, and perhaps the best, consists of the reminiscences of his father as a 
boy pioneer of ’49 in the Feather River placer diggings. That on Shorty Harris is also 
by another writer. Among the ghost camps sketched are Bodie, Lundy, and Monoville 
in California; Aurora, Virginia City, Pioche, Hamilton, Columbus, and El Dorado in 
Nevada, Death Valley is here omitted. Compared with Rodman Paul’s California Gold, 
similar in theme, Chalfant’s work is not so solid or thorough an account. Without 
documentation and written first as journalism, it is clear that Chalfant had made a 
study of the chief printed authorities, Steeped in mining camp lore from the boom 
days of his Nevada Comstock boyhood, he spent years collecting the written and oral 
versions of oldtimers. He had a gift for anecdote, and is at his best in describing people, 
unique and picturesque local characters especially, and incident, usually violent in 
nature. Best at portraying the colorful, he had much interest also in the topography 
and natural history of the area that he made his own. The final chapter is a minor 
literary classic, as an impressionistic essay on dead mining camps and ghost towns 
today. A few errors are noted. The Italian woodchoppers were killed at Eureka, not 
Elko (p. 82). The enemy of Justice Field shot by Neagle was named Terry, not Levy 
(p. 83). Chalfant was a bit naive and uncritical to accept the story exactly as aged 
Senator Stewart told it (pp. 126-29) regarding John (not James) Wesley North, 
Nevada judicial corruption, and resignations at Stewart’s demand. The Stanford Press 
has issued a volume handsome in appearance. 
Austin E, Hutcueson, University of Nevada 
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THE INCA CONCEPT OF SOVEREIGNTY AND THE SPANISH ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN PERU. By Charles Gibson. [University of Texas Institute of Latin-American 
Studies, Latin-American Studies, IV.] (Austin, University of Texas Press, 1948, pp. 
146.) “Sovereignty” is used in this paper to mean “kingship” or “government.” The 
author's plan is to study the rules of succession and the organization of government 
in the Inca Empire and show how the Spaniards rationalized them to fit into their 
own ideas of the rights of native rulers. Where Gibson is dealing with Spanish legal 
theory and its application by Viceroy Toledo he makes a good case, although the 
viceroy's rationalizations probably had more effect on the king's conscience than on his 
own administrative policy. The reader interested in the facts of Inca and colonial gov- 
ernment organization will be badly disappointed, however. The basic difficulty is that 
Gibson uses a most inadequate critical method to sift the items of his long and ex- 
cellent bibliography. Instead of weeding out his contradictory sources by an examina- 
tion of each author’s opportunities for knowledge, prejudices, and general reliability, 
he cites all writers, ancient and modern, more or less impartially and tries to resolve the 
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contradictions by choosing the most “logical” account for each particular situation. He 
even seems to be unaware of widespread copying among the older writers: that Acosta, 
for instance, copied from Polo, Herrera from Cieza and Acosta, Las Casas and Román 
from Molina of Santiago, and Anello Oliva from Garcilaso. In addition, he gets tangled 
up in Means’s unworkable classification of chroniclers into “Garcilasan” and “Toledan” 
schools in a way which it would take more than a review to unravel. The paper is 
diffuse, full of digressions, and easy to criticize in detail. For example, in discussing 
the Inca administration Gibson confuses the famous decimal classification of official 
posts with the posts themselves, producing a confusion comparable to what would re- 
sult from describing the organization of a United States government bureau in terms 
of civil service pay grades. The extent of the persistence of Inca organization in the 
colony is obscured because the decimal classification was lost early, whereas the pro- 
vincial nobility carried on the traditions of Inca government until the cacicazgos were 
abolished by Bolívar. Jonn HowLanD Rowe, University of California 
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CLEMENTE PÉREZ VaLDes. Un testimonio más sobre la soberanía Chilena en la región Antártica. 
Bol. Chilena Acad. Hist. (Santiago), no. 37, 1947. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Hetioporo Peres. Uma Teologia Jansenista no Brasil. Rev. Eclesiástica Brasileira. June. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


W. Eucene SmieLs, Francisco Pablo Vásquez and the Independence of Mexico. Mid-4Am., July. 
R. GERARD. Las fuerzas francesas de ocupación en México y el Cuerpo Belga del Emperador 
(1864-1867). Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D.F.), Apr. 
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Fenix F. Paravicini. La evolución constitucional de México. Anales Univ. Santo Domingo (Tru- 
jillo), nos. 39, 40, 1946. 

Franx TANNENBAUM. Personal Government in Mexico. For. Affairs, Oct. 

ANTONIO CariLLO FLORES. El desarrollo económico de México. Cuadernos Americanos (México, 
D.F.), Sept. 

Howarp F. Cuine. The Henequen Episode in Yucatan. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Autumn. 

ReywoLp E. CarLsoN. Economic Development in Central America. Ibid. 

Roscoz R. Hitt, The Nicaraguan Canal Idea to 1913. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 


DOCUMENTS 


Don Nicolás Bravo y la defensa de Chapultepec [concl.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D.F.), 
Apr. A 

Documentos sobre la sublevación de Nicaragua. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. (Managua), Apr. 

SOFONIAS SALVATIERRA, Los Aguadores en Nicaragua. Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


Cantos MARTÍNEZ Sitva. El General Santander. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Dec., 1947- 

Id. El General Cuervo. Ibid. 

El General Don Jose Francisco de San Martín, Conductor egregio de la Libertad en América. Rev. 
Mil. Naval (Montevideo), Jan. 

Lázaro FuurY. La participación del Aborigen en la lucha por la libertad en la República Argen- 
tina. Amer. Indígena (México, D.F.), Apr. 

GUILLERMO IZQUIERDO ARAYA. La entrevista de Guayaquil. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist. (Santiago), 
No. 37, 1947. 

VICENTE LECUNA. La Entrevista de Guayaquil. Réplica de Don Ricardo Rojas. La Carta de Lafond. 
Rev. Soc. Boliviarana de Venezuela (Caracas), Oct., 1947. 

AniBaL Prano. El Donjuanismo Político en Rafael Nuñez. Rev. Univ. Cauca (Popayán), Feb. 

RoserT CARLYLE BEYER. The Quality of Coffee: Its Colombian History. Inter-4m, Ec. Affairs, 
Autumn. 

J. Freo Rippy and Jack PrEIFFER. Notes on the Dawn of Manufacturing in Chile. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., May. 

Rat SiLvA Castro. Centenario de la Canción Nacional en Chile. Rev. Acad. Chilena Hist. (San- 
tiago), no. 37, 1947. f 

Hecror Fasio Varera. Visión histórica de la Argentina. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 


Movimiento separatista venezolano de 1830. Bol, Arch. Gen. Nac. (Caracas), May, 1947. 

Correspondencia militar año 1826. Bol. Hist. (Montevideo), June. 

Historia del Ejército Nacional (1831-1835). Ibid., Dec., 1947. 

Historia del Ejército Nacional (1838). Ibid. 

Eusesio Lito, Apuntes de un viaje al sur de Chile en 1851. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist. (Santiago), 
No. 37, 1947. 


` 


BRAZIL 


THE CHURCH AND FREEMASONRY IN BRAZIL, 1872-1875: A STUDY IN 
REGALISM. By Sister Mary Crescentia Thornton, of the Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. (Washington, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1948, pp. viii, 287.) This doctoral dissertation was assembled 
under rather fortunate circumstances: the author was well prepared academically 
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for her task; her advisers were equipped to give intelligent counsel; and available ma- 
terials for good workmanship were both significant and plentiful. The introductory 
chapter (26 pp.) deals with the activities of the Freemasons in Europe as their agencies 
played with the liberal ideologies of Condorcet, Jansen, Kant, and others. Obviously, 
these masonic activities brought about sharp conflicts with those agencies defending 
revealed religion, the agencies of the Catholic Church. Just as this introductory chapter 
lays the general European background for the entire study, so chapters two and three, 
“Liberalism and Freemasonry in Brazil” and “Church and State in Brazil,” compose a 
background for the specific controversy between the church and Freemasonry in the 
South American country during the era 1872-1875, the controversy that gives title to 
the volume. Chapters four to eight, the heart of the treatise, cover these topics: the 
relationship between Freemasonry and the lay brotherhoods; the embroilment of the 
imperial government in the quarrel between the church hierarchy and the Freemasons; 
the trial and imprisonment of the bishops of Olinda and Pará; and the repercussions, 
particularly the political, foriating from the complicated conflict, Although the present 
reviewer appreciates the outstanding value of the study, particularly for those students 
who do not have access to the pertinent materials or who are unable to fathom them 
because of the language barrier, he does question the wisdom of designating ‘the sub- 
title to the volume “A Study in Regalism,” which is misleading. He also feels that a 
careful reading of the treatise will reveal an unfortunate bias on the part of the author 


in favor of her church and “revealed religion.” Perhaps the regalists “ought to obey ' 


God, rather than men,” but it should not be assumed that only members of the church 
hierarchy are God’s agents. Finally, pages 98 (footnote 141) and 200 show very care- 
less editorial work or proofreading on a piece of bookmaking that is generally above 
criticism. Lawrence F. Hit, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES o 


Joño Isaías MonTALvAo. A Automonia Municipal na Constituição do Estado da Bafa. Voces do 
Petropolis, Mar. 

Cóneco Luis CASTANHO DE ALMEIDA. O Conselheiro Manuel Joaquim do Amaral Gurgel. Ibid. 

Vircmio Correa Fino., Cidades Serranas, Rev. Brasileira Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1947. 

Artror HenL Nerva. Aspectos Geográficos da Imigração e Colonização do Brasil. Ibid., Apr., 1947. 

Moacir M. F. Silva. Expansão dos Transportes Interiores. Ibid., July, 1947. 


Books Received? 


Acton, Lord. Essays on Freedom and Power. Selected and with an introduction by GERTRUDE 
HIMMELFARB, Boston: Beacon Press (trade ed.); Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press (text and library 
ed.). 1948. Pp. Ixvi, 452. $5.00. 

ANDERSON, RoBErRT Gorpon. The City and the Cathedral: A Reflection of the Glory of the Gothic 
and the Middle Ages at Their High Tide in the City by the Seine. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 337. $3.50. 

Antuony, H. D. Science and lts Background. London and New York: Macmillan Company. 
1948. Pp. ix, 304.,$3.00. 

ASHLEY, Maurice. Louis XIV and the Greatness of France. Teach Yourself History Library. New 
York; Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. ix, 263. $2.00. 

. AUBRY, Ocrave. Die französische Revolution. 1, Die Zertriimmerung des Kónigtums. Erlenbach- 

Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1948? Pp. 616. 


1 Includes all books received from August 1 to November 1. 
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BARKER, Sir Ernest. Traditions of Civility: Eight Essays. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 370. $4.50. 

Barnes, Harry ELMER. Historical Sociology: lts Origins and Development: Theories of Social 
Evolution from Cave Life to Atomic Bombing. New York: Philosophical Library. 1948. Pp. x, 
186. $3.00. 

Becker, Car L. Everyman His Own Historian: Essays on History and Politics. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1935, reissued 1948. Pp. 325. $3.50. 

BeLTING, NaraLia Maret. Kaskaskia under the French Regime. Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Vol. XXIX, No. 3. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1948. Pp, 140. Cloth $2.50, 
paper $1.50. 

BENTHAM, Jeremy. An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. Introduction by 
Laurence J. LaFLEUR. Hafner Library of Classics, No. 6. New York: Hafner Publishing Com- 
pany. 1948. Pp. lii, 378. Cloth $3.00, paper $1.50. : 

Bertin, Chanoine PAUL. Aire-sur-la-Lys des origines au xvi®® siècle: une commune flamande- 
artésienne. Études Historiques publiées sous la direction de M. l'Abbé Lestocquoy, III. Arras: 
Commission Départmentale des Monuments Historiques du Pas-de-Calais. 1946. Pp. xxxiv, 
430. 500 fr. 

Binkley, Robert C., Selected Papers of. Edited by Max H. Fiscu. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1948, Pp. xiii, 426. $5.00. 

Bisnop, Morris. Champlain: The Life of Fortitude. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. 364, 
vii. $4.00. 

Boser, M. M. Karl Marx's Interpretation of History. 2d ed. revised. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. Pp. x, 445. $6.00. 

Bocart, Ernest L. Peacham: The Story of a Vermont Hill Town. Montpelier: Vermont Historical 
Society. 1948. Pp. (xii), 494. 

Bonn, Maurice F. (ed.) The Inventories of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 1384-1667. 
Historical Monographs relating to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. Windsor: Oxley and 
Son. 1947. Pp. xi, 302. 

Buchan, ALICE. Joan of Arc and the Recovery of France. Teach Yourself History Library. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. x, 264. $2.00, 

Bujax, Franciszex. Wenedowie na wschodnich wybrzezach Bałtyku. Gdynia: Baltic Institute. 
1948. Pp. vii, 72. 

Burwasu, Dororny. English Merchant Shipping, 1460-1540. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 259. $3.50. 

Business Biographies and Company Histories: A Preliminary Edition. Baker Library Reference 
List No. 4. Boston: Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administraton. 1948. Pp. 
54. $1.00. 

BUTTERFIELD, H. Lord Acton. General Series: G 9. London: Historical Association. 1948. Pp. 24. 
15. 7d. 

Carrias, Colonel Eucine, La pensée militaire allemande. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 
1948. Pp. 400. goo fr. 

Carron, Bruce. The War Lords of Washington: The Inside Story of Big Business Versus the 
People in World War |. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1948. Pp. 313. $3.00. 
ChapLiN, RaLPH. Wobbly: The Rough-and-Tumble Story of an American Radical. Chicago: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 435. $5.00. 

Chase, STUART, The Proper Study of Mankind: An Inquiry into the Science of Human Relations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. Pp. xx, 311. $3.00. 

CnorLey, E. Clowes. Quarter of a Millennium: Trinity Church in the City of New York, 1697 
1947. Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, Publication 22. 1947. Pp. x, 162. $3.00. 

Cark, Thomas D. The Southern Country Editor. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1948. 
Pp. 365. $3.50. 

Corwin, Epwarp S. Liberty against Government: The Rise, Flowering, and Decline of a Famous 
Juridical Concept. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 210. $3.00. 
CRAMER, Jonn HENRY. Lincoln under Enemy Fire: The Complete Account of His Experiences 
during Early’s Attack on Washington. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1948. 

Pp. xv, 138. $2.50, 
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CYPRIEN, A. Petite Histoire de l'Abbaye d'Orval. Collection nationale, 8M* série, no. 91. Brussels: 
Office de Publicité. 1948. Pp. 65. 

Datu, Davi J. Soviet Russia and the Far East. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 
398. $5.00. 

Danstrup, Jonn. 4 History of Denmark. Translated by Verner Linpperc. Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaard. 1948, Pp. 195. 

Davis, GEORGENE WEBBER. The Inquisition at Albi, 1299-1300: Text of Register and Analysis. 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 538. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1948. Pp. 322. $4.00. 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN, S. J. Life and Voyages of Louis Jolliet (1645-1700). Chicago: Institute of 
Jesuit History Publications, Vol. VI. 1948. Pp. xi, 289. $5.00. 

Demarco, Domenico, Le “Affittanze collettive” e la trasformazioni fondiarie nel Mezzogiorno 
d'Italia, Naples: 1948. Pp. 40. L. 350. 

Demarco, Domenico. Pio IX e la rivoluzione romana del 1848: saggio di storia economico- 
sociale. Collezione storica del Risorgimento italiano, Serie 11, Vol, XXXVI. Modena: Societá 
Tipografia Modenese. 1947. Pp. 152. L. 400. 

De Roover, Raymond. Money, Banking, and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges: Italian Merchant- 
Bankers, Lombards, and Moncy-Changers: A Study in the Origins of Banking. Cambridge: 
Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 51. 1948. Pp. xvii, 420. $8.75, to members of 
the Academy $7.00. 

Desrocues, H. C., et al. Inspiration religieuse et structures temporelles. Economie et Humanisme, 
Bases de )’Humanisme. Paris: Les Editions ouvrières. 1948. Pp, 290. 430 fr. 

Duonpr, J. Études sur la naissance des principautés territoriales en France (1x°-x® siècle). 
Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit van de Wijsbegeerte en Letteren, 
102° aflevering. Bruges: “De Tempel.” 1948. Pp. xxvili, 344. 

Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). 158 série (1871-1900), tome X (27 aoót 1892- 
31 décembre 1893). 2% série (1901-1911), tome IX, 1%2 partie (16 janvier—1® mars 1906). 
Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres, Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux 
origine de la guerre de 1914. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1945, 1946. Pp. xl, 741; li, 446. 

Documents on American Foreign Relations. Vol. VII, July 1, 1945-December 31, 1946. Edited by 
RAYMOND DENNETT, and Roserr K. Turner. Princeton: Princeton University Press for World 
Peace Foundation. 1948. Pp. xxxvii, 962. $6.00. 

DoLtor, Louis. Histoire diplomatique. “Que sais-je?” no, 307. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1948. Pp. 134. 

Donatp, Davin. Lincoln’s Herndon. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. xv, 392, xxiii. $5.00. 
Down, Davin Lioyp. Pageant-Master of the Republic: Jacques-Louis David and the French 
Revolution. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Studies, New Series No. 3. 1948. Pp. xiv, 205. 

Drury, Joux, Midwest Heritage. New York: A. A. Wyn. 1948. Pp. 176. $5.00. 

Dounsasin, T. J. The Western Greeks: The History of Sicily and South Italy from the Founda- 
tion of the Greek Colonies to 480 B.c. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 504. $11.00. . 

Ence, WALTER Evans, A Jerseyman’s Journal: Fifty Years of American Business and Politics. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 349. $5.00. 

EIsennower, Dwicut D. Crusade in Europe. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1948. 
Pp. xiv, 559. $5.00. 

EIsENSCHIML, Orro, and Lone, E. B. 4s Luck Would Have It: Chance and Coincidence in the 
Civil War. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1948. Pp. 285. $3.00. 

Exson, James HinsbaLe. John Hales of Eton. New York: King's Crown Press. 1948. Pp. 199. 
$2.50. 

. European Ideologies: A Survey of Twentieth Century Political Ideas. Edited by FeLixs Gross. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1948. Pp. xv, 1075. $12.00. 

Eycx, Erich. Das persönliche Regiment Wilhelms II.: politische Geschichte des deutschen Kaiser- 
reiches von 1890 bis 1914. Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1048. Pp. 814. 

Far Eastern Bibliography, 1947. Compiled by Gussie E. GaskiLL. With the collaboration of 
Earn H. Prircuary and Ceci Hosss. Ithaca: Cornell University Press for Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation. 1948. Pp. 84. $2.00. 
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FLEXNER, James Thomas. John Singleton Copley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. 
xv, 139, plates. $7.50. 

Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1932. In 5 vols. Vol. 1, General, Vols. 
Il, IV, The Far East; Vol. V, The American Republics. Department of State Publications 3208, 
3152, 3162, 3210. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1948. Pp. cxv, 979; C, 7773 
xcili, 774; C, 979. $3.00, $2.75, $2.75, $3.25. 

Forman, Henry CHANDLEE. The Architecture of the Old South: The Medieval Style, 1585- 
1850. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. 203. $10.00. 

FREEMAN, DoucLas SOUTHALL. George Washington: A Biography. Vols. 1 and Il, Young Wash- 
ington. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 549; vii, 464. $15.00 for 2 vols. 
FRIEDRICH, CARL JOACHIM; SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR MEIER, JR.; and Mason, ALPHEUS THOMAS. 
The Democratic Process: Lectures on the American Liberal Tradition. Henry Wells Lawrence 

Memorial Lectures, Vol. II. New London: Connecticut College. 1948. Pp. 48. 75 cents. 

Fris, Aacr, and BaccE, PovL. L'Europe, le Danemark, et le Slesvig du Nord: actes et lettres 
provenant d'archives étrangéres pour servir & Y histoire de la politique extérieure du Danemark 
après la Paix de Vienne, 1864-1879. Vol. UL, Du 1 janvier 1878 au 31 janvier 1879. Copen- 
hagen: Einar Munksgaard. 1948. Pp. 322. Dan. Kr. 20,00. 

Gandhi's Autobiography. Translated from the original in Gujarati by MaAHaDEv Desar. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 640. $5.00. 

Garwoop, DARRELL. Crossroads of America: The Story of Kansas City. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company. 1948. Pp. 331. $4.00. 

Ginson, CHARLES E. The Story of the Ship. New York: Henry Schuman. 1948. Pp. xiv, 272. $4.00. 

Guwopens, PauL H. Early Days of Oil: A Pictorial History of the Beginnings of the Industry in 
Pennsylvania. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 150. $6.00. 

Goswami, Kunya Gosinna, Excavations at Bangarh (1938-41). Asutosh Museum Memoir No. 1. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta. 1948. Pp. ix, 42, plates. Rs. 6. 

GREEN, PauL. The Common Glory: A Symphonic Drama of American History. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press for Jamestown Corporation and Virginia Conservation 
Commission. 1948. Pp. ix, 273. $2.75. 

Grices, THurston. Americans in China: Some Chinese Views, Foundation Pamphlet No. 5. 
Washington: Foundation for Foreign Affairs. 1948. Pp. 59. 75 cents. 

GueLLuy, Ronert. Philosophie et Théologie chez Guillaume d'Ockham. Universitas Catholica 
Lovaniensis, Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica vel in Facultate luris 
Canonici consequendum conscriptae, Series 11, Tomus 39. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts; Paris: 
J. Vrin. 1947. Pp. xxiv, 384. 190 fr. 

HaLévy, Exe. The Age of Peel and Cobden: A History of the English People, 1841-1852. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. I. Warkiw. New York: Peter Smith. 1948. Pp. xi, 374. $6.00. 
Hazey, J. Everrs. Jeff Milton: A Good Man with a Gun. Norman: University of Oklahoma 

Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 430. $5.00. 

Hai, H. Duncan. Mandates, Dependencies, and Trusteeship. Studies in the Administration of 
International Law and Organization, No. 9. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 1948. Pp. xvi, 429. $5.00. 

Hanna, ALFRED Jackson and KATHRYN ABBEY. Lake Okeechobee, Wellspring of the Everglades. 
The American Lakes Series. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1948. Pp. 379. $4.00. 

Hart, James. The American Presidency in Action, 1789: A Study in Constitutional History. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1948, Pp. xvi, 256. $4.00. 

HARTMANN, EDWARD GEORGE. The Movement to Americanize the Immigrant. Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 545. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 333. 
$4.00. 

Heaton, HerBERT. Economic History of Europe. Rev. ed. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. 
Pp. xiv, 792. $5.00. Textbook. 

Heaton, HERBERT, and Jonson, ALviw, Socialism in Western Europe. Headline Series, No. 71. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association. 1948. Pp. 62. 35 cents. 

Herce, Henry C., et al. Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed Services. Washington: 
American Council on Education. 1948. Pp. xv, 214. $3.00. 
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Hirescw, Mark D. William C. Whitney, Modern Warwick. American Political Leaders Series. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1948. Pp. xiii, 622. $5.00. 

Hocxetr, Homer Carey. Introduction to Rescarch in American History. 2d ed., with correc- 
tions and appendix. New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xiv, 179. $3.00. 

HorsrADTER, RicuarD, The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It. New York: 
-Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. xi, 378, xviii. $4.00. 

Hurcuinson, E. E, Milton and the English Mind. Teach Yourself History Library. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 197. $2.00. 

IMBERT, Jean. Les hôpitaux en droit canonique (du décret de Gratien ú la sécularisation de 
Vadministration de l'Hôtel-Dieu de Paris en 1505). L'Église et l'État au Moyen Age: VII, 
Histoire des hópitaux frangais. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1947. Pp. 334. 

Jackson, J. Hamppen, Clemenceau and the Third Republic. Teach Yourself History Library. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xiii, 266. $2.00. 

Jenkinson, HiLarY. The English Archivist: A New Profession. Inaugural Lecture for a new course 
in Archive Administration delivered at University College, London, 14 October 1947. London: 
H. K. Lewis and Company. 1948. Pp. 31. 45. 

Jounson, Jonn J. Pioneer Telegraphy in Chile, 1852-1876. Stanford University Publications, Uni- 
versity Series, History, Economics, and Political Science, Vol. VI, No, 1. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1948. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

Jornan, Weymours T. Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantation. University, Ala.: University. 
of Alabama Press. 1948. Pp. 177. $3.00. 

Josep, BERNARD. British Rule in Palestine. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 279. 
Cloth $3.75, paper $3.25. 

Joucuin, G. Louis, and Morcan, EDmunD M. The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1948. Pp. xvii, 598. $6.00. 

Kagan, SoLoMoN R., M.D. Fielding H. Garrison: A Biography. Boston: Medico-Historical Press. 
1948. Pp. 104. $4.00, 

Kite, OrviLLeE Merton. The Farm Bureau through Three Decades. Baltimore: Waverley Press. 
1948. Pp. ix,-416. $3.50. 

Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria Alta: A Contemporary Account of the Beginnings of Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, and Arizona, by Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, S.]., Pioneer Missionary Ex- 
plorer, Cartographer, and Ranchman, 1683-1711, Translated, edited, and annotated by HER- 
BERT EUGENE Bouton. 2 vols. in one. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1948. Pp. 379; 
329. $10.00. Offset reprint of first edition (1919), reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 340. 

KIRCHNER, WALTHER. An Outline-History of Russia. College Outline Series. New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1948. Pp. viii, 326. $1.50. 

Larsen, Karen. 4 History of Norway. Princeton: Princeton University Press for American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1948. Pp. x, 591. $6.00. 

Latin American Studies, Handbook of: 1945. No. 11. Edited by Miron Burcin for the Library 
of Congress. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 404. $7.00. 

Lavrin, Janko, Pushkin and Russian Literature. Teach Yourself History Library. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xi, 226. $2.00. 

Lenz, Friepricu. Wirtschaftsplanung und Planwirtschaft. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1948. Pp. 
100. 

Lone, J, C. The Liberal Presidents: A Study of the Liberal Tradition in the American Presidency. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1948. Pp. 226. $3.75. 

Lusac, HENRI DE, SJ. The Un-Marxian Socialist: A Study of Proudhon. Translated by R. E. 
SCANTLEBURY. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1948. Pp. xvi, 304. $3.50. 

McNamara, Ropert F, A Century of Grace: The History of St. Mary's Roman Catholic Parish, 
Corning, N. Y., 1848-1948. Corning: St. Mary's Church. 1948. Pp. xvii, 283. $3.50. 

MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE. The Fall of the Spanish American Empire. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 443. $5.00. 

MaDeLIN, Louis, Talleyrand: A Vivid Biography of the Amoral, Unscrupulons, and Fascinating 
French Statesman. Translated by RosaLie FeLTENSTEIN, New York: Roy Publishers. 1948. 
Pp. 320. $3.50. 
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Historical Activities 


The papers of Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy in Woodrow Wilson's 
cabinet and ambassador to Mexico under Franklin D. Roosevelt, have been pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress by his four sons. Their value is commensurate 
with: the importance of the career of the man who accumulated them. The long 
series of letters from Woodrow Wilson and from Franklin D. Roosevelt are of 
special interest, of course, but there are also many letters from others of high 
prominence in government and politics and in the newspaper world. While the 
early files are reported to have been destroyed by fire, some matter prior to 1913 
has been preserved, much of it family correspondence. The rich documentation 
begins with Daniels’ service as Secretary of the Navy, 1913-21, and practically all 
phases of that long cabinet term appear to be reflected. Although the Daniels 
Papers constitute one of the largest bodies of personal papers in the Library, they 
have already been roughly arranged and shelved and most of them are available 
for use by competent scholars. 

General Carl Spaatz, who recently retired as chief of staff of the United States 
Air Force, has presented his papers pertaining to World War II to the Library. 
Use of these papers, which more than fill fourteen standard file cases, is restricted. 
They are being arranged by the Aeronautics Division in consultation with Gen- 
eral Spaatz and with the Division of Manuscripts, in which it is expected that they 
will ultimately be deposited. A comprehensive description of them is being pre- 
pared for publication in the Library’s Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions. 

The Library has acquired a collection of correspondence, original Confederate 
war maps, field sketch books, and other papers of Major Jedediah Hotchkiss, 
topographical engineer under General “Stonewall” Jackson and later a mining 
engineer of national reputation. The collection is described in some detail, with 
emphasis upon manuscript maps and related papers, in the November, 1948, issue 
of the Library’s Quarterly Journal. 

Some forty papers apparently accumulated by John Sherman as member of a 
House committee sent to investigate the situation in Kansas in the spring of 1856 
have been presented to the Library by Professor and Mrs. Roy F. Nichols. The 
papers record much of the testimony presented before the committee and include 
letters written by Governor Wilson Shannon, J. B. Donaldson, United States 
marshal of the territory, and the congressional committee itself to residents of Law- 
rence in May, 1856, and an “Indictment of Grand Jury for High Treason.” 

Recent additions to Library of Congress holdings of microfilm reproductions 
of manuscripts in other repositories include copies of seventy-one volumes of Brit- 


ish Foreign Office papers from the Public Record Office (correspondence of the 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs with the minister to the United States, 1873- 
79 and papers regarding the Canadian fisheries question, 1867~73, the cession of 
Alaska by Russia to the United States, 1835-68, and the Alaska boundary, 1872- 
76); additional copies of documents in the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, re- 
lating to the so-called “Avila-Cortés conspiracy” in Mexico; and copies of the 
Thomas Jefferson papers in the Henry E. Huntington Library, the library of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the 
New York Public Library. 


Among materials in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library recently made avail- 
able for public inspection are Roosevelt’s papers as New York state senator, 
1911-13, and a number of units from his presidential papers. The latter include 
papers relating to Roosevelt’s administration of the departments and agencies of 
the government, among them the Department of Commerce, 1933-45, the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, 1933-45, the National Resources Planning Board, 1934-44, 
the Federal Loan Agency, 1939-45, and the National Labor Relations Board, 
1940-45. Some materials relating to the wartime agencies of the government, in- 
cluding the Office of Production Management, 1940-43, the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, 1940-45, and the Supply Priorities and Allocation Board, 1941-42, have 
also been made available. Other files now open for use pertain to labor problems 
and organizations, such as those relating to labor, 1940-45, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1933-45, and the Council of Industrial Organizations, 1936-45. 
Inquiries concerning the nature and amount of these materials should be ad- 
dressed to the Director of the Library at Hyde Park, New York. 


Yale University announces that Mr. William Robertson Coe has completed 
the gift of his great collection of Western Americana to the Yale Library. In 
terms of years the collection ranges from the early Spanish explorers to the build- 
ing of the overland railroads; in area it covers Alaska, the Canadian Northwest, 
and all the eight western states from the Pacific eastward to the Dakota country. 
Early newspapers are an added feature of a collection rich in early books, travel 
guides, diaries, logbooks, and business papers (Astor, Hudson Bay, and North- 
west Fur Company). The full collection contains nearly 8,000 items. 


Under the title United States Treaty Developments the Department of State 
has begun the publication, in loose-leaf form, of “up-to-date factual information 
on the subsequent history” of international agreements published by the Depart- 
ment in its bulletins and in the United States Statutes at Large. It is a guide for 
researchers and international lawyers to authoritative material rather than a col- 
lection of notes, digests, and critical comments, The idea came from the American 
Society of International Law and the execution of it—under the direction of 
Bryton Barron, Assistant for Treaty Affairs, Office of the Legal Adviser—is a 
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credit to the Division of Publications of the State Department. The bulky, nec- 
essarily unpaginated and unbound volume containing the basic first issues is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and the price is $4.00. 


The Journal of the History of Ideas has very appropriately paid tribute to Pro- 
fessor Arthur O. Lovejoy at seventy-five by giving over its October issue to a group 
of articles on various phases of Lovejoy’s thought. Among other papers are George 
Boas’s “A. O. Lovejoy as Historian of Philosophy,” and Maurice Mandelbaum’s 
“Arthur O. Lovejoy and the Theory of Historiography.” 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces that it is pre- 
pared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of research to individual 
writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American history 
prior to the year 1815. These grants are made in conjunction with the publication 
program of the Institute, and upon the condition that the recipients shall submit 
the completed product of their researches to the Institute for consideration for pub- 
lication. For encouragement of projects already in progress, in the social, political, 
economic, religious, artistic, and intellectual history of the American colonies and 
of the early republic, the Institute is ready to make grants varying in value accord- 
ing to the needs of the individual during the period for which the grant is made, 
and with the understanding that the recipient shall devote his entire energies to 
the project during that time. Ordinarily grants will not exceed $1,000. In making 
the awards, particular emphasis will be laid upon the character, intellectual 
_promise, and demonstrated ability of the applicant as well as his preparation for 
the project and the nature of the undertaking. Grants will not be made to facili- 
tate the completion of work for academic degrees. Early application for the grants 
will be advantageous; candidates must file their applications not later than March 
15, 1949. Announcement of awards will be made May 15, 1949. Requests for ap- 
plication forms and other information should be addressed to the Director, Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 


The Business Historical Society has recently announced its second annual fel- 
lowship in business history. The fellowship will be granted in the spring of 1949 
and will be made available for a twelve-month period beginning September, 1949. 
It will carry a stipend of $2,500 and will enable an advanced scholar to spend a 
year of research and study in the field of business history at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. Applications for the fellowship must be 
submitted not later than March 1, 1949. Inquiries should be directed to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Business Historical Society, Inc., 217 Baker Library, Boston 
64, Massachusetts. 
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The American Jewish Historical Society announces a contest offering cash 
awards for the best essays on a subject related to American Jewish history. The 
closing date is September 30, 1949. Particulars may be obtained from the Historical 
Essay Contest, American Jewish Historical Society, 3080 Broadway, New York 27. 


The first Bancroft Prizes were awarded to Allan Nevins for his Ordeal o] the 
Union and to Bernard DeVoto for his Across the Wide Missouri. The prizes, 
awarded annually for the “best books published in the preceding year in the field 
of American history (including biography), diplomacy, or international relations,” 
were established by the will of the late Frederic Bancroft and are administered 
through Columbia University. The selection jury consisted of Douglas S. Free- 
man, Avery Craven, and Carl Van Doren. 


A grant of $130,000 was recently made by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the Social Science Research Council to support its program of fellow- 
ships and travel grants for research in world areas. These funds will enable the 
Council to continue its national fellowship program set up last year to assist stu- 
dents, teachers, and research workers to carry on field work in foreign countries. 
Further information may be secured from Mr. Elbridge Sibley, Executive Asso- 
ciate, Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, the University of Wis- 
consin is expanding its program of courses in the Scandinavian area. The new 
program under the direction of Professor Einar Haugen will be initiated in the 
fall of 1949. Air Plans are being worked out in close co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, whose similar program was noted in the October, 1947, issue 
of the Review (p. 209). 


The International Institute of Political and Constitutional History with head- 
quarters in Paris has resumed its activities, which were suspended in rg40. A 
plenary session is planned for 1949 to be held at the Sorbonne. The official organ, 
Revue d'Histoire politique et constitutionnelle, will be revived. Professor Boris 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch of the École Libre des Hautes Études, New York, is execu- 
tive vice-president. Among other vice-presidents are Crane Brinton, Harvard, and 
John P. Chamberlain, Columbia. 


The date for the Anglo-American Historical Conference in 1949 has been 
definitely set. It will be July 7, 8, and 9, in London. The chairman, Professor 
H. Hale Bellot, would be glad to hear from American historians who will be in 
England in the summer of 1949. He may be addressed in care of the Institute of 
Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C. 1. 
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Sponsored by the history, English, and Latin departments of Wellesley Col- 
lege, a symposium in medieval studies in honor of Edna Virginia Moffett, pro- 
fessor of history, was held at the college on November 16-17. Visiting lecturers 
were Helen M. Cam of Cambridge, England, newly appointed professor at Har- 
- vard and Radcliffe, and Elias Avery Lowe, of Oxford University and the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton. 


The Agricultural History Society held its annual meeting on September 16, 
1948, in the National Archives. The program consisted of the presidential address 
by Professor Frederick Merk, of Harvard University, on the “Antecedents of the 
Grangers.” 


The State Historical Society of Missouri celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding at a meeting on October 15, in the Daniel Boone Hotel, Columbia. 


The number of doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities rose 
to 2,587 in 1947 as against 1,708 in 1946. This is still below the peak year of 1942 
Chemistry (427), education (299), and economics (167) lead the list. History 
(113) is sixth, just below physics (119) and just above psychology (106) and bio- 
chemistry (105). English literature is fourth with 143. These figures and much 
more data, ¿.e., institutions, theses subjects, and authors, are given in the fourteenth 
report (1948) of the Association of Research Libraries edited by A. H. Trotier. 


The extent to which arms from the Austrian Netherlands and the principality 
` of Liége were sent to America during the Revolutionary War is being investigated 
by Baron Albert de Dorlodot, Suarlée, Belgium. He would be grateful for any 
hints as to relevant material in American archives and private papers. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


During the autumn quarter, 1948, at the University of Chicago Sir F. Maurice 
Powicke, Regius professor emeritus of history, Oxford University, was Alexander 
White visiting professor of medieval history. He is to be followed during the winter 
and spring quarters of the current academic year by Professor Francois L. Ganshof 
of the University of Ghent. Professor Ganshof will offer a seminar each quarter on 
Carolingian institutions. 


Wallace Notestein, Sterling professor of English history emeritus, Yale, has been 
appointed Eastman professor at Oxford University for the year 1949-50. 
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Louis M. Hacker, professor of economic history in Columbia University, is in 
England this year as Harmsworth professor of American history at Oxford Uni- 
versity and as a Fellow of Queens College. 


J. E. Wallace Sterling, Edward S. Harkness professor of history and govern- 
ment in the California Institute of Technology and formerly on the staff of the 
Hoover War Library, has been appointed director of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 


Godfrey Davies has succeeded Louis B. Wright as editor in chief of the 
Huntington Library Quarterly. 


David H. Willson, professor of history at the University of Minnesota, will be 
in England and Scotland for six months in 1949 on a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
„complete his study of King James I. 


Fulmer Mood, special assistant to the president of the University of California, 
has been granted leave of absence to go to the University of Wisconsin, where, at 
the invitation of the Committee on the Study of American Civilization, he will 
undertake to prepare a biography of Frederick Jackson Turner. 


Samuel C. McCulloch, of Rutgers University, spent the past summer in Aus- 
tralia making a thorough search in Sydney, Melbourne, and Canberra for source 
materials on a projected study of humanitarian activity in early Australian history. 


Mrs. J. H. Sun, chairman of the department of history in St. John's University, 
Shanghai, is a visiting lecturer at Wellesley College this year. 


Leslie Whittaker Dunlap has been appointed assistant chief of the Division of 
Manuscripts of the Library of Congress. After completing his studies in the fields 
of American history and librarianship at Columbia, Dr. Dunlap spent three years 
as assistant librarian at the University of Wisconsin and then three years as assistant 
chief of the General Reference and Bibliography Division of the Library of Con. 
gress. 


} 
At the University of Buffalo J. Fred Rippy of the University of Chicago will 
serve as visiting professor of history in the second semester of the academic year 
1948-49. He will take over the courses of Julius W. Pratt, who will teach at Har- 
vard during the second semester. 


Howard M. Ehrmann, associate professor of history in the University of 
Michigan, will be on sabbatical leave during the second semester of the current 


y 
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academic year. He plans to spend most of his time in the Hoover Institute and 
War Library, Stanford, California, in writing a book on World War II. Through 
an error in transcription Professor Ehrmann appeared in the October issue as a 
new appointment at Michigan, where he has been a member of the history de- 
partment since 1927 and an associate professor since 1937. 


William B. Willcox, of the department of history of the University of Michigan, 
has been on sabbatical leave during the first semester of the current academic 
year, working on the completion of a study of British power since the sixteenth 
century. 


Gordon W. Prange, professor of European history in the University of Mary- 
land, has been granted an extension of his leave of absence to continue his service 
in General Headquarters, Far Eastern Command, Tokyo, Japan. He is chief of the 
Pacific Theater Division, G-2 Historical Section. 


David Hecht of Bowdoin College has been granted a leave of absence for the 
current academic year and is now at the Hoover Library and Institute, Stanford, 
California, as a Hoover research fellow in Slavic studies. 


Indiana University announces the appointments of John D. Barnhart as chair- 
man of the department of history and of Maurice G. Baxter as instructor in the 
same department, 


In the University of Pittsburgh George B. Fowler has been appointed pro- 
fessor of medieval history and William H. Dusenberry assistant professor of His- 
panic-American history. 


Richard W. Leopold, formerly of Harvard University, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of history in Northwestern University. Professor Leopold is di- 
recting the courses in American diplomatic history and is co-director of the sur- 
vey course in American history. 


The University of New Mexico announces the following staff changes in the 
department of history: France V. Scholes, dean of the graduate school and pro- 
fessor of history, has been made academic vice-president; Enrique Lugo-Silva, for- 
merly assistant professor in Wittenberg College, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of history; Frank D. Reeve has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
write a constitutional history of the United States; Joseph O. Baylen has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history. 


Arthur Reed Hogue has resigned as academic dean and professor of history at 
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Hanover College to accept a position in the department of history at the University 
of Illinois, 


Raymond H, Fisher has been promoted to associate professor of history and: 


Jere C. King to assistant professor of history in the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Thomas P. Martin, formerly of the Library of Congress, has been serving as 
visiting professor of history at Ohio University during the first semester of the cur- 
rent academic year. 


In the George Washington University Myron Law Koenig has been promoted 
to the rank of professor of American history and Ronald Bettes Thompson, for- 
merly of the University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of Eu- 
ropean history. Howard Maxwell Merriman, professor of history, has been granted 
sabbatical leave for the current academic year, and Stetson Conn, formerly of Am- 
herst College and now a member of the Historical Section, Department of the 
Army, is offering a part of Dr. Merriman’s work during the latter’s absence. 


Carl E. Schorske is on leave this year from Wesleyan University on a Rocke- | 


feller grant. 
W. Robert Parks has been appointed associate professor of history and gov- 
ernment in Iowa State College. 


W. Stanford Reid has been promoted to assistant ‘professor of history in Mc- 
Gill University. He has also received a grant from the American Philosophical 
Society to carry on his research in Scotland and Europe on the background of the 
Scottish Reformation. 


Robert E. Bader, formerly of the University of Nebraska, has been appointed 
head of the department of history and political science in Mount Union College, 


Alliance, Ohio. 


A. Edythe Mange, formerly of Southeast Missouri State College, has been ap- 


A 


7 


‘ 


pointed professor of history in the Mississippi State College for Women. Em J 


Demas E. Barnes of the University of Pittsburgh has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of history. 


Robert Walcott, jr., has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
College of Wooster. 
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Fine has been appointed instructor in charge of courses in late nineteenth century > 
American history; Donald F. Drummond has been made instructor in history; and 


John W. Hall has been appointed instructor in charge of courses in the-‘history of 
the Far East. ` 


Raiford E. Sumner has been appointed assistant professor of history in Mary 
Washington College of the University of Virginia. 


Ann Beck, formerly of Rockford College, has joined the history staff of Cen- 
tral College in North Little Rock, Arkansas. 


John Winters has been appointed instructor in history and John B. Clark, jr, ~ 
has been appointed acting assistant professor of history in the Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute. 


Eugene Keith Chamberlin has been appointed instructor in Hispanic-American 
‘and United States history in Montana State University. 

Kenneth V. Lottick has been appointed associate professor of education in 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 


Frederick Kuhns, formerly assistant executive secretary of the Federation of 
Churches of Rochester, New York, has been appointed assistant professor of re- 
ligion in Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Recent DEATHS 


It is with sorrow that we must record the death, on September 1, 1948, of an 
honored former president and wise counselor of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Charles Austin Beard, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. A native of the 
Hoosier State, who never forgot his early years in the Middle West, he was grad- 
uated in 1898 from Depauw University, which conferred upon him nineteen years 
later the honorary degree of doctor of laws. A postgraduate year of study at Ox- 
ford directed his attention to the history of English local government during the 
Tudor period, and he investigated various county records under the guidance of 
Professor F. York Powell. Returning to this country, he continued his researches 
in history and government first at Cornell and then at Columbia, where Profes- 
sors Goodnow and Osgood urged him to complete his doctoral thesis, The Office 
of Justice of the Peace in England (1904). His careful appraisal of the origin, na- 
ture, and significance of that office reminded some of his readers of the great Coke’s 
remark: “It is such a form of subordinate government for the tranquillity and 
quiet of the realm as no part of the Christian world hath the like.” From 1904 to 
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Schafer Williams has been appointed associate professor and Dorothy Forbis 
Behen and Charles E. Lee have been appointed assistant professors in the de- 
partment of history of Roosevelt College, Chicago. 


Á i . 
¿7 " Harry W. Nerhood has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of his- 
tory, and Alexander DeConde has been appointed assistant professor of history 
in Whittier College, Whittier, California. 


In Mississippi Southern College J. Treadwell Davis has been appointed associate 
professor of history and Porter L. Fortune, jr., assistant professor of history. 


G. Georgiades Arnakis, formerly of Pierce College, Athens, Greece, is now as- 
sistant professor of classics in the University of Kansas City, where he also teaches 
Greek and Near Eastern history. 


Louis A. R. Yates, formerly of the University of Southern California, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor of history and political science in Brad- 
ley University, Peoria, Illinois. 


Charles'S. Blackton and Howard D. Williams have been promoted to assistant 
professors of history in Colgate University. 


Paul Kosok is on a year’s leave of absence from Long Island University to pur- 
sue his studies of the irrigation canals of the Incas in Peru. 


David G. Yuengling has been appointed assistant professor of American his- 
tory in Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 


A. B. Bender has been promoted to professor of history in Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Harry Ammon of Washington, D. C., has been appointed librarian of the 
Maryland Historical Society and assumed his duties on September 1, 1948. 


Albert W. Gendebien has been appointed assistant professor in history in La- 
fayette College. 


William Henry Masterson has been appointed assistant professor of history and 
Warner Everett Mills, jr., has been appointed instructor in history and government 


at the Rice Institute. 


The University of Michigan announces the following appointments: Sidney 
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1917 Dr. Beard taught at Columbia, serving successively as lecturer in history, ad- 
junct professor of politics, associate professor, and professor of politics; but no de- 
partmental lines or academic barriers hemmed in his inquiring mind. With James 
` Harvey Robinson he wrote The Development of Modern Europe (1907) and com- 
piled the Readings to accompany it—two volumes which many a college teacher 
soon came to regard as indispensable texts. His American Government and Politics 
(1910) and American City Government (1912) challenged conventional ap- 
proaches and placed more emphasis on the forces generating political action than 
on the resulting institutional forms. There were some historians who took excep- 
tion to his Contemporary American History (1914), regarding the title as self- 
contradictory; but he maintained that the recent past deserved more careful scru- 
tiny than it was then receiving from scholars trained in the techniques of his- 
torical research. His remarkable talents as a teacher—his closely reasoned analysis 
and his skillful presentation of evidence, his sharp definitions, and his witty defla- 
tion of pomposity and pretense—brought him groups of superior students, who 
became his devoted friends, perennially sought his advice, and affectionately 
thought of him as “Uncle Charlie.” 

The demands of teaching, however exacting, could not stifle his scholarly im- 
pulses. The publication of 4n Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (1913), 
for which he thought he “received more whacks than praise,” made him the cen- 
tral figure in a sharp controversy, but it slowly changed the point of view of his- 
torians concerning the framing of our fundamental law. Nothing has yet super- 
seded his clinical dissection of the Hamiltonian system or his exposition of the rea- 
sons for the growth of Jeffersonian dissent, which he set down in his Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (1915). Although Beard was not an economic 
determinist and never resorted to the Marxian dialectic, he was deeply concerned 
with the interrelations of economics and government and their manifestations in 
political action. Explaining his position, he wrote: “It was largely by recognizing 
the power of economic interests in the field of politics and making skillful use of 
them that the Fathers of the American Constitution placed themselves among the 
great practicing statesmen of all ages and gave instructions to succeeding genera- 
tions in the art of government.” Perhaps the most explicit statement of his views, 
however, appeared in his Economic Basis of Politics (1922). 

After he resigned from the Columbia faculty, Beard bore a hand in the estab- 
lishment of the New School of Social Research, served for five years (1917-1922) 
as director of the Training School for Public Service in New York, and became ad- 
viser to the staff of the Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research. In the critical days 
following the Japanese earthquake (1923), Viscount Geto, minister of home af- 
fairs, called upon him for counsel in planning municipal reconstruction projects. 
Meanwhile, with his wife, Mary R. Beard, he was at work on a multivolume study 
of American life. The publication of the first two volumes, The Rise of American 
Civilization (1927), brought a chorus of praise, with scarcely a discordant note. 
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The Beards were impressed with the unique character of American society, and 
they felt that it could make its highest contribution to world civilization only if it 
retained its freedom of action, independent of any alien civilization. They said 
this with even greater emphasis in America in Mid-Passage (1939) and The Ameri- 
can Spirit (1942), which may be regarded as the third and fourth parts of their 
classic. “Continentalism” became a fundamental thesis in many of Charles Beard’s 
provocative discussions of the foreign policy of the United States, and it runs like 
a self-strengthening thread through such studies as The Idea of National Interest 
(1934), The Open Door at Home (1934) and American Foreign Policy in the 
Making, 1932-1940 (1946). Disliking the idealistic internationalism of Woodrow 
Wilson almost as much as the imperialistic principles of the Mahan-Theodore 
Roosevelt-Beveridge school, Beard looked back with nostalgia toward happier 
days—to the period before what he liked to call the “breach with historic con- 
tinentalism.” 

The pressure upon him to take a more active part in public affairs was terrific, 
but he managed to resist. His writing ever came first; and we are the richer that 
he held to his purpose. Nevertheless, he responded generously whenever any of 
his fellow scholars called for help. The manuscripts which he read and criticized 
would make a considerable collection; the pages of this journal reveal his kind- 
ness to successive editors. He found time to serve the American Historical Asso- 
ciation as president (1933), and he carried the same burden for the American 
Political Science Association (1926) and the National Association for Adult Edu- 
cation (1936). He spurred on the Social Studies Commission of the American His- 
torical Association; and he wrote that part of the commission's report known as 
A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools (1932), which a well-qualified 
critic has described as “the most significant document in American education 
since the days of Horace Mann.” 

Many of Charles Beard's friends felt that in the later years of his life he had 
come to doubt that mankind could learn much through the methods and pur- 
poses of the professional historians; yet in the July, 1947, issue of this journal he 
wrote: “Although we cannot know universal history or any large part of it, we 
may, apparently, learn a great deal more about history and ourselves, by taking 
thought, considering the limitations of our historical knowledge and increasing 
the precision of our methods.” Nothing in Beard's writings quite reveals the ra- 
diant personality of the man. Perhaps, in the Socratic dialogues which he called 
The Republic (1943), one may see how brilliantly he could guide the course of 
conversation, how quickly his mind went out to those who asked questions in- 
telligently, how generous he could be in sharing with others the erudition that he 

wore so lightly. At the hilltop farm near New Milford, Connecticut, he and Mary 
- Beard always had a welcome for the wayfarer who sought knowledge and inspira- 
tion. 


Er 
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Frederic Logan Paxson, long a prominent figure among American historians, 
died in Berkeley, California, October 24, 1948, from an embolism, following a 
major operation. A former president of the American Historical Association 
(1938), and professor of history successively at four state universities, Colorado, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and California, he was at the time of his death Margaret 
Byrne professor of United States history, emeritus, at the University of California. 
He had retired the year before, after a period of service at California of fifteen 
years, the last eight of which he had been chairman of the department. 

Professor Paxson was born in Philadelphia, February 23, 1877. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania, from which he also received the Ph.D de- 
gree. His master’s degree he held from Harvard. Throughout his life he was a 
loyal member of the Society of Friends. 

As a scholar, his interests ranged through all United States history. He first 
won recognition by his studies on the influence of the frontier West in American 
history. His Last American Frontier (1910), his numerous articles in historical 
journals, especially on railroads, and his History of the American Frontier (1924), 
all emphasized this theme. For the latter he received the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
book of the year on American history. He was also among the first to emphasize 
the importance of recent American history. His New Nation, published in 1915, 
and his Recent History of the United States, a textbook which went through 
numerous printings, and was repeatedly revised, did much to set the pattern of 
historical writing in this field. The First World War gave him still other special 
interests. He served first with the Committee on Public Information and with 
Samuel B. Harding edited the War Cyclopedia, then entered the United States 
Army as a major in charge of the economic mobilization section of the historical 
branch, War Plans Division, General Staff. Later he brought out a series of three 
volumes on American Democracy and the World War (1936-48), books in which 
he attempted successfully to bridge the gap between the historical specialist and 
the general reader. Among his other books was one on The Independence of the 
South American Republics (1903), another on The Civil War (1911), and at the 
time of his death, he was well along with a book on the history of land grant col- 
leges in the United States. 

As a university professor, his teaching and writing deeply influenced the 
thinking of thousands of students, both undergraduate and graduate. Before his 
retirement in 1947 he had supervised the writing of no less than sixty-six Ph.D. 
theses on practically all phases of United States history. As a skilled administrator, 
his service was in constant demand, not only in departmental matters but also 
in general university affairs. As a loyal friend and a trustworthy adviser he was 
widely known in historical circles the nation over. His passing brings deep grief to 
all who knew him well. 


George MacKinnon Wrong, professor emeritus of modern history at the Uni- 
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versity of Toronto since 1927, and an honorary member of the American Historical 
Association, died on June 28, 1948, at the beginning of his eighty-ninth year. His 
remarkable career ranged from the handicap of poverty in rural western Ontario, 
` through arts and divinity at Toronto, to international distinction as a historian 
and as a teacher and abettor of historians in Canada and the United States. His first 
publication was in 1892, his first contribution to our Association in 1898, and his 
last papers (of 1939 and 1940) followed the Essays in Canadian History, edited 
by Ralph Flenley (Toronto, 1939), which were presented to him on his eightieth 
birthday. Chester Martin’s essay in that collection and W. S. Wallace’s in the 
Canadian Historical Review, XXIX (September, 1948), 229-39, record and esti- 
mate his career and writings in detail. 

His chosen role, after his appointment to the chair at Toronto in 1894, was to 
prod Canada into realization and emulation of the new critical history in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the United States. He laid the foundations by bringing 
out the Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, which from 1897 
to 1919 (and since 1920 as part of the Canadian Historical Review) annually 
listed or reviewed exactingly every discoverable cogent item. It caused a prodigious 
to-do among the amateur historians, but it made it unwise to publish uncritical 
Canadian history. Wrong himself managed to combine extensive research, writ- 
ing, editorial work, public responsibilities, and social activities in Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain, perhaps because he rose at 5 A.M. daily. He 
built up a large and distinguished group of historians at Toronto who taught on 
tutorial lines. His editorial assistance to the Canadian publisher Robert Glasgow 
in the Chronicles of Canada (32 vols., Toronto, 1914-16) furnished the back- 
ground for Glasgow’s later Chronicles of America (50 vols., New Haven, 1918- 
21), to which Wrong contributed The Conquest of New France (1918) and 
Washington and His Comrades in Arms (1921). ` 

More than any other single person, he made Canadians aware of sound his- 
tory, for he also wrote good, readable textbooks which were widely used in schools 
and high schools. Much of his influence was incorporated in the Canada which 
has emerged so impressively since about 1896, but several of his attractively writ- 
ten books will keep his name alive among historians, most notably, perhaps, The 
Earl of Elgin (London, 1905), 4 Canadian Manor and Its Seigneurs (Toronto, 
1908 and 1926), The Rise and Fall of New France (2 vols., Toronto, 1928), and 
Canada and the American Revolution (Toronto, 1935). Not least of his achieve- 
ments was the founding of the Champlain Society in 1905, for the high standard 
of its publications reflected his editorial hand during its first twenty years. 

His personal charm, coupled with his hospitality and his unconcealed admira- 
tion of the best he found in Great Britain and the United States, won for him a 
great circle of loyal friends in the English-speaking world, a circle which included 
the lowly as well as the exalted. 
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The death on August 3, 1948, at the age of seventy-eight of Professor Albert 
Frederick Pollard will touch with a sense of personal loss historical scholarship in 
all English-speaking lands. His repute was high as a master and expositor of the 
age of the Tudors but memories of him will cluster around the things he did quite 
as much as around the things he wrote. He was a man of infinite industry with 
the vigor and drive that gave hands and feet to his ideas and brought to realiza- 
tion what most scholars debated with tepid interest and smothered with well- 
wishing. The statesmanship behind scholarly interests that knew no bounds en- 
abled him in his own day to build his own monuments. The chief of these is the 
Institute of Historical Studies in the heart of London with its own facilities but 
close to the British Museum and the Record Office. No single thing has done 
more to give history its proper place not only in London but in that wider world 
touched by the scholars who have found rich contacts through sharing its facilities. 

Professor Pollard wanted history to function in the everyday life of the na- 
tion. That meant to him reaching down below the select level of the universities. 
He organized the Historical Association for secondary teachers of history and, as 
editor of its organ, History, from 1916 to 1922, he brought the results of research 
to this group in a way that is sadly wanting in similar publications elsewhere. As 
a worker in the Anglo-American Historical Conference he made easy and profit- 
able the contacts of historians in the Atlantic community. He found time amid 
his multifarious activities to give the Goldwin Smith lectures at Cornell in 1913 
and to serve for six months on the staff of Columbia University. For all these 
things, added to his scholarly production, always at a high level, he well merited 
the honorary membership bestowed on him by the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

His career as scholar and teacher did not open up swiftly when he came down 
from Oxford in 1891 with a first class in modern history. His first published essays 
were prize winners and his first recognition was as assistant editor of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Largely hard digging, its rewards in broadening scholar- 
ship were an investment in the future. After eight years of this he was called to 
the chair of constitutional history in University College, London. Here his energy. 
and industry widened the conception of historical teaching and built up a strong 
department and extended his influence through his students. His election to follow 
Firth as research fellow in All Souls when the latter became Regius professor was 
a fitting, if belated, national recognition. His own interésts were primarily in con- 
stitutional and parliamentary history but so extended in the sixteenth century 
that he wrote five chapters on Germany in this period for the Cambridge Mod- 
ern History. His output as a scholar was noteworthy. He could write clear and 
succinct, if not tingling, English. He could inform even if he did not inspire, 
These qualities as a writer he had acquired the hard way in the years with the 
DNB, a much better school in this regard than was the Monumenta for German 
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novitiates. Nothing that has been said should divert emphasis from the sturdy 
research behind the volumes he wrote on Somerset, Henry VIII, Cranmer, and 
Wolsey, all in his special field of Tudor history. In the History of England (Long- 
mans) he wrote the volume covering 1547 to the death of Elizabeth. To these 
should be added his Evolution of Parliament and Factors in Modern History, the 
latter implying the program he was to follow in the University of London and in 
the Institute of Historical Research. He left a great mass of material on which he 
had planned to base a history of the Reformation Parliament. 


Marshall S. Brown, dean emeritus of New York University, died September 18 
at the age of seventy-seven. Dr. Brown received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Brown University and was later the recipient of honorary degrees of LL.D. 
and L.H.D. from Heidelberg College (Ohio) and New York University. After 
teaching English one year at Brown University and history one year in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he joined the history staff of New York University, where 
he was a professor from 1899 and dean of the faculties from 1918 until his retire- 
ment in 1940. He had been a member of the American Historical Association 
since 1894. 


Robert Murray Christian, associate professor of history in Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, died on August 11, 1948, after a long 
and painful illness which he bore with his usual fortitude. He was born Novem- 
ber 17, 1908, in Mobile, Alabama. After obtaining his B.A. degree at Davidson 
College he was an assistant in history at the University of Virginia, where he took 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, specializing in modern European history. Later he 
taught at the University of Alabama and, during summer sessions, at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and Tulane University. He came to Randolph-Macon in 1941 as 
adjunct professor of history and was promoted to associate professor after his re- 
turn from World War II. During the war he served first as a junior lieutenant and 
was later promoted to senior lieutenant and then lieutenant commander. To his 
chosen work as a teacher Murray Christian brought a winning personality, un- 
usual industry, and intellectual ability. He had been a member of the American 
Historical Association since 1939. 


Walter P. Rogers, professor of history at the State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York, died October 9, following an operation. He was graduated from Ober- 
lin College, where he also took his master’s degree. He was awarded his doctor’s 
degree by Cornell University in 1934. He taught for a year at the College of the 
Ozarks, at Ohio Northern University from 1936 to 1941, and since then at Pots- 
dam. In 1942 the Cornell University Press published his Andrew D. White and 
the Modern University. He was also the author of several articles and a number of 
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known him intimately for sixteen years and who watched him as he worked on 
these two volumes, I can testify that he did all of the research and writing him- 
self, with the exception of some typing, the checking of footnotes, and the making 
of the index; the index was entrusted to me. Those who have witnessed Professor 
Nevins work at close range marvel at his capacity for scholarly production as 
much as those who know him only through his numerous publications. 


Columbia University Rerngaro H. Luran 
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for a work upon any phase of European international history since 
1895. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, awarded in the even-num- 
bered years for a work in the field of European history. 

Doss: There is no initiation fee. Annual dues are $5.00. Life membership is 
$100. All members receive the American Historical Review and the 
program of the annual meeting. 

CorRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Secretary at 
the Librarv of Congress Annex. Studv Room 274. Washinstan 2s. 
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Four outstanding new volumes in New England History 





PEACHAM 
The Story of a Vermont Hill Town 


BY Ernest L. Bocart 
Professor emeritus of Economics, distinguished historian and author 


In 1942 the Vermont Historical Society made available $10,000 for the production of a 
“model” toral history. The d'stinguished result is this critical history of a representative 
Vermont hill village. It was the desire of the Society to demonstrate that local history— 
a vast and largely unexplored oasis of rich material—is hoth significant and interesting. 
The author has fulfilled this purpose magnificently, painting a portrait of the economic, 
social and political life of the town from its founding over a century and a half ago to the 
present. His history may well become a model for further research and writing in this 
field. The volume is extensively illustrated, with two air views of the town for end-papers. 


494, xvi pp., 8vo., 30 illustr. $6.00 





— 


THE VERMONT STORY 


A History of the People of the Green Mountain State, 
1749-1949 


BY EARLE NEWTON , 
Director, Vermont Historical Society 


The first complete history of the state, this volume devotes itself to the economic and social 
growth of Vermont up to the present, as well as to the epic story of the Green Mountain 
Boys. It is the most extensively illustrated volume of its kind ever produced. containing 
nearly 200 full color and many black and white illustrations, reproducing famous works 
of historical art, color photographs of historic sites and descriptive and pictorial maps and 
charts. Only the valued cooperation of many organizations has made possible this large, 
quarto hook of 260 pages at the normal price of $7,50. 


Pre-publication price for direct orders until Feb. 1 $6.00 





GROWTH OF VERMONT In ten volumes 


EARLE NEWTON, Editor 


VOLUME IV VOLUME V 
Vermont in Quandary Migration from Vermont 
1760-1820 1790-1860 
by Chilton Williamson : ox 
Asst. Prof. of History, Barnard College by Lewis D. Stilwell 


The inside story of “independent Vermont” Prof. of History, Dartmouth College 


—how Ethan Allen and others nearly re- 

turned the state to the British empire— A detailed, exhaustive analysis of the early 
drawn from hitherto untouched econom'e stages of the westward movement, includ- 
and political material in British, Canadian ing a comprehensive economic and social 
and New England archives. ca. 300 pp., study of the northern New England fron- 
illustr., maps, $4.50 tier during these years. 200 pp., maps. $3 00 


Also available: Vol. VI: Luptum, D, M., Social Ferment in Vermont, 1790-1860, $3.00 
Vol. X: Witson, HazoLo F., Hill Country of Northern New England, $4.50 
(Individual copies of Vol. X exhausted, available only in order for complete 
set of ten volumes, Purchasers are billed upon publication af each volume.) 





THE VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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William C. Whitney 


MODERN WARWICK 


by MARK D. HIRSCH 


ORPORATION COUNSEL, turf- 

man, patron of the arts, social lion, 
sworn foe of the Tweed Ring, leader in 
consolidating New York City’s surface 
transportation, Secretary of the Navy, 
the man who made Grover Cleveland 
President—William C. Whitney’s life is 
a fascinating story of a man who led the 
way in doing things in the era of New 
York’s and America’s most spectacular 
growth. Illustrated. $5.00 


I 


RHN NAN 


NNT 






The latest volume in the American 
Political Leaders series edited by 
ALLAN NEVINS 


at all bookstores 





ATA DODD, MEAD ins 
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ie 


TO ALL TEACHERS OF 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


We are now offering our two topical United States History 
Charts, which have proven so popular at Dartmouth College. 
These topical charts cover 1492-1865 and 1865-1947, and are 
approximately 114 x 2 feet in size. 


Reading across, they cover U. S. History by Administrations, 


Reading down, they cover the chronological history of Economics, 
Tariff, Finance, Big Business, Labor, Social History, Supreme 
Court, Parties & Issues, as well as the various wars. 

Our charts are invaluable for preparing a course, day-by-day 
studying, or reviewing for an examination. 


One dollar apiece—25% discount for a class. 
Write: 
THE DARTMOUTH TUTORING BUREAU 


23 Davison Block Hanover, New Hampshire 
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THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL 
TRADITION 


and the Men Who Made It 


by RICHARD HOFSTADTER 
Columbia University 


A study of men and ideas in American politics, from the 
Founding Fathers to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
407 pages, $4.00 net 


“This is an able, witty, urbane book . . . a triumph of 
humane letters, and it proclaims Hofstadter an outstand- 
ingly brilliant scholar of his generation.” _ 

—PERRY MILLER, Nation 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
. 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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Volumes Available for Text Use 
in the Distinguished Project 


THE RISE OF MODERN EUROPE 


Edited by Witit1am L. Lancer, Harvard University 


DAWN OF A NEW ERA: 1250-1453 
By Edward P. Cheyney, Late Professor of History, 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE QUEST FOR SECURITY: 1715-1740 
By Penfield Roberts, Late Professor of History at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


COMPETITION FOR EMPIRE: 1740-1763 
By Walter L. Dorn, Ohio State University 


FROM DESPOTISM TO REVOLUTION: 
1763-1789 
By Leo Gershoy, New York University 


A DECADE OF REVOLUTION: 1789-1799 
By Crane Brinton, Harvard University 


EUROPE AND THE FRENCH IMPERIUM: 
1799-1814 
By Geoffrey Bruun, New York University 


REACTION AND REVOLUTION: 1815-1832 
. By Frederick B. Artz, Oberlin College 


REALISM AND NATIONALISM: 1852-1871 
By Robert C. Binkley, Late Professor of History, 
Western Reserve University 


A GENERATION OF MATERIALISM: 1871-1900 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University 


$3.00 per volume 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


An Important Revision 


THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE 1865 —4th Edition 


By 
LOUIS M. HACKER 


Professor of Economics, Columbia University 
Harmsworth Professor of American History, Oxford 
University 


and 


BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 


Late Professor of History, 
The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


With the collaboration of HELENE S. ZAHLER 


Published in January, 1949. The thorough revision of this 
outstanding text includes a complete rewriting of the 
period since 1932, extensive changes throughout the 
earlier portions of the book, revised bibliographies, fresh 
illustrations, additional maps, and a new format. 


As in the previous revisions, teachers will find in the 
Fourth Edition a well-balanced handling of political, so- 
cial, and economic factors, on a mature level which 
appeals to the upper class student, 


“The judgments are trenchant, the insight keen, the 
analysis penetrating;” wrote N. S. B. Gras in reviewing 
the First Edition. These same qualities are evident in 
Dr. Hacker’s fresh appraisal of the New Deal and the 
problems of the Big State and Big Labor which grew out 
of it; in his incisive treatment of the present world situa- 
tion as this country faces the challenge of Communism 
and the issue of world leadership. 


Large Octavo, 760 pages. Charts, illustrations 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


A Reorientation of Medieval History 


THE WORLD 
OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By 
JOHN L. LAMONTE 


Henry C. Lea Professor of Medieval History 
University of Pennsylvania 


Published in January, 1949. This new history of the 
Middle Ages, by one of the foremost authorities on the 
period, places emphasis in the first part of the book on 
the developments in the East, rather than on the German 
tribes who invaded the western portions of the Roman 
Empire; and gives more adequate attention than usual to 
the invasions of the Avars, Slavs, Bulgars, and other non- 
Germanic peoples in the eastern provinces. In the second 
part of the book, covering the period after 1050, interest 
is centered on the West, with emphasis on the Holy 
Roman Empire, the papacy, and the rise of national 
states. The book is exceptionally rich in factual material. 


Notable among the features of this book are: the un- 
usually full treatment of the Byzantium Empire from its 
foundation to the fall of Constantinople; the attention 
given to Moslem civilization; the chapters on the Cru- 
sades; the sections on medieval Russia; the integrated 
treatment of English history; and the attention to his- 
toriography. 


Large Royal Octavo, 832 pages. Tables, maps, 
illustrations 





APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By GEOFFREY BRUUN 


An interpretative history which presents each nation as an historical 
entity in its geographic setting, and analyzes it in terms of its real and 
potential resources. Illus. and maps. 824 pages. $5.50 


EUROPE IN OUR TIME, 1914 to the Present 
By ROBERT ERGANG 
A swiftly moving account of events from the beginning of the 
First World War through the British withdrawal from India, with 
an analysis of economic and political forces. Illus. and maps. 725 
pages. $5.50 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, REVISED 
By WEBSTER AND WOLF 
The story of the historical development of mankind, strong on 
the background of contemporary world issues. Illus. and many 
maps. VOL. I, Ancient and Medieval. 621 pages. $4.50 VOL, H, 
Modern and Contemporary. 695 pages. $4.50 ONE-VOL. ED. 
1299 pages. $6.85 


EUROPE IN MODERN TIMES 
By WARREN O. AULT 


Major trends from the close of the Middle Ages to the 
present. Illus. 915 pages. $5.50 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, REVISED 
By WARREN O. AULT 


A balanced study of the many phases of the medieval period. 
Illus. 741 pages. $5.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION, REVISED 
By SMITH AND CASE 
A combination of cultural and political history in a 
single volume of moderate size for the survey course. 
881 pages. $6.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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A Recent Review of 


A Survey of 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Harry Elmer Barnes 


WHOEVER takes up A Survey of Civilization with the pre- 
conceived opinion that he is confronted with a re-hash of the similar 
and larger work published over a decade ago will do well promptly 
to revise himself. ... 


WHILE retaining the general organization of the earlier work, 
from which indeed there was no escape since it fully covered the 
ground, he so earnestly re-thought his material and so vivaciously 
re-phrased most of his conclusions that he has produced an essen- 
tially new text.... 


THIS newer and newest story of Western man’s unceasing struggle 
to rise above his ape ancestry comes right down to the present day 
by including the harrowing span of World War II, with its catas- 
trophic aftermath of an indicated head-on collision of the USSR 
and the USA, to the already faintly audible doomsday accompani- 
ment of a universal atomic explosion. A second, happily less fright- 
ening and more gracious, feature is a large and strikingly hand- 
some body of illustrations so truly representative through the mil- 
lenia of time of what we have been boldly given to proclaim as the 
uninterrupted ascent of man, that the mind stubbornly refuses to 
reverse itself and view them as the deceptive prelude to his descent 
and impending final disappearance. To sum up the text-book argu- 
ment: the college history instructor obliged to plunge his charges 
into the stream of civilization can not well do better than to avail 
himself of this stimulating work.” 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL in ] 
New York History 


959 pages. 6% x 9% Illustrated 
1947 $5.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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Recent publications. 





The Age of the Great Depression 


By Dixon WECTER 


Research Chairman of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Ari Gallery 


The thirteenth volume in the series, A History of American 
Life, edited by Schlesinger and Fox, this is the first book to 
present a complete social history of the United States during 
the period between 1929 and December 7, 1941. Published 
September 14, 1948. $5.00 


The Worid Since 1914, 6th Edition 


By WALTER C. LANGSAM 
President of Wagner College 


For many years a standard text for courses in recent world 
history, the new edition of this book presents a remarkably 
well-written, well-organized summary of the significant 
events in the principal countries of the world since 1914. 
Published October 13, 1948. $5.50 


Introduction to Research in 
American History 


Revised Edition by Homer C. HOCKETT 
Professor of American History at Ohio State University 


Matter and illustrations drawn from American history are 
used in this book to present the essentials of procedure in 
historical research. In addition to minor corrections the re- 
vised text includes an appendix, supplementary bibliog- 
raphy, and a synopsis of historical criticisms. Published 
October 19, 1948. $3.00 


Hellenic History, 3rd Edition 


By BorsFoRD and ROBINSON 


G. W. Botsford is the late Professor of History at Columbia 
University; C. A. Robinson, Jr. is Professor of Classics at 
Brown University. 


In this text social and cultural life is skillfully interwoven 
with the political developments of each period, while the 
transitions between the various periods receive thoughtful 
treatment. Published November 1, 1948. $6.00 


: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


RE 
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Paths to the Present 
By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


Francis Lee Higginson Professor of History at Harvard 
University 


Dealing with a wide variety of topics, this text treats mainly 
those historical trends which help to explain our present 
American life—the existing social patterns, and the current 
political and economic issues. To be published in January. 
$4.00 (probable) 


History of Europe 


By Hayes, BALDWIN and COLE 
Carlton J. H. Hayes is Seth Low Professor of History at Co- 
lumbia University; Marshall W. Baldwin is Associate Pro- 


fessor of History at New York University; Charles W. Cole 
is President of Amherst College. 


This new text traces the history of Europe from earliest 
times to the present. To be published in January. Vol. I, 


$3.50 (probable); Vol. II, $3.50 (probable); One-Volume 
Edition, $5.00 (probable) 


Westward Expansion 


By Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 
Professor of History at Northwestern University 
With the collaboration of James B. Hences of Brown 
University 


The first book to deal with the frontier movement against 
the background of the Turner thesis, this text traces the 
expansion of settlement from the time of the first Spanish 
and French outposts to the close of the 19th century. To be 
published in January. $6.00 (probable) 


A History of the Old South 
By CLEMENT EATON 
Professor of History at the University of Kentucky 


This is a new text for courses in the history of the old South. 
The author is objective in his treatment, and maintains an 
excellent balance between national and sectional viewpoints. 
To be published in the spring of 1949. $5.00 (probable) 


60 Fifth Avenue New York Il 
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Teach Yourself History Library 
General Editor, A. L. Rowse 


This new series approaches history through its most interesting angle oy 
—the lives of the great men who have been a part of history. Each vol- 
ume, written by an authority of high standing, deals with the history of 
its age—social, political, economic, etc.— through the biography of its 
outstanding figure. All the volumes in the series are uniform in format 
and are uniformly priced at $2.00. 


The following twelve volumes have already been published: - à 


THE USE OF HISTORY (the key volume) by A. L. Rowse 

WOODROW WILSON AND AMERICAN LIBERALISM by 
E. M. Hugh-Jones 

MILTON AND THE ENGLISH MIND by F. E. Hutchinson 

BOLIVAR AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF SPANISH 
AMERICA by J. B. Trend 

PUSHKIN AND RUSSIAN LITERATURE by Janko Lavrin 

JOAN OF ARC AND THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE uy 
Alice Buchan 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE HELLENISTIC 
Empire by A. R. Burn 

COOK AND THE OPENING OF THE PACIFIC by J. A. 4 
Williamson 

LOUIS XIV AND THE GREATNESS OF FRANCE by 
Maurice Ashley 

BOTHA, SMUTS AND SOUTH AFRICA by Basil Williams 

CLEMENCEAU AND THE THIRD REPUBLIC by J. Hamp- 
den Jackson 

CHATHAM AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE by Charles Grand 
Robertson 


Other titles will be announced later 
“Mr. Rowse’s THE USE OF HISTORY (the key volume) is the ' 


best analysis I have ever seen of the educative effect of history on the 
mind, and particularly on the political judgement of the reader.” 
—G. M. TREVELYAN 


All the volumes uniformly priced at $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue * New York rx, N. Y. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW 
The Movement for Reform, 1750-1833 


By Leon RADZINOWICZ 


This work is the first attempt which has been made to trace, 
against a wide social and political background, the history of penal 
thought and of the administration of criminal justice in England. 

English legislation on penal matters has always been closely 
corinected with the social, political and constitutional structure of 
the country. Dr. Radzinowicz, drawing on all possible sources, 
presents hitherto unexploited material found in the vast mass of 
government publications popularly known as “Blue Books,” and 
in the records of the Parliamentary Debates. He has written a com- 
pelling synthesis which exhibits in the most vivid form the process 
of law in the making. 

The movement for the reform of criminal law which began in 
the middle of the 18th century is seen in terms of the forces of 
morality, philosophical thought and social consciousness which 
initiated: it. The result, as Lord Macmillan contends in his admir- 
able Foreword, “is much more than a law book for lawyers; it is a 
full and comprehensive study of the phenomena of a great social 
evolution, at once technically accurate and humanly interesting. 
The light thus shed on the process of the awakening of the public 


conscience is as novel as it is illuminating.” 


To be published in February $13.50 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


6o Fifth Avenue * New York xx, N. Y. 
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“Leisure without learning is death’ ——motto of: 


DON JOAQU N GARCIA ICAZBALCETA: 


(His Place In Mexican Historiography) 


by 
Manuel Guillermo Martinez, B.S., Ph.B.,A.M. 

The purpose of this study is to make Garcia Icazbalceta better known in the United 
States and at the same time assign him his place in Mexican historiography. 

Little has been written about him in English and this is your opportunity to read about 
“His Life and Times”, “On The Road to Scholarship”, “The Mature Scholar”, “Exponent 
of The Scientific Method” and his “Influence and Recognition.” 

Postpaid 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 














The Reign of 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


BY HECTOR BOLITHO 


“This excellent biography,” says the Washington Star, “is more than 
an acute, if affectionate, study of a strong-willed woman. . . . It is 
equally absorbing as a meticulous history of the criss-crossed European 
affairs in which she was involved.” Includes new material never before 
published. $5.00 






The Struggle Behind 
THE IRON CURTAIN 


BY FERENC NAGY 










The former Prime Minister of Hungary tells the dramatic story of how 
he tried to rebuild his shattered country in coalition with the Com- 
munists, and how they extorted his resignation in return for the life of 
his five-year-old son. “. . . detailed, well written and excellently trans- 
lated . . .°—-Cleveland Plain Dealer $6.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, N. Y. 11 
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The English-Speaking Peoples 
A Modern History 


by Encar W. McInnis, University of Toronto 
and J. H. S. Rem, United College, University of Manitoba’ 


Here is a narrative of the evolution of a far-flung group of nations, springing 
from the same stock and speaking the same language, whose relations with each 
other and with the rest of the world are among the most critical forces in world 
politics. 


“,,. the reader comes away with the major elements of today’s English-speak- 

ing world firmly rooted in time and compared in development. The most suc- 

cessful attempt I know to satisfy this particular need.” i 
—J. B. BREBNER, The Nation 


547 pages; $5.00 net, $3.75 text 


A History of Modern Europe 
by Tuan W. Riker, University of Texas 


“Dr. Riker surveys the history of the European era which began with the Renais- 

sance and Reformation . . . an era which, in the opinion of some thinkers, has just 

about run its course. His view is broad, and, in the best sense of the word, 

philosophical. His management of the historical facts essential to his survey is 

masterly, but these facts are carefully selected, for, as he says, his concern is with 

the evolution of institutions rather than with wars and reigns and heroes.” 
—BEN RAY REDMAN, The Saturday Review of Literature 


882 pages, 16 maps; $6.75 net, $5.00 text 


Men and Centuries of 
European Civilization 


by Louise Farco Brown, Professor Emeritus, Vassar College 
and GEORGE B. Carson, JR., New York State Teachers College 


“It does not include an overwhelming number of names and facts in evitable 
skeleton manner, but rather organizes skillfully the essential events into trends of 
inter-relating political, social, and intellectual history, mirrored in the life and 
writings of representative personalities. It can be recommended to any reader 
anxious to understand Europe’s complex present by re-examining her past.” 
-—HANS KOHN, The New York Times 


667 pages, illustrated; $6.25 net, $4.75 text 


Examination copies on request 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


By DONALD N. WILBER. This book provides in com- 
pact form the answers to almost all the questions that 
ean be asked about Iran—its history since 4000 B.C., its 
natural resources, art, language, religion, climate, gov- 
ernment, educational and financial institutions. A unique 
combination of first-hand knowledge and thorough docu- 
mentation from original source material in the Persian 
language. The author’s contacts with government officials 
in Teheran have given him access to important data not 
previously published. 

260 pages, 17 photographs, $3.00 





A HISTORY 


By DIETER CUNZ. The Germans of Maryland played a 
vastly important part in the settling of the state. Their 
history is in many ways the core of the whole problem 
of immigration. Written by a professor of German at the 
University of Maryland, this new volume covers the com- 
plete story from the late 17th century to the present— 
with particular attention to the causes of German immi- 
gration to Maryland and the assimilation of the newcom- 
ers into American life. 


512 pages, $5.00 





University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
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Ready Early in May 


A NEW BOOK IN THE SCRIBNER HISTORICAL SERIES 


A HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND 


(from earliest times to 1949) 





by 


GOLDWIN SMITH 


Wayne University 


A descriptive and interpretative history of England in one 
reasonably compact volume, eminently scholarly and emi- 
nently readable. The volume describes the direction, strength, 
and significance of the forces—political, economic, intellec- 
tual, social, and military—which united to shape modern 
Britain. 


About 850 pp. $5.00 


With maps, genealogical tables, tables of kings and prime 
ministers, extensive bibliographical aids, and a full index. 


A teaching manual to accompany A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
will be available to all users. 


SCRIBNERS 
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Also in the Scribner Historical Series 


EUROPE AND 
TWO WORLD WARS 


by ARTHUR J. MAY 


University of Rochester 


700 pp. $4.90 


“Professor May has succeeded in subordinating his individual 
personality to his obligations of impartiality as an historian. 
Events, policies, and personalities are handled with as much 
detachment as if he were writing of a period some centuries 
prior to his own day. This is the mark of the true historian. ... 
Wise selection of materials, careful maintenance of relative pro- 
portions, an acute sense of perspective, and the deft arrange- 
ment of topics for effective presentation commend the author. 
More than a score of specially prepared outline maps will prove 
a great convenience to the reader.” 
GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER, 
in WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY ALUMNUS, July, 1948 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


by ARTHUR C. BINING 


University of Pennsylvania 


732 pp. $5.00 
“I marvel at the author's skill and success in combining com» 
pactness and comprehensiveness. It is all there, in about half 
the pages now common in American economic history texts; 
and there is room too—on almost every page—for those highly 
illustrative and decorative sketches of American economic ac- 
tivities, early and recent.” 
SAMUEL REZNECK, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave. 274 Spring St., N.W. 
New York 17 Atlanta 3 


600 West Van Buren St. 55 New Montgomery St. 
Chicago 7 ` San Francisco 5 
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Important New. MeGraw-Hill Books 





THE AMERICAN POLITICAL MIND. A Textbook in Polit- 
ical Theory 
By Francis Granam Wizson, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Political Science. 509 pages, $5.50 
Surveys the main ideas, principles, and trends in American political thinking 
from colonial times to the present. The author treats the subject from both the 
liberal and conservative approaches, with special attention to the latter. The 
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The Impeachment of John Pickering 


Lynn W. Turner 


. « « the whole of the proceedings connected with the first example of im- 
peachment carried through under the provisions of the federal Constitution 
will be always interesting whilst the present government endures .. $ 


HE system of checks and balances in the federal government pro- 

vided by the Constitution of 1787 has filled the pages of American 
history with the clamor of political feuds between the great branches of 
the government. As a fruitful source of disagreement, it has not diminished 
with the passage of time. Every page of our newspapers today carries 
a record of dispute between executive and legislature, between Senate 
and House, between the judiciary and the other departments. The judi- 
cial branch, aloof from the everyday concerns of government, has been 
less continuously involved in this dramatic conflict than the others, but 
on those historic occasions when it is drawn into the fray it provides more 
than its share of excitement. 


1Charles Francis Adams, ed., John Quincy Adams’ Memoirs (Philadelphia, 1874-77) 1, 
303-304. : 
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The Jeffersonian attack upon the federal judiciary in the early years 
of the nineteenth century was the first in a long series of epic battles 
between vigorous administrations and the Supreme Court. It has been de- 
picted in all of its rich dramatic colors by a host of eminent historians. 
The mutual hostility of the Virginia cousins, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Marshall, the repeal of the Federalist Judiciary Act of 1801 by a Republican 
Congress, the subsequent impeachments of two federal judges, and the 
Supreme Court’s momentous decisions under Marshall’s guiding genius 
have been the principal elements in the story. Admirers of the judicial in- 
fluence in American history such as Henry Adams and Albert J. Beveridge 
have damned Jefferson with many pages of circumstantial evidence for lay- 
ing impious hands upon the sacred structure. More recently, such de- 
fenders of Jefferson as Claude Bowers have tried to prove, first, that Jef- 
ferson never intended to destroy the judiciary, and second, that he was 
perfectly justified in wanting to see it destroyed. Both schools have con- 
centrated their attention upon the impeachment and trial of Supreme 
Court Justice Samuel Chase, which undoubtedly was the climax of the 
entire drama. But in so doing, they have given only perfunctory attention 
to a necessary and significant preliminary to that notable event—the 
impeachment of John Pickering. 

This prosecution of the judge of the federal district court at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, was important in our constitutional history for a number 
of reasons. It was the first impeachment to run its full course under the 
federal Constitution, and the first of a judicial officer. It was, furthermore, 
the first and one of the few successful impeachments if the conviction and 
removal from office of the accused be deemed the criterion of success. In 
this respect it created a precedent which would have altered profoundly 
our constitutional history had it been followed with any degree of con- 
sistency by future Senates. The fact that its apparent interpretations of 
the Constitution were so soon reversed by the failure to convict Chase has 
made the Pickering case a minor development in the story rather than 
a historic landmark. Nevertheless, it remains a remarkable revelation of 
what can be achieved under the Constitution by a well-disciplined political 
majority and deserves careful scrutiny in these days when democracy is 
undergoing such intensive self-examination. 

The Pickering impeachment, furthermore, was not the simple curtain- 
raiser to the main event that historians have generally proclaimed it but 
a vastly complicated problem in its own right—a problem which has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. Stated in its simplest terms the prob- 
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lem is: what is an impeachable offense? * If it be granted that not every 
offense held objectionable by Congress is impeachable, the Pickering case 
presents a further problem: how can a federal judge be removed from 
the bench for disabilities which do not warrant impeachment but which 
render him unfit to perform his duties? John Pickering’s predicament 
presented the problem in a classic form but the Congress of that day 
failed to find the classic solution. Nor has the Constitution, since then, 
yielded a satisfactory answer. 

If, as the Federalists firmly believed, Jefferson wished to destroy the 
judiciary by removing all Federalist judges, his choice of Judge Pickering 
as the first victim was an excellent piece of political strategy. The unfortun- 
ate old man had been an insane drunkard for some time and was clearly 
unable to perform his duties as a federal judge. His removal could be 
defended on the unassailable ground of concern for the purity of the 
judiciary. Once having succeeded in the experiment of convicting a district 
judge, the Republicans could proceed to hunt bigger game with more 
assurance of victory. Unfortunately, the Constitution guaranteed that judges 
should “hold their Offices during good Behaviour,” and provided no 
other means for removing them than “Impeachment for, and Conviction 
of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors.” * There- 
fore, in order to get rid of Pickering, who was certainly neither treasonable, 
corrupt nor criminal, the strict constructionist Republicans had either 
brazenly to violate the Constitution or to give the term “misdemeanors” 
a connotation far more inclusive than its ancient common law meaning. 
In either case, they. enabled their loose construction opponents to pose as 
defenders of the Constitution in its pristine purity. The Pickering case thus 
became a political rather than a legal issue. Instead of standing in American 
history as the correct precedent for all future cases of judicial impeachment, 
it became a tragic blunder which reflected discredit upon everyone con- 
nected with it.* 

The impeachment would have seemed less brutal if its innocent 
victim had not been one of New Hampshire’s most distinguished citizens, the 
author of her constitution, a revolutionary patriot, a man who throughout 


2 For an elaborate citation of opinions on this question see Asher C, Hinds, Precedents of 
the House of Representatives (Washington, 1907), III, 322 ff. 

3 Article IH, Section 1; and Art. H, Sec. 4. 

4“So confused, contradictory and irregular were these proceedings,” declared Henry 
Adams, “that Pickering’s trial was never considered a sound precedent. That an insane man 
could be legally guilty of crime on ex parte evidence, without a hearing, without even an at- 
torney to act in his behalf, seemed such a perversion of justice that the precedent fel] dead on the 
spot.” Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1890-91), II, 156. 
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his long public career had been universally admired. Historians, reading 
merely the partisan testimony on Pickering's conduct which was sent to 
Jefferson, have been inclined to treat his character with ignorant contempt or 
unseemly levity.’ But Pickering’s contemporaries were nearly unanimous 
in testifying to his intellectual greatness, sobriety and moral integrity.* 
For five years after his appointment to the federal bench, he apparently 
performed his few duties competently. But, at the turn of the century, 
the sixty-three-year-old jurist, who had for some time been increasingly 
hypochondriac and subject to such eccentricities as an unreasoning fear 
of water travel, showed evidence of definite mental derangement." It 
would have saved the Pickering family much humiliation if the judge had 
resigned, but resignation was a responsible, rational act of which an in- 
sane man would be incapable. The family did nothing because of the judge’s 
poverty. He had been notoriously generous and improvident, and lost most 
of his property in the terrible Portsmouth fire of 1802—all this before 
the days of civil service pensions. The Portsmouth Federalists remained 
quiet because of the judge's politics. His resignation would have created 
a vacancy for a Republican President to fill—and the district attorney, 
Republican heir-apparent, was peculiarly obnoxious to New Hampshire 
Federalists.* i 

By Federalist reasoning, Pickering’s misfortunes were due directly to the 
repeal of the Griswold Judiciary Act, and his persecution simply a part of a 
Republican plot. The Act of 1801 had provided for such cases as Pickering’s 
by authorizing the circuit judges to appoint one of their own number to ex- 
ercise the functions of any district judge who became incapacitated.” In 
April, 1801, a formal notice of Pickering’s derangement had been given to 
the newly established circuit court, and Judge Jeremiah Smith had quietly 
taken over his duties? But the abolition of the circuit courts had forced 

5 John T. Morse, for example, in the first edition of his Thomas Jefferson (Boston, 1883), 
p. 259, called Pickering “a worthless fellow morally and mentally.” Upon being called to ac- 
count by his fellow members of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Mr. Morse added an appen- 
dix to his book and grudgingly admitted that he had done “an unintentional injustice to the 
memory of a worthy man.” (1897 edition, p. 345.) More recent writers, such as Claude G. Bowers 
(Jefferson in Power [Boston, 1936], pp. 270-71), Fletcher Pratt (The Heroic Years [New 
York, 1934], pp. 29-31), and Samuel Eliot Morison (The Growth of the American Republic 
[New York, 1942, 3d ed.], I, 397) have failed to profit by Morse’s mistake. 

8 See, for example, William Plumer’s biographical sketch in New Hampshire State Papers, 
XXII, 839-43; Nathaniel Adams, Annals of Portsmouth (Portsmouth, 1825), pp. 332-34; com- 
munication by Dr. Andrew Peabody, Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, XX (Bos- 
ton, 1883), 333-38. 

1 New Hampshire State Papers, XXIL, 842-43. 

8 James Sheafe to William Plumer, Dec. 30, 1802, in Plumer manuscripts, New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord, New Hampshire. 

® Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall (Boston, 1916-19), HI, 165, note. 


10 Record of the Circuit Court and affidavit of William Plumer in the Annals of Congress, 
8 Congress, 1 session, pp. 336-37. 
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Pickering to resume his position, and the Republicans needed to wait only 
four months until his conduct gave them ample grounds for action. 

In October, 1802, George Wentworth, surveyor of customs at Ports- 
mouth, seized a ship named Eliza and goods which he claimed were unladen 
from her contrary to law. The validity of Wentworth’s seizure was never 
tested by a competent court of law, and from the available evidence, seems 
to have been at least open to question.™ The vessel was owned by Eliphalet 
Ladd, a prominent Federalist merchant, who applied to Judge Pickering 
for a release, and obtained it, apparently without any display of bonds or 
papers. Joseph Whipple, the Republican collector of customs, thereupon 
libeled the ship and goods, and a trial was scheduled for November 11. 
Politics entered the affair even more openly when Ladd engaged as his at- 
torney Edward St. Loe Livermore, member of a prominent Federalist family 
noted for ability and relentless party spirit. The trial was destined to be, in 
fact, not the case of United States v. Eliza, but the case of Republican sur- 
veyor, collector, marshal, clerk, and district attorney v. Federalist claimant, 
attorney, and judge. 

On the opening day of the trial, Pickering came to the courtroom 
thoroughly intoxicated. He staggered to the bench and ordered the court to 
open; then, feeling lonely, commanded the Republican deputy-marshal, to 
sit beside him. That startled officer demurred, whereupon Pickering cursed 
him roundly and frightened him into hasty compliance.” At this moment, 
a young lawyer named John Wentworth, who had been educated in Eng- 
land, entered the bar and Pickering, with a drunken notion that the Inns of 
Court might throw some direct light on the case, demanded his assistance 
on the bench. Wentworth refused; the judge started down to cane him, but, 
seeing a former British naval officer among the spectators, decided that he 
would be an acceptable substitute for the position at his left hand. Thus 
fortified against Jacobins, Pickering roared, “Now damn them, we will fight 
them,” and ordered the parties to proceed. 

The unctuous district attorney, John Samuel Sherburne, reminded Picker- 
ing that the libels had not been read; the judge replied that he had heard 
enough about the damned libels and would decide the case in four minutes. 

11 Ibid., pp. 346-50, for testimony of the government witnesses and pp. 337-38 for a de- 
position from Edward St. Loe Livermore which contradicts it. 

12 Documents Relative to John Pickering, printed by order of the House of Representatives 
(Washington, 1803), pp. 12-14. These documents are the message of President Jefferson to the 
House, February 3, 1804, and the depositions against Pickering, gathered from Portsmouth wit- 
nesses by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, The deponents were Thomas Chadbourne, 
Jonathan Steele, John S. Sherburne, John Wentworth, Richard Cutts Shannon, and others—all 
Republicans and present or would-be officeholders under the administration. The following 


narrative is collated from these hostile accounts. Quotations have been changed from third to 
first person, and altered slightly in punctuation. 
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Livermore, seeing that no trial could be held under these conditions, ob- 
tained Sherburne’s consent to a motion for postponement. Judge Pickering 
instantly brightened. “My dear, I will give you to all eternity,” he said to the 
Federalist lawyer, and ordered the trial postponed until the next day, re- 
marking that he would then be sober.** 

Unfortunately, he was not. When the court reconvened, Pickering was 
even more inebriated. After hearing Livermore's case and a few minutes of 
an argument between the attorneys as to the competence of Sherburne's wit- 
nesses, Pickering suddenly decreed restoration of the property to the claimant. 

“We will not sit here to eternity to decide on such damn’d paltry mat- 
ters,” he declared. 

Sherburne remonstrated and begged that his witnesses be heard. 

“Very well” said Pickering amiably. “We will hear everything—swear 
every damn scoundrel that can be produced—but if we sit here four thousand 
years the ship will still be restored.” 

A few minutes later, however, he shut off the witnesses and again ordered 
the case dismissed. Sherburne protested that this decision would injure the 
revenue. 

“Damn the revenue,” shouted Pickering. “I get but a thousand dollars of 
it.” Sherburne appealed. “Yes, appeal,” said Pickering, and let old wig try it, 
but by God he shan’t alter the decree, for I will be alongside of him.” 


At this point, Livermore objected that the value of the goods seized was * 


not sufficient to admit of an appeal and the judge upheld his objection. 
Sherburne hoped he would be allowed to file a bill of exceptions. “File what 
you please, and be damned,” roared Pickering, and ordered the court to stand 
adjourned. 

The trial had of course attracted a mob of sensation-seekers, and the court- 
room had been a bedlam of confusion and laughter at the judge’s maudlin 
behavior. Only a few of his old friends, who remembered the excellence of 
his former character, left the court with “painful sensations.” Least amused, 
however, were the Republican officeholders. They had not appeared to good 
advantage and their resentment was expressed in an immediate complaint 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. . 

A month after this disgraceful scene had occurred in Portsmouth, Senator 
William Plumer of New Hampshire, newly arrived at Washington, called 
upon Albert Gallatin to pay his respects.** The Secretary informed him that 

13 Deposition of Livermore, Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 338-39. 

14 Plumer, at this time a decided Federalist, had been elected to fill the unexpired term of 


James Sheafe, resigned. He remained in Washington for only one term, but his journals, diaries, 
and letters comprise an invaluably full source for the history of that period. 


mn 
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complaints had been received against Pickering and hinted that severe 
measures would be taken unless the judge resigned. Plumer sent this news 
immediately to the Portsmouth Federalist leaders and advised them strongly 
against permitting a resignation. “You well know that his successor will be 
a man whom we cannot approve,” he added, referring to the Republican 
district attorney, John Samuel Sherburne.** Whether they were influenced 
by Plumer’s advice or by mere inertia, the friends of Pickering failed to 
save him from prosecution by arranging for his resignation. Twenty-five 
years later, Plumer insisted that this should have been done.** In 1802, how- 
ever, he and the other New Hampshire Federalists were guilty of seeking 
. to keep an insane man in office for the sake of “good policy.” 

Gallatin did not wait for Pickering’s friends to act. By the fifteenth of 
January, Sherburne had collected depositions according to his request and 
forwarded them to Washington. On February 3 they were transmitted by 
the President to the House of Representatives, “to whom,” as Jefferson deli- 
cately suggested, “the constitution has confided a power of instituting pro- 
ceedings of redress, if they shall be of opinion that the case calls for them.” Y 
Plumer nosed into the evidence which the administration had gathered and 
found what he expected to find—ex parte testimony from the district attor- 
ney, the clerk of the court, the collector, and the deputy-marshal, to the ef- 
fect that Pickering’s misbehavior at the trial of the Eliza was due to habitual 
drunkenness.** On the basis of these biased statements, a packed committee 
reported in favor of an impeachment, and the House, deliberately ignoring 
evidence of Pickering’s insanity offered by one of its own members, obediently 
voted it, 45-8.*° There had not even been time to draw up definite articles of 
accusation, and the House could only send John Randolph and Joseph 
Nicholson, on the last day of the session, to the Senate chamber with a verbal 
impeachment, and a verbal demand for the appearance of John Pickering. 
Through the influence of Uriah Tracy, congressional veteran from Con- 
necticut and Federalist bellwether, the Senate had sufficient courage to wait 


15 Plumer to James Sheafe, Dec. 13, 1802, in letterbook labeled “Letters I,” Plumer MSS., 
Library of Congress. Not only were Sherburne and Plumer of opposite political faiths, but they 
were personal enemies. It should be added, in fairness to Plumer, that Sherburne seemed to in- 
spire widespread distrust and hostility. In this particular case, he was acting as the principal ac- 
hil of the man in whose office he had studied law and by whom he had frequently been be- 
riended. 

16 Plumer's “Autobiography,” manuscript in the Library of Congress, p. 130. This portion 
of the autobiography was written in 1827 when Plumer had chosen to forget his advice against 
Pickering's resignation in 1802, 

17 Documents Relative to John Pickering, p. 3. 

18 Plumer to Sheafe, Feb. 12, 1803, in Plumer MSS., N. H. State Library. 

19 Annals of Congress, 7 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 460, 544, 642. 
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until something more nearly approximating a formal charge might be made.”” 

Thomas Jefferson and his followers in Congress missed, at this point, an 
opportunity to remedy a serious defect in the Constitution. Judges afflicted by 
insanity or other equally serious disabilities could be removed from office in 
at least seven of the states by the address of both houses of the legislature to 
the governor. This device, borrowed from English practice, had indeed been 
suggested in the federal constitutional convention, but decisively rejected as 
making the judiciary dangerously dependent upon the whim of the legisla- 
ture.”* It has been occasionally abused by political majorities in the states 
where it obtains, but it would have provided an ideal method for-the prompt 
and easy removal of John Pickering. “Had the constitution of the United 
States,” wrote William Plumer a quarter of a century later, “given authority 
to congress to have removed a judge by address, as that of New Hampshire 
does, I believe every senator would have voted for Pickering’s removal. Tho 
it was wrong for him to remain in office, yet it was a violation of the prin- 
ciples of our government, to convict and remove him on an impeachment 
on account of his insanity.”?? Plumer’s later opinion attributed more disin- 
terested patriotism to the Federalist senators than they may have possessed, 
but it is certain that they could neither have prevented nor objected validly 
to the removal of Pickering by address. 

Jefferson was fully conscious of his party’s dilemma. He expressed his be- 
lief that the Constitution should be amended to provide for the removal of 
judges by address,” and Pickering's case gave him the strongest grounds for 
urging such an amendment. Unfortunately, neither the President nor his 

“opponents were in a mood to subordinate partisan spirit to statesmanship in 
1803. Men on the Federalist side like Plumer, familiar with every aspect of 
the case and fully aware of Pickering’s pitiful condition, were still unwilling 
to arrange a quiet resignation for the sake of a dignified judiciary. On the 
other hand, Jefferson, as in the case of the Louisiana Purchase, condoned an 
almost certain violation of the Constitution rather than risk the uncertainty 
of an amendment. Plumer himself asked the President if he considered 

20 Extracts from the Journal of the United States Senate in All Cases of Impeachment 
(Washington, 1912), p. 17. 

21 John Dickinson introduced a motion on August 27 to provide for removal of judges by 
address. Gouverneur Morris and James Wilson argued that such dependence by the judiciary 
upon the good will of the other branches was contradictory to tenure during good behavior. Dick- 
inson’s motion failed, receiving the vote of only one state. Henry P. Gilpin, ed., Papers of James 
Madison (Washington, 1840), IN, 1435-37. 

22 Plumer, “Autobiography,” p. 130. 

23 Everett Somerville Brown, ed., William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings ‘i in the 
United States Senate, 1803-1807 (New York, 1923), p. 102. This “Memorandum” is an ex- 


tensive journal of debates and personal history kept by Senator Plumer during his stay in Wash- 
ington, 


> 
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Pickering’s insanity a good cause for impeachment and removal. Jefferson 
replied, “If the facts of his denying an appeal & of his intoxication, as stated 
in the impeachment are proven, that will be sufficient cause of removal with- 
out further enquiry.” ** 

Lacking the will to amend the Constitution, the Jeffersonians might have 
accomplished the same end by appealing to the Senate for such an interpre- 
tation of the term “misdemeanor” as would cover all cases of misbehavior 
where criminal intent was not involved.” The President hinted at such an 
interpretation in his statement to Plumer. It could be argued, as it was in 
later impeachment trials, that the wise creators of the Constitution would 
not deliberately have subjected their descendants to the monstrous misgov- 
ernment of courts presided over by irremovable lunatics.?* Faced with such 
reasoning, the Federalists could have opposed Pickering'$ removal upon 
nothing but the most obviously partisan basis. Unfortunately, the Republicans 
failed to seize this opportunity. On the contrary, they made the most stren- 
uous efforts throughout the proceedings to deny even the admission of evi- 
dence as to Pickering’s insanity and attempted only to show him guilty of 
crime. By confusing insanity with criminal misbehavior they also wiped out 
the line between good administration and politics and made any word or 
deed which a political majority might think objectionable the excuse for im- 
peachment and removal from office. Senator Giles of Virginia was later to 
- make this position official when he insisted that impeachment was nothing 
more than a declaration by Congress that an official held dangerous opinions 
and must therefore give way to a man who could fill the office better.” 

Against this loose doctrine, the Federalists held to the opposite extreme— 
that acts justifying impeachment also had to be indictable.” “In an impeach- 
ment,” wrote Plumer, “it is requisite to allege & prove crimes and misde- 
meanors in the accused; otherwise a judicial officer will hold his office not 


24 Ibid., p. 100. 

25Tn the trial of Andrew Johnson, Benjamin Butler proposed a definition which would 
have effected this object. “We define an impeachable crime or misdemeanor,” he said, “to be 
one in its nature or consequence subversive of some fundamental or essential principle of gov- 
ernment or highly prejudicial to the public interest; and this may consist of a violation of the 
Constitution, of law, of an official oath, or of duty, by an act committed or omitted; or, with- 
out violating a positive law, by the abuse of discretionary power from improper motives or for 
any improper purpose.” George H. Haynes, The Senate of the United States (Cambridge, 1938), 
IL, 858. 

26 See manager Perkins’ argument in the trial of Judge Charles Swayne, 1904-1905, re- 
ported in Hinds, Precedents, UI, 328. 

27 Adams Memoirs, I, 322-23. 

28 Albert J. Beveridge treats this doctrinal question fully, but naturally from a pro-Federalist 
point of view, in his Life of John Marshall, IN, chap. 4, passim. For a modern statement in 
harmony with the Jeffersonian doctrine, see Westel W. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law 
of the United States (New York, 1910), p. 1124. 
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by the tenure of good behavior, but the pleasure of the legislature—a tenure 
fatal to the independence of an important department in the government.””* 
This has been the first line of defense in nearly every impeachment trial sub- 
sequent to Pickering’s, and it rests upon the further argument that the word 
“misdemeanor” as employed in the Constitution, is a “term of art” borrowed 
in unchanged significance from English parliamentary law wherein it had 
always signified gross misbehavior.” Whatever the merits of this particular 
argument may be, poor Pickering, non compos mentis, stood beyond its 
scope. For his acts, as Robert Goodloe Harper later remarked, he was not 
amenable to any earthly tribunal.* i 

After the Eighth Congress had disposed of more pressing matters, it re- 
turned to the unfinished business of Pickering’s removal. The House of 
Representatives’ made out its articles of impeachment and elected their 
authors, Nicholson and Randolph, together with nine other gentlemen, to 
be the managers of the prosecution. The Senate, meanwhile, was busily ex- 
amining precedents, establishing rules of procedure, and worrying about the 
repercussions of the case. A forthright Republican senator from Tennessee 
betrayed at once the purpose and the weakness of his party’s program when 
the senators settled the form of oath they were to take as judges. For the 
usual oath to do justice according to law, he proposed to substitute “justice 
to the United States & John Pickering.” If the Senate were to find a verdict 
of guilty under the original form, it would have to be proved that Pickering 
had committed an offense against law, and, said Senator William Cocke, 
“I know of no law that makes derangement criminal"? He was willing 
to help the managers avoid this difficulty by warping the impeachment 
process out of its judicial framework. This scrupulousness was regarded as 
quixotic by his fellow senators, who overwhelmingly defeated his motion. 
In adopting the form of oath originally proposed, however, they undoubtedly 
constituted themselves a court, subject to judicial rule and custom. They 
then proceeded to do violence to that position throughout the trial. 

The United States Senate, composed chiefly of lawyers and sitting as a 
court of impeachment, was eager to conduct itself with legal propriety, but 
it developed that there were almost as many variant conceptions of law as 
there were senators. Three of the senators had been members of the House 
which voted Pickering’s impeachment. John Quincy Adams proposed to ex- 

29 Plumer, “Autobiography,” p. 130. 

30 See the very learned argument prepared for the use of defense counsel in the Swayne 
trial, Hinds, III, 322-25. 
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clude them as judges, on the common-law principle that the accuser cannot 
try his own cause.** Blunt Senator Jackson of Georgia immediately gave 
previous notice of his final vote by protesting that such a rule might “on 
some future occasion exclude so many of the senators, as that two-thirds of 
those who may be present and sit in Judgment cannot be induced to con- 
vict the accused.”** The Senate postponed Adams’ resolution and allowed 
the three men concerned to take the oath—the first of a series of irregulari- 
ties which were to mar the proceedings. 

Vice President Aaron Burr, mindful of Westminster pageantry and War- 
ren Hastings, conducted the trial with elaborate ceremony. When the Senate 
had finally organized itself into a court, the eleven managers from the House 
of Representatives stalked to the bar and announced their readiness to exhibit 
the articles of impeachment in behalf of “the grand inquest of the nation.” 
The Vice-President directed the sergeant at arms to conduct the gentlemen 
to the seats arranged for them on his right. After an impressive pause, the 
managers arose together, and Mr. Nicholson intoned the articles of impeach- 
ment. He then delivered the papers to Mr. Burr and asked that process issue 
against the accused. The Vice-President informed him that the Senate would 
take proper order thereon, and notify the House. Everyone bowed, and the 
managers withdrew.’ The Senate then consumed nine days in further dis- 
agreement over trifles before dispatching its sergeant at arms to Portsmouth 
with a summons which was delivered at Pickering’s home on January 25. 
The feeble, aged lunatic was ordered to appear before the court on March 2.* 
That gave him five weeks in the dead of winter in which to prepare a de- 

ense, gather witnesses, engage attorneys, and make the twelve-day jour- 
ney to Washington—a psychopath who was afraid of ferries! 

The four articles of impeachment all but proclaimed in writing that 
Pickering was to be sacrificed to political expediency.’ The possibility that 
he was insane was nowhere mentioned. The authors made no appeal to the 
Senate to give the impeachment clause of the Constitution such liberal con- 
struction as to permit the removal of an unfit judge from the bench." On the 
contrary, their whole effort, until forced into another position by the defense, 


33 Adams’ Memoirs, I, 283. 
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38 Henry Adams was, for once, too generous when he stated in his History of the United 
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pressed.” The very opposite was true. In order to have an impeachable case, the managers strained 
every nerve to prove the commission of criminal acts on the bench, without regard to possible 
causation. 
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was to exclude the idea of insanity, and to throw a cast of willful misde- 
meanor over poor Pickering’s behavior. The first article charged that the 
judge, “with intent to evade” the law, ordered the Eliza and two cables re- 
turned to “a certain Eliphalet Ladd, who claimed the same” without a prior 
appraisal and certificates from the customs officers as required by law. The 
second article stated that Pickering, “with intent to defeat the just claims of 
the United States,” refused to hear Sherburne’s witnesses and unjustly ordered 
the restoration of the ship and cables. Article three pictured the judge as 
“wickedly meaning and intending to injure the revenues of the United . 
States, and thereby to impair their public credit” by refusing Sherburne’s 
appeal to the circuit court. The fourth article described Pickering’s intoxi- 
cation at the trial and stated that “being a man of loose morals and intem- 
perate habits” he lacked “essential qualities in the character of a judge.”** 
Such words as “intent,” “wickedly meaning,” and “loose morals” preclude 
insanity and predicate a rational appreciation of cause and effect. It was nec- 
essary for the impeachers to employ such language, of course, if they ex- 
pected to prove the perpetration of high crimes and misdemeanors, but in 
applying them to a helpless lunatic they were depriving the words of all 
meaning. 

Unfortunately, the evident reluctance of some northern Republicans to 
condemn an insane man led Plumer to believe that the impeachment might 
not succeed. Fearing that the Federalists at home were not sufficiently exert- 
ing themselves, he wrote to Jeremiah Mason, leader of the Portsmouth bar, 
that the “ruling party” calculated upon the impeachment frightening Pick- 
ering’s friends into effecting his resignation. Since Pickering’s removal 
would lead directly to the condemnation of Peters, Chase, and the remain- 
ing federal judges, Plumer felt that it should be contested to the last ditch.*° 
Whether his advice ever reached the immediate friends of Pickering is not 
revealed by the correspondence. At any rate, the local Federalist leaders 
showed no disposition to make Pickering’s case their own. His defense was 
left entirely in the hands of his relatives, poorly equipped to match the small 
army of witnesses for the prosecution whose expenses were paid by the fed- 
eral government.* 

At noon on Friday, March 2, 1804, the high court of impeachment opened 


> 


39 In this article the managers made their only effort to extend the boundaries of impeach- 
able offenses around the field of general moral character, although, even here, it was Pickering's 
misbehavior on the bench which furnished them their evidence. See John M. Thurston, defense 
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for the trial of Judge Pickering, with as much solemnity as if each of the 
thirty-four judges were a lord high chancellor. Adams immediately spoiled 
the dignity of the occasion, however, by calling up his resolutions of Jan- 
uary 4, and angry words ensued. Two of the affected senators modestly ex- 
cused themselves from voting, but the other, Samuel Smith of Maryland, 
who stood closer to the administration, “declared That a false sense of deli- 
cacy should never prevent him from doing his duty,” and voted against the 
resolution. It lost, ayes 8, nays 20.* Another heated altercation occurred as 
to whether the Senate should retire to discuss doubtful motions, or whether 
it should remain in meticulous immovability while the spectators were cleared 
out. The fact that the House of Lords, in Hastings’ trial, had retired fifty- 
three times seemed decisive and it was so ordained for the United States 
Senate. At length the court settled all such vexing problems and informed 
the House of Representatives that it was ready to proceed with the trial. 

In marched the eleven managers accompanied by nearly all the remain- 
ing members of the House, some of whom had difficulty finding comfortable 
seats. The crier called three times for John Pickering, who came not. Aaron 
Burr then dramatically announced that he had a letter from Robert Goodloe 
Harper, which he directed the secretary to read. The appearance of Harper 
in the trial, whether so designed or not, added immeasurably to its political 
character. Hardly another Federalist leader was so thoroughly hated by the 
Republicans since Harper had deserted their ranks to become the majority 
floor leader during Adams’ administration. Now a brilliant, pompous, in- 
solent attorney in Baltimore, he appeared for the defense of Pickering in 
order to confound the House politicians with his legal skill. Since he was 
already engaged for the defense of Chase, it seems probable that he under- 
took the Pickering case as a preliminary test of strength. His letter stated 
that he appeared, not as counsel for the defendant, whose insanity made him 
incapable of employing counsel, but as agent for Pickering’s son. A petition 
from the son was read. It stated that at the time of committing the sup- 
posed high crimes and misdemeanors, Judge Pickering was insane and con- 
sequently irresponsible; that in spite of his condition, it could be proved 
that the judge had not, as charged in the impeachment, given an erroneous 
judgment or denied a fair appeal; and that the fourth article relative to 
Pickering’s moral character was unjust. Then, in pathetic language, the son 
pled his father’s feebleness of body and mind, his poverty, the inclement 

42 Adams? Memoirs, 1, 297-98; Plumer’s Memorandum, p. 148. Senators Overton and 
Lonergan, who stood in relation to the Louderback impeachment (1933) as Smith did to 
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season and shortness of time as reasons for his nonappearance, and asked the 
court for a postponement of the trial until such time as the judge might be 
able to travel, or a proper demonstration of his condition be prepared. The 
letter was cleverly written to touch the impeachment at all its weak points, 
and closed with a noble appeal. 


Audi alteram partem is a maxim held in reverencé wherever liberty yet remains. 
The Senate of America will be the last tribunal on earth that will cease to respect 
it; they will never condemn unheard; they will never refuse time for a full and 
impartial trial.*8 


Harper, invited within the bar by the president, added that Pickering’s 
“narrow circumstances” had made it impossible for him to send witnesses 
to Washington; the object of the petition was to gain either a compulsory 
process, or time in which to take depositions. Before proceeding to argue 
for a postponement, Harper clearly reiterated his position as the agent of 
Jacob Pickering, not the attorney for John Pickering, and Burr allowed 
him to proceed in that capacity. The managers had apparently not been pre- 
pared for this tactic. It was some time before they grasped the significance 
of Mr. Harper’s status, but, when he insisted upon it so clearly, Nicholson 
sprang to his feet and objected. He refused to hear Harper in this anomalous 
capacity. Caesar Rodney, another manager, supported Nicholson with the 
legal argument that until the respondent appeared in court, either in per- 
son or by attorney, there was no trial; the court must order a default and 
then determine what the proper procedure might be.** Burr referred the 
question to the court, and the senators retired to their committee-room for 
a decision, leaving the indignant managers to cool their heels in the Senate 
chamber.** 

The senators debated the question of hearing Mr. Harper for more than 
an hour without even approaching a decision. The Republican leaders con- 
tended that Pickering was defaulted and Harper should not be heard; the 
Federalists declared that the suggestion of insanity was a bar to further 
proceeding, that the court must first try the question of insanity, for if the 
judge was insane, he could not even have had notice of the trial and there 
was no case. The debate split the Republican phalanx, for the moderates 
were unwilling to condemn an insane man without even hearing evidence 


43 Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 328-30. 
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of his insanity.** Finally, Tracy remembered that the managers were still 
waiting in the next room, and he moved to notify them that they might as 
well retire until the question was settled. After the Senate finally adjourned, 
Plumer wrote to Edward Livermore. “Complaints have often been made 
against our Common Pleas, but what think you of a court, able to judge the 
president himself, who sits five hours on the question of whether Harper can 
be heard as attorney for Pickering’s son and not yet decided?” ** 

As a matter of fact, it required not five hours but three days for the 
Senate to settle this question. A three-cornered debate raged between the 
Federalists, who had already determined to vote for an acquittal, those Re- 
publicans who were equally determined to vote for a conviction, and the 
moderate Jeffersonians whose consciences troubled them. The efforts of each 
group to place its predetermined action upon a legal footing gave rise to the 
most fantastic interpretations of law. The purpose of the Federalists was to 
admit the evidence of insanity, which, if proved, they said, would prevent 
any further proceedings (and thus keep a madman on the bench). For pre- 
cisely the same reason—that it might prevent a conviction—the Republicans 
made “the most persevering and determined opposition” to hearing such 
evidence.** Honest General Jackson from Georgia made no pretenses. “In- 
sanity is here a bar to all proceedings on an Impeachment—,” he said. “. . . 
How shall we get rid of the Judge?” *® A still more important case was com- 
ing up soon, he said, and “by-and-by we should have Judge Chase’s friends 
come and pretend he was mad.”* Then this champion of state rights de- 
clared that Pickering’s friends should have forged his name to a resignation 
from the federal bench and have appointed him to the superior court of New 
Hampshire. Connecticut Federalist Hillhouse answered, as icily as if he 1im- 
self were an impartial jurist, “We are sitting here not to devise how we can 
get rid of a Judge, but as Judges under oath to try a public officer accused 
of having committed high crimes and misdemeanors.” * 

Wright, a Maryland Republican, wanted to assign Harper as counsel for 
Pickering and give evidence of insanity under a plea of not guilty;? Breck- 
inridge, Kentucky Republican, to proceed with the trial and hear evidence 


46 Plumer's Memorandum, p. 156. Although the Republicans wanted to construe impeach 
ment as a process of removing any kind of incompetent judge from the bench, the party whips 
were here inconsistently attempting to exclude evidence of the worst kind of incompetence. 
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of insanity in mitigation;°* Worthington of Ohio, to hear evidence without 

~counsel.* Pickering was charged with high crimes and misdemeanors, but 
Wright thought this was a civil case” and Logan of Pennsylvania considered 
it only a court of inquiry. “If the Judge is insane,” he said, “ . . . he is incapable 
of discharging the duties of a Judge . . . & a complaint being made to us, 
it is our duty to remove him.”** Hillhouse cornered him: “admit Mr. Harper 
to offer his evidence to prove the insanity, & your case is made.”*” Venable 
of Virginia, feeling hard pressed, tried to distinguish between innocent in- 
sanity and self-inflicted insanity resulting from intoxication.” Wright re- 
turned to the fray with the incredible assertion that they could accept a plea 
of insanity only if the judge himself or his counsel appeared to make it. 
Plumer pounced upon this folly. “The amount then is, that if a man suggested 
to be insane will do a sane act, such as disproves his insanity, appoint an At- 
torney, we will then hear him upon the question of insanity.”** Bradley, a 
Vermont Republican, spoke for the moderates. He quarreled with Breckin- 
ridge and Wright, and stood stoutly against an arbitrary persecution. “I trust 
we are not yet arrived to that state of things in which it is necessary to suppress 
evidence or refuse to hear counsel,” he said, “—And I trust we are not 
afraid of being mislead by fact or reasoning.” °° The moderates finally car- 
ried their point, and, late Monday afternoon, the Senate voted, 18-12, to hear 
Mr. Harper’s evidence. 

The defection of the moderate Republicans was greeted with bitter anger 
by their party friends in the House. As soon on*Tuesday morning as the 
court had resumed its public hearing and Burr announced the decision to 
admit Harper, Nicholson rose in wrath. The managers were ready to sup- 
port the articles of impeachment, he said, but did not consider themselves 
under any obligation to discuss preliminary questions with unauthorized 
third parties.” Thereupon, the eleven angry men retired and sought the ap- 
probation of the House for their action. Here a new demolition of dignity 
awaited them. Instead of passing a motion to approve their haughty proceed- 
ings, the House recalled that the Senate had full constitutional authority to 
determine its own mode of conducting trials. Nicholson himself was forced 
to renounce a vote of vindication.” Nevertheless, Adams felt that the Senate 
had been intimidated by the managers’ arrogant withdrawal. He afterward 
observed a group of administration senators in the lobby listening to John 
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Randolph's sneering references to the pretense of insanity. From that mo- 
ment, every incident in the trial impressed him with “the subserviency of the 
Senate, even when acting as a Judicial Court, to a few leading members of the 
House of Representatives.”* 

After the managers filed out, Harper proceeded with his statement. First, 
he read depositions from three physicians (one of whom, Samuel Tenney, 
was a member of the House), giving their professional opinions that Pick- 
ering was insane and that his intemperance proceeded from his insanity. He 
then read an extract from the circuit court record, signed incidentally by 
Jonathan Steele as clerk of the court and attested by Plumer, to show that 
Pickering’s insanity had been considered a disability by the court in 1801. 
Then followed a long affidavit by Edward St. Loe Livermore in regard to 
the trial of the Eliza, which strongly suggested that the depositions of Sher- 
burne and Steele upon which the impeachment was founded, were untruth- 
ful. Harper closed his appearance with a short but forceful protest against 
regarding insanity as criminal and asked that the court grant a postpone- 
ment of the trial. He then withdrew. 

The suggestion of insanity had been accepted; the evidence to prove in- 
sanity had been heard; and now the Senate decided to do nothing about it. 
The moderate Republicans had salved their consciences. They swung back 
into line, and without debate carried a vote to proceed immediately with the 
trial, 19-8.°° “This had evidently been settled by the members of the ruling 
party out of Court,” wrote Senator Adams.” On March 8, in consequence, 
the managers returned and began the proof of their indictment. They did 
little more than call up witnesses, who, in Plumer’s opinion “were well 
chosen & prepared for the purpose to which they were called.”* They were 
seven in number, all Republicans, and five of them had been appointed to 
federal offices by the current administration. One of the number, Joseph 
Whipple, the collector, had been removed from office by President Adams and 
reappointed by President Jefferson. Two others, Sherburne and Steele, were 
aspirants for Pickering’s place. Since no representative of the accused was 
present to cross-examine them, the witnesses reveled in a freedom which would 
have been denied them in a regular court. They were allowed to hear and 
confirm each other's testimony.* They ascribed Pickering’s misbehavior to 
intoxication, and carefully avoided any mention of insanity until they were 
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questioned on that subject by the court. Edward Cutts Shannon, who ad- 
mitted that he did not know Pickering intimately, was permitted to testify 
that “he did not himself believe him deranged. He believed it was so said that 
he might be kept in office,”* Questions by one of the senators, however, 
forced Jonathan Steele to admit that he had seen Pickering sober, and at the 
same time demented.” The other witnesses then declared that his insanity 
had been produced by habitual use of ardent spirits. In attempting to estab- 
lish this point, the witnesses were permitted to relate hearsay stories, and to 
contradict each other, without reproof. 

After the prosecution rested, Tracy suggested that the two senators from 
New Hampshire be asked to give evidence in the case." Simeon Olcott had 
been Pickering’s associate in the state superior court, and was able to refute 
expressly the random assertions that Pickering had been a drunkard before 
he was appointed to the federal bench. Plumer, whose acquaintance with 
the judge extended back over fifteen years, established Pickering’s excellent 
character prior to the oncoming of his insanity, which he believed to have 
been “about four years since.” Plumer stated his explicit belief that Picker- 
ing’s insanity was the cause of his intemperance, and added the sensible ob- 
servation that the two maladies had increased by reciprocal effect.” Some 
of the senators with troubled consciences seized upon Plumer’s statement as 
evidence that Pickering had drunk himself insane, in spite of the specific 
denial." But after these damaging statements, the prosecution felt compelled 
to recall the witnesses whose testimony had been impugned. Sherburne ex- 
cused himself on the plea of illness, but the others reappeared, to give the 
lie direct to the honorable senators from New Hampshire. Steele, without 
challenge, changed his former testimony and conjectured “that the report 
of insanity was raised as a cover to [Pickering’s] intoxication.” Nicholson 
then closed the case by declaring that the testimony was so conclusive as to 
render further argument unnecessary, and that the managers would retire, 
“entertaining no doubt of full justice being done by the decision of the 
Senate.” ”* 

Tracy immediately submitted a resolution to postpone proceedings until 
the next session in order to issue a capias against Pickering and compel his 
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appearance. The Federalists inveighed against the gross irregularities in the 
trial, but Republican senators were impatient and quickly defeated Tracy’s 
motion, 20-10. Nevertheless, some of them weakened as the final vote ap- 
proached. Brown of Kentucky was “said to be inclined to vote against con- 
victing of the Accused; but . . . unwilling to offend his party, obtained leave 
of absence for the residue of the session.” Now that the excitement of the 
chase was finished, Burr also found his presence at home imperative, and 
left abruptly. With Franklin of North Carolina in the chair, the Senate re- 
turned to its unwelcome task on Saturday, and again the minority assumed 
the offensive. White of Delaware introduced a long resolution which stated 
the reasons why a postponement should be voted, and the Republicans were 
forced to debate it in spite of strenuous efforts to proceed to the main ques- 
tion. White said that there had been no summons, no appearance, no plea, 
no defense, and that their proceedings scarcely deserved the name of a mock 
trial. Nicholas of Virginia sprang to his feet with shouts of “Order! Order!” 
and declared that he would not submit to such reflections. Senator White 
was a Revolutionary veteran, an expert duelist, and a man of sensitive 
honor.” Calmly he repeated his statement and added that if gentlemen were 
disposed to feel insulted by the truth he would give them satisfaction at any 
time or any place. Nicholas made no answer. Republican senators were 
driven again to declare that technical niceties did not concern them; their 
object was to get rid of Pickering. A day was consumed in acrimonious de- 
bate before the resolution was finally defeated, 9-19. A motion to pronounce 
judgment on the following Monday was then passed by a vote of 20-9. These 
votes demonstrated that the issue was already settled. 

Plumer occupied a part of the Sabbath day which followed in writing a 
bitter description of the trial to Jeremiah Smith. 


I am unable to give you a full & correct account of the extraordinary proceedings 
of this Court. If I could detail the strange, wild & absurd doctrines advanced by 
different members; the contradictory opinions, given on different days, by the 
same members; & ‘exhibit to you the real speeches, spirit & action of the Court, 
you would not ‘credit the relation. I will not make the attempt; for Í am unwilling 
to destroy my credit with my friend. . . . Tomorrow, no doubt, an insane man 
will be convicted of high crimes & misdeamers [sic]; & probably the next day 
John Samuel Sherburne will be announced as his successor—for it is not yet nec- 
essary to enquire whether the Candidate is honest, or attached to the constitution. 
There is nothing here to induce me to tarry much longer, either as it respects my- 
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self or my country. I fondly hope I shall live to see the righteous separated from 
the wicked by a geographical line. True policy demands it.7® 


John Quincy Adams spent his Sabbath confined to his lodgings with a cold, 
writing an elaborate protest against the trial proceedings, which Timothy 
Pickering had asked him to prepare. The Federalists considered a plan 
to refuse voting upon the impeachment charges and to publish Adams’ pro- 
test as a vindication of their stand. They wisely decided, however, to abandon 
the plan.” 

On Monday, it appeared that the Federalists had one more card to play. 
Senator White proposed a form of vote which would require each senator 
to decide whether Pickering was guilty or not guilty “of high crimes and 
misdemeanours.” White explained that he had no doubt of the judge’s mis- 
conduct nor of the fact that it arose from insanity and was therefore not 
criminal or willful wrongdoing. Therefore, while he believed Pickering 
guilty of the facts charged against him, he could not vote him guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, which were the sole constitutional grounds on 
which he could be removed. Senator Anderson of Tennessee proposed a dif- 
ferent form, which would merely declare Pickering guilty or not guilty “as 
charged.” White’s motion was rejected, 10-18, after which Anderson’s was 
adopted, 18-9. “Whether this motion was made to evade the fair question 
. » . & so to vote, as meerly to find [Pickering] guilty of the acts charged 
upon him, & upon this conviction to remove him, without deciding the ques- 
tion of law, let the impartial decide,” was Plumer’s press comment upon 
this extraordinary decision.** John Quincy Adams was even more pungent. 
“This form, by blending all the law and facts together under the shelter of 
general terms, put at ease a few of the weak brethren who scrupled on the 
law, and a few who doubted of the facts.” ** ` 

The Senate majority had now blocked the last loophole through which 
Pickering might have escaped. Nothing remained but the performance of 
the ceremonial sacrifice, for which the managers and visitors were read- 
mitted to the Senate chamber. Even then, with the trial virtually closed, 
Wright attempted to make sure of the verdict by calling for the District 
Court’s record to be read again, and became angry when Adams protested.*? 
The final roll-call found only twenty-six men, out of a total membership of 
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thirty-four, willing to place their names on the record in relation to this 
precedent-forming impeachment. Dayton of New Jersey and White refused 
to vote upon questions so unfairly stated. Three Republican judges, Bradley 
of Vermont, Armstrong of New York, and Stone of North Carolina, also 
fled the final question. Those who remained voted strictly according to 
party, the nineteen Republican senators finding Pickering guilty on every 
charge, the seven Federalist senators pronouncing him not guilty. A reso- 
lution to remove Pickering from office passed immediately, 20-6, with all but 
the six New England Federalists in its favor." Thus, after a so-called trial 
of charges based upon ex parte evidence in which the absent defendant was 
morally unaccountable for his alleged crimes, and mentally incapable either 
of pleading or of defending himself, and in which only one side was heard, a 
partisan body of judges gave to poor old crazy John Pickering of New 
Hampshire the distinction of becoming the first victim of the first judicial 
purge in our national history. 

On the day following Pickering’s conviction, Plumer wrote a long, cir- 
cumstantial, and skillfully partisan account of the trial for publication in the 
Boston Repertory. His letter ended with significant foreboding: 


How far these proceedings will form a precedent to establish the doctrine, That 
when requested by a majority of the House, two thirds of the Senate can remove a 
Judge from office without a formal conviction of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
time alone can develop. I really wish those in New England who are boasting of 
the independence of our Judiciary would reflect on what a slender tenure Judges 
hold their offices whose political sentiments are at variance with the dominant 
party. The House of Representatives have this day impeached Judge Chase . . .** 


The manner in which Pickering’s impeachment had been conducted did 
indeed go far toward making the process not a trial at law but a convenient 
political weapon. Plumer himself saw the attempt repeated very quickly in 
the impeachment of Judge Chase. Had he lived long enough to witness the 
trial of Andrew Johnson, his views would certainly have been enforced. 
Plumer disliked impeachments, and American experiments with the process 
have generally been so unfortunate as to vindicate his judgment. 

Events which occurred during the remaining fifteen days of the session 
fitted neatly into Plumer’s preconceived pattern of Republican villainy. Only 
ten days after Pickering’s removal, Jefferson asked the Senate to confirm 
his nomination of John Samuel Sherburne to the vacant judgeship and of 
Jonathan Steele to the district attorney’s office vacated by Sherburne. “Thus 
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is the man who advised € promoted as far as he was able the impeachment 
of Judge Pickering, rewarded by being appointed his successor,” wrote 
Plumer.% The third star witness, Shannon, was elevated to Steele’s vacated 
clerkship by Sherburne. Unfortunately for Republican harmony, Steele 
thought that he should have been made judge, and refused the attorney’s of- 
fice. He returned his commission to Madison, saying that he had been made 
“a contributing instrument in creating vacancies, and a due regard to my 
reputation forbids me to profit by that achievement.” ** This scarcely veiled 
criticism both of Sherburne and of the administration was followed even. 
tually by Steele’s withdrawal from the Republican party. Sherburne’s hypoc- 
risy excited a considerable degree of hostility among the people of New 
Hampshire, where Pickering had been generally popular. When Sherburne 
himself lost his mind after some twenty years on the bench, many devout 
people of Portsmouth considered it to be the judgment of God visited upon 
him for his part in Pickering’s removal.’ The circuit court in 1826 took the 
same action in regard to his disability that had been taken for Pickering in 
1801, but he continued to draw his salary until his death in 1830.°* 

As is well known, the impeachment of Samuel Chase, voted on the day 
following Pickering’s removal from office, resulted in a far more famous 
trial but a very different outcome. The moderate Republicans who had hesi- 
tated at condemning Pickering broke out of the traces completely when 
confronted with the administration’s poor case against the Supreme Court 
justice. Chase’s acquittal caused the abandonment of what was generally 
understood to have been the next step in Republican strategy—the impeach- 
ment of Chief Justice Marshall. But it also reversed the precedent set by the 
Pickering case, fortunately for a nation whose governmental philosophy sets 
a premium upon the independence of the judiciary. Unfortunately, however, 
it did nothing to solve the problem which Pickering’s condemnation had left 
untouched and which remains a constitutional defect to this day—the prob- 
lem of reconciling a proper independence of the judiciary with a proper be- 
havior. 

Since the immolation of Pickering, there have been eight impeachments 
of federal judges, three of which have resulted in conviction and dismissal.?? 
The admitted misdemeanors of some of the acquitted judges were far more 
serious than any committed by the unfortunate Pickering. This lengthy ex- 
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perience with the impeachment process has done little to clarify the legal 
puzzles which surround it. Eminent authorities are still diametrically op- 
posed to each other on the principal points of controversy: whether impeach- 
r ‘ent can extend beyond indictable offenses, whether it applies only to mis- 
conduct on the bench, arid whether “misdemeanor” is a term of fixed mean- 
ing or one intended to give the Senate latitude sufficient to deal with any 
given case.” Senatorial inconsistency and forgetfulness of its own precedents 
have rendered the process arbitrary and uncertain. The most recent impeach- 
ment, that of district judge Halsted L. Ritter in 1936, might be construed 
as a confirmation of the Pickering precedent, since Judge Ritter was convicted 
of a nonindictable offense and removed from office. The decision however 
was of even more dubious validity than that against Pickering since Ritter 
was acquitted of each of the six substantive accusations brought against him 
and then convicted, by exactly the necessary two thirds majority, on a seventh 
“omnibus charge” which merely reiterated the others and contended that by 
his behavior the judge had brought his court into scandal and disrepute. As 
Senator Hiram Johnson said on this occasion, Congress had, in effect, ca- 
priciously added to the crimes and misdemeanors of the constitutional def- 
inition, “misbehavior” as an impeachable offense.” 

After the failure to convict Judge Swayne in 1905 of indubitably offen- 
sive conduct, Senator Bacon of Georgia attempted the solution which Jeffer- 
son had advocated but failed to initiate. His proposed sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution would have given a two thirds majority of each house 
of Congress the power to address the executive for the removal of any judge 
guilty of “immorality, imbecility, maladministration, misfeasance or mal- 
feasance in office.” ° It was, of course, rejected and the Sixteenth Amendment 
which actually was added to the Constitution grants to citizens the privilege 
of paying income taxes rather than that of removing incompetent federal 
judges. It is not at all impossible, within our present system of government, 
that another Pickering may again some day be sacrificed for political ad- 
vantage, to the discredit of the Constitution. 
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IN Part 1* of this story of John Thomas Evans and his hunt for the Welsh 
Indians we brought him to his first objective. Baltimore and Philadelphia and 
points to the, west were but havens and way stations between his landing in 
America in October, 1792, and his arrival in St. Louis in the spring of 1793. 
Now he was at the take off for his real task. 

Although he was entirely unaware of it, John Evans reached St. Louis at 
a critical point in its history, and in the history of the exploration of western 
North America. Several nations had taken part in the opening up of this vast 
region, and they were now anxiously staking their claims as the last stage 


was being reached. Early in their history in the Americas the Spaniards 
had spread northwards, in search of gold both from mines and looted cities,” 


and had penetrated to the Mississippi and as far as the Grand Canyon. The 
French, as intrepid as any in their explorations, had made their way up the 
St. Lawrence, trading with the Indians for their furs, and in the missionary 
zeal of their priests showing a courage and endurance unsurpassed in the 
history of human endeavor. From the Great Lakes they had crossed to the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, not knowing whether this river flowed into 
the Pacific or the Gulf of Mexico until, in 1682, La Salle had traveled down 
its full course and: planted the French flag at its mouth. 

Meanwhile the British colonies on the Atlantic seaboard were spreading 
inland, and there ensued a bitter struggle between them and the French, 
since the French flanking movement along the St. Lawrence and the Miss- 
issippi seemed destined to place a definite limit on their expansion. More- 
over, to the north, the British had acquired claims to land along the shores 
of Hudson Bay, and in 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Company was incorporated 
to tap the fur trade of western Canada. Thus the struggle between the Brit- 
ish and the French was intensified, and this became merged into the warfare 
between the two countries in Europe in which France suffered defeat, sd 
that in 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, Hudson Bay and the surrounding 
territories passed finally into British hands. 

The presence of British traders in the north was a serious threat to the 


1 See American Historical Review, January, 1949, pp. 277-95. 
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French on the St. Lawrence and in the neighborhood of the Great Lakes, 
and in order to intercept the trade which flowed to the British posts on 
Hudson Bay the French pushed further inland. In the winter of 1738, from 
Fort La Reine on the Assiniboine River, Vérendrye made his way south- 
westwards, and after a six-weeks’ journey over the snow, reached the Mis- 
souri River at the villages of the Mandan Indians. Thereby he brought def- 
initely within the light of history a tribe which has been the subject of more 
. discussion than any other in North America. Even in the very early days of 
French exploration there had been tales of white Indians in the prairies of 
the west, beyond the Great Lakes. Vérendrye found, however, that the 
whiteness of the Mandans was only relative, but in their customs they dif- 
fered strangely from the other tribes. Instead of being nomadic and living in 
wigwams, they had some eight villages, all strongly stockaded and placed 
on headlands overlooking the river, so that they could be easily defended. 
Within the villages they lived in dome-shaped houses built on a regular 
plan. They depended for their livelihood less on hunting than on the cul- 
tivation of the land. They had wide fields of Indian corn, and grew beans, 
melons, pumpkins, and other fruits and vegetables. Their strangeness nat- 
urally led to much speculation as to their origin, and their peculiarly lascivious 
ceremonies brought them visitors through curiosity from among the il- 
literate and half-caste fur trappers and traders. 

The Seven Years’ War eliminated French sovereignty from North 
America, though a hundred thousand French-speaking people still con- 
tinued to live in Canada. In the years after 1763 their traders, together with 
Englishmen and Scots, all operating out of Montreal, encroached upon the 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In course of time these Canadian 
traders formed a loose association called the North West Company, and the’ 
rivalry between them and the Hudson’s Bay Company remained intense 
and bitter until their final amalgamation in 1821. 

” In the last stage of the Seven Years’ War, in order to prevent the terri- 
tory from falling into English hands, France had ceded to Spain all land west 
of the Mississippi, and by the Treaty of Paris that river became the boundary 
between British and Spanish possessions. Apparently without knowledge of 
this transference, some of the inhabitants of Louisiana proceeded to build 
a town near the confluence of the Mississippi and the Missouri, which they 
named St. Louis in honor (strangely enough) of Louis’ XV. It now became 
the capital of the province called Upper Louisiana or Spanish Illinois, under 
the immediate command+of a lieutenant governor who was responsible to 
the governor at New Orleans. It became, also, the center of trade with the 
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Indians along both rivers. When John Evans reached St. Louis in 1793, it 
was a town of about a thousand white people, mainly French in speech, with 
some three hundred Negro slaves. 

Meanwhile British rule on the seaboard had been overthrown in the 
American War of Independence. Citizens of the newly established state had ; 
then pushed vigorously onwards over the Allegheny mountains and down 
the great valley of the Ohio into the Kentucky grasslands. They had reached 
the Mississippi and established posts at Cahokia and Kaskaskia on the op- 
posite side of the river to St. Louis. The Spanish authorities regarded this 
penetration with the greatest anxiety. They were equally perturbed at the 
infiltration of the traders of both the North West and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
panies into the upper reaches of the Mississippi and the Missouri, and the 
diversion of Indian trade which should have flowed southwards along these 
rivers. Finally they were greatly alarmed by the advance of Russian fur 
traders from Alaska, down the Pacific coast into present-day California. 
Important as was the commerce of the vast regions of the interior, this was 
secondary to the need to defend the long frontier line of the Spanish Em- 
pire. In this defense a primary consideration was to link up the northern | 
part of the vast region called Louisiana with the Spanish settlements on the 
Californian coast. Above all, therefore, was it necessary to find a route 
through the Rocky Mountains, and it was generally thought that this should 
be up the Missouri River, whose headwaters were believed to be not far from 
the Pacific. 

In this critical situation Don Frangois Louis Hector, Baron de Carondelet 
de Noyelles, Seigneur d’Haine Saint Pierre, a member of an illustrious Bur- ' 
gundian family who had entered the service of Spain, was appointed gover 
"nor of Louisiana in 1791, and arrived at New Orleans in January, 1792.7 At 
the same time an able man, Don Zenon Trudeau became lieutenant governor ` 
at St. Louis. The numerous reports which Carondelet submitted to Godoy, 
the Prince of Peace, all show his concern with defense.? This became more 
urgent than ever in October, 1792, when news was received of British activi- 
ties in the upper reaches of the Missouri. A French hunter, Jacques d’Eglise, 
had obtained permission in 1790 to go up the Missouri and had actually 
visited the Mandan villages, some eighteen hundred miles above St. Louis.* 
He is, in fact, the only white person known to have reached the villages by 
this route before John Evans. On his return in October, 1792, he reported that 


2 Louis Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), I, 193. 
3 Ibid., passim. 
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British traders were active a distance of only some fifteen days away from the 
Mandans. Should they succeed in establishing themselves there, they would 
effectively cut any possible communication along this northern route be- 
tween Louisiana and California. Carondelet decided to take action. He of- 
fered a reward of two thousand dollars, which he subsequently raised to 
three thousand, to anyone who should penetrate to the coast and bring back 
accurate information of the strength of the Russian establishments there.” 
He also strongly supported the foundation in 1793 at St. Louis of the Mis- 
souri Company or Compañia Exploradora (Compagnie de Commerce pour 
la Decouverte des Nations du Haut du Missouri) with exclusive trading 
rights, so that they could neutralize the activities of the British, as well as 
build a series of forts to protect the route from St. Louis to the Pacific.* 
The leading spirits in the Missouri Company were Don Zenon Trudeau 
and a St. Louis merchant who bore the name of Jacques (or Santiago) Cla- 
morgan.” The name would be strange enough in any language, and it so 
closely resembles Glamorgan that it may be pseudonymous. The French 
traveler Michaux, writing in his diary of John Evans” departure, does, in- 
deed, give the company promoter’s name as Charles Morgan.® He describes 
him as a Creole from the West Indies. It is, in fact, generally assumed that 
he was a native of one of the West Indian islands, but of Welsh descent.? 
Be this as it may, the company decided in May, 1704, to send an expedition 
up the Missouri under the command of Jean Baptiste Truteau, a St. Louis 
schoolmaster. lt was to be away for three years, and was to build a fort 
among the Mandans as well as trade with the Indians and obtain informa- 


. tion about the routes to the west. The expedition cost the company some 


fifty thousand dollars, but it met with difficulties, and, in April, 1795, a second 
expedition sent to support it proved still more disastrous. The company there- 
upon decided in July, 1795, to send yet a third expedition. It was to com- 
prise thirty men and four vessels, carrying merchandise to trade with the 
Indians, and it was, if possible, to proceed as far as the Pacific coast. The 
company estimated the expense involved as over a hundred thousand dol- 
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lars.° They entrusted its command to James Mackay, a native of Scotland, 
who had traded in Canada in the service of the North West Company and 
had penetrated as far as the Canadian Rockies but had now decided to seek 
his fortune further south. The expedition left St. Louis in August, 1795, and 
with him, as his lieutenant, Mackay took John Evans. 

John Evans had therefore reached St. Louis in the spring of 1793 at a 
most critical juncture in the history of the province. His strange quest must 
have caused surprise to the townsfolk, and the Spanish authorities would no 
doubt regard with suspicion anyone who might be a British agent. His im- 
pulsive nature would tend to lead him into difficulties, for one of his well- 
wishers feared that he “had not a sufficient knowledge of Mankind to bal- 
ance his enterprising enthusiasm.”** What precisely happened it is not pos- 
sible to say. All that is known definitely is that Don Zenon Trudeau, the 
commandant at St. Louis, complained that Evans “would not comply with 
some Spanish etiquette previous to his setting out on his journey,”*? and 
that Evans was consigned to prison. In prison he remained for an indefinite 
period (possibly for two years) until he was released on representations be- 
ing made to the commandant by a Welshman named Jones, said to be 
resident in St. Louis.*® l 

Evans found a more influential intercessor with Don Zenon Trudeau in 
Turner, * the United States supreme justice for the Northwest Territory, 
whose duties took him as far west as Kaskaskia. The Spanish commandant 
paid him a courtesy visit on his circuit in the spring of 1795, and in conversa- 
tion mentioned John Evans to him, stating that he had detained Evans until 
he could get further account of him and his design. Turner, who had pre- 
viously heard of Evans, requested that he should be allowed to proceed, rep- 
resenting to Trudeau that even if his search for Welsh Indians should prove 
fruitless, his journey might still lead to valuable discoveries.** Turner was 
able to effect for Evans an introduction to Trudeau, and wrote to Evans 
giving him what advice he could on how to deal with the Indians. He asked 
Evans to bring back the skin of a strange animal which he described to 

10 For the expense involved in these three expeditions «see Houck, II, 164-76. 
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him.** Apparently Turner's recommendation bore great weight with Tru- 
deau, for he supplied Evans with passports in Spanish, French, and Eng- 
lish,” and promised Turner that he would forward to him any news he 
might receive of Evans’ movements.** 

Turner had mentioned to the commandant Evans’ “desire to take a com- 
panion.”*? Truteau's expedition had, in fact, gone up the Missouri the pre- 
vious year, and the second expedition was about to start when Turner wrote 
to Evans. That Evans was able to join the third expedition was due to the 
fortunate meeting of Morgan John Rhees (as he now spelled his name) with 
its leader, James Mackay. 

Morgan John Rhees had booked his passage from London to Charleston 
in 1785, but had been hindered from crossing the Atlantic, as he thought 
by Providence. He had thus been able “to stand on the ruin of the Bastille at 
Paris and feel the energy of those principles which shake Europe to the cen- 
ter.” On his return from France he had, as we have seen, published the 
Cylchgrawn Cynmraeg, through which he sought to instill these principles 
into his fellow countrymen, and to further the cause of the Christian mis- 
sions, particularly among the American Indians. It was the intention of the 
promoters of the Cylchgrawn, he said, if it succeeded, 


to give the profit towards supporting missionaries to preach the Gospel to the 
Indians, and more especially to open the door to go to the old Welsh who sailed 
with Madoc ab Owen Gwynedd in the year 1170 to North America, and who 
now live near the Missouri River, far inland.?? 


The Cylchgrawn, however, ceased with the fifth number, and, in time, he 
sailed for America, reaching New York on October 12, 1794.7 

He immediately set out on a prolonged tour which lasted just over twelve 
months, and during this period he kept a most interesting journal. His 
purpose was, evidently, to find the best location for a Welsh settlement 
which he afterwards placed in western Pennsylvania.” His journey took 
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him into the Northwest Territory, within three hundred miles of St. Louis.” 
In May he met Judge Turner, that is to say, within two months of the 
judge's letter to Evans, and the judge gave Rhees an account of Evans’ ad- 
ventures to that time.” But more important was the fact that in July Rhees 
met at Cincinnati”? “the acting partner of the Missouri Co.,””" whom he 
names variously M'gee*” and Mackee,” for this was none other than James 
Mackay. He was evidently most favorably impressed by Mackay. “I do as- 
sure you,” he wrote, “it afforded me much pleasure to meet with a man of 
his disposition and information engaged in the Indian trade.”* It was Mac- 
kay’s intention to remain on the Missouri for three or four years to trade 
with the Indians, and Rhees “begg’d of him to give all the assistance he 
could to John Evans should he meet him.” ** 

Rhees also discussed with Mackay the theories of the existence of Welsh 
Indians. Mackay was doubtful; he thought the Padoucas “out of the ques- 
tion,” and could recognize none of the Welsh words which Rhees mentioned 
to him. Rhees, however, drew up for him a “Welsh Vocabulary,” and Mac- 
kay promised to write to him from time to time.** Mackay, himself, in a 
hitherto unpublished manuscript note on the “Indian Tribes,” gives his own 
account of this incident: 


About the time I had in view to ascend the Missouri a number of well informed 
persons of both Europe and America believed the probability of a tribe of Welch 
Descent’s being somewhere near the head waters of the Missouri, and some ex- 
aggerated accounts given of the Paducas by some persons who probably never 
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saw them added considerable strength to that belief. The name Paduca was con- 
sidered as synonymous with Madoc, a Welsh Prince who, about six or seven hun- 
dred’ years ago sailed from Wales towards the west with a number of vessels & 
people & never returned € who is said to have had in a prior voyage Discovered a 
beautiful country far to the west. From these and some other Circumstances (all 
of which is said to have-been found.in the ancient records of Wales) it was sup- 
posed that the' Paducas were the remains of Prince Madoc's Colony. 

Tho, during my former tour in the North West & upper part of the Missouri, 
I had heard nothing of a Welch Tribe, I believed the Possibility of their existance 
& considering the light such a discovery might throw on the History of America 
was determined to use all means in my Power to unvail the mystery. On my way 
from New York to Louisiana in 1794, I met a worthy Gentleman, Doct" J® Rees, 
who, after informing him of my intended expedition, furnished me with a small 
vocabulary of the Welch Language written by himself, and informed me respecting 
a Mr. John Evans from Wales who was gone to the Illinois with the intention of 
travelling westward to see the supposed Welch tribe. Having arrived in Louisiana 
& got ready for my voyage to the west I sent for & engaged for my assistant Mr. 
Evans, who spoke and wrote the Welch Language with facility.” 

Thus began the association between Mackay and Evans which was to de- 
velop into mutual respect and friendship. 

Mackay and Evans set out in mid-August, 1795.°° There is no reason to 
doubt that the original plan was followed, and that their expedition com- 
prised thirty men. They ascended the river in four pirogues, with merchan- 
dise worth 50,000 dollars. The goods in one vessel were intended for the ter- 
rible Sioux Indians, through whose territory they would have to pass—the 
Ishmaels of the great plains. The goods in the second were for the Arikaras 
and those of the third for the- Mandans. The ambitious plan of the pro- 
moters is revealed by the fact that they reserved the goods of the fourth ves- 
sel for the Indians of the Rocky Mountains and of the overland route to the 
Far West. They were well armed, for 15,000 dollars had been allocated for 
armaments in addition to 3,000 dollars for other necessaries. The salaries of 
the thirty men were budgeted at 30,000 dollars, with an additional 3,000 dollars 
for those who were not able to return within a year." 

35 MS. (unpublished) entitled “Indian Tribes” in E. G. Voorhis, Memorial Collection, 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. This MS. is marked “Evans Notes” in the hand of Cap- 
tain Clark (of the Lewis and Clark expedition). The reference to the Welsh vocabulary clearly 
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mason.) Morgan ab loan Rhys (Morgan John Rhees) from Washington to Robert Roberts in 
New York, Aug. 21, 1795, says that John Evans had “at last” gone up the Missouri; Y Geir- 
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(Caernarvon, 1800), p. 15, which mentions James Mackay, states that he and Evans set out in 
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In the sweltering heat they proceeded up the swift river, until their oars- 
men, who had to row against the current from morning till night, were al- 
most worn out. They encountered bad weather, with torrential rain, and one 
of their barges sprang a leak. Their progress was therefore delayed, and it 
was not until October 14, after an arduous journey of six weeks, that they 
reached the mouth of the Platte River, in present-day Nebraska. At the 
junction of the Platte and the Missouri there was an encampment of the 
Oto Indians. Mackay had to exercise all his firmness in preventing them 
from pillaging the boats, but he succeeded and decided to camp there for 
eleven days. He took advantage of this to send a report to Clamorgan at St, 
Louis.** 

From the Otos, the expedition went on to the village of the Maha or 
Omaha nation, a more formidable tribe, the son of whose chief, Pajaro 
Negro (Black Bird), met them on November 3 and took them overland to 
the camp. Winter had now set in, with heavy falls of snow, and the cold 
soon became almost unendurable. In this village, which was situated in a 
wide prairie, a few miles from the Missouri, about halfway between the 
mouth of the Platte and James (or Dakota) rivers, Mackay, therefore, de- 
cided to spend the winter. He had now covered’ nearly half the distance to 
the Mandans, and he could not hope to proceed farther that year. Moreover 
he had to negotiate with Black Bird to secure his good will and a safe passage. 
So Mackay built here the first of the forts by means of which it was hoped 
to protect the Spanish frontier and named it Fort Charles. In it he decided 
to remain until the spring. l 

Black Bird, the chief of the Mahas, was one of the most redoubtable In- 
dian rulers on the continent. This incredible savage had acquired his pre- 
dominance not so much through his prowess in war as by the skillful use of : 
poison. He had procured arsenic from white traders and had administered it 
at a feast to sixty of his warriors, announcing to them that the Great Spirit had 
informed him they would all die before morning. This “strong medicine” 
fully established his authority. He ruled as despotically as an eastern poten- 
tate. If he were asleep his attendants dared not even wake him, however 
urgent the occasion might be, lest his vengeance fall upon them.” He held 
sway, also, over the chiefs of other tribes, and Mackay adopted the policy of 
increasing his authority by ostentatious gifts, for if Mackay could win him 
over there would be little to fear from the others. So on November 15 Mac- 

"88 Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24, Nasatir, document IV. Mackay’s report of the whole 
a he ae in a letter from Carondelet to Godoy, Prince of Peace, June 3, 1796, in Houck, 


39 There is a vivid description of Black Bird in the “Journal” of Truteau, leader of the first 
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kay harangued the Indians, rebuked them for their conduct in the past, and 
promised them supplies.*° But the wily savages did not wish the expedition 
to go farther. They wanted all the goods for themselves, and particularly 
did not want their neighbors upstream to obtain firearms. They, therefore, 
tried to dissuade the white men from proceeding by expressing concern 
for their safety, representing the Poncas and other tribes as being scarcely 
human. Mackay had to cajole Black Bird by gifts of cloth, blankets, kettles, 
and tobacco as well as firearms and ammunition. 

Meanwhile food was becoming dangerously short, both for the Indians 
and for the whites, and, on November 21, an Indian party went out to hunt. 
Mackay found himself under the necessity of sending some of his men with 
them,“ and in command of them went John Evans. For twenty-five days 

‘he hunted buffaloes with the Indians,” enduring all the hardships of their 
life on the open prairie, now in mid-winter. He was, as will be seen, of a 
reflective turn of mind, and he must have pondered much on the changes in 
fortune which had brought him from a Methodist home in Caernarvonshire 
to share the life of these savages. Soon after he had returned to Fort Charles 
‘the Missouri had ice, and in a day or two it was completely frozen.** 

The delay at the Mahas, unavoidable though it was, caused Mackay great 
anxiety. He had used up the greater part of his goods and would have to 
await reinforcements.** It was unlikely, therefore, that he would reach the 
Mandans until late in the summer of 1796. The need for action was, how- 
ever, becoming increasingly urgent because of the activities of the British 
traders on the Missouri. An illiterate French Canadian named Jusseaume 
(who was to play a sinister part in John Evans’ life) had, in fact, led a party 
from the junction of the La Souris and Assiniboine rivers across to the Mis- 
souri in October, 1794—a ten days’ journey—and there had established a Brit- 
ish fort among the Mandans, and hoisted the Union Jack. Jusseaume stayed 
there himself until April, 1795, and when he returned to the headquarters 


40 Mackay’s report, in Houck, loc. cit. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Monthly Magazine, loc. cit. (Evans’ own account). 

43 Mackay’s report, loc. cit. Mackay states that on November 24’ he sent a detachment by 
land to the Arikara Indians, but that they met a considerable band of Sioux and returned on 
January 6. Nasatir, “Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper Missouri,” Mississippi Valley Hist. 
Rev., XVI, 507-28, says that Evans was in charge of this detachment. There is, I think, some 
confusion here. Mackay does not say that Evans was in charge, and Evans does not mention 
this episode. His account is quite specific. He says that he spent twenty-five days on a hunting 
expedition, that he then stayed for two months at Fort Charles before departing in February, 
1796. This would agree with his having accompanied the band which went hunting on No- 
vember 21. It is clear from other sources that he left in February (Nasatir, document VI), and 
he himself makes it clear that he had to beat a retreat on that occasion. This makes his re-start 
in June intelligible. The Welsh evidence here supplements that derived from American sources 
in a very valuable way. It must be assumed that Evans was not on the November 24 expedition. 
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of the North West Company left some of his men behind to occupy the 
fort and trade with the Indians.“ It was essential to dislodge them at the 
earliest possible moment. Therefore, as Mackay reported to Clamorgan, 


through my fear of arriving late next summer at the Mandans J am going to send 
out a detachment within a few days under charge of Mr. Evans, until he meets 
Truteau, who must have already constructed his fort among the above-mentioned 
Mandans, if he has experienced no opposition on the part of the English who have 
had the audacity to unfurl their banner there. Monsieur Evans is to leave there 
with picked men, who occasion us great expense, in order to visit the head water 
of the Misuris, the chain of the Rockies, and to follow the Pacific Sea, according to 
the enclosed instructions of which he carries a copy.** 


These instructions, which bear the date January 28, 1796, form a very 
remarkable document.” They were issued under authority entrusted to Mac- 
kay by Clamorgan, Trudeau, and the Baron de Carondelet. Evans was to 
keep a journal in which he noted the latitude and longitude every day, as 
well as the direction of the wind and the condition of the weather, together 
with particulars concerning mountains, rivers, vegetation, and the various 
Indian tribes, including their language, religion, and mode of life. Each day 
he should mark down his route with precise accuracy. Mackay also in- 
structed Evans how he should prepare his dried meat and how he should be- 
have toward the Indians. He must avoid savages who were unaccompanied 
by women and children, for they would be on the warpath. On no account 
must he let the Indians become aware of his presence through firing a gun, 
or cutting wood with a knife, or building a fire with its tell-tale smoke. He 
must not camp too early in the evening and must leave before daybreak. 
When he came to an Indian village he should ground arms some distance 
away and never appear timid. Presents he should distribute sparingly, for 
the time of his return was uncertain. When he had reached the sources of 
the Missouri he would have gone beyond the Rockies. He must then in- 
quire of the Indians of any rivers flowing toward the setting sun, and build 
canoes to navigate them, taking care of the rapids and waterfalls, for Mac- 
kay estimated that the rivers would descend to the coast in the relatively 
short distance of 290 leagues. He must mark the route from one river to 
another by notches on trees or engraved stones with the day, month, and 
year, the name of Charles IV, king of Spain, and that of the Missouri Com- 
pany in large letters. Finally he should look out for Russian settlements 

45 Nasatir, “Jacques d’Eglise on the Upper Missouri,” Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., XIV, 
64; Charles M. Gates, ed., Five Fur Traders of the Northwest (Minneapolis, 1933), p. 113, giving 
the diary of John Macdonell. Jusseaume’s name is spelled in a variety of ways. 
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and note all particulars. He should return to Mackay at the Mandans. 
Throughout his journey he must impress upon the natives that “their 
great father, Spain, the protector of all the white and the red men,” desired 
to make them happy and peaceful. Mackay stressed the fact that Evans’ jour- 
ney was of the utmost importance, not only to the king of Spain and to the 
Missouri Company but to all mankind, for it would open up communication 
through the continent. Should Mackay be dead before he returned, Evans 
should go immediately to Clamorgan, and if he, also, were dead to Zenon 
Trudeau, but he must disclose his evidence to no one else. 

Evans set out early in February, 1796. He proceeded by land,** for the 
river was still frozen, and he hoped to reach the Poncas by the spring. How 
many accompanied him is not known, but among them were two men, 
Scarlet and Tollibois, who were to go with him across the Rockies, while 
the others remained at the Mandans. In a letter dated February 19, which 
Mackay sent after Evans with still further instructions and which he signed 
“Your sincere friend,” Mackay hoped that these two men would not disap- 
point him in the confidence he had in their conduct and perseverance. The 
small party proceeded for a distance which Evans estimated as three hundred 
miles when they met the terrible Sioux Indians on the warpath. They were 
thereupon forced to retreat hastily and succeeded in making good their 
escape, having to return all the way to Fort Charles. 

Before Evans’ second departure, Mackay drew up a manifesto “To all 
British Subjects Trading to the interior part of N. America, and all other 
persons of whatever description who may frequent the said Country,” dated 
May 27, 1796, from Fort Charles.” He recounted that the king of Spain 
had granted all the land on both sides of the Missouri, from the watershed 
separating it from Hudson Bay westwards to the Pacific coast, to the Mis- 
souri Company, and he warned “all foreigners whatever (especially all Brit- 
ish subjects)” from intrusion on pain of the confiscation of their property 
and such punishment as Spanish law might inflict. 

Armed with this injunction, Evans set forth again on June 8,” fully fur- 
nished with provisions and merchandise. He followed the same route as in 
February,” and we know that he kept a journal, for a digest of it is still 


48 Monthly Magazine, loc. cit.; Y Greal neu Eurgrawn, loc. cit. Mackay to Evans, Feb. 19, 
1796, Nasatir, document VI, says that he had found the time tedious since Evans had left. 

49 Nasatir, documents V and VI. 

50 Monthly Magazine, loc. cit.; Y Greal neu Eurgrawn, loc. cit. 

51 Hudson's Bay Company Archives, B. 22/a/4, Brandon House Journal, under Oct. 25, 1796. 

52 Extracts from Evans’ Journal, printed in Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, LXIII 
(1915), 195-200, reprinted in Nasatir, Missouri Hist. Rev., XXV. Monthly Magazine, loc. cit. 
(also Evans’ own account), states that he started again in June, but Y Greal neu Eurgrawn, loc. 
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extant.** He also “took a chart” of his journey, and marked down his route 
with meticulous accuracy, for a very remarkable map exists which was 
drawn either by himself or by someone using his sketches and the infor- 
mation which he had gathered from the Indians. From the territory 
of the Poncas he proceeded onwards by river."* The journey was excessively 
difficult, for the Missouri here ran furiously, hemmed in by hills which 
Evans believed to be rich in mineral deposits.”” These were the famous Bad 
Lands of present-day South Dakota. After a fatiguing journey of nine 
weeks, he reached the Arikara Indians on August 8, 1796. This was the ut- 
most limit reached by Truteau’s expedition, but Truteau had found the 
Arikara villages empty, the Indians having probably withdrawn because of 
the smallpox, and Evans did not in fact come across him although he was 
still up the Missouri. 

The Arikaras were of a different race from the Mandans, though they 
resembled them in their sedentary way of life. Evans had great difficulty 
with them. They wanted all his goods and would not let him pass. For sev- 
eral weeks he was forced to remain with them, during which time he was 
visited by Cheyennes and other Rocky Mountain tribes. At last he persuaded 
the Arikaras to allow him to proceed to the British Fort amongst the Man- 
dans, no great distance away, and there he arrived on September 23. He 
was received kindly by the Mandans and by the other tribes who came to 
see him. To their chiefs he gave flags and medals, “in the name of the Great 
Father the Spaniard, who inhabits this side of the Great Lake, and also in 
the name of the Cnief who resides at the entrance of the Missouri.” His 
presents gave the Indians great satisfaction, and Evans reports that they ex- 
pressed sincere attachment to their Great Father, the Spaniard. 

Evans’ first work was to dislodge the Canadians, and this he did five days 
after his arrival, taking possession of their fort, which he now christened 
Fort Mackay.®* He went so far as to “cause the British flag to be lowered,” ® 

54 Nasatir, loc. cit. 

55 This is the map which Jefferson sent to Captain Meriwether Lewis. For conclusive proof 
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and to hoist that of Spain. This, he said, “seemed very much to please the 
Indians.” Little was he to know that exactly a week later, in far away Eu- 
rope, Spain declared war on Great Britain. Inadvertently he had laid him- 
self open to a charge of treason. 

For over six months, John Evans lived among the Mandans. He thus had 
ample leisure to study both the habits of these “white” Indians, and their 
language. It is strange that, exactly another eight months after he had left, 
the Mandans were visited again by the much more celebrated Welsh ex- 
plorer, David Thompson, who has left a vivid description of his journey to 
them and of their manners and customs. Acting as Thompson’s guide on 
this occasion was Jusseaume, who had established the Canadian fort among 
them. It is, therefore, more than remarkable that David Thompson does not 
even mention his fellow countryman, for it is incredible that he should not 
have heard of him. The Mandans, we learn from Thompson, now lived in 
only five villages, for the smallpox had wrought havoc among them since 
the days of Vérendrye. These villages contained some 320 of their beehive- 
shaped houses in all, each house inhabited by up to ten people. Many a time 
Evans must have held solemn conclave with their chiefs, Big White and 
Black Cat, and most interesting must his reflections on them have been. He 
was forced to the conclusion that in manners and customs the Mandans 
differed but little from the other tribes. He reflected, nevertheless, that “na- 
tions who had but an imperfect knowledge of the whites (being yet in a 
state of nature) were of a softer and better character, whilst those who had 
frequent communications with the whites appeared to have contracted their 
vices without having taken any of their virtues. 

He succeeded in obtaining from the Indians surprisingly accurate knowl- 
edge of the upper Missouri. At the Mandans it was still a very wide river, 
so he deduced that its source was much further away than had been ima- 
gined. He learned of the great rivers which flowed into it from the south- 
west, and gathered that it ran northwards from its source for a considerable 
distance between the chains of the Rockies, before it flowed eastwards into 
the great plains as far as the Mandans.” It is evident that with his courage 
and perseverance, his accurate observation and cartographical skill, Evans 
had in him the makings of a really great explorer. 

Evans was soon in difficulties with the British traders. As we have seen, 





hauling down the Union Jack, for Jusseaume had been in the habit of hoisting it only on Sun- 
days, a practice no doubt followed by those whom he left at the fort. 
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both companies were located some two weeks’ journey away, the Hudson's 
Bay Company at Brandon House two miles above the junction of the 
Assiniboine and La Souris rivers, and the North West Company at Fort La 
Souris nearby, as well as at Fort de la Riviére Tremblante (Aspin House) 
higher up the Assiniboine. The two companies were, at this time, engaged 
in the most bitter rivalry, which was ruinous to themselves and demoraliz- 
ing to the Indians, for the traders were prepared to go to extreme lengths to 
procure their furs and pelts. 

It was the North West Company which had established a fort at the 
Mandans, and in dislodging them, Evans must have given the company's 
men a copy of Mackay's injunctions. On October 8, Evans noted that more 
British traders had arrived at the Mandans,® and these were undoubtedly 
the servants of the Hudson's Bay Company. Evans did not have sufficient 
men to oppose their arrival, but he hindered their trade and forced them to 
leave, sending with them also a copy of Mackay’s declaration. By this time 
the Nor’westers had returned to Fort de la Riviére Tremblante, and on the 
day on which Evans noted the coming of their rivals (October 8), Cuthbert 
Grant of the North West Company wrote to Evans accepting the position as 
indicated in Mackay's letter. He had, in any case, lost much money through 
Jusseaume's activities at the Mandans and was quite prepared to withdraw, 
but he asked Evans to be good enough to give the bearer of the letter all 
Jusseaume’s property which was in his possession.** 

James Sutherland, of the Hudson's Bay Company, replied to Evans from 
Brandon House on November 23, also accepting the prohibition, which, he 
said, affected his company very little. He asked, however, if they might con- 
tinue trading in horses, Indian corn, and buffalo robes, for he thought these 
would be of no interest to Evans as they were unconnected with the fur 
trade.* But Evans replied that he had no power to authorize this, and he 
doubted if permission would be given, as these articles were the staple trade 
of the country. Sutherland would be properly informed when the agent- 
general (Mackay) arrived at the post.** Sutherland replied in friendly terms. 
He was evidently surprised to find a man of Evans' education exposed to the 
dangers and hardship of a winter among the Mandans, and sent him some 
flour, chocolate, and sugar though his own stocks were low.* “Such a sensi- 

88 Ibid. 
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ble man in such a remote corner of the world is a rare thing,” he wrote 
later, “and your letters will appear with pleasure before our Governor and 
Council.” He hoped that he might some day meet Evans and exchange ad- 
ventures, as providence had decreed that both of them should spend their 
years traversing the wild regions of America. 

To begin with, Evans’ relations with the North West Company were, at 
least in appearance, equally amicable. He had even lent their men a com- 
pass to help them across the open country. In returning this, Big John Mc- 
Donnell, possibly the best known of the company’s servants at this time,” 
sent as gifts to Evans “two European Magazines and Guthrie, Geographical 
Grammar for your amusement, a powder horn and shot bag, one bottle 
Turlington’s Balsam, one ditto Peppermint, half-dozen vomits, half-dozen 
purges.” He was having to trouble Evans again about Jusseaume’s goods, and 
therefore was sending some French Canadians with an interpreter to fetch 
them. He hoped that Evans would not prevent them from doing a little 
trading with the Indians.”° 

But these amicable relations did not last long. Before the end of the 
year the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants were noting that the Nor’west- 
ers were at least contemplating the idea of “taking possession” of the upper 
Missouri,” presumably by force. Besides the interpreter and the other Nor’- 
westers who had gone for Jusseaume’s goods had lost their horses the second 
night out on the return journey, and so were forced to go again. Two of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s men accompanied them this time, out of curiosity 
to see the Mandan villages and to buy a slave girl.” It was these two men who 
brought Evans the flour, chocolate, and sugar. They reported that Evans’ 
condition was wretched. He had been civil to the British traders but had re- 
fused to allow them to deal with the Indians, insisting upon trading all 
their goods himself and giving them furs in return. This had displeased the 
Indians, and it was thought that it would endanger Evans’ position. It had 
still more displeased the Canadians, who would have obtained better terms 
by direct trade with the Indians. Evans, to show his authority, had hoisted 
his Spanish flag.” 

With the returning traders, Evans sent letters, dated February 6, 1797, to 
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both companies. These are not extant, but they evidently complained of 
their activities, particularly those of the Nor'westers. James Sutherland, of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, replied that Evans’ complaints against his own 
rivals were “possibly not without reason,” and advised him to be on his 
guard against those designing people.** Big John McDonnell replied in angry 
terms. Evans had evidently threatened to arrest his traders, and McDonnell 
warned him that “British subjects were not to be tried by Spanish laws, nor 
do I look upon you as an officer commissioned to apprehend other people's 
servants.” He was evidently still mystified about Evans’ intentions, but what- 
ever was at the bottom of it, he suspected “most complicated villainy” on the 
part of the Spaniards. He was now sending Jusseaume himself to see Evans 
and answer the charges Evans had made against him.** 

Jusseaume arrived on March 13, 1797. This illiterate French Canadian, 
who, despite his somewhat doubtful character, was to act as guide and in- 
terpreter for both David Thompson and for Lewis and Clark, had lived for 
many years in western Canada, and John Evans was probably no match 
for him. What precisely happened between them is not quite clear. The 
news as recorded in the Journals of the Hudson's Bay Company was that 
“Mr. Evans and the Canadians was almost at fisticuffs in atempting to pre- 
vent them from Trading with the natives, and not having goods himself set 
all the Indians out against him.”** He had therefore had to depart with all 
his men down the river to Fort Charles, as the Indians were threatening to 
kill them. As the news had reached Brandon House on April 14, this im- 
plies that Evans left the Mandans not later than the first week in April. 

Evans’ own account is that he left the Mandans on May 9.” Jusseaume, 
he says, had tried to wean the Spaniards away from him by means of pres- 
ents, and had tried to persuade some of them to enter his dwelling and kill 
him, but the Indian chiefs had forewarned him. Jusseaume had then planned 
an attack on a larger scale but with the aid of the chiefs this again was 
foiled. After that Jusseaume had himself entered Evans’ house and tried to 
fire at him when his back was turned, but Evans' interpreter had prevented 
him. The Indians had dragged Jusseaume away and would have killed 
him had not Evans intervened. A few days later Jusseaume had left.” 

It is clear that Evans’ position as well as that of Mackay had become un- 
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tenable. Evans had had to live in the most primitive conditions through a 
winter in a region, the present-day North Dakota, where the climate is as 
severe as in any other habitable part of the globe. This may well have un- 
dermined his health and contributed to his early death. As the Hudson’s 
Bay Company servants had noted, he had run out of goods to trade with 
the Indians, while he had to prevent the Britishers from trading. It was 
unlikely that the Indians would endure this for long. It was because of the 
hostility of the Indians that Mackay himself had to retire, according to 
Judge Turner.”* The Missouri Company itself was in a difficult position and 
was unable to help them. Clamorgan had evidently been unable to obtain 
“the financial support which he required from the Spanish authorities.*° He 
had, also, entered into relations with the powerful British house of Todd of 
Montreal and London, which had advanced him 80,000 dollars in goods 
adapted for the Indian trade. But the sudden death of Andrew Todd in 
New Orleans while Mackay and Evans were up the Missouri had ruined 
the Missouri Company, and its grandiose schemes miscarried. Mackay 
therefore returned to St. Louis abruptly in May, 1797.* That he had lost 
touch with Evans is clear from the fact that he informed the Spanish authori- 
ties that Don Juan Evans had successfully crossed the Mandans and was on 
his way to the Rockies.*? 

Evans left the Mandans promising them to return and furnish them 
with arms and ammunition, and their chief, Black Cat, complained bitterly 
to Lewis and Clark seven years later that he had deceived them by not do- 
ing so.** He descended the swiftly flowing stream, successfully avoiding its 
obstructions and sand bars and innumerable islands, and in sixty-eight days 
reached St. Louis on July 15, 1797.** He had been away for nearly two years. 

John Evans communicated with Dr. Samuel Jones of Lower Dublin 
(Philadelphia) soon after his return.** His letter was, according to Morgan 
John Rhees, “a crude chaos of composition,” and Rhees therefore “threw 
the substance of his report whilst on the Missouri into an Extract” which 
was, he says, published in several of the American papers,’ and appeared 
with Rhees's own letters in the Monthly Magazine for March, 1798. Evans 
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86 Same to same, Dec. 30, 1797, as above. For the New York Daily Gazette and the Phila- 
delphia Gazette and Aurora see above. 
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dwelt, as might be expected, on the original purpose of his strange journey. 
“In respect of the Welsh Indians,” he said, “I have only to inform you that 
I could not meet with such a people, and from the intercourse I have had 
with Indians from latitude 35 to 49 I think you may with safety inform our 
friends that they have no existence.” *” 

Mackay also stated that Evans had had “sufficient opportunity to prove 
that neither the Paducas nor any other tribe in that part of the continent 
could speak one word of Welch nor anything similar thereto.” “If the 
Paducas be in anywise descended from the Welch,” added Mackay, “their 
ancestors who landed in America must have been so few as to have necessi- 
tated to join or mix with a tribe more numerous than themselves, which 
circumstance (even during the first generation) must have made some altera- 
tion in their Language and manners and obliterated the whole in the 
Course of time.” °° 

Morgan John Rhees, who somewhat belatedly maintained that he had al- 
ways been doubtful of the existence of Welsh Indians, thought Evans’ ac- 
count very lame and considered that they were “left in the dark as much as 
ever in respect of their existence or non-existence.” “Those who have as- 
serted that there are such a people,” he added, “may have equal credit in the 
scale of probability with those who only by superficial research declare they 
cannot find them.”** The egregious William Owen, [-Pughe], who was now 
supplying Southey with material for his unreadable epic poem on Madoc,”” 
stated that Evans had not gone far enough. He had returned to St. Louis 
in sixty-eight days, whereas it was known (in London) that the Welsh In- 
dians were a three months’ journey from that place.” He was soon collect- 
ing further evidence, which indeed was forthcoming from many quarters, 
and was once more trotting forth the wise, if stale, opinions of “General” 
Bowles. As a result, in 1819, a Welsh-American, one John T. Roberts, of 
Oneida County in the state of New York, yet once more set out in search 
of the descendants of Madoc, but with equally futile results.” 

Belief in the Madoc legend, in fact, continued unabated in Wales and 
America, and it may perhaps be said in exoneration of its devotees that 
Alexander von Humboldt, who was both one of the greatest travelers and 
one of the most critical minds of his age, thought it worthy of serious con- 


87 Monthly Magazine, loc. cit. 
88 E. G. Voorhis MS. as above, 
89 Morgan John Rhees to William Owen [-Pughe], Dec. 30, 1797, as above. 
80 Robert Southey to William Owen [-Pughe], Aug. 9, 1797, N.L.W., MS. 13222, folio 
469. 

21 Monthly Magazine, V (April, 1798), 257; ibid., V (September, 1798), 163-65 and else- 
where. 

92 Seren Gomer, 1819, pp. 201, 292; Goleuad Cymru, 1822, pp. 410-11. 
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sideration,’ while it is noteworthy that those who poured scorn on Madoc 
were equally skeptical about the pre-Columbian discoveries of the Norse- 
men: And once more, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the legend 
received a new lease of life, when the artist, George Catlin, published his 
vivid sketches and descriptions of the Mandans. He was more than a little 
inclined to accept the tradition, and was able to produce a list of nine Man- 
dan words which, in his ignorance, he thought resembled words in Welsh.” 
His sketches were on a decidedly higher level than his philology, but hence- 
forth his work was an essential item in the Madoc canon. For while in Wales 
the astringent scholarship of Thomas Stephens undermined the faith of all 
but the most obstinate zealots, among Welsh-Americans the legend still had 
its uses in St. David’s Day and other celebrations, and continued to minister 
to their pride both in the glories of their race and in its contribution to the 
growth and development of the United States.” 

It is probable that Evans had intended to return to Philadelphia when 
his mission had been completed, but, in reporting its failure to Dr. Samuel 
Jones, he mentioned that the Spanish authorities had offered to take him 
into their service.”* Soon he was engaged as a land surveyor at Cap Girar- 
deau, to the south of St. Louis, between that town and the junction of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi.” His relations with the French owners of the 
land were not altogether amicable, as through some misunderstanding 
Evans had taken for himself land which had been intended for others. In 
the spring of 1798 some “unforeseen blow of bad fortune” befell him.* Of 
the nature of this misfortune we have no indication except Evans’ remark 
that even all his clothes had been stolen, except what he had on.* Later he 
was able to recover his paper case, his flute and his “chart,” +° 

Yet, despite the constant rumors of war between France and America, 
Evans had decided to live in Louisiana. Don Zenon Trudeau had promised 
him land, and on June 17, 1798, Evans wrote to him that he had decided 


93 Alexander von Humboldt, Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe 
(London, 1849), I, 609-10. i 

94 George Catlin, Wustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North Ameri- 
can Indians (London, 1876), I, 65-207, and II, 259-61. 

95B. F. De Costa, Myvyrian Archaeology: The Pre-Columbian Voyages of the Welsh to 
America (Albany, 1891); Charles E. De Land, “The Claims of the Welsh or Madocian Discov- 
ery of America, and Were the Mandans of Welsh Origin?” South Dakota Historical Collections, 
IV (1908), 651-726. . 

28 Monthly Magazine, V (1798), 161-62. Thomas Stephens, Madoc, etc. [see Part I, p. 281, 
n. 15], p. 108, accepts the statement that Evans died in 1797 in St. Louis. He is very critical 
of the account in Y Greal which states that he died in 1799 in New Orleans. 

97 Nasatir, documents XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVII, XIX, XX, XXI. 
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upon a spot where he could make a comfortable living. Although he was 
still only twenty-eight years of age he informed Trudeau: 


A reflection upon the shortness of life and the frowns of delusive fortune con- 


vinces me dayly of my duty to live a retired life as soon as I can. For we can ` 


scarcely mount the stage of Life before we ought to prepare to leave it to make 
room for the next actors. In a solitary life a man is allowed a few moments to 
converse with himself while in the crowd we are continually busy conversing with 
others until unsensibly snatch'd away by Death. 


Whether these sad reflections were due to his physical sufferings up the Mis- 
souri or to his more recent misfortunes, he was not destined to end his life 
in the solitude of Cap Girardeau. He was still in close touch with his friend 
Mackay, who recommended him to the new governor at New Orleans, 
Don Manuel Gayoso de Lemos.**? Don Manuel thought very highly of his 
services and took him into his household. He hoped to use him and Mackay 
in determining the frontier between the possessions of Britain, Spain, and 
the United States.*°* But on May 20, 1799, he was forced to write to Mackay 
as follows: 


Poor Evans is very ill; between us I perceived that he deranged himself when 
out of my sight, but I have perceived it too late; the strength of liquor has de- 
ranged his head; he has been out of his senses for several days, but with care he 
is doing better, and I hope he will get well enough to send him to his own 
country.2°* 


Before the end of the month, Evans was dead +° 

Whatever may have been the circumstances of his death, his friend 
‘Mackay continued to write of him as “a virtuous young man of promising 
talents, undaunted Courage and perseverance.”*°* Fate had decreed that 
he should find a grave not with his family on the.stony hillside at Waunfawr, 
but among men who were strangers to him in language, religion, and race 
amid the lush vegetation of the Mississippi delta. And although his strange 
journey is a rare example of the impelling power of human delusion, yet it 
was not without permanent value. Within a few months of his death Na- 
poleon had acquired from Spain most of its vast undefined possessions west 
of the Mississippi, and three years later he sold it to the United States. The 
information gathered by John Evans, possibly at the expense of his health, 
was transferred to President Thomas Jefferson by Daniel Clark of New Or- 
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leans,' and was passed on by the President to Meriwether Lewis and Wil- 


liam Clark. The references in their Journals to Evans are but few,’ but 
they profited by his work, and took his map with them on their great ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, as their corrections on it testify. It was, indeed, a 
strange destiny which had led a Welsh Methodist to enter the service of the 
Roman Catholic government of Spain, and to play a part in the explora- 
tion of the vast wilderness of western North America. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


107 1, J, Cox in a review of M. M. Quaife, ed., “Journals of Captain Meriwether Lewis and 
Sergeant John Ordway,” State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Publications XXII (1916), in 
Mississippi Valley Hist, Rev., IV (1917), 269. ` 

108 Thwaites, Journals of Lewis and Clark, 1, 163, 195, 198, 200, 223. 
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Burr C. BRUNDAGE 


A NEW historical survey of the trends in and the major characteristics of the 
Ancient Near East is earnestly needed at the present time. The reasons for 
this need are threefold. First, archaeology is again on the move after the 
breathing space enforced by wartime conditions and may soon be expected 
to produce a steady stream of new material. Secondly, advanced techniques 
of interpretation are being applied to accumulated knowledge in various 
areas of the field and bid fair to revolutionize it. Thirdly, it is worthy of 
note that the “old” history of the Ancient Near East, even as set forth in 
Breasted’s full and imaginative prose, failed to enlist adequate support for 
the development of the field. The general reader, as well as the historian, 
has been made aware of the glamour and color in the studies undertaken by 
Orientalists and in the results of excavations, but few ever really grasped the 
pertinence of these studies to general history. 

Historians now recognize the fallacy in the assumption that only those 
antecedent civilizations which have generously contributed to the making 
of our own great Western civilization are worthy of their prime interest. 
The teleology of human progress is so imperfectly understood, so hotly de- 
bated, that no historian today can undervalue a human adventure in the 
past simply because it is not immediately ancestral to our contemporary 
civilization. Western civilization, with all its global ramifications, conceivably 
will not be the last adventure of man on earth, and who knows from what 
unthought of and unrelated source its successor will spring? 

The realization of such possibilities is the basis of the new history of the 
Ancient Near East now being erected upon the solid foundations of the 
old. Without injury to the prestige of classical or Islamic studies, the dignity 
of the history of the Ancient Near East is being raised and its profound im- 
plications for man, if not specifically for us of Western civilization, are by 
now apparent. 

There is an obvious advantage in treating the Ancient Near East as a 
unit rather than as a disparate bundle of civilized and semicivilized states and 
nations." Whatever similarities and common trends are present in all or 


1The term “Ancient Near East” is awkward. It is, however, inclusive and is in common 
use. The expression “Ancient World” will be avoided in this paper as it is generally used to in- 
clude both the Ancient Near East and Hellenic society as well, ¿.e., Greece and Rome, The 
term “civilization-cluster” which is used later refers to such groups of related cultures and civili- 


zations. 
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most of these civilizations will by this method become evident. The achieve- 
ment of such a vantage point will be of the highest value in the further in- 
tensive study of the Ancient Near East and will clarify relationships, at pres- 
ent obscure, between the Ancient Near East and succeeding or related civili- 
zation-clusters—Indic, Hellenic, Far Eastern, Byzantine, and Islamic. The 
usefulness of this hypothesis concerning the common nature of the Ancient 
Near East will become clear after we have established a working definition 
of the Ancient Near East.? 

The various parts of the definition to be attempted are as follows: (a) 
the identification of components; (b) the identification of temporal limits; 
(c) a statement of the “abstracted ethos,” i. e., those characteristics and modes 
imposed upon the peoples and institutions of the Ancient Near East by the 
dominant problems facing them, first, as they enter onto the stage of history, 
and secondly, after their initial success in dominating their environment; 
and lastly (d) a statement of the nexus or relationship of the civilizations of 
the Ancient Near East with other civilization-clusters neighboring it in 
space and time. 


I 


The Ancient Near East is not a geographical concept. From one point of 
view it is a culture-complex of vast proportions. From another point of view 
it is a period in past time when a related group of civilizations lived by cer- 
tain specific human values (to be described more fully below). However, if 
we are to make sense, we must also construe these civilizations spatially on 
the basis of their remains and of written accounts of them by others. Where 
was the Ancient Near East then, what peoples inhabited it, and what civili- 
zations flourished in it? 

The Ancient Near East was that area within which the major civiliza- 
tions and related cultures interacted strongly upon one another. In periods 
of intense military and commercial activity, such as the Amarna Age or the” 
years of the Medo-Persian empire, the area extended to the outer limits of 
recognizable influence. As periods of reduced vitality succeeded, these ex- 
treme limits collapsed inwardly, sometimes to the very borders of the major 
civilizations. We should note that, in establishing our farthest limits, it is not 
enough that influences from the core areas pass outward like waves, but 
that, from the outlying cultures affected, vigorous influences or actions must 


2%t might be well at this point to inform the reader that the present paper is a project for 
a longer work. It is an outline, and in its present undocumented form, is to be understood as a 
hypothesis only. While hoping to establish the larger validity of the hypothesis, the writer is 
under no illusion that all parts will emerge unchallenged. 
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return upon these same core areas with recognizable impact. Such cultures as 
the Indic, the Scythian, the Ethiopian, or the Chinese were all the recipients 
of impulses originating in various areas within the Ancient Near East, but 
they failed to reciprocate markedly. They, and like civilizations, are there- 
fore excluded from our definition. 

Having now determined what civilizations and cultures the Ancient 
Near Fast did not include, we are in a position to discover and itemize 
those which it did include. The list which appears below is divided into three 
categories: competent civilizations, absorption civilizations, and peripheral 
cultures. With the exception of the first category, which is basic and com- 
plete, the list is intended to be suggestive only;* furthermore, it disregards 
sequential considerations. 


Major ArsorPTION Major PERIPHERAL 
CoMPETENT CIVILIZATIONS LOCATED CULTURES LOCATED 
CIVILIZATIONS ÅCCORDING TO HOMELAND ACCORDING TO HOMELAND 
Sumero-Semitic* Zagros highland” 
Egyptian Elamite Gutean 
Minoan Medo-Persian Kassite 
Israelite Sasanid © ` Gulla 


Anatolia? 
Hittite Carian 
Lydian Lycian 


3lt cannot be emphasized too strongly that such a listing is at best approximate and at 
worst subject to criticism in almost every particular. This is due partly to the rapidity with which 
Ancient Near Eastern studies and archaeology are moving, and partly to the incidence of the 
author’s own judgment. In a paper of this kind there is no room to adduce the reasoning be- 
hind each listing or explanations for seemingly arbitrary omissions. The system of evaluation 
used does not consider each culture for itself but only in its relationships to the other cultures of 
the Ancient Near East. Thus some of the cultures of South Arabia, for instance, might be con- 
sidered culturally potent enough to be classed as absorption cultures if one is thinking of the 
influence of that area upon Ethiopia. But Ethiopia is outside our field of interest; we exclude 
all comparisons but internal ones (7.e., within the Ancient Near East). 

4 The original Sumerian transmuted by and including Akkadian, Amorite, Assyrian, and 
Chaldaean elements. 

5 The Zagros cultures, like those of Anatolia, are in most respects still very unclear. An im- 
portant temporal division can be made, however, at that point in time when the Aryan-speaking 
peoples first appear in the highlands. So little is known about the Guti, for instance, that it is 
presumptuous to assume that that culture is peripheral and could not possibly be classed with 
the absorption civilizations. The Kassite culture is a similar case. The cultures of eastern Cilicia 
and Cappadocia, and of north Syria seem to form an important linkage group (not appearing in 
the list) between central and western Anatolia on the one hand and Syria-Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia on the other. 
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MAJOR ABSORPTION Mayor PERIPHERAL 
COMPETENT CIVILIZATIONS LOCATED CULTURES LOCATED 
CIVILIZATIONS ACCORDING TO HOMELAND ACCORDING TO HOMELAND 
Syria-Palestine Aegean basin 
Canaanite (exclusive Mycenaean 
of Israelite) Cycladic 
Hurrian 


o Caucasian highland 
8 
Phoenician Haldian 


early Armenian 


Cis-Oxian Iran 
Bactrian 


Parthian 


North African steppe 
Libyan 
Nubian 


North Arabian steppe” 
Amorite 
Aramaean 
Edomite 
Nabataean 
Sea-land 
Suti « 


South Arabia 
Himyarite 
Minaean 
Sabaean 


The four competent civilizations, Sumero-Semitic, Egyptian, Minoan, | | 
and Israelite, represent the main cultures around which the others may| ` 
logically be grouped. They form indeed the central core which the historian 
must bear constantly in mind in any serious study of the period. We define 
them as “competent” in reference to original and vital achievement carried 
on over an appreciable period, as well as to the fact that even in their most 
inactive periods they continued to influence and stimulate contiguous cul- 

8 Includes Punic civilization as a distant outlier in the western Mediterranean. 


7 Undoubtedly some of the cultures in this item overlap. They range from purely beduin 
cultures, such as the Suti (Egyptian Setin), to relatively civilized peoples, such as the Nabataeans, 
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tures. So immense was the cultural and intellectual weight of these giant 
civilizations, so successfully did each maintain its special ethos over the cen- 
turies—or at least the outward appearance of it—that they attained a longevity 
rarely equaled in history. One of them, the Israelite, may with some justice 
be said to have survived, in its tenacious modern descendant, down to the 
present. 


The absorption civilizations, as the term implies, laid the groundwork 
for their later achievements upon a checkered substratum of material and in- 
tellectual borrowings from the competent civilizations. Indeed, throughout 
their histories they continued to evince remarkable assimilative and-adaptive 
traits. It was not a historical accident that the alphabet, supreme product of 
cultural borrowing and adaptation, should have arisen in the area of the 
absorption civilizations. The cultural friction to which these civilizations 
were subjected by their more powerful neighbors stimulated them to ad- 
vances significant in the history of progress. We may therefore look upon 
them as only a little less creative culturally than the competent civilizations. 

Any picture of the mechanics of cultural interchange in the Ancient Near 
East will perforce be focused most sharply on the absorption civilizations, 
for it was under their mediation or in their streets and palaces that the com- 
petent civilizations met. The lack of direct contact between the competent 
civilizations, because of fortuitous barriers of sand and sea, is one of the 


8 The inclusion of Israelite in the list of competent civilizations needs explanation. The 
Israelite civilization was in a sense a sport—in the Ancient Near East but not wholly of it. In 
origin Israelite was a peripheral culture from the north Arabian steppe, similar to the Suti, 
Amorite, and Aramaean-speaking peoples; most probably it formed a part of one or more of 
these beduin cultures from time to time. At any rate, during a formative period in its early history 
it seems to have oscillated along the middle Euphrates region, where it received that intellectual 
and legalistic cast so distinctive of the Sumero-Semitic civilization. Over this foundation were 
spread Egyptian and Canaanite influences, after it had moved over the Jordan and settled down 
in an area of absorption civilizations. Seemingly it should then have followed the course of either 
an absorption or a peripheral culture. It remains one of the profound mysteries of history that 
Israel should have produced instead the first great, and as yet unsurpassed, intellectual, religious, 
and ethical corpus of speculation. The intensity and utter preoccupation in which the historical 
Israelites dealt with this new light, and the consequent moral and ethnic expansiveness of their 
civilization, gave it a power out of all relation to their numbers or to the stage of their ma- 
terial culture. Because of this abounding vitality we must class Israel as a competent civilization; 
because of its multitudinous connections with the Land of the Two Rivers, with Egypt and with 
Syria, we must class it as Near Eastern. But Israelite civilization did not partake to any great ex- 
tent of the common nature of the Ancient Near East (referred to later as the “abstracted ethos”), 
and it therefore presents us with an exceedingly knotty problem of classification. The insistence 
of the great Israelite thinkers that God is transcendent, above and outside of nature, effectively 
removed them from the milieu of their times. The rigor with which they proclaimed the inner 
duty of man isolated them from the intellectual and religious life around them. Early Chris- 

_ tianity is also a competent civilization, but is not to be included within the circuit of the Ancient 
Near East. As is well known, Christianity is a blend of Hebrew and Hellenistic traits—including 
some distinctly Ancient Near Eastern elements—but because of the overpowering predominance 
of Hellenism in the part of the world in which it was conceived, it continued to effect its 
growth within a rigidly Roman (Hellenistic) framework, turning naturally to the West for its 
greatest achievements. As a matter of fact Christianity displayed a notable lack of permanent 
success in the areas pre-empted by the competent civilizations of the Ancient Near East. 
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very significant facts of Ancient Near Eastern history. It contrasts vividly 
with the conditions of our own civilization-cluster (Western civilization), 
wherein many of the competent civilizations, such as France, Germany, 
England, Spain, Italy, etc., have existed side by side for centuries. 

By virtue of their political or cultural attraction toward one or more of 
the competent or absorption civilizations, the peripheral cultures fall within 
the compass of the Ancient Near East. The latter cultures differ from those 
described above in the paucity and limitation of their contribution to the 
life of the Ancient Near East. They were players on the cultural side lines. +- 
Whenever events drew them more closely into the circle, their behavior 
usually assumed the aspect of purely commercial activity or of barbarian 
conquest, instead of the steady reciprocating friction of one relatively equal 
mass upon another. When sedentary, the peripheral cultures often played 
the part of middlemen between the Ancient Near East and the world out- 
side, whether that outside world took the form of an inchoate jumble of 
barbarian tribes or another civilization-cluster, such as that of the Hellenic 
world. . 

We have now broken our components into three categories descriptive 
of the relative originality and potency of their respective cultures. Two valid 
generalizations may be extracted from the list. First, that in the order given 
(competent civilization, absorption civilization, and peripheral culture) there 
is discernible (with the exception of the north Arabian steppe cultures) 
an ever-increasing distance from the great centers concomitant with a rough 
progression in time. This can only be interpreted to mean that, regardless 
of minor fluctuations, the area of the Ancient Near East continued to ex- 
pand, by land to the east, by sea to the west.” The second generalization re- 
gards the increasingly warlike and barbaric appearance (mentioned above) 
of the names on the list as we cast our eyes along it, so much so that finally 
many of the peripheral cultures appear in much the same relation to the 
Ancient Near East as the barbarian tribes and kingdoms of the first half 
of the first millennium a.p. do to the Roman empire.*” 


9 Greek, Macedonian, Roman, and Byzantine attack checked and finally completely dissolved 
this expansion to the west. ; 

10 Recalling Toynbee’s “barbarian war-bands.” Note might be made here of Toynbee’s gen- 
eral views regarding the Ancient Near East, inasmuch as they are expressive of an attempt to 
deal largely with the subject. Toynbee is excessively weak in his treatment of certain phases of 
the Ancient Near East. At the outset of his monumental history, he commits a fundamental 
error which vitiates much of his argument. He defines an “intelligible field of study” as a 
“society,” or “group” of allied civilizations, examples being the society of Western Christendom, 
which includes Great Britain, France, Spain, etc., and the Hellenic society, which includes Greece 
and Rome. He then proceeds, however, to discover six societies in the period and region of our 
interest, Sumeric, Babylonic, Egyptiac, Minoan, Hittite, and Syriac, some of which are not 
groups at all, but individual civilizations corresponding to Great Britain, or France, or Spain, 
and according to his definition, therefore, not “intelligible fields of study.” To each case he at- 
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In the informed popular mind there persists the quite justifiable con- 
ception of the alpha and omega of the Ancient Near East as, respectively, 
the invention of writing in the fourth millennium s.c., and the fall of Babylon 
in 539 B.c. (or the defeat of Darius HI at the hands of Alexander in 331 3.c.). 
The Hellenistic and Roman period, as well as the Parthian and Sasanian em- 
* pires are vaguely considered as existing in a kind of penumbral state, neither 
fish nor fowl. Some scholars treat this millennium which follows the im- 
posing work of Cyrus the Persian as if it were but an aspect of Hellenic or 
Byzantine history, while others view it through pre-Islamic spectacles. In 
effect few have felt themselves on solid ground when dealing with it. 
Obviously a dividing point does exist in history, which we can represent 
by the date of the fall of Babylon in 539 B.c. But we would be misrepresent- 
ing the facts to assume that that date represents therefore the terminus ad 


¿ quem of the Ancient Near East. Before this date the several civilizations 


and cultures had each glowed in its setting with intermittent flashes, a world 
of diverse colors and discrete parts. Beginning with that year, Achaemenid 
domination unrolled rapidly and smoothly over a now widely extended 
area, solidifying the whole and creating the first Pax Orientalis. Because 
the Achaemenid empire and its two successors, thé Parthian and Sasanian 
empires, nourished the essential spirit and prestige of the Ancient Near 
East, we must admit that 539 B.c. is only the closing of a chapter in its career. 

We must look further to fix on a date at which point we can with justice 
state that the Ancient Near East is no more. This date we equate with the 


tempts to apply that pattern which he developed from a study of the Hellenic society, namely, a 
period of growth, a time of troubles, a universal state, in which period arise both external and 
internal proletariats (barbarian war-bands and the universal church respectively), and lastly an 
interregnum which includes a Vélkerwanderung of the barbarians and the gestation of a new 
society in the universal church. Such a compresséd statement of course does grave injustice to 
Toynbee’s theory, which is more fluid than the above would suggest. In some cases he badly 
strains his argument; in others he barely skims the surface, His treatment of the Sumeric society 
is indecisive and reveals little understanding of its paramount importance as a grand exemplar 
in the world of the Ancient Near Eastern civilizations. As a matter of fact, Toynbee seems un- 
aware of the importance of lateral influences of one civilization upon another. To him they af- 
fect each other mainly as they give birth to a new society or are born from one. Like sticks in a 
children’s game they seem to be laid end to end. His treatment of the relationship of the Minoan 
to the Syriac society is quite fanciful in this regard. The Syriac society, whose period of growth 
begins ca. 1125 B.C. and ends with the collapse of Solomon’s kingdom, possesses apparently no 
progenitors at all, except—in a vague and uncrystallized way—Minoan Crete, Three obvious 
absurdities can be corrected here: (1) the Syriac society is older than 1125 3B.c.; (2) it had 
‘definite cultural and spiritual forces playing upon it from the beginning from both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia; and (3) the currents of culture moved not only from west to east between Crete 
and Syria-Palestine but just as strongly from east to west. In justice to Toynbee, the historian 
of the Ancient Near East must acknowledge that, in spite of his fumblings, he is one of the very 
few historians outside the field who ever cast more than a casual glance inside. In so doing he 
has recognized the prime importance of this area of study and has announced its merits to the 
whole field of history. 
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first successful challenge flung by the rising power of Islam against the last 
of the Sasanid emperors in the year 632 a.p. The objection may be entered 
here that, if we carry the Ancient Near East into Parthian and Persian times, 
how do we know that it does not project into the period of the Caliphate? 
Admittedly Islam carried on isolated pieces of Ancient Near Eastern cul- 
ture, irrigation agriculture, commercial patterns, etc.** Its advent, however, 
led ultimately to the deletion of those tongues, such as Coptic, Aramaic, 
and Babylonian Semitic, in which had been enshrined most of the religious 
and intellectual life of the Ancient Near East. This language frontier is an 
important dividing line between the Ancient Near East and Islam. 

The several periods of Ancient Near Eastern empire, Sumerian, Ak- 
kadian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Achaemenid, Parthian, and Sasan- 
ian, had all been merely conquests of opportunity, without any compelling 
creed or message to broadcast. As a consequence the fundamentals of Ancient 
Near Eastern life remained virtually intact and the rate of change of the 
various cultural elements was scarcely disturbed. Islam on the contrary was 
impelled outward by a positive idea. The introduction of this idea turned 
out to be the catalyst which regrouped old elements of the Ancient Near 
East to such an extent that their former configurations were no longer ap- 
parent. In this manner we say that Islam terminated the period of the An- 
cient Near Fast? f 

We must now turn our attention back to the beginnings. Unavoidably 
we are vague at this point. Only when much more material has been recov- 
ered by the archaeologist will we be able to visualize the general connections 
between mesolithic and neolithic cultures and the Ancient Near East. 

111t is not this+simple. New civilizations do not arise phoenix-like from the ashes of 
predecessor civilizations and cultures. They result from a recombination of selected elements, 
which in former combinations had become inert. Thrown into this potpourri are novel features 
from the rising civilization, This mass of heterogeneous elements is then grouped to accord 
with the several dominant problems facing the new civilization. The decay of civilizations is 
erroneously conceived if we insist that all of the various elements— intellectual, esthetic, tech- 
nological, etc.—begin to break down as the end approaches. A civilization is not an organism; 
and therefore, even as the over-all inertia of final extinction settles upon it, it is entirely possible 
—and it often happens—that certain vigorous elements, ideas or institutions, are at that moment 
either in a state of gestation or are actually operative. 

12 The degree and quality of affiliation of Islam to its predecessor, the Ancient Near East, 
calls for more intensive research. The motivating power of political Islam was Arabian, but its 
whole background and orientation were Syro-Palestinian, and specifically Judeo-Christian. Owing 
to the fact that the Israelite and early Christian civilizations were not totally within the Ancient 
Near East (see footnote 8), however, this relationship can not be cited to disprove our conten- 
tion that the rise of Islam implied the end of the Ancient Near East. An outstanding difference 
between the abstracted ethos of the Ancient Near East and that of Islam is to be found in the 
fact that Islam offered no sacraments, mysteries, or hierarchy of priests, as did most of the re- 
ligions of the Ancient Near East. Islam did not conceive of man as being as closely enmeshed in 
the web of Nature and natural forces as its predecessor civilizations did. In view of this, Hitti’s 
statement that “the Moslem conquests may be looked upon as the recovery by the Ancient Near 


East of its early domain (The Arabs: A Short History [Princeton, 1943], p. 47)” is manifestly 
incorrect, 
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This much does seem evident now, however. If the abstracted ethos of 
the Ancient Near East is to be located with reference to the central problem 
facing it, namely, how the state could best aid in maintaining the essential 
harmony of nature, and consequently the well-being of mankind—which 
problem was solved through sacraments and manipulation of the gods and 
other powers—then we are justified in establishing our terminus a quo at 
the point of man’s first awareness of this problem. And this point of necessity 
must precede the invention of the art of writing.* Writing, at least in those 
Sumerian centers where it appears in its oldest form, evolved partially as an 
adjunct of the systematization of temple life, and is thus subsequent to it in 
point of time. And temple life in turn reflects the emergence of that ethos 
which we recognize as essentially Ancient Near Eastern. The beginnings of 
the Ancient Near East are thus pre-literate; this much we can say. 


UI 


We assume for convenience that every recognizable civilization or cul- 
ture possesses an ethos, or essential characteristic, which may be made up of 
one dominating trait or many. Our need to postulate the existence of civiliza- 
tion-clusters, or related families of civilizations, must of course take into ac- - 
count the ethos of each component. Vital dissimilarities among these ethoi 
must constantly be borne in mind, but for purposes of classification the simi- 
larities are more important. The sum of all these similar dominant character- 
istics we shall term the “abstracted ethos” of the civilization-cluster under 
consideration. Using it as a kind of yardstick, not only can we measure the 
amount of departure from the norm of each component but with equal 
value we can apply it to other civilization-clusters. - 

It is evident that change alters this abstracted ethos profoundly as the 
history of the Ancient Near East unfolds. But it is equally evident that the 
original configurations, because they did succeed initially in maintaining so- 
ciety, will tend to reveal a persistence out of all proportion to their inner 
merit. Some of the elements making up this initial abstracted ethos are: 
(a) conception of the utter immersion of man in nature; (b) richness and 
immediacy of religious life; (c) inability to adduce abstractions; (d) promi- | 
nence of the concept of the Primeval Chaos. 

We may assume that some at least of the above elements possessed a re- 

_spectable antiquity even by the beginning of our period. Coupled with the 
18E, A. Speiser’s recent discussion would seem to bear this statement out. Studies in the 


History of Culture: Some Sources of Intellectual and Soctal Progress in the Ancient Near East 
(Washington, 1942), pp. 57, 58, 61. 
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potentialities of irrigation and terrace agriculture, metallurgy, and an in- 
creasingly complex village life (in the process of becoming city life), these 
elements combined to produce man’s first group of competent civilizations: 
Sumero-Semitic, Egyptian, and Minoan.** 

The conception of the utter immersion of man in nature is a corollary 
to Wilson’s excellent statement of the consubstantiality of the elements of 
the Egyptian’s universe, and is also implied in Jacobsen’s somewhat similar 
statement regardinthe Mesopotamian universe.® The peoples of the An- 
cient Near East were newly sprung from their neolithic earth and had as 
yet no appreciation of their own potentialities. Child-like and direct, they 
felt intensely the overpowering similarities between themselves and the stuff 
of nature: conception, birth, ripeness, and death. Disassociation from na- 
ture in any sense would have appealed to them as neither desirable nor pos- 
sible. The power of their point of view is attested by the frequency with 
which it continues to crop out in more highly articulated cultures of later 
times. We can best understand it by comparing it to the apartness of man and 
nature in Greek and Roman thought. In this latter instance men had discov- 
ered an essential point of difference between themselves and the rest of 
nature. This difference resided in their intellectual and reasoning faculties, 
wifich plainly were extracted from nature because they could be focused 
upon it. 

The richness and immediacy of religious life to the nations of the 
Ancient Near East is truly impressive. Not even in medieval times has so- 
ciety so thoroughly concentrated the totality of its intellectual, philosophical, 
and ethical speculation within the apparatus and imagery of religion. A 
‘case can be made for the assumption that the Ancient Near Eastern religions 
.are the monuments par excellence of the Ancient Near Eastern civilizations 
and that only through assiduous investigation of these religions can we ar- 
rive at a correct perspective of the period. In this respect the contrast with 
Islam and with the classical world is instructive. Islam became essentially 
political once it had leaped the barrier between desert and cultivated land, 


and no-one would ever suggest that any religion whatsoever motivated the 
actions of the Hellenistic states. 


14 Israel, because of its late arrival upon the scene, was faced with patterns of life and 
thought that had been operative, in theory at least, for several centuries in the area of the An- 
cient Near East, but which had by that time in part ceased to fulfill their original functions. 
The new imperatives of life in that area, and not those early imperatives which produced the 
original abstracted ethos, were the ones which activated late-coming Israel. The particular ethos of 
Israelite civilization thus departs widely from the abstracted ethos of the Ancient Near East as 
a whole. 

; 15 H, Frankfort, et al., The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 1946), pp. 
2-71, 149. 
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The awkwardness displayed by the Ancient Near Eastern mind in deal- 
ing with abstractions again evinces the newness of his world. The classic ex- 
ample of this awkwardness is the failure of the Old Kingdom scribe in 
Egypt to extract from his clumsy syllabary the very serviceable alphabet em- 
bedded in it. In general the mind of this period was limited in its expression 
to that circle of ideas which could be brought out in the imagery of the con- 
crete. The great nature religions of the Sumerians, the Egyptians, the 
Canaanites, etc., are clear examples of such nonabstract thinking. 

The prominence of the concept of the Primeval Chaos, the Nun of the 
Egyptians, the Tiamat of the Babylonians, may perhaps be tied to the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding the origins of civilized life in the Ancient Near 
East. Unlike the Hellenic, Byzantine, Far Eastern, medieval, and Western 
worlds, the Ancient Near East had no civilized predecessors.** This point 
needs stressing. The uniqueness of that which the Sumerian, the Egyptian, 
and the Minoan created stood out in their minds in startling contrast to the 
unrelieved gloom and heavy inertness of its matrix. Chaos had been but re- 
cently overpowered; its menace was still omnipresent. Haunted by its im- 
plications, because familiar with its manifestations, the imagination of the 
Ancient Near East dwelt upon the concept of Primeval Chaos with a fascina- 
tion unknown to the mythopoeic mind of other civilization-clusters farther 
removed from the actuality of chaos in point of time. 

For how long a period did the original abstracted ethos which we have 
just considered provide a way of life for men and states in the Ancient Near 
East? We have noted the transcendent importance of religion in the ab- 
stracted ethos; perhaps we can now utilize it, along with other data men- 
tioned below, for purposes of measuring change in that ethos. 

As far back in time as we can see, the great nature religions in the area 
dominated the scene. We may date those beginnings roughly to the early 
part of the fourth millennium s.c. In the second half of the third millennium 
we can perceive a change in the making. The much-increased complexity 
and weight of material culture by this time have told on the older pro- 
vincialisms, broken them down to some extent, and paved the way for em- 
pire. Here we have the earliest stratum of empires, those of Old and Middle 
Kingdom Egypt, of Akkad, Ur III, and of the First Dynasty of Babylon. In 
the seventeenth century B.c. the short-lived empire of the Hyksos king 


_ Khayana leads directly to that prolonged and startling period of empire in- 


augurated by the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt. 


16 Thus the only civilization-cluster which we could logically use here for comparative pur- 
poses would be the Mayan-Mexican group. The relations between this and the civilization- 
cluster located in the Andean highlands are obscure, otherwise we would be tempted to use 
this latter also for use in comparisons. 
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Concomitant with this second layer of empire appear three other new 
phenomena, that of personalism, and—contesting the field now with the 
nature religions—the first inklings of revealed religion. Springing from the 
‘latter is the concept of the future, generally taking the form of a Heaven 
in the afterworld, or a Promised Land in this. With the appearance of these 
four elements we are made aware that the original abstracted ethos has been 
altered. It must be emphasized, however, that these new elements could not 
radically transmute the still continuing old forms (imposed by the original 
abstracted ethos) which by now gave off a heavy odor of sanctity. Also we 
must note that these new elements develop continuously throughout the 
whole of the latter period of the Ancient Near East. We bring them in at 
this point because by now they have become sufficiently powerful to affect 
the whole life of the Ancient Near East. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate upon this new abstracted ethos which was 
supplementing and in part displacing the old. An example will make clear 
the relationship between the first and second layers of Ancient Near East- 
ern empire. The Old and Middle Kingdom empires, although appreciable 
in extent, did not react markedly upon Egypt.. The New Kingdom empire 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty on the other hand was a cultural partnership 


(witness the accelerated linguistic and cultural borrowing between Egypt : 


and Syria-Palestine in this period), which fact serves to distinguish it from 
those anterior empires. 

The empires of Akkad, or Ur III, and of the first Babylonian dynasty 
were short-lived but important predecessors of the Assyrian empire. The 
relationship they bear to the Assyrian empire, however, may well parallel 
that between the aforementioned Egyptian empires, though the evidence is 
not as clear. 

The Minoan thalassocracy was an early, significant, and apparently far- 
flung empire, perhaps contemporary in its origins with the rise of the New 
Kingdom of Egypt. The imperial state raised up by David and Solomon in 
the hills of Palestine and in Trans-Jordan may be mentioned here, but it 
obviously does not represent the real significance of the fourth competent 
civilization. The political skills of Israel were certainly not notable—in fact 
they were decidedly inferior. The extrapolated Carthaginian empire is con- 
sidered below (see footnote 21) as simply an aspect of Phoenician sea power. 

Following the Assyrian, appear the Neo-Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, 
the Parthian, and the Sasanian empires." A fairly consistent progression 


17 The four periods of alien intrusion following the collapse of the Medo-Persian empire 
are omitted from this discussion (the Alexandrine empire, the states of his successors, the Roman, 
and the Byzantine empires), not because they were not of large significance in the development 
of Ancient Near Eastern culture and thought but because they represent in part the imposition 
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can be discerned as these empires work up from the crude Egyptian efforts 
to the well-integrated and sophisticated Achaemenian empire, the first suc- 
cessful world-state. Following this high-water mark, the Ancient Near East , 
slowly contracted to a fraction of the area it had once so fully occupied.** 

It has sometimes been said that the Ancient Near East never surpassed | 
—in art, in technology, or in thought—the achievements of Old Kingdom’ 
Egypt, of Middle Minoan II, and of early dynastic Sumer, that after these 
periods we meet with less and less virile cultures. Toynbee reflects this in 
his emphasis on the earliest period as being in general the most highly 
creative in the life of a civilization. This does not always square with the 
facts, at least in regard to the Ancient Near East. Admittedly the flowering 
of these periods has a freshness and vitality which charm and amaze. We 
cannot, however, escape the conclusion that vitality and creativeness were 
simply transferred to other fields of human activity as those great periods 
waned; they were not lost.*® In the exciting hurly-burly of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian empires much of value did vanish; nevertheless human ingenuity, 
artistry, and thought continued to bear fruit. We may deplore the overlay of 
artifice and imitation gathering like thick verdigris on these empires, but 
we do not forget that the problems which faced them were vastly different, 
and surely more complex, than those which faced their progenitors. As so- 
cieties progress, they generally produce larger populations, which in turn 
offer challenges that absorb much of their political energy. 

Decay seems to have set in in each of these three competent civilizations 
during the height of their imperial adventures. The Minoan thalassocracy 
foundered suddenly and without a trace, so completeiy as a matter of fact 
that, as a component of the Ancient Near East, it was thenceforth removed 
from the scene. In the New Kingdom, Egypt’s massing of resources car- 
ried her rapidly toward world dominion. The brilliant, if repressive, empire 


‘ 





of the abstracted ethoi of two foreign civilization-clusters, with which we do not have space to 
deal. 

18 The collapse of the original abstracted ethos allowed experimentation with empire: it did 
not make it inevitable. It is interesting to observe that it was the competent civilizations— 
Egyptian, Minoan, and Sumero-Semitic—which initiated the first successful imperial ventures. 
Apparently they had retained enough drive, left over from their more flourishing days, to ac- 
complish this. But those empires which followed were constructed by either absorption civiliza- 
tions (Medo-Persian and Sasanian) or peripheral cultures (Parthian). It is the date 539 B.c., men- 
tioned earlier in this paper, which separates the empires emanating from the great core areas 
from those imposed upon those areas by their lesser brothers of the Ancient Near East. 

19 The stability and prosperity of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt was a political triumph 
of no small magnitude, considering the painful break with Memphite tradition and the rampant 
separatism of the rural nobles. Surely Late Minoan II represents a tour de force of overseas or- 
ganization on the part of an island poorly provided with natural resources. Nor can we under- 
estimate the outpouring of skill and energy from Babylon in the days of Hammurabi, the fine 
sense of order and legal sanction which is evident in that period. 
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which resulted produced the Amarna Age and then fell away in a diminish- 
ing series of thrusts and counterthrusts into the Twentieth Dynasty. Geo- 
graphical isolation and unhampered food production enabled Egypt to nurse 

hire ghost of imperial pretensions down into the reign of Amasis, last king 
but one of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

‘The Sumero-Semitic civilization, which had been experimenting with 
empires from at least the time of Sargon of Akkad, developed a relatively 
high standard of efficiency in administration under the Assyrian conquerors. 
The Assyrian empire was a successful advance over the Egyptian experi- 
ment, even if measured in terms of extent only, and yet'its fall was as precipi- vd 
tous and complete as that of the Cretan empire. Sufficient facts are not yet 
at hand to explain adequately or to isolate the obviously important cultural 
weaknesses in Sumero-Semitic life that caused such an amazing collapse. 
The Neo-Babylonian empire was only a fleeting image of its Assyrian 
predecessor. 

All of the empires mentioned above were merely curtain-raisers to the 
grand accomplishment of the imperial purpose under the gifted rulers of 
the Achaemenid house. 

Personalism is a necessary corollary to the Amarna Age, although it did 
not spring up full blown at that precise period. The fragmentation of group 
objectives incident upon entering into the complex climate of empire offers 
greater freedom to the privileged individual and weakens to just that extent 
the canons of group thinking. The new and unusual opportunities offered 

to the individual by the wealth, the bureaucracy, and the intellectual stimu- 
lation of empire spurred on his sophistication. In Egypt the plethora of New 
Kingdom tombs, as well as the evidence of a growing class of civil servants, 

‘bear witness to this gradually changing way of life in the Ancient Near 
East. The employment of Aramaeans and Greeks by Assyrian and Persian “ 
overlords points in the same direction.” 

The frescoes from the imperial palace at Knossos present us with a lively 
array of courtiers and fashionable ladies. It is impossible not to react in an 
essentially contemporary manner to the ease, individualism, and grace of 


Me 


20 The new interest in the individual is explicitly illustrated by the story of the Egyptian 
v priest Wenamon. This is one of the first psychological novels in history, a piece of work con- 
cerned solely with secular and human events, and grouped around the two protagonists of the 
story, Wenamon and Zakar-Baal, prince of Byblos, The contrast with the Middle Kingdom Sinuhe 
is instructive. Sinuhe is a character in a dream, only dimly outlined. The story deals with his 
utter misery at having been forced into the uncouth society of the beduin, and his relief and 
joy at finally regaining his station in Egyptian society in the protecting shadow of the throne. 
Sinuhe is any Egyptian living in exile. Wenamon is distinctly himself and could not possibly be 
mistaken for anyone else. From Sinuhe to Wenamon there has, has occurred interesting progress in | -~ 
the direction of increasing personalism, 
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-these ancients. Surely the court of Minos had proceeded far in the direction 


of personalism by this time. 

Much of the Old Testament reveals a highly developed sense of the in- 
dividual as viewed apart from his society. Jeremiah and Ezekiel come tod 
mind here. Koheleth, in his fiz de siècle wisdom, surveys the world as a 
complete individual, reminding us of the combined characteristics of La 
Rochefoucauld, Chateaubriand, and Baudelaire. 

The change in the abstracted ethos from the nature religions to revealed 
religion is a conspicuous landmark in the development of the Ancient Near 
East and of the world in general. It is so intimately associated, however, 
with both empire and personalism that separate treatment is justified only 
for purposes of organization. Actually the three should be considered as 
facets of one phenomenon. 

In the period of the great nature religions, a messiah, a common man 
from the soil or the bench, claiming to be the son of a god, would have been 
unthinkable and in the last degree sacrilegious. The nature religions had’ 
grown up as the bone and flesh of the early states of the Ancient Near East. 
They had had no specific beginnings, except as the civilizations themselves 
had had specific beginnings, and therefore seemed eternal. They needed no 
prophets, for to their devotees they were as self-evident as the state itself. It 
followed that as long as the early states retained their pristine vigor, their 
congeners, the nature religions, would also remain active and intelligible. 

But when these states ventured out into the ways of imperialism, by just 
so much were the nature religions forced to extend their orbits. This exten- 
sion both fertilized and strained religious speculation; nevertheless, the na- 
ture religions were able to adapt themselves only clumsily to these new con- 
ditions. Essentially they failed to fulfill the religious desires of those masses 
of people who were gaining access to the lower levels of the Ancient Near 
Eastern cultures, thus leaving the field open to the youthful force of re- . 
vealed religion. 

The religions preached by the messiahs and prophets of this period acted 
like prodigious earthquakes, shattering the ancient structures of empire and 
society—and with incredible force casting up younger empires and more 
exalted intellectual and religious concepts. Ikhnaton, Moses, Isaiah, Jesus, 
Zarathustra, Mani—such men were only the foremost of many individuals 
who arose to castigate the past and announce the future. The world still 
reverberates to the echoes of this momentous development out of the Ancient 
Near Eastern past. 

Through these revealed religions man was first confronted with the 
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preachment that there could be such a thing as a future for both individual 
and society, a future different from that which the past had contrived. The 
evidence of tomb burials in the Ancient Near East does not militate against 
this argument, for such a future life for the individual was designed to be 
an exact replica of past life on earth. Stirred by the great prophets, men 
were now fired by thoughts of a future which could be different from the 
past, and more desirable. It is no coincidence that the nature religions stress 
beginnings in their cosmologies, while the religions of the prophets tend to 
stress blessed and hopeful endings, a Promised Land either on earth or in 
heaven. The concept of a future added immeasurably to man’s store of in- 
tellectual tools. Furthermore, it weakened perceptibly the spiritual rigidity 
to which he had so far been accustomed. 


IV 


We have already mentioned how the Ancient Near East was connected 
terminally with its successor, Islamic culture, and so we need consider 
further only the relationships of the Ancient Near East with the Hellenic, 
the Byzantine, the Indic, and the Far Eastern groups. 

To make clear these relationships we must first note that the Ancient 
Near East is enclosed on all sides by sea and desert, except along the north 
where mountain valleys and steppe afford generally easy access into the 

_region. Such physical isolation goes far toward explaining the geographical 
longevity of the Ancient Near East. 

The desert barrier forms a vast semicircular shield on the south, and in- 
cludes the Libyan and Nubian deserts, the Rub al Khali, the barren coastal 

-regions of ancient Gedrosia and the salt pans of inner Iran. This practically 
continuous zone of aridity is pierced at two points by long northwesterly fin- 
gers of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, each of which 
probes up into the heart of the Ancient Near East. Along these waterways 
passed influences to and from the Indus valley and the Far East. The ports 
of entry appear to have been the Yemen and the Bahrein region respectively, 
although future investigation way well include Oman. 

On the west, except for the narrow Hellespontine and Bosporan land- 
bridges, the approach was guarded by wide stretches of sea; these waters 
were dominated by Oriental keels for roughly 2,500 years. The disappear- 
ance of the Minoan thalassocracy in the late fifteenth century signalized 
changing conditions, but control continued to be exercised, through the 
Mycenaean period and the Viking-like razzias of the Sea-Peoples, down to 
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the tremendous recrudescence of Ancient Near Eastern sea power under 
Achaemenid and Carthaginian rule.” At Salamis and Himera (480 B.c.) that 
sea power was severely handled. The capture of Tyre in 332 B.c. by Alexan- 
der, and the close of the Punic Wars in 146 3.c. gave final mastery of these 
waters to the Hellenic world. 

For the early period, however, the significant point of contact between 
the Ancient Near East and the new Hellenic world struggling into birth was 
that area of western Anatolia that cradled the Carian, Phrygian, Lydian, and 
lonian cities and states. The failure of historians to see all these cultures, 
Asiatic as well as Greek, as stirring with a new commercial and intellectual 
ferment, has led them to explain Ionic culture in terms of spontaneous com- 
bustion, an urban flowering created almost entirely out of the admittedly 
exceptional characteristics of the Ionian Greeks themselves. Needless to say, 
this view can no longer be held without plentiful modification. Ionia, though 
inhabited by Greeks, was still an appanage of the Orient, and a creditable 
part of the advances achieved there was due to new techniques in science and 
thought created in the older centers to the east. Thus there appears to have 
been a much smoother joining of the two civilization-clusters, during the 
dawn of Greek culture, than has heretofore been imagined. The propulsive 
forces of civilization flowed without perceptible break at this crucial point 
from one world to another, from East to West. 

The loss of maritime supremacy was nearly fatal to the Ancient Near 
East, and from that blow there was no recovery. Like a great wave the - 
Hellenic world broke in upon it, engulfing all of Anatolia, Syria-Palestine, 
and Egypt—an immense and productive portion of the Ancient Near East 
which had nourished three of its four competent civilizations. The Ancient 
Near East was thus forced back and from this poiñt on pivoted on the 
middle Tigris and the Iranian highlands. But the rude shock of these re- 
verses had fanned the dying embers of Ancient Near Eastern vitality in the 
persons of the Parthian and Sasanian dynasts, and these two houses suc- 
ceeded in establishing an uneasy political equilibrium along the line of the 
Euphrates for over seven hundred years. 

A thousand years of intermittent warfare tie the East and the West to- 

21 The brilliant rise of the Carthaginian empire at about this time represented an exten- 
sion and renewal of the Ancient Near Eastern sea arm in the Western Mediterranean of epochal 
proportions. It was staged in an area originally opened up by the Minoans, followed by the Sea- 
Peoples and the Phoenicians, and thus caps a long tradition of westward expansion. The rapid 
growth of the Hellenic world in Greece, Italy, and Sicily, cut athwart the life lines tying 
Carthaginian civilization into the Ancient Near Eastern complex. Thus it was insulated and 
thrown upon its own resources at an early date. The Punic Wars are as much a chapter in the 


extinction of Ancient Near Eastern control of its western sea approaches as the defeat at Salamis 
or the fall of Tyre to Alexander the Great. 
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gether.” The absorption by one protagonist of a large fragment of the other 
produced a permanent channel, leading from the older to the younger, along 
which flowed religious stimuli from both layers of Ancient Near Eastern 
religion, as well as profound esthetic influences. The influences from West 
to East were not nearly so lasting or far-reaching in their effects, being 
limited largely to the military arts, In brief (outside of that close and peace- 
ful connection originally established in the civilizations of western Anatolia) 
the nexus between the Ancient Near East on the one hand and the Hellenic 
and Byzantine worlds on the other was that of immediate and close an- 
tagonism, resulting for the Ancient Near East in utter sterility. 

The relationship between the Ancient Near East and the Far East was 
otherwise. Separated by tremendous distances by sea, and a succession of 
nomadic tribes by land, the two civilization-clusters knew each other only 
through peaceful exchange of goods, and the impulsion eastward of the 
techniques of civilization in the earliest period. The nexus between the An- 
cient Near East and the Indic cultures is obscure; it may fall into the above 
pattern, except that direct communication by sea may be postulated between 
the two from the very earliest period. 

Our discussion must close with that summary definition of the Ancient 
Near East which we set out in the beginning to discover. The Ancient Near 
East then is that group of cultures which cluster around, and include, the 
four competent civilizations, Sumero-Semitic, Egyptian, Minoan, and Israel- 
ite. Its origins in time are shrouded in mists, but it closes with the rise of 
Islam, a definite date. It is distinguished from other civilization-clusters, in- 
sofar as its abstracted ethos is concerned, by certain unique characteristics 
which are visible to us at the outset. Subsequently this abstracted ethos 
changes radically. The Ancient Near East is related to all civilization-clus- 
ters neighboring it, but the nexus is different in each case. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

22 The heavy friction between the Ancient Near East and the Hellenic world eventually 

rubbed off that part of the latter farthest to the east, thereby producing Byzantine culture. The 


Byzantine empire, however, carried on unchanged the Drang nach Osten initiated by Macedonia 
and Rome; so the fundamental relationship between East and West continued unaltered. 
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The “Leak” Investigation of 1917 d 


_ Jonn M. Brum ( 


THE so-called “leak” investigation of 1917 was a typical case of an unprin- 
cipled attempt to invest normal speculative activity with an aura of political 
indecency. Thomas W. Lawson and William R. Wood were the accusers; 
Bernard M. Baruch, Joseph P. Tumulty, William G. McAdoo, R. W. Boll- 
ing, and others close to Woodrow Wilson were the accused. The charge 
was that these men had profited in stock market transactions by virtue of in- 
side information of government plans. A protracted congressional investi- 
gation served primarily as a sounding board for partisan effusions and empty 
gossip, and ended with the complete exoneration of the men whose reputa- 
tions had been defiled. 

The background of the incident lay in the European war and its effect 
on American business and on Wall Street. December of 1916 found the war 
at a temporary stalemate, with the Germans occupying an advantageous 
military position. President Wilson had been contemplating a note to both 
sides to attempt to initiate armistice negotiations. On December 12, the 
President and the American people were startled by the news of a speech by 
German Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, which made cautious peace” 
overtures to the Allies. Several days later, Baron Sonnino of Italy com- 
mented so as to leave the door for negotiations slightly ajar, and David 
Lloyd George, who had only recently become British prime minister, in a 
speech which superficially spurned the German proposal, stated that his 
government awaited the details of the German offer. All these developments 
were fully reported in the American press and induced many competent ob- 
servers to believe that peace was in sight.* 

On December 18, President Wilson dispatched the peace note on which 
he had been working. This note, sent to the neutral and belligerent powers 
of Europe, called for an interchange of views by the warring powers as a _ 
preliminary to peace, expressed his willingness to take the initiative therein, 
and called attention to the intimate interest the United States had in the 
war, as a neutral whose situation might become. intolerable.” 


1New York Times, Dec, 12, 13, 19, 20, 1916; Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 
Life and Letters, VI (Garden City, N. Y., 1927), 390 ff. 
2 Ibid., VI, 398-400. 
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Rumors that President Wilson had sent a note to Europe prevailed on 
December 18, 19, and 20. On the morning of the twentieth, Secretary 
Lansing told the newspapermen that he would have an-important announce- 

| ment that afternoon, but requested that this be not divulged until the an- 
nouncement was made. That afternoon he released Wilson’s note. The fol- 
lowing day Lansing issued an explanatory statement so poorly phrased that 
it led some to believe that the United States was close to war with Germany. 

A second statement dispelled this misapprehension.” 
| The rumors of December 18, 19, and 20, the release of the twentieth, and 

Lansing’s statement of the twenty-first were well reported. The afternoon 

papers on the twentieth carried the full Wilson note. At 2:05 p.m. the Dow- 
' Jones ticker told Wall Street what was coming.* It later developed that 
Lansing's morning statement was circulated contrary to his wishes. As a 
matter of fact, informed newspapermen, cognizant of European develop- 
ments and familiar with the administration’s point of view, could have 
made a fairly accurate guess about what was in the air even before Lansing’s 
morning statement. Indeed, any intelligent newspaper reader could have 
done this. 

To return now to December 12, the day on which von Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s peace feeler became public: 

In December of 1916 the United States was enjoying a prosperity born 
largely of the war material orders being filled for the Western Powers. This 
boom was reflected in Wall Street by a very bullish market. Experienced 
be Vall Street: analysts were somewhat alarmed at what they felt was a dan- 

sprously bullish situation. A cessation of war would immediately affect 

merican industry and in the sensitive, over-extended market, could pre- 
ipitate a bad crash, especially in the so-called “war babies,” like steel. Simi- 
arly, the entrance of the United States into the war would serve to depress 
the market because of the uncertainties of such a new position. The Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and Lloyd George speeches, the rumors of Wilson's note, 

Lansing’s release of that note, and Lansing’s unfortunate statement imply- 

ing that the United States was on the verge of war, had precisely that panick- 

ing effect. 

“5, On December 13, after von Bethmann-Hollweg’s speech had been re- 
ported, wise speculators began to sell short, especially in steel. The peace 
note rumors on the eighteenth increased such selling. While the rumors 


3 New York Times, Dec. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 1916. 
*Ibid., Jan. 31, 1917. 

5 Ibid., Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1917. 

6 Ibid., Feb. 1, 1917. 
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persisted the market continued to drop. The twentieth, the day Wilson’s 
note was released to the press, and the twenty-first, especially after Lansing’s 
morning statement was published, saw the peak of the bearish trend. The 
very next day prices began to rise again.” During the bearish period, how- 
ever, those operators who had been selling short realized immense quick 
profits. An over-extended market had reacted violently to the diplomatic de- 
velopments in an uncertain world. 

Stocks had hardly recovered before two unscrupulous men, Thomas W. 
Lawson and William R. Wood, attempted to distort the nature of this mar- 
ket break for their own selfish and partisan ends. Lawson was an ex-specu- 
lator turned muckraker, a New England Republican with an insatiable 
penchant for publicity. Wood was a Republican member from Indiana of the 
House of Representatives. 

Lawson publicized the story that he had information on a peace note 
“Jeak” which involved government officials. After interrogating him, Con- 
gressman Henry, chairman of the House Rules Committee, described Law- 
son’s story as a “mirage,” but Theodore Roosevelt, once again in the Re- 
publican fold and a candidate for the 1920 nomiñation, announced that he 
intended to force an investigation of the “leak.”* 

In the meantime, Representative Wood had introduced a resolution in 
the House calling for an investigation to ascertain whether government of- 
ficials or their families had profited by inside information on the peace note 
in the market collapse. During the initial debate on the Wood resolution, 
Congressman William S. Bennett (R., N. Y.), charged that Bernard Baruch, a 
member of the Council of National Defense and a generous contributor to 
the Democratic war chest in 1916, had done just that. The House directed 
the Rules Committee to report in ten days as to whether such an investiga- 
tion was necessary.” 

Lawson appeared as a witness before the Rules Committee. He claimed 
that its chairman, Congressman Henry, had given him his information, but 
refused to divulge any names. Representative Wood was a less bashful wit- 
- ness. He blatantly accused Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to the President, of 
tipping off Baruch at the Biltmore Hotel in New York that the peace note 
was forthcoming. He charged further that Mrs. Wilson’s brother, R. W. 
Bolling, had profited through inside information. His accusations were based 
on a letter he introduced from one A. Curtis. Wood could not identify 
A. Curtis, and, indeed, his mysterious informer remains to this day uniden- 


tified.’ 


T Ibid., Dec. 14-23, 1916. 2 Ibid., Dec. 23, 1916; Jan. 4, 1917. 
8 Ibid., Dec. 31, 1916; Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4, 1917. 10 Ibid., Jan. 6, 1917. 
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Both Bolling and Tumulty categorically denied Wood’s story. Tumulty’s 
denial was fortified by his testimony that he had not known the note was 
in preparation, a fact attested to by Wilson himself.” 

While Wood’s statement was still ringing in the ears of the public, Law- 
son let it be known that he would also reveal definite names if a committee 
of investigation was authorized by Congress. On January 12 the House de- 
bated this question. Acrimonious partisanship was rampant. The Repub- 
licans accused the Democrats of blocking the investigation to cover members 
of their party. The Democrats accused the Republicans of deliberately be- 
smirching administration officials for political purposes. The House finally 
voted to refer the Wood resolution back to the Rules Committee, invest- 
ing the committee with additional powers of investigation. Eight days later 
the committee was authorized to employ an attorney to assist in the investiga- 
tion, and Sherman L. Whipple of Boston, a lawyer of nationally recognized 
ability, was hired for that job.’ 

Whipple was equal to the task. Before he finished, he interrogated ac- 
cused, accusers, and leading Wall Street brokers, and he checked the books 
of leading brokerage firms on sales during the bearish period. 

Lawson’s appearance as a witness was sensational. His testimony at 
various times implicated Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo, Mc- 
Adoo’s brother, McAdoo’s former law partner, Bernard Baruch, Paul M. 
Warburg of the Federal Reserve Board, and Joseph P. Tumulty. Lawson 
testified that one Mrs. Ruth Thomason Visconti had told him with certainty 
that Tumulty had “received his bit” for divulging information through a 
newspaperman to interested parties.** 

Needless to say, all the men involved denied these accusations. Subsequent 
testimony showed the force of their denials. Baruch told the committee that 
he was a speculator, that he had sold short during the market break, that he 
had realized large profits, but that he had no inside information. 

Baruch had begun to sell short after the Bethmann-Hollweg speech, 
sensing that peace overtures would depress the market. He had continued 
so to do until shortly before the Wilson note was released, but he had begun 
to cover a day before that release. 

It was easily established that he had never met Tumulty at the Biltmore. 
Furthermore, his books revealed that he had stopped selling short and begun 
to cover before Wilson’s peace note was made public, before the worst break 
in the market. He had even missed the 2:05 p.m. report on the Dow-Jones 

11 [bid., Jan. 6, 9, 1917. l 


12 Ibid., Jan. 10, 13, 20, 22, 1917. 
13 [bid., Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1917. 
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ticker. In brief, he had covered too soon. Had he had any inside information, 
he could have increased his profits considerably.** 

Before Tumulty, Bolling, and the others were completely cleared, the real 
nature of the “leak” was discovered. Two indiscreet newspapermen, contrary 
to Lansing’s expressed desire, had given information to various brokerage 
houses about the forthcoming announcement, the nature of which they 
guessed. No government official had been involved.** 

In the course of these revelations, Bolling and Tumulty were exonerated 
by the specific testimony of several witnesses, including the guilty news- 
papermen.** The full iniquity of Lawson’s fabrications became painfully 
apparent when Tumulty’s accuser, Mrs. Ruth Thomason Visconti, took the 
stand. Whether she went to Lawson or whether Lawson summoned her is 
not clear, but together they made an evil team. Her unreliability was not 
fully exposed when she testified, but she was forced to admit that her in- 
criminating story, which Lawson had presented as fact, was based on an ex- 
aggerated version of a garbled story of a sixteen-year-old girl! * 

Before the investigation drew to its close, leading New York brokers 
further discredited Lawson and Wood at every turn.** Beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, the market would have broken exactly as it did had there been 
no “leak.” And the “leak,” such as it was, emanated from and aided no gov- 
ernment official. Baruch, Tumulty, McAdoo, and Bolling were patently 
guiltless. 

The whole affair left a bad taste. One reporter commented that apparently 
the only sin the Republicans sought to reveal was that Baruch had gambled 
and won. Henceforth, in his opinion, no contributor to Wilson’s campaign 
fund would be permitted to speculate and profit.*” Editorial comment noted 
that malicious and misdirected partisanship had forced Congress to injure its 
own reputation by assigning a House committee to a task which resulted 
only in the release of false and scandalous gossip.”° 

The “leak” investigation of 1917 proved three things: that partisan malice 
had been employed wrongfully to calumniate innocent men, a matter of com- 
mon disgust; that the President’s official family was scrupulously careful to 
make no private use of government secrets, a matter of common gratifica- 
tion; and that Bernard Baruch was an astute speculator, a matter of common 
- knowledge. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


14 Ibid., Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 1917. 17 Ibid., Feb. 9, 1917. 

15 Ibid., Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1917. 18 Ibid., Feb. 15, 1917. 

16 Ibid., Feb. 4-10, 1917. 19 David Lawrence in the Detroit Free Press, Jan, 2, 1917. 
20 New York Times, Jan. 17, 1917; New York World, Jan. 17, 1917. 


Douglas and the Chicago Mob 


GranviLLE D. Davis 


WHEN the historians of this generation are taken to task for exhausting 
both their subjects and their readers by the substitution of research for elo- 
quence, they customarily point with an air of futility to those critics who 
stand forever ready to tear apart any historical account that leans toward the 
humorous or the picturesque. As a result the anecdote has tended to give 
way to analysis, and rare is the illustrative story that has long survived the 
ravages of time and the reviewer. The more surprising it is then that one tale 
concerning Stephen A. Douglas remains a perennial favorite of the chron- 
iclers of the Civil War period despite the fact that it should have been dis- 
carded soon after Parson Weems began to be re-examined. 

The story concerns the famous parting words Douglas is reputed to have 
hurled at a Chicago gathering which, on the evening of September 1, 1854, 
howled him down as he sought to defend his course in initiating the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. With that part of the narrative which explains the events 
leading up to the Little Giant’s exit line no complaint can be offered. The 
scholarly histories and the contemporaneous reports are in substantial agree- 
ment on the circumstances incident to the Chicago meeting.* 

Upon the close of the session of Congress that had, in May, 1854, passed 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Douglas made his way back to Illinois, a journey 
lighted by the burning of his own effigies. Friends had already warned him 
that he had stirred up a hornet’s nest of angry opposition, and that he must 
check this unfavorable trend before the November elections.? For some time 
before his arrival in Chicago, anti-Nebraska newspapers of the city had been 
prodding their readers to violence. The Tribune and the Free West issued 
warnings that Douglas was preparing to make a clandestine entry and or- 
ganize a meeting to endorse the opening of Kansas and Nebraska to the 
slavocrats. Ignoring the fact that Congress did not adjourn until August, the 
Tribune asserted that Douglas had not dared come home immediately after 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and added that even after several 

1 Arthur C. Cole, Era of the Civil War (Springfield, Ill., 1919), pp. 131-32; Allen John- 
son, Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1908), pp. 258-59; George F. Milton, Eve of Conflict 
(New York, 1941), pp. 175-76; Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (New York, 1947), II, 332- 
38; Frank E. Stevens, “Life of Stephen A. Douglas,” Journal of the Ilinois State Historical 
Society, XVI (1924), 472-73. 


2Samuel Ashton to Douglas, Chicago, Mar. 18, 1854, and Thomas Hoyne to Douglas, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 18, 1854, Douglas MSS., University of Chicago, tell of the burning of Douglas effigies. 
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1 Arthur C. Cole, Era of the Civil War (Springfield, Ill., 1919), pp. 131-32; Allen John- 
son, Stephen A, Douglas (New York, 1908), pp. 258-59; George F. Milton, Eve of Conflict 
(New York, 1941), pp. 175-76; Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (New York, 1947), IL, 332~ 
38; Frank E. Stevens, “Life of Stephen A. Douglas,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, XVI (1924), 472-73. 


2 Samuel Ashton to Douglas, Chicago, Mar. 18, 1854, and Thomas Hoyne to Douglas, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 18, 1854, Douglas MSS., University of Chicago, tell of the burning of Douglas effigies. 
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months the people would be “READY FOR HIM.”? The Free West charged 
that the senator was planning to employ “an armed body of Irishmen, who 
plied with liquor and armed with clubs, are to beat down, at whatever cost, 
any demonstration that may be gotten up by the people to express their dis- 
approbation.” * 

Opponents of slavery extension responded to those incendiary appeals in 
anticipated fashion when Douglas made his first essay at an explanatory ad- 
dress before his Illinois constituency. He had known that he might have 
trouble for he had written a Springfield friend: “I speak to the people of 
Chicago on Friday next Sept. rst on Nebraska. They threaten a mob but I 
have no fears. All will be right.”® Yet he could scarcely have been prepared 
for the reception accorded him by an excited throng of nearly ten thousand. 
His opening statement, that he had come to explain the Nebraska bill, was 
enough to call forth a storm of groans and hisses; and from that tempestuous 
beginning until he retired from the platform he was subjected to a steady 
stream of boos, catcalls, and shouted questions. His angry cry that he would 
stay until he was heard was answered by a chorus of “We won’t go home till 
morning, till morning, till morning, till daylight doth appear.” For more 
than two hours Douglas stood his ground, but he finally was forced to give 
way before the belligerent crowd.* What happened at that point Allan 
Nevins tells in his newly published Ordeal of the-Union: 


At the end, Douglas was transported with rage. . . . Jamming his hat on his 
head, his features dark with anger, he shouted: “It is now Sunday morning; I'll 
go to church, and you may go to hell!”—and shaking his fist at the audience, he 
strode off the stage.” 


In accepting this story without comment, the author of Ordeal of the 
Union adds his name to the list of those writers who have shown the same 
lack of suspicion in examining the incident: Arthur C. Cole, Allen John- 
son, George Fort Milton, and Frank E. Stevens.’ 

No such remark by the Little Giant, however, was printed at the time in 
the Illinois newspapers, all of which gave ample space to this the most exciting 
event in months. That omission James Madison Cutts, Douglas’ father-in- 


3 Chicago Tribune clipped in Illinois State Register, Aug. 24, 31, 1854. 

4 Free West, Aug. 24, 1854. 

5 Douglas to Charles H. Lanphier, Chicago, Aug. 25, 1854, Lanphier MSS., Illinois State 
Historical Library, Springfield. 

8 Daily Democratic Press, Sept. 4, 1854; Free West, Sept. 7, 1854; Chicago Times and Chi- 
cago Tribune clipped in Illinois State Register, Sept. 7, 1854; Chicago Times and Detroit Free 
Press clipped in Little Rock, Arkansas, True Democrat, Oct. 4, 1854. Cf. James W. Sheahan, 
Life of Stephen A, Douglas (New York, 1860), pp. 271-74. 

T Nevins, II, 337-338. 

8 Cole, 132; Johnson, 259; Milton, 176; Stevens, 473. 
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law, corrected some ten years later when he wrote A Brief Treatise upon 


| Constitutional and Party Questions. Cutts professed to use the senator’s own 


language: 


I stood upon the front of the stand in the midst of that confusion from eight o'clock 
in the evening until a quarter past twelve at night, when I suddenly drew my watch 
from my pocket and looked at it, in front of the crowd, and in a distinct tone of 
voice said, at an interval of silence, “It is now Sunday morning—I'll go to church 
and you may go to Hell!” and I retired amidst the uproar, got into my carriage 
and rode to my hotel.® 


Although Cutts is rarely cited, it is actually the Brief Treatise to which 
modern writers refer when they retell the story of the Little Giant’s defiance 
of the Chicago dissidents. 

Ample evidence exists to indicate that this is merely another fabrication 
of the unreliable Brief Treatise. In the first place, both the Chicago Times 
and the Detroit Free Press state that Douglas gave up the struggle after two 
hours of tumult and left the stand at half-past ten.*° A glance at his watch 
could scarcely have led the speaker to believe that it was after midnight. In 
the second place, if the watch had shown the hour to be “a quarter past 
twelve,” it still would not have been Sunday morning. The meeting was 
held on a Friday, not a Saturday, evening. Granted that Douglas must 
have been angry and excited, there is little reason to feel that he was so up- 
set that he could tell neither the tinie of day nor the day of the week. In 
putting the reproachful words into Douglas’ mouth, Cutts was compelled 
to revise the calendar, a revision that historians from Allen Johnson to Allan 
Nevins have permitted to stand.” 

It is not without significance that different writers have used the story to 
suit their assorted purposes. Some who have been rather less than kind in 
their treatment of Douglas feel that this is an example of the Little Giant's 
intemperance. Others, on the contrary, in giving a more sympathetic study 
of Douglas offer the senator's closing sentence as a sample of his unruffled 
handling of a dangerous situation. Perhaps the present writer can best indi- 
cate the point of view he brings to this discussion by saying that he finds 

2 Op. cit. (New York, 1866), p. 100. 

10 Chicago Times and Detroit Free Press clipped in Little Rock, Arkansas, True Democrat, 
ce Rate his Era of the Civil War, 132, erroneously states that September 1 was a Satur- 
day. Milton in Eve of Conflict, 175, quotes the Douglas letter of August 25, 1854 to Lanphier as 
a preliminary to his account of the mob scene but omits the significant reference to “Friday next 
ear is of course possible that Douglas was a victim both of a slipping memory and Rous- 


seau’s esprit d'escalier and may actually have given Cutts the “go to hell” version quoted in the 
Brief Treatise, 
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most satisfactory James G. Randall’s revisionist approach to Douglas’ mo- 
tives.** Incidentally Randall manages to discuss the episode in Chicago with- 


out quoting Douglas’ peroration.” 
Stephen A. Douglas seems fated to remain one of history’s most contro- 


versial figures. His intentions in proposing the Kansas-Nebraska Act will al- 
ways be subjected to careful scrutiny, and his presidential aspirations will 
be given equally close examination. His biographers will commend or con- 
demn as their bias dictates. Yet on one point there should be a complete har; 
mony of opinion. When Douglas on September 1, 1854, yielded to his hecklers 
and left the Chicago rostrum after two turbulent hours, he doubtless had 
things to say that would make entertaining reading. All can be certain, 
however, that he did not announce that he was going to church. Sunday, 
September 3 was still twenty-four hours away. 


Little Rock Junior College 


13 As a matter of fact the writer first called attention to the doubtful nature of the Douglas 
“go to hell” speech in a doctoral dissertation prepared under Professor Randall’s direction, See 
Davis, “Factional Differences in the Democratic Party in Illinois, 1854-1858,” MS. University of 
Illinois, 1936, would be the proper reference if anyone ever did bother to see a doctoral disserta- 


ion. 
14 Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), p. 134. 
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ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER. By John Emerich Edward Dalberg- 
Acton, First Baron Acton. Selected, and with an Introduction by Gertrude Him- 
melfarb. Preface by Herman Finer. (Boston: Beacon Press [trade ed.]; Glencoe: 
Free Press [text and library ed.]. 1948. Pp. Ixvi, 452. $5.00.) 


Tus new edition of Acton’s writings includes the inaugural lecture on the 
study of history, the two papers on the history of freedom in antiquity and in 
Christianity, the essays on the Protestant theory of persecution; nationality; politi- 
cal causes of the American Revolution; the background of the French Revolution; 
the Vatican Council (perhaps the most illuminating of Acton’s historical papers); 
and the Acton-Creighton correspondence. Gertrude Himmelfarb introduces the 
volume with a well-balanced biographical and critical analysis. A bibliography 
of Acton’s writings is appended. 

The experience of the last decades makes Acton’s work appear in a different 
light: on balance, his contribution as a historian seems to be less significant than 
the moral emphasis which characterizes his work. 

Toward the end of his paper on the history of freedom in Christianity Acton 
says, “In the ages of which I have spoken, the history of freedom was the history 
of the thing that was not” (p. 83). He adds that only since the Declaration of 
Independence or rather since the Spanish constitution of 1812 have “the only 
known forms of liberty, Republics and Constitutional Monarchy . . . made their 
way over the world.” Acton qualifies this statement by his solemn warning that 
no form of government, no institution guarantees by itself the realization of free- 
dom (pp. 31 f., 130 f.). To him, history is by no means assured progress in free- 
dom, even though his idea of freedom is certainly not too ambitious or too radi- 
cal. The devout Catholic, who throughout his life fought against any encroach- 
ment on individual freedom by the church as well as by the secular authorities, 
defines liberty primarily in terms of religious freedom and freedom of conscience. 
He insists that this liberty must be “effectually secured” (p. 15). The lack of such 
effectual guarantees in the ages which he discusses, and his suspicion of the ma- 
terialistic content of liberty make his history of freedom little more than a survey 
of certain phases and aspects of political thought, with a strong overemphasis on 
ideologies and religion, which frequently gives a distorted picture of the actual 
historical conditions. 

But while Acton’s historiography hardly appears as an original contribution, 
his moral philosophy assumes an increasing importance. 

In his preface to this edition, Herman Finer remarks that Acton’s reputation 
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is above all due to his “moral integrity.” It is precisely this moral integrity, the 
consistency with which Acton submits historical processes, persons, and institu- 
tions to severe moral standards, which has led to the reproach that he is a moral- 
ist rather than a historian, that he offends against the principle of historical ob- 
jectivity. Here is the point where Acton’s work deserves revaluation. He like few 
historians felt that historical objectivity may imply a bias more deadly to the truth 
than any moral criticism of history. The bulk of historiography, at least up to the 
nineteenth century, is written in terms of the predominant historical nations, 
tendencies, institutions, and personalities. To report the facts objectively thus 
meant to report them in the light of the great historical forces. The fate of their 
nameless victims, their suffering and misery, appeared only as incidental, as by- 
product of the objective course of events. History almost inevitably records only 
the deeds and consequences of what has acquired power, position, and influence. 
The objective record is slanted in their favor, illuminated in their light; the rest 
remains in the shadow. Hegel’s terrifying statement that world history is the 
slaughterbench on which the happiness of the individuals is sacrificed to the prog- 
ress of reason reveals the hidden implications of historical objectivity. 

Acton’s entire work is the struggle against the injustice implied in this ob- 
jectivity. It motivates his hatred and suspicion of all “power,” his demand that 
the true historian should judge and criticize the lords and masters of the earth, 
the kings and popes and heroes much more severely and uncompromisingly than 
any ordinary person. He tried to remedy the injustice of historical neutrality by 
establishing the principle that historical persons and institutions are to be judged 
according to the greatest historical crime which they have committed: the papacy 
by the Inquisition, Luther by his writings against the peasants, Calvin by the 
execution of Servetus: 


The one crime swells out of proportion to the rest. We all agree that Calvin was 
one of the greatest writers, many think him the best religious teacher in the world. 
But that one affair of Servetus outweighs the nine folios, and settles, by itself, the 
reputation he deserves. So with the medieval Inquisition and the Popes that 
founded it and worked it. That is the breaking point, the article of their system 
by which they stand or fall [letter to Bishop Creighton, p. 362]. 


To this reviewer it seems that Acton’s insistence on this principle is his greatest 
contribution, and one of the greatest contributions, to historiography. Its truth- 
value may become clear when we apply it to our own period. To judge the totali- 
tarian system by its concentration camps, that is, by its most conspicuous crime, is 
to uncover the deepest layer of the whole system, the structure which holds it to- 
gether, the essential condition for the efficiency of its political and economic organi- 
zation. It is indeed the “breaking point,” the “article” by which the system stands 
„or falls. : 

The morality implied in Acton's principle is not an arbitrary one; it has its 
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own historical objectivity. History is not written in a vacuum. Acton writes it in 
the Christian tradition of Western civilization which promoted the ideas of lib- 
erty, equality, and justice. It is the ideology by which this civilization explained 
itself, by which it justified its course, which it claimed as the very content of 
“progress.” In taking this ideology seriously, in applying it to the reality as a 
moral standard, Acton judges the Christian period according to its own standards. 
He can thus say that his moral code “supposes nothing and implies nothing but 
what is universally current and familiar.” In this code, murder (no matter who 
commits it) is the “scientific zero,” and the persecution of the weak, the starving 
of the poor, the terror against those who committed no crime is a crime and 
should be called by that name. Acton does not mean that his “moral code” should 
in any way replace or cut short painstaking objective historical analysis but that 
it should serve as an ever-present corrective against the ex post facto justification 
of successful power which “has made history.” Only as a moralist in this sense 
can the historian preserve objectivity and the dignity of history as a science. 


Washington, D. C. ; HERBERT MARCUSE 


DE ZIN DER GESCHIEDENIS: EEN WIJSGEERIGE BESPREKING VAN 
DEN GANG DER MENSHEID. Eerste Boek, GRONDSLAG; Tweede 
Boek, GESCHIEDKUNDIGE THEORIEËN; Derde Boek, DEBOUW DER 
GESCHIEDENIS. By P. van Schilfgaarde. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1946-47. Pp. 
viii, 327; viii, 338; viii, 284. 10 guilders each.) 


Tuese three volumes, which bear the title The Meaning of History and an 
elaborating subtitle 4 Philosophical Discussion of the Course of Man, constitute 
just one more proof that the question “What is the meaning of our civilization?” 
calls imperiously for a satisfactory answer. Too much has been taken for granted 
by our historians; while they have labored with almost ascetic devotion to collect 
data about institutions, persons, wars, diets, technology, religions, and social cus- 
toms, they have usually assumed some easily adopted principle governing these 
things, for which, however, they have not been able to give adequately reasoned 
grounds. The methods inspired by historical positivism have rendered us well- 
nigh incapable of seeing the wood for the trees. Of what use are these accumula- 
tions of facts about the past—long distant or in the shadow of yesterday—unless 
we have some adequate way of evaluating them, some principle by which their 
meaning may be probed? 

Such evaluation, however, is an arduous task, as the author wishes to make 
clear to his readers. The reviewer would like to emphasize the point, however, 
that its first requisite is a sufficient grounding in the basic philosophical disciplines, 
logic and metaphysics. To attempt these alone is arduous eriough. And the second 
requisite consists in scientific mastery of the subject matter we usually include 
under the label of history—language, institutions, thought (especially religion) 
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and all expression involved in these phenomena, such as architecture, sculpture, 
painting, drama, music, literature. To master even a few aspects of these matters 
is a herculean task. To proceed without some definite conception of philosophical 
direction, without some consideration of the true nature of man, leads to unsat- 
isfactory results, to a skepticism which robs crabbed historical positivism of any 
motive to gather more information, and can never lead us into the inner chambers 
of knowledge. Furthermore, any person essaying to treat the more general and 
underlying principles of civilization or even to treat a period definitely limited 
in time and area must clearly present his basic philosophic credentials, not assume 
some principle uncritically which inevitably degrades the philosophy of history 
to the level of fiction or of poetry. 

In the space of 949 pages the author with great erudition covers the writers 
of classical antiquity and subsequent ages who have contributed something to 
the problem of interpreting “the course of man,” of handling the subtle prob- 
lems which encompass his acts. Each chapter is followed by a long collection of 
notes containing apposite quotations from the authors cited, many of which the 
most diligent student will have difficulty finding in any but the largest libraries. 

The initial volume discusses the question of the nature of the historical narra- 
tive and under what conditions historical knowledge is possible. How this nar- 
rative differs from biography or romance, how it deals with things not imitated 
as in the drama, but with things which once happened and cannot happen again, 
things which are contingent and so ultimately unpredictable because issuing from 
the free will of man charged by his intellect, how under the magisterial sway of 
human freedom all nature including the principles which govern its chemistry, its 
biology, even its metaphysics is appropriated. 

Of much practical interest likewise is the second volume which deals with the 
consequences that flow from various philosophical traditions when applied to the 
subject of history. One of these, “naturalism,” which the author sketches through 
its long historical descent, “avenges the poverty of its understanding which notes 
everything but in truth sees nothing significant . . .” Whether in the level of 
natural science or in that of biology this naturalistic synthesis “must do injustice to 
the concept of the being man and of history; such a synthesis cannot grasp their 
actual character.” Another tradition referred to is “idealism” or “theological his- 
torical science,” really unfairly labeled under that heading, for the theology of 
St. Thomas which has played a mighty role most certainly cannot be put under 
the heading of “idealism.” Here the author takes up the tradition which began in 
Israel, continued into Christianity, through St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and later 
- writers like Troeltsch and Karl Barth. The treatment of this long and involved 
theme is all too brief, for the act of an ultimate Being himself uncreated so tran- 
scends the world of man as to involve patient inquiries about free will or prede- 
terminism, causality in its various kinds, potency and act, essence and existence, 
substance and accidents. Besides, there is to be considered the concrete history of 
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religion, something quite annoying to more than a few philosophers. But the 
author hurriedly moves from the Book of Daniel to St. Augustine, Bossuet, 
Troeltsch, Kierkegaard, and the Barthian school without touching the basic prob- 
lems of religion (in the West, Christianity) which cry to heaven for solution, 
without showing the full implications for culture of basic thought like that of St. 
Paul or St, Augustine. But, the author notes, “fullest development of freedom, 
the object of human endeavor, that is history, is the realm of religion.” The 
author’s statement of religion here made, it would appear, lacks sufficient con- 
crete, that is, theological and historical content to provide the necessary basis for 
man’s march toward his highest happiness. 

The third volume is most instructive in that it deals with the “structure of 
history.” It discusses the nature of groups (here called races) and people, the in- 
fluence of country, language, morality, religion, distinction between population 
and people and nation and state, the character of social classes, parties, differences 
between periods and their succession, the continuity of civilization in these periods, 
and different forces such as tradition and freedom which determine the course 
of development, fix the character of an age. 

The author’s immense erudition will be widely appreciated and the text 
abounds in cogent statements many of which provide excellent quotations. He 
still seems to linger in the realm of philosophical idealism, as is apparent from his 
classification of St. Thomas Aquinas under “idealism.” As hinted in the first 
paragraphs of this review, the author does not present a fully elaborated state- 
ment of his basic philosophic principles. That he possesses such principles is clear 
enough, but a full statement would have helped his readers. 


University of Washington Henry S. Lucas 


TRADITIONS OF CIVILITY: EIGHT ESSAYS. By Sir Ernest Barker. (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. 
viii, 370. $4.50.) 

Str Ernest Barker deals in these essays with the continuity of ideas, with a 
thread of thought—perhaps, better, a strand of threads—that runs from Hellenic 
philosophers, through Alexander, through the Stoics and Thomas Aquinas, through 
the men of the Renaissance and the Reformation, to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and “the rights of man.” There is this clear connection between the 
first essay, on “Greek Influences on English Life and Thought,” and the last, 
“Natural Law and the American Revolution.” When he is thinking of Greek 
political contributions, Sir Ernest has in mind not only the polis of Plato and 
Aristotle but the cosmopolis as well, and from this concept, which Alexander 
sought to establish in actual politics, the Stoics developed the philosophy of natural 
law, a law common to all men, which is fundamental to Jefferson and to all who 
came to think of Liberty joined with Equality and Fraternity. Greek history it- 
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self he sees as providing a text for modern actors, Greek efforts to solve eternal 
problems constantly spurring later generations to deal with them with like in- 
telligence. It is the play of Greek notions that he finds in “The Education of the 
English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century.” 

At the heart of the series is a finely articulated paper on “The Connection of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation.” Here, as indeed throughout these studies, 
while there is nothing new, nor even novel, Sir Ernest’s interpretation is broad- 
based, his grasp many-handled. He sees the Renaissance as at once a revival of 
antiquity’s tradition and the development of an Italian present, a revolution in 
men’s values, yet one that reconciled opposing ways of life, and the Reformation 
as “a restoration and renaissance of true learning,” as well as a revolution. “The 
Renaissance and the Reformation, acting together and linked together, are both 
examples—or rather they are a single interconnected example—of that cross-fer- 
tilisation which is always the potent cause of new ideas and fresh aspirations.” 

The essay on “Oliver Cromwell and the English Nation,” the only one pre- 
viously published (1937), is less closely woven in the texture of the whole, per- 
haps because Cromwell drew at least as much from the Hebrew as from the 
Greek. In the analysis of Cromwell and his noble failure a man is seen in some 
ways alien to the English genius yet “the expression of English Non-Conformity” 
and “its idea of the State based on free association and proceeding by free dis- 
cussion.” So, Cromwell, too, is placed within the framework of the traditions of 
civility, or civilization. i 

None of the three other essays is fundamental in the line of thought, although 
“Cycles of Change in the Island of Rhodes” is concerned with the vitality of the 
Greek spirit, and the analysis of “Paley and his Political Philosophy” frequently 
touches on questions of civil liberty. Paley is, perhaps, best connected with the 
central theme when he is pictured as a man nihil humani a se alienum putans. 
Somewhat apart is the charming “Dante and the Last Voyage of Ulysses,” where 
we see the original Homeric story giving place, through Cicero, Seneca, and 
Dante, to the endless quest for knowledge that is Tennyson’s theme. 

The most striking characteristics of these interpretations are their high level 
of thought, clarity of statement, and closeness of argument. And, despite occa- 
sional and trivial evidences of unfamiliarity with the American scene (he calls 
John Harvard “the principal founder of Harvard College”), it is a pleasure to 


read an English writer who shows such knowledge of the sources of American 
colonial history. 


New York University ALEXANDER BALTZLY 


CONSTITUTIONAL DICTATORSHIP: CRISIS GOVERNMENT IN THE 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES. By Clinton L. Rossiter, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 322. $5.00.) 


Tue classical eighteenth and nineteenth century theories of government were, 
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The essay on “Oliver Cromwell and the English Nation,” the only one pre- 
viously published (1937), is less closely woven in the texture of the whole, per- 
haps because Cromwell drew at least as much from the Hebrew as from the 
Greek. In the analysis of Cromwell and his noble failure a man is seen in some 
ways alien to the English genius yet “the expression of English Non-Conformity” 
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cussion.” So, Cromwell, too, is placed within the framework of the traditions of 
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None of the three other essays is fundamental in the line of thought, although 
“Cycles of Change in the Island of Rhodes” is concerned with the vitality of the 
Greek spirit, and the analysis of “Paley and his Political Philosophy” frequently 
touches on questions of civil liberty. Paley is, perhaps, best connected with the 
central theme when he is pictured as a man nihil humani a se alienum putans. 
Somewhat apart is the charming “Dante and the Last Voyage of Ulysses,” where 
we see the original Homeric story giving place, through Cicero, Seneca, and 
Dante, to the endless quest for knowledge that is Tennyson’s theme. 

The most striking characteristics of these interpretations are their high level 
of thought, clarity of statement, and closeness of argument. And, despite occa- 
sional and trivial evidences of unfamiliarity with the American scene (he calls 
John Harvard “the principal founder of Harvard College”), it is a pleasure to 


read an English writer who shows such knowledge of the sources of American 
colonial history. 


New York University ALEXANDER BALTZLY 


CONSTITUTIONAL DICTATORSHIP: CRISIS GOVERNMENT IN THE 
MODERN DEMOCRACIES. By Clinton L. Rossiter, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 322. $5.00.) 


Tue classical eighteenth and nineteenth century theories of government were, 
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in essence, doctrinal reflections of the legislative state. As long as the demands on 
government were not too heavy and the pace of institutions, social, economic, and 
political, rather leisurely, government by legislatures seemed the truest expression 
of constitutionalism and democracy. The most important single fact in twentieth 
century political institutions is the relative shift from the legislative to the admin- 
istrative state. This transformation is not the result of power-hungry men but of 
new social, economic, and military forces. Wars and depressions, the desire for 
social security, and newly developing concepts of public responsibility have funda- 
mentally changed the mental climate within which political systems operate. De- 
mocracies are designed for a world of peace and normalcy, and they find it, there- 
fore, none too easy to adapt their institutional framework to a world in which 
the abnormal has become the normal, and in which there is hardly any distinction 
between peace and war. Mr. Rossiter’s study on Constitutional Dictatorship is an 
attempt to show how democratic societies have coped with the strains and stresses 
of political crises and emergencies. The author shows a very good working knowl- 
edge of the literature dealing with crisis government and is also familiar with the 
original sources and documents. Nevertheless, the book must be considered a 
failure as far as the appraisal of the basic problems is concerned. In the first place, 
Mr. Rossiter contributes to more than semantic confusion by identifying dictator- 
ship with strong executive authority. Dictatorship has one basic characteristic: 
government independently of the governed—regardless whether such government 
is in the interest of the governed, or whether it would be approved by the gov- 
erned, if they were asked for their consent. Hitler was a dictator, although eighty 
per cent of the Germans may have approved of his policies, and Franco is a dic- 
tator, although only thirty per cent of Spaniards may approve of him. By con- 
trast, constitutional government consists basically in the fact that the rulers cannot 
govern independently of the’ people but have to comply with pre-established pro- 
cedures. Despite that fundamental distinction, Hitlers and Mussolinis could pre- 
sent themselves to the world as true democrats, while democratic leaders like 
Roosevelt and Churchill could be decried—even in their own countries—as dic- 
tators. It is unfortunate that Mr. Rossiter’s book will not contribute anything to 
keep these fundamental distinctions clear, and will, in fact, have the result of add- 
ing to the existing confusion. If we label a democratic government, responding 
` to social or international emergencies with strong and effective measures without 
violating in any way the spirit or letter of the constitution, as a case of dictator- 
ship (or, “constitutional dictatorship”), we imply that strong and effective gov- 
ernment is a monopoly of dictatorships, and that government with the consent 
of the people freely expressed is naturally more weak and negative than strong and 
positive. 

The fundamentally wrong assumptions of Mr. Rossiter as to the nature of 
constitutionalism and dictatorship are also reflected in the contents and organi- 
zation of the book. The author first discusses briefly the Roman experience in the 
field of dictatorship. The treatment is much too short to be of help, and in any 
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case the question may be raised whether ancient Rome had to face problems 
analogous enough to those of twentieth century democracies. The bulk of the 
book is then taken up by the four “large modern democracies” (p. 3) of Weimar 
Germany, the French Republic, Great Britain, and the United States. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, the inclusion of Weimar Germany is inappropriate in this 
context, and demonstrates that Mr. Rossiter thinks in formal and juristic rather 
than in concrete and historical political terms. A good case can be made for study- 
ing together the problems of crisis government in countries which, like France, 
Britain, and the United States, have firmly established democratic systems finding 
it institutionally difficult to adapt themselves to crises and emergencies. Weimar 
Germany, on the other hand, did not face the problem of adapting an old and 
well-established democracy to newly developing executive power but had pre- 
cisely the opposite problem: how to develop democratic procedures in an environ- 
ment in which executive authority was firmly embedded in the mainstream of 
national life and in which government carried on independently of the will of 
the people was by no means an emergency phenomenon but rather the habitual 
system. 

With regard to Britain in World War II, the author writes, “Never in their 
history were the British people forced to renounce so many of their liberties and 
luxuries of a democratic, constitutional society” (p. 133). The statement, exempli- 
fying the fundamental incorrectness of Mr. Rossiter’s assumptions, is doubly un- 
tenable: in the first place, it is simply not true that the British people were de- 
prived of more democratic liberties in World War II than ever before in their 
history. Many first-hand observers of wartime Britain were struck by the new 
democratic vigor permeating the country after the fall of France, a new and 
stronger spirit of freedom and democracy which had been obscured and stifled 
by interwar mediocrity and “normalcy.” Secondly, Mr. Rossiter says that the 
British were “forced” to give up liberties during World War II. Whatever was 
given up for the duration of the war was done with the consent of Parliament— 
and no country matched wartime Britain in voluntary unity. The British peo- 
ple therefore were “forced” by no one to give up any of their liberties. The rea- 
son why they were willing to deprive themselves temporarily of some normal 
political rights and practices was their realization of the “force” of circumstances, 
viz, the struggle against a ruthless enemy. But the intelligent and rational re- 
sponse to the force of facts is the mark of freedom and not of subjection. 

Despite its inherent weaknesses and lack of historical perspective, there is a 
good deal of interesting material in Mr. Rossiter’s volume which is both useful and 
stimulating. What Mr. Rossiter needs is more history and less law, and his future 
‘work will gain immensely if it will develop in that direction. 


Princeton University WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
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THE WEST AT BAY. By Barbara Ward. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 288. $3.50.) 


Tue foreign affairs editor of the London Economist examines the problems 
confronting the western nations of Europe today and concludes that these are not 
merely temporary dislocations arising from the recent war, which can be alleviated 
by the Marshall Plan, but are symptoms instead of “a deeper dislocation which 
will require for its mastering . .. a new way of life.” This deeper dislocation 
Miss Ward attributes to America’s rising economic power, the revolt of Asiatic 
peoples against the old colonialism, and the growth of communism as a world 
force. The new way of life is to be found in a close political and economic associa- 
tion of the sixteen (Marshall Plan) nations. 

She sees the United States as one of the decisive factors in the development of 
this western association and, in the second part of this book, examines certain 
fundamental criticisms being directed these days against American policy. Euro- 
peans, she writes reassuringly, need fear no discontinuity in our conduct of foreign 
affairs; isolationism has been rejected by both great political parties. She sees no 
prospect of any major economic collapse in this country, at least not in the near 
future; acquits us of charges of economic imperialism and aggressive designs 
against Russia; and, though somewhat critical of American occupation policies in 
Germany, finds no basis for allegations that we are fostering reactionary forces in 
other countries. 

In Part III Miss Ward describes the genesis and development of the Marshall 
Plan and offers a penetrating analysis of its essential features. Part IV is con- 
cerned with a detailed discussion of western association and the concrete ques- 
tions of strategic and economic co-operation. “As an economic unit of considera- 
ble internal prosperity” and as “a stable political order on the Atlantic coast,” she 
concludes, western association “would offer at least a promise of solving many of 
the most tragic and most urgent problems hanging over the Western world today.” 

This book is a thoughtful, if provocative, one, and few readers will reject en- 
dorsement of the economic aspects of western association. It is the political impli- 
cations which will arouse misgivings. A policy of containment of Russia, even if 
it be “unhostile,” as the author suggests, by its very nature is a negative one. In 
this reviewer’s opinion, the real issue—and one upon which greater stress should 
be placed—is whether western Europe can fulfill “the promise inherent yet still 
unrealized within it of creating a free, good, and just society.” 


Rutgers University Sypney H. ZEBEL 


Ancient and Medieval Histoty 


THUCYDIDES AND THE HISTORY OF HIS AGE. By G. B. Grundy. In 
two volumes. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1948. Pp. xix, 553; xv, 256. 255. each.) 
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Tue first volume of this work appeared originally in 1911 (see review in Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies, 1911, p. 319). It brought to the study of Thucydides a 
long-needed emphasis on the economic factors in his History and a penetrating 
discussion of the relation between contemporary methods of warfare and the 
topography of Greece, and it continues to serve as the basic work analyzing and 
supplementing Thucydides’ work and life. The only change of matter in the 
second edition of this volume occurs on page 40, where half a footnote has been 
omitted for the sake of consistency with a hypothesis developed in the second 
volume. 

The second volume, now issued for the first time, is the result, in Mr. Grundy’s 
words, of forty years’ hard thinking, and in that lies its greatest value. Its con- 
clusions are not drawn on the closely reasoned, thickly documented lines of the 
first volume but represent rather the convictions of a scholar whose long associa- 
tion with the work of Thucydides has produced an intuitive understanding of the 
historian. It comprises a series of essays for the most part unconnected, which 
further develop themes either already elaborated or only suggested in the first 
volume. In the first two essays humanism, designated as the spirit of Thucydides’ 
time, is traced to its origin in Sicily, where Mr. Grundy sees the Ionian scientific 
inquiry into nature being transmuted by the rise of democracy into an equally 
scientific inquiry into human nature and carried back to Greece by Gorgias as 
humanism. Thucydides’ historical purpose and methods are seen to embody cer- 
tain effects of this new humanism, but evidences from his work for his religious 
and moral attitudes are found to be indecisive, and these aspects of humanism 
are then defined with reference to the works of Plato and Aristotle. The third 
essay comprises a collection of passages from Thucydides’ History which char- 
acterize his philosophy of life, politics, and various aspects of city and intercity af- 
fairs. Mr. Grundy claims not only that humanism is first introduced into the 
writing of history by Thucydides but also that the generalizations in the speeches 
represent Thucydides’ contributions to political philosophy. The collection suffers, 
however, from grave omissions. There follows an examination of the evidence 
provided by the History for the contemporary religion, which is shown to be a 
vital force not only in the functioning of the state but also in personal action and 
motivation. The further development of this type of religion in Plato is adduced as 
evidence. 

Mr. Grundy’s previous inimitable work as a topographer is augmented by the 
essay on the topography of Plataea, Pylos, Delium, Syracuse, and other battles. 
New and strengthened interpretations do much to extend the limits of Thucy- 
dides’ autopsy, both as a member of the fighting forces and as a researcher. Most 
welcome is the new view vindicating the historian’s description of the Pylian 
harbor. 

The seventh essay is concerned with the development and role of economic 
classes or political parties in Athens (the two are represented as practically iden- 
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tical). Changes in party dominance are explained and motivated, largely without 
assistance from Thucydides, who appears not to have been party-conscious; and a 
certain fluidity of policy is introduced by the temporary absence of the urban 
proletariat on naval expeditions. The parties in Sparta are also examined to illus- 
trate the author’s disbelief in Thucydides’ real and underlying cause of the war 
and to show how the disbanding of the Peloponnesian League affected Spartan 
internal and external policies. 

Though separate in aim, the essays employ much overlapping material, and 
even Mr. Grundy’s introductory justification of the long and frequent repetitions 
can not wholly alleviate the monotony and annoyance which they entail. Aside 
from the simple repetitions, certain recurrent themes link together various essays; 
the most insistent of these are: (1) the conviction that Thucydides’ failure to 
complete his History resulted from his discouragement and disillusionment with 
the Athenian fall from Periclean grace and moderate democracy; (2) the con- 
stant reference to the concept of one twenty-seven-year war as Thucydides’ “pet 
theory”; and (3) the laudable insistence on the value of Plato’s dialogues for the 
social history of the early fourth century B.c. 


Bryn Mawr College Maser Lane 


THE WESTERN GREEKS: THE HISTORY OF SICILY AND SOUTH 
ITALY FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE GREEK COLONIES TO 
480 B.C. By T. J. Dunbabin. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 504. $11.00.) 


Tue fragmentary nature of the literary sources make it impossible to write 
a full and connected account of the establishment, development, and influence of 
the Greek colonies in Sicily and South Italy—the Magna Graecia of the ancients. 
Archaeological evidence, however, especially the immense mass of materials un- 
earthed by Orsi, have yielded much information which can go far in the clarifi- 
cation of many points left obscure by the literary sources. It is precisely in the 
judicious use of the archaeological material that the merit of the book published 
by Dunbabin lies, 3 

Mr. Dunbabin begins his book with an account of the establishment of the 
Greek colonies in Sicily and South Italy. This account should be read together 
with the discussion on chronology which is found at the end as an appendix, for 
the chronology of the establishment of these Greek colonies is still a controversial 
matter, Mr. Dunbabin bases his chronology on the literary tradition, Thucydides 
and Eusebius in particular, and in this, I think, he takes the most reasonable 
position. The chronological indications given by the various literary sources, 
despite some discrepancies, are relatively concordant and coherent and are con- 
firmed to some extent by the archaeological evidence. To be sure there are no 
archaeological data which fix the exact date of the foundation of any colony, but 
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there are enough such data to make it possible to establish the relative antiquity 
of the various colonies. Thus, on the basis of archaeological evidence it has been 
shown, for instance, that Cuma was established earlier than Syracuse and Syracuse 
earlier than Gela, and this agrees with the literary tradition. The only great dis- 
crepancy which exists in the literary tradition concerns the foundation of Cuma. 
According to the chronology given by Eusebius, Cuma was founded in 1051; the 
other literary sources place the foundation around 750. The date given by Eusebius 
must be rejected. Dunbabin suggests that it may be due “to faulty transmission or 
unchronological anecdote,” but it is quite possible that the Cuma referred to in 
Eusebius is the Cuma of Asia Minor and not that of Italy. 

The desire for commerce is considered by Dunbabin as the primary motive 
in the establishment of the colonies in Sicily and Italy, although in the case of 
some of the Italian colonies he also emphasizes the desire for land. The desire for 
commerce was no doubt very important, and in the case of the foundation of Cuma 
probably fundamental, but Mr. Dunbabin, I think, puts too much emphasis on 
it. Syracuse very early became a commercial center and Corinth derived a great 
profit from its connections with it, but the fact, known but minimized by Dun- 
babin, that most of the original colonists came from the upland plain of Corinthia, 
known as Tenea, seems to indicate that the desire for land was the fundamental 
motive. The period during which the early Sicilian and Italian colonies were 
founded was a troubled period in Greece, and this fact was not unrelated to the 
colonizing effort. To find new lands for the discontented population and thereby 
ease the social tension at home—these were factors which contributed not a little 
to the colonial expansion of the Greeks. For instance, the Rhodians who founded 
the city of Gela left their homeland as a result of civil strife. 

The remarks made thus far may give the impression that Dunbabin’s book 
deals primarily with the problems of the establishment of the Greek colonies in 
Sicily and South Italy. This is, of course, not true. Dunbabin’s book is no less than 
a history of the Sicilian and Italian Greek cities down to 480 B.c.; it covers virtually 
every aspect of that history and the treatment is as comprehensive as the sources 
permit. The sources are limited and consequently not much can be said about 
certain developments, as, for instance, the evolution and precise nature of political 
institutions. A few allusions to isolated instances of civil strife and some references 
to the famous lawgivers such as Zaleucos and Charondas who, in the final analysis, 
are mere names, is all that we have about the internal history of the Sicilian and 
Italian Greek cities, for this period. Mr. Dunbabin makes his principal contribu- 
tions in the treatment of the other aspects of the history of these cities—the de- 
velopment of commerce, industry, and art; territorial expansion; the impact of 
Hellenism upon the native elements and vice versa. Here Mr. Dunbabin makes 

-masterful use of the archaeological evidence. Archaeological material, however, 
has its limitations and conclusions based entirely upon it cannot be absolutely 
certain. Thus one may be more hesitant than Mr. Dunbabin seems to be when 
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he rejects the statement of Thucydides that Phoenecians had established themselves 
all round Sicily before the Greeks came on the ground that no archaeological 
material which might be due to their commerce has been found on the eastern 
coast of Sicily. 

The history of Sicily becomes a connective narrative only from 510, and for 
the period between this date and 480 the careers of the tyrants of Gela, Hippocrates 
and Gelon, constitute its central theme. The careers of these two powerful indi- 
viduals, therefore, form the concluding chapters of Dunbabin’s book, but there 
are also three appendixes. The one to which allusion has already been made deals 
with the chronology of the establishment ofthe colonies; the other two are com- 
pilations of objects, with bibliographical references, imported from Rhodes, 
Athens, and other east Greek centers. In addition, there is a genealogical table 
of the Deinomenids and another of the Emmenids and four chronological tables. 
The index is neither complete nor analytical, and the bibliography is a select, not 
a full one. A complete bibliography was made unnecessary by J. Bérard's 
Bibliographie topographique des principales cités grecques de l'Italie méridionale 
et de la Sicile dans l'antiquité, which appeared in 1941. 

Mr. Dunbabin has written a most scholarly book. If there are points with 
which one may disagree, they are points which concern principally matters of 
emphasis and interpretation, not matters of fact. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


CATALAN DOMINATION OF ATHENS, 1311-1388. By Kenneth M. Setton. 
[The Mediaeval Academy of America Publication No. 50.] (Cambridge: the 
` Academy. 1948. Pp. xv, 323. $7.50, to members of the Academy $6.00.) 


To many historians of Frankish Greece, the battle of the Cephisus in 1311, 
when the Catalan Grand Company defeated the chivalry of Frankish Athens 
under Gautier de Brienne, practically ended all interest in the lands overrun by 
the Catalan adventurers; Frankish culture was preserved in Morea, but Athens 
and the northern states were lost in a barbarian inundation. Exactly the opposite 
view was maintained by Rubió y Lluch and other Catalan scholars who found 
the Catalan conquest beneficial to Athens and who saw in it a glorious phase of 
Spanish imperial expansion. Dr. Setton has sought a middle ground between the 
extremes of Lampros and Finlay on the one hand and Rubió y Lluch on the other. 
In a well-written, meticulously documented monograph, he has reappraised the 
role of the Catalans in Greece, and in the light of the latest evidence has told in 
detail the story of their conquest and rule in Attica. While expressing great debt 
to his predecessors in the field, especially Rubió y Lluch and Hopf, Setton has 
corrected many errors in fact and in interpretation in these earlier works. How ex- 
haustively he has combed both the sources and recent literature is evidenced by 
the forty-page chapter devoted to bibliography. 
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Throughout most of the fourteenth century Catalan speech was current in 
Athens and Catalan laws and customs were employed in the city of Solon and 
Cleisthenes. Yet after the Catalans had been driven out by new invaders 
(Navarrese and Florentine) little remained of their former greatness. As Setton 
phrases it: 


The Catalans had entered Athens as conquerors in 1311; they were forced to 
withdraw from the city, conquered in their turn, three quarters of a century later 
(in 1388). They have left nothing of note behind them to the city of today, except 
a reputation for cruelty, and made no impress at all upon the culture and language 
of modern Athenians. The impress has been greater, indeed, of Athens upon 
Aragon [p. 259]. 

Dr. Setton’s book includes more than its title indicates, for, while the political, 
institutional, and cultural history of Athens, 1311-1388, takes up most of the book, 
there is an excellent chapter on the developments after the fall of the Catalans in 
the years 1388-1456, which gives a very good picture of Athens under the Accia- 
juoli. 

Dr. Setton writes with a humanist’s affection for ancient Greece; references 
to the classics abound throughout the book, and never is the reader able to forget 
that the states ruled by the Fadriques, Llurias, and Novelles were the ancient 
homes of Pericles, Thucydides, and Epaminondas. Dr. Setton is at his best in a 
long chapter on the “Language and Culture, Social Conditions and Athenian 
Antiquities,” in which he lovingly examines the monuments of Athens with 
Ciriaco of Ancona and other travelers. Numerous illustrations show ancient and 
medieval monuments very effectively, but the book lacks a good map and genea- 
logical tables which would have been so useful in straightening out the involved 
relationships mentioned in the text. 

Dr. Setton has written a book essentially for scholars and specialists, a notable 
addition to the monographs of the Mediaeval Academy, and one which, while not 
destined or intended to be a best seller, will be most gratefully received by stu- 
dents of the crusades, Spain, and Athens. 


University of Pennsylvania Jonn L. LaMonre 


STORIA D'INGHILTERRA. Vol. I, I POPOLI DALLE ORIGINI AL 1066. 
By Mario M. Rossi. (Florence: G. C. Sansoni. 1948. Pp. xii, 454. L. 1200.) 


From the Elizabethans to the Laborites, English men and women, not to men- 
tion the more impersonal Foreign Office, have been fascinated by the study of 
Italy and by the attempt to understand the infinite variety of Italian civilization. 
Unfortunately, and with a few brilliant exceptions, Italians have not felt inclined 
to reciprocate this interest nor have they shown a willingness to go beyond the 
purely political or the contingently partisan. The result has tended to be that for 
all the Italians’ talk (and writing) of thé Inglesi—their personality, policy, and 
perfidy—British history and civilization have been a kind of misty terra incognita 
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for too many Italians, not excluding those whose business it was to clear other 
people’s minds of the fogs of historical superstitions so thick and misleading 
where England was concerned. Italian Anglomania and Anglophobia were 
rooted in the same soil of partisanship and incomprehension. It is because Mario 
M. Rossi has, with this volume, begun consciously and ably the much-needed at- 
tempt to clear some of these fogs that he deserves the highest commendation. 

This first volume of what promises to be one of the best histories of England 
by an Italian scholar who is not a professional historian has so many attractions 
that it is really difficult to decide which is most worthy of emphasis in a brief re- 
view. Both in form and content this volume is of excellent quality. As European 
books go these days, this is almost a typographical model of perfection—sturdily 
bound, readably clear, attractively illustrated with maps, diagrams, and vignettes. 
Its bibliography (pp. 433-43) is up-to-date, exact, and serviceably complete. True, 
it lacks an index, but judgment must be suspended on this score until the work as 
a whole is completed. Rossi’s volume is scholarly without being heavy, lively with- 
out being “popular,” factual without being erudite, interpretative without being 
dogmatic. The specialist and the common reader, the Italian and the non-Italian 
student alike could profit much from: this work. 

In thirty-five well-planned and well-written chapters, whose contents unfor- 
tunately cannot be detailed here, this volume examines rather exhaustively the 
making of England from paleolithic to Norman times, analyzes the foundations 
of British history, and chronicles the vicissitudes of this corner of Europe under’ 
Celts, Romans, and varied Germans, to the coming of the Normans. The phrase 
“this corner of Europe” has been used designedly because, as Rossi intimates in 
his preface (p. vi) and as he makes clear in the course of his narrative (especially 
in chapter 17, pp. 153-58), interested Continental interpretations and British mis- 
conceptions notwithstanding, Britain was cut historically (the accident of geologi- 
cal separation was of course of rather more remote origin) adrift from Europe 
only at one moment in Western civilization, during the fifth and sixth centuries 
-—and then when Europe itself hardly knew whither it was drifting. Thereafter— 
as before, during the Celtic and Roman periods—“Britain” became “England,” 
according to Rossi, but no less European. Thus there was a double line of con- 
tinuity observable in English history: the continuity or rather consistency (de- 
spite innovations of such magnitude as the Norman conquest) of British politi- 
cal, socio-economic, and institutional-psychological developments and, on the other 
hand, the continuity of her fundamentally European character. 

Mario M. Rossi has, with this volume, initiated successfully a much-needed 
task in Italian scholarship which is also a contribution toward enlightenment. By 
all indications, his completed work on the history of England ought to prove a 
boon to Italians and non-Italians who have the good will, capacity, and opportunity 
to study it and to understand its import. 


New York University A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 
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THE NATIONS IN THE MEDIAEVAL UNIVERSITIES. By Pearl Kibre, 
Assistant Professor of History, Hunter College. [Mediaeval Academy of 
America Publication No. 49.] (Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of America. 
1948. Pp. xi, 240. $5.00.) 


Some studies of the institution of the nation in medieval universities exist, 
for example, the excellent account by Professor Gray C. Boyce of the English-Ger- 
man nation in the University of Paris. This book is the first vue d’ensemble, and 
it is thorough and definitive. It is definitive, I should say, on the nations as insti- 
tutions. But the author so delimits the study that no consideration is given to the 
role of the members of the nations in intellectual movements. This is wise, for 
such movements and the men important in them are more properly treated in re- 
lation to the university as a whole, or to the proper faculty and the subject matter. 
The work, then, belongs to institutional history—but not to legal history, for there 
is scarcely any thought given to the background in the two laws of the legal 
character of the nations as corporations within’ corporations, and of the legal posi- 
tion of the officers, such as the consiliarii. 

As institutional history, however, the work is a model of its kind. Based on 
all the important sources and on modern studies, it gives a clear picture of the 
rise and organization of the nations at Bologna and Paris and in the other uni- 
versities modeled on these two. It fully describes origins, officers, counsellors, 
meetings, voting (with black and white beans in some places, the majority pre- 
vailing), and shows the importance of the nations in the universities and, later, in 
the conciliar movement. It offers items of information’ of interest in other fields, 
e.g., the continued use of wax tablets at Bologna in the fourteenth century, the 
control at Bologna of the peciarii, who in turn supervised the stationarii, or pub- 
lishers and sellers of books. Altogether, Professor Kibre has produced an ex- 
cellent work that helps complete the picture of the medieval university. 

One ambiguity may be pointed out: on page 5 the author seems to imply the 
existence of nations as a result of the Authentica Habita of 1158, while at the 
outset the author has stated that the nations appeared at Bologna in the early thir- 
teenth century. Otherwise the book is carefully done and is remarkably free of 
errors, 


University of Wisconsin Garnes Post 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND. By Dom David Knowles, Fel- 
low of Peterhouse and Professor of Medieval History. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 348. $8.50.) 


The Religious Orders in England is a continuation of an earlier work, The 
Monastic Orders in England, published in 1940, in which Professor Knowles told 
the story of English monasticism as far as the Lateran Council of 1215. This new 
book covers the period from 1216 to about 1340, a period less familiar, and, as he 
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admits, “less grateful to the monastic historian.” It was an age when intellectual 
leadership was rapidly passing from the cloister to the schoo! and university, 
when the monastery, although still an integral part of medieval society, was no 
longer its most vital force. The task, that of writing a clear, synthetic account of 
English monastic life down to the dissolution, proved more difficult for this period 
than for the earlier one because, in place of chronicles giving an intimate picture 
of monastic life, the author was faced with a mass of documentary materials, de- 
crees, visitation records, financial accounts, which did not fit into an ordered pat- 
tern. In spite of skillful arrangement the reader is left with this impression of dis- 
parity of subject matter. 

The book is divided into three parts: the old orders, the friars, and a section 
called “The Monasteries and Their World.” The first part deals with changes in 
the life of the old orders between the Lateran Council and the Constitutions of 
Benedict XII, the attempts to bring about disciplinary and administrative reform 
by capitular legislation, the establishment of a common house of studies at Oxford, 
and changes in agrarian economy which made of the early fourteenth century 
the golden age of monastic high farming. Three chapters on the system of visita- 
tion give us a valuable analysis of the evidence afforded by visitation records and 
illustrate the author’s critical judgment and that sympathy «and experience with 
monastic problems which is one of his greatest contributions to the subject. 

The second section of the book, and perhaps the most interesting, is devoted 
to the friars. The decision to include the friars as an integral part of the history of 
the religious orders makes possible a synthesis of that great branch of medieval 
studies dealing with Franciscan history and thought with research on other phases 
of monastic life. Professor Knowles gives an eloquent summary of the teaching 
and influence of Francis and a clear outline of the organization of the Preachers, 
tracing the evolution of the two orders and their influence upon one another. The 
discussion of the early English Franciscan Scholastics and of the intellectual life 
of the schools from Grosseteste to William of Ockham is an important appraisal of 
the contribution to medieval thought of great friars such as Adam Marsh, Thomas 
of York, John Pecham, Richard of Middleton, and John Duns. 

The last part of the book, “The Monasteries and Their World,” includes 
brief chapters on the cathedral monasteries and monastic boroughs, topics which 
jneed further research. Some account of the jurisdiction of cathedral monasteries 
sede vacante might have been added. Other chapters consider the abbot and his 
household, daily life in the monastery, and the intellectual life of the old orders, 
stressing the work of Matthew Paris. A rapid survey of the greater English ab- 
beys about the year 1300 concludes this section. Appendixes give lists of the regu- 
lar bishops throughout the period and print the works and expenses of Henry 
of Eastry, prior of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

Like its predecessor, this volume is an outstanding contribution to scholarship, 
based upon wide reading of printed sources. It is well written and full of wise 
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and critical comment. As a picture of English monastic life in the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, however, it is far from complete. Some important 
topics have been left for consideration in a later volume. We hope that in addition 
to the academic activity at Oxford and the Carthusians Professor Knowles will 
bring the nunneries into his synthesis. No doubt he plans to deal in more detail 
with the relation of monasteries to parish churches and to analyze those financial 
burdens, including the system of corrodies and pensions, on which deeds of ap- 
propriation often throw light. 

The picture is also incomplete, because, as Professor Knowles makes clear, 
there is work yet to be done on the period under review. In his footnotes, which 
are copious and more complete than the bibliography, he gives a critical evalua- 
tion of the work of English, Continental, and some American scholars and calls 
for additional monographs, more critical editions, and the publication of ecclesias- 
tical materials which are still in manuscript. By so doing he renders an invaluable 
service to students of English history in the later Middle Ages. 


Mount Holyoke College Norma ADAMS 


LES HOPITAUX EN DROIT CANONIQUE (DU DECRET DE GRATIEN 
A LA SECULARISATION DE L’ADMINISTRATION DE L’HOTEL- 
DIEU DE PARIS EN 1505). By Jean Imbert. [L'Église et ’Etat au Moyen 
Age, VIII.] (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1947. Pp. 334.) 


A COMPREHENSIVE and thorough treatment of the historical development of 
French hospitals in the Middle Ages would be a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of public welfare. The book under review, the first of a projected three- 
volume work which will bring the story down to the present, fulfills the need 
only in part. It is obviously the product of much study, is heavily documented, 
and is provided with an adequate, though not exhaustive, bibliography. But, as the 
title implies, it is primarily interested in the legal aspects of the foundation and 
management of hospitals. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first comprises a brief introduc- 
tion in which is traced the history of the hospital from antiquity to the twelfth 
century. In these pages the author is chiefly concerned to establish the position of 
the hospital as a legal foundation possessing a personality of its own but under; 
the direction of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. In the second part he discusses the 
founding of hospitals from the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century and 
the ends for which they were established. His conclusion is that while more hos- 
pitals of this period were founded by lay individuals than by ecclesiastics or reli- 
gious associations, these hospitals to become public institutions required the 
authorization of the church. Their chief aim was religious, to minister to the 
spiritual health of the traveler, the poor, and the sick, and hence they required at 

‘least a chaplain and an altar for their proper functioning. The one real excep- 
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tion was the leper hospital. Leprosy was early recognized as contagious, and the 
segregation of the leper was adopted as a public health measure. Civil authority— 
the town or feudal noble—therefore took the lead in providing for the segregation 
and care of these unfortunates. While the hospital is treated as primarily a pious 
foundation, the progressive laicization of control is traced both in the claims of 
town governments and the growing pressure of the royal authority, which be- 
comes decisive in the sixteenth century. The last part treats of the administration 
of the hospitals: the position in law of the directors and of the individuals or 
groups who serviced the institutions, and the sources and character of the rev- 
enues for their maintenance. On the last point the author is categorical in his in- 
sistence that official public assistance to hospitals was unknown in the Middle 
Ages. They were founded and supported by private initiative and private charity. 

The author has accomplished well the task which he set himself. One could 
have wished for a broader treatment of the subject, with relatively less emphasis 
upon legal aspects of the problem and more upon the social contributions of the 
hospitals to medieval society; but the author can scarcely be criticized for failing 
to do what he warns us clearly in his introduction he will not attempt. My only 
query would be whether he has not too greatly emphasized the role of piety in 
the founding of the hospitals and of the church in their control. There are numer- 
ous references in the inventories of departmental and communal archives, especially 
from southern France, which raise a doubt whether one can safely be as categorical 
as is the author on these points. Entries which seem to indicate municipal founda- 
tion, and others which record town appropriations for the payment of doctors and 
for the purchase of supplies for the sick and needy, point at least in the direction 
of tentative public health legislation even prior to the sixteenth century. 


Columbia University Austin P, Evans 


L’ART MILITAIRE ET LES ARMEES AU MOYEN AGE EN EUROPE ET 
DANS LE PROCHE ORIENT. Two volumes. By Ferdinand Lot, Membre 
de l'Institut, Professeur honoraire à la Sorbonne, Directeur à PÉcole pratique 
des Hautes Études. [Bibliothèque Historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1946. Pp. 464; 
506. 1200 fr.) 


THE author's aim, in first instance, is to provide French readers with a book 
devoted solely to medieval warfare, since previously they have had to use works 
in other languages or works dealing with French military history and institutions 
covering more than the Middle Ages. But readers of the American Historical 
Review will want to know how such a book can be useful for them, and this re- 
view is concerned with that idea. This suggests comparison with Oman’s History 
of the Art of War in the Middle Ages. Lot used the first edition of Oman and 
makes favorable reference to it on several occasions. He ignores the second edition 
in which Oman carries the subject to the late fifteenth century. In general Oman’s 
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account is more a discussion of the art of war, while Lot’s tends to become a sum- 
mary of wars and an attempt to show the relationship between the military prob- 
lems and the political, economic, and social conditions of the medieval period. 
This latter is a large order and Lot’s treatment is suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive. Certain topics, such as grand strategy, fortification and seige craft, gun- 
powder and cannon, and the Swiss, get considerable attention in Oman, but are 
treated much more briefly or omitted by Lot. The latter, however, has two chap- 
ters on Spain (a topic ignored by Oman) including a long discussion of Las 
Navas de Tolosa (1212) as a cavalry battle like Muret (1213), which is a real con- 
tribution to the subject. Lot also has a chapter on medieval Russia, a topic which 
Delbriick refused to consider on the assumption that the art of war had no in- 
fluence on the struggle by the Russians to free themselves from the Golden Horde. 
Part of what Lot offers is a translation and condensation of Prince Golitsyn’s de- 
scription of armies and the military art in Russia from the mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury to Ivan III, We may conclude that, for Americans, Lot supplements but does 
not supersede Oman. 

Although apparently writing under wartime difficulties, which denied him 
access to some of the books, recent and otherwise, on medieval warfare, one of 
the very useful features of this book lies in Lot’s critical remarks on the literature 
of the subject. His opinions, favorable or unfavorable, clearly rest upon wide 
knowledge of the period and expert critical standards in the evaluation of his- 
torical sources. Sometimes this means that he has the assurance to prefer an old 
work of history, even a very old one, to a more recent study. As a helpful guide 
for less experienced scholars this is important. Some of his remarks about authors, 
given almost as asides in the footnotes, add a piquancy which the careful reader 
will appreciate. Military writers inadequately trained in historical method to 
criticize their sources properly, or not sufficiently sophisticated to avoid reading 
modern military concepts into medieval situations, are subjected to brief but ef- 
fective castigation. But Lot also admits to “une grande tristesse” in reading the 
childish and extravagant opinions sometimes offered by laborious savants. In se- 
lecting the best scholarly treatment of a particular topic as the basis for his own 
discussion Lot does not follow it blindly but adds critical comment as he goes 
along. Sometimes he recognizes that a single, important source is the basis for 
our information, in which case he presents a translation instead of a paraphrase, 
such as John of Planocarpini’s description of Mongol military customs, or some 
long passages from the Institutes of Tamerlane. 

The subject, however, which absorbs a very considerable part of Lot’s atten- 
tion is that of numbers. Here he is following in the steps of Delbriick and Ram- 
say, whose work he recognizes. He is himself in a position to summarize the work 
of scholars whose work is more recent than that of those two pioneers. Perhaps 
too, Lot’s interest is related to his own study of the population of medieval French 
cities. Such study of military numbers is of course closely connected with any at- 
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tempt to estimate the actual military power exercised by medieval rulers. Lengthy 
consideration of this topic sometimes gives an arithmetical monotony to the text 
but this is unavoidable in a statistical approach. The figures in most of the sources 
have long been recognized as fantastic, but not always adequately ignored for that 
reason by modern authors. Lot repeatedly pays his contemptuous respects to the 
latter. In an appendix he provides an important guide for anyone planning to 
study in the archives the size and character of the French armies during the first 
part of the Hundred Years’ War. He also promises to edit and publish some of 
the important financial records dealing with this subject. Scholars interested in 
this period will eagerly await such publication, 


Williams College Ricwarp A, NewHALE 


LA POLITICA DEI BORGIA. By Gabriele Pepe. (Naples: Riccardo Ricciardi. 

1946. Pp. 317.) 

Besipgs their usefulness as symbols of the Renaissance pope and the Renais- 
sance tyrant, the Borgias, Alexander VI and his son Cesare, have a particular 
significance for Italian historians. Because of the pivotal importance of The Prince 
in their political thinking, Italians, at every crossroads in their history, must weigh 
again Machiavelli’s recommendation of the Borgias as models of political con- 
duct. Today, then, as Italian intellectual life revives and takes a new direction, one 
would expect some fresh effort to come to grips with the classic problem. And it 
is natural to find the effort being made by an adherent of the most serious and 
vital school of historical study left after Fascism, the school of Benedetto Croce. 
The present study by Gabriele Pepe is both characteristic of that school and al- 
together worthy of it. With a bare minimum of necessary narrative and a rigorous 
application of the Crocean categories, Pepe subjects the record of the Borgias to a 
critical scrutiny, seeking the relationship between their political aims and tactics 
and the two parallel crises of sixteenth century Italy—the external crisis of the 
foreign invasions and the internal crisis of the moral failure of the ruling class. 
His judgment is severe. Neither Alexander nor Cesare, he finds, ever envisioned 
any end higher than mere personal and family aggrandizement, and for these 
base ends they were quick to employ the basest means. Their frivolous turbulence 
hastened the loss of Italian liberty; their shameless corruption poisoned, by its ex- 
ample, the moral sentiments of the society on which it preyed. Of the animo 
grande and exceptional virtù acclaimed by Machiavelli, Pepe can discern no 
trace. Cesare’s policies, like Alexander’s, appear to him determined by blind, 
greedy opportunism, “without idealism and therefore basically irrational.” Cesare’s 
political techniques, vulgar display masking inner poverty, cringing to the strong 
and bullying the weak, the big lie and the cynical betrayal, are shown to have 
been not the essentials of success, but self-limiting and ultimately self-destructive. 

This is the Italy of 1945, judging the Rome of 1500. When Pepe remarks 
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that governments rotten at the top soon rot at every level, when he touches on the 
humiliation of honorable men ruled by thugs and swindlers, when he comments 
on Alexander’s dramatic protestations of innocence, “Sempre istrione!” (Always 
the ham actor!) or of cinquecento society, “Not conquered because corrupt, but 
corrupt because conquered,” the bitterness is not all for the Borgias. In no sense, 
however, is Pepe’s study a mere tract for the times. It is carefully written history, 
based on the best Italian scholarship, classical and recent, and buttressed by re- 
searches in the archives of Naples and the Vatican which, if they have uncov- 
ered no new facts of importance, have no doubt helped the author to his feeling 
for his period. In non-Italian history Pepe is weaker; although he has the nec- 
essary languages, he does not command the recent literature, and his view of 
politics beyond the Alps is sometimes hazy or distorted. His work has suffered (as 
whose has not?) by the fragmentation of Western culture during the past two 
decades. Even in his use of Italian materials, which he knows well, Pepe shows 
a Crocean tendency to rely on dialectical analysis rather than on scrupulous criti- 
cism of sources as a means of coming at the truth. His use of anti-Borgian writers, 
particularly the Venetians, is occasionally uncritical (though he seems to be quite 
aware of the criticisms), and some readers will find that he has heightened un- 
duly the contrast between the treacherous, grasping Borgias and the loyal, states- 
manlike Venetians. . 

But these are minor blemishes. The main critique of Borgian policy, its aims, 
its methods, and its consequences, is soundly based and entirely convincing. And 
one would be loath to quarrel with his final dictum. Contrasting the ephemeral 
Borgian power (the ephemeral Renaissance tyrannies in general) with the per- 
sistent Republic of St. Mark, Pepe concludes that a policy of faithlessness (slealtd) 
is the mark, not of a state in process of formation but of one in dissolution, and 
that “In the end, those are the immortal states whose policies are not habitually in 
conflict with the moral conscience of their citizens” (p. 222). That is a serious, 
and in the Crocean sense, a “noble” judgment, and the book in which it is de- 
veloped is a serious and important book. 


Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


Modern European History 


FOUNDATIONS OF TUDOR POLICY. By W. Gordon Zeeveld. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 291. $5.00.) 


Tis monograph is an important contribution to our knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance and to the almost simultaneous Henrician Reformation. The 
author deals at length with the effect of the early Reformation movement on the 
humanistic groupings of young English scholars, and scholarly aspirants, that 
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were settled in Wolsey’s new collegiate foundation at Oxford and around the 
great Pole at Padua. These men, a generation younger than More, Linacre, and 
Grocyn, were almost precociously gifted, though only Pole, Starkey, and Morison 
were to attain mature status as scholars or men of affairs. The hope of Christian 
humanism was lodged in this generation whose easy scholarship, catholicity of 
learning, and broad tolerance of ideas were exemplified in the career of the young 
Pole. The English Reformation bore instantly and heavily on the careers and 
thought of these men with a divisive effect that illumines the spiritual tragedy of 
these decades. These men, like all other informed and responsible persons, found 
themselves compelled to take a stand on the issues of the king’s divorce. Henry 
VIII demanded the services of these scholars of his—most of whom had been di- 
rectly or indirectly subsidized from the royal purse—in his great cause. And 
Cromwell in the next and critical stage of the Reformation needed them for the 
herculean task of providing the apologia for what had occurred. The result was 
the dispersion of English humanism in two extremist groups, the one becoming 
increasingly more violent in its denunciation of the Henrician Reformation and 
the other moving rapidly toward a denial of the heretofore basic assumptions of 
the Christian society. 

Professor Zeeveld has examined these developments with great care, with fine 
discrimination, and with a sympathetic understanding of the plight of scholars in 
revolutionary times. His exposition of Starkey’s thought and of his influence in 
the formulation of policy in the decisive months is a most impressive contribution 
to our knowledge of the period. The author here employs an astute and sensitive 
use of well-known sources to establish Starkey as a far more considerable figure 
in the history of thought and policy than we have hitherto believed. Starkey was 
at one stage lending independent and courageous advice to the king and Crom- 
well, particularly with respect to the use of the monastic properties then being 
confiscated by the crown. 

The author exhibits a most enviable NETA of the sources and has, as well, 
mastered the secondary materials. He makes a particularly fruitful use of the State 
Papers which are made to yield new and important data for the historian of 
ideas. Professor Zeeveld carries his learning lightly and is to be commended for 
the easy grace of his literary style. But his work rests squarely upon the sources. 

It may be held that the author claims too much for his group of humanists. 
Surely Saint Germain, Edward Fox, and Gardiner made a larger contribution 
to the philosophical defense of the Henrician Settlement than did the brilliant 
Starkey and the adaptable Morison, whose task was the quick defense of the 
royal policy. Gardiner’s work particularly possesses a greatness of scope, learning, 
and philosophical conception unrivaled before the days of Jewel. 

Moreover, the author’s interpretation of the Pilgrimage of Grace, which he 
regards as a popular rising whose demands were stated by the dubious nobles 
who lent it faltering support, may also be questioned. It is doubtful that Mori- 
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son’s hastily composed propaganda blasts were directed at the rebels or that social 
and economic causes should be regarded as so singularly responsible for the rising 
in the North. The rebellion was complex in its causes; the ill effect of rumor, 
poor communications, festering feudal resentments, and religious disaffection in 
this backward region should not be discounted. It can be maintained that the 
government’s masterly propaganda effort was aimed at the home counties, which 
did not waver, and it must be remembered that the early Tudors sought steadily 
by statute and policy to remedy the economic abuses that bore heavily on the rural 
poor in all parts of the realm. 

The reviewer would also suggest that Professor Zeeveld pushes too far the 
connection between Starkey’s works and Ponet’s A treatise of politique power, 
an exilic writing published two decades later, Starkey was a staunch and impor- 
tant defender of monarchical policy and of monarchy as well. Ponet’s work is at 
bottom revolutionary and can only be regarded as an assault on the very pillars of 
monarchy. There are interesting similarities of style, of freshness of argument, 
and of intellectual courage, but hardly a similarity in philosophical point of view. 
Starkey was and remained a humanist. Ponet was a gifted writer and scholar but 
he was at the same time, in the perspective of the sixteenth century, a rather dan- 
gerous fanatic. 

These minor criticisms are concerned wholly with shades of interpretation. 
Professor Zeeveld has written an extraordinarily good and sound book which 
will be invaluable to all specialists and which, it is hoped, may appeal to a larger 
audience. . 


Radcliffe College, Harvard University W. K. Jorpan 


JAMES II. By F. C. Turner. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. 544. 
$5.00.) 


Curves II was wont to say that his brother James, when king, would “lose 
his kingdoms through his religious zeal and his soul through his unsightly 
wantons.” The fulfillment of this prophecy forms the plot of Mr. Turner’s 
James II, a full-dress, life-and-times biography. He demonstrates conclusively how 
James’s preoccupation with Romanizing England—in law, politics, and religion— 
cost him the three kingdoms; and though Mr. Turner is only incidentally con- 
cerned with James’s amorous adventures, he indicates that the “conflict between 
his spiritual aspirations and his carnal desires” kept the king constantly off bal- 
ance. Saintliness was claimed for James by his Jesuit henchmen and by his queen, 
Mary Beatrice, who came to call her husband “our holy king”; but about this 
“halo of sainthood,” Mr, Turner, “as one brought up in the Protestant tradition 
... can only say that these things are a mystery.” 

Ascertained and authenticated facts, not conjectures, about James’s character, 
his deeds, and his motives are what make this book a worth-while addition to 
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Stuart historiography. So obvious a person, so stupid and dull a man as James, 
required a patient and long-suffering biographer. Laboriously, Mr. Turner has 
searched for and found, and then validated the evidence for his version of James's 
career, and his work is an admirable exemplification of the evidential method. 
False scents and deliberate fabrications, left behind to beguile James's friends, to 
confound his enemies, and to bewilder historians, made Mr. Turner’s task pe- 
culiarly trying. James, like his father, was a dissimulator, and Mr. Turner carefully 
distinguishes what the king wished Louis XIV, or William of Orange, or his 
English subjects to believe from what James himself really thought or intended. 
He also applies skepticism and “great caution” to the voluminous correspondence 
of the diplomats and statesmen before he uses their data as proof of what actually 
happened. 

As a result of his assiduity, Mr. Turner's history is noteworthy for sound and 
somber scholarship more than for histrionics. Drama, a tragicomedy, is there, but 
it is implicit, and though the narrative gains pace after James finally ascends the 
throne (on p. 233), the dramatic climaxes and the artistic unity devised by 
Macaulay are sacrificed for scholarly precision. Many a time Mr. Turner indicates 
how Macaulay, enjoying literary license, accommodated the evidence to his 
Whiggish predilections. Here, James is made into neither hero nor villain for 
purposes of dramatic structure. After all, he was hardly a man of parts sufficient 
to sustain a 500-page narrative in the heroic style (his ideas were so trite), and 
Mr. Turner has accomplished feat enough in imbuing so stolid a subject with life. 
Considerable excision (especially in James’s career as heir presumptive) and tighter 
sentences and paragraphs might have sharpened the focus and enhanced the book’s . 
artistry and liveliness. However, by expounding at length, without condoning or 
condemning, James’s blunders and misdeeds, he shows how, paradoxically, they 
had beneficent consequences for England’s polity. 

The psychology of politics—why statesmen acted as they did and why their 
maneuvers succeeded or failed—fascinates Mr. Turner. An actualist, he treats of 
politics empirically, much to his history’s advantage. A healthy realism, a deep 
“historical perspective” (notably in treating Monmouth’s Rebellion), and an ob- 
jective but not unsympathetic attitude toward men and their motives govern his 
judgments of James and his fellow politicians. Mr. Turner’s sympathies lie with 
men of common sense, like Charles II, men of reason, like Halifax, and men of 
intellect, like Sunderland despite his amoral use of it; he is just, but antipathetic 
toward bigots and bullies, like Jeffreys, and toward romanticists, like James him- 
self, infatuated with Romanism and blessed with only the country gentleman’s 
“low-standard” of mentality. But James is credited with virtues, for he exhibited, 
with considerable constancy, physical bravery, religious sincerity, and an irrational 
loyalty first to the king, his brother, then to his grandfather’s ideal of a divine and 
“free monarchy.” The cool, factual appraisal of James’s intentions and the bal- 
anced estimates of the Catholic conspirators recapture the history of his reign 
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from the warped Whig-Liberal tradition, but at the same time Mr. Turner’s 
James II preserves the true significance to liberal democracy of the Glorious 
Revolution. 


Yale University WiLuiam H. DUNHAM, Jr. 


LA CULTURE ET LA CIVILISATION BRITANNIQUES DEVANT 
LOPINION FRANCAISE DE LA PAIX D'UTRECHT AUX LETTRES 
PHILOSOPHIQUES (1713-1734). By Gabriel Bonno, Professor of French 
Literature, University of California. [Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, New Series, Volume 38, Part 1.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1948. 
Pp. 184. Cloth $3.50, paper $2.50.) 


In 1930, Georges Ascoli published a two-volume work, La Grande-Bretagne 
devant Popinion francaise au XVII siecle. The year following, Professor Bonno 
brought out an extensive study entitled, La constitution britannique devant l'opi- 
nion francaise de Montesquieu 4 Bonaparte. The present book, similar in ap- 
proach as in title, deals in thoroughgoing fashion with the approximately two 
decades which fall roughly between these previous works of Ascoli and of Mr. 
Bonno himself. 

After the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 which ended nearly a quarter century of 
war and comparative isolationism between England and France, there soon be- 
came manifest an upsurgence of French interest in the strange and almost un- 
known country across the Channel. Here, therefore, was a natural beginning for 
Mr. Bonno’s study. The terminating point is the publication in France of Vol- 
taire’s provocative Lettres philosophiques twenty-one years later in the middle 
of April, 1734. 

Voltaire, in the eyes of many people, as in his own, long passed for having 
practically discovered English thought and literature and then revealed them for 
the first time to his astonished countrymen. Gustave Lanson and other scholars 
have painted a truer picture in recent years. Now Mr. Bonno, after exploring the 
dusty periodicals, manuscripts, and books of the Old Regime, has given us de- 
tailed chapter and verse on just what was known, and not known, about England 
in France before Voltaire’s fruitful exile. The author of the Philosophical, often 
called the English, Letters, did not so much add to the sum total of French 
acquaintance with England, observes Mr, Bonno (p. 167); rather he succeeded in 
spreading this knowledge much more widely among a public already prepared 
to devour eagerly his crisp, ironic, or amusing sentences in a work which an inept * 
French government further advertised by ordering it officially and publicly burned. 

For one who wishes a thorough picture of English character, customs, phi- 
losophy, religion, government, science, and literature, as seen by French eyes 
during these two decades of the early eighteenth century, this is the book to ful- 
fill his needs. We might quarrel with an occasional slight detail. The general 
reader, because of the book’s very completeness, is likely to find the going at 
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times heavy, but the total view is certainly sound. Mr. Bonno's work fills an im- 
portant gap and fills it well. 

We can hardly avoid, however, a mild regret that the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia has preserved here the cumbersome double-column format 
of the famous Transactions. How much more convenient for the reader and for 
his library shelves the work would have been in normal book form! Who can 
doubt that Benjamin Franklin, that always forward-looking man who founded 
this great society back in 1743, would have heartily approved such a change today? 


Ohio State University GeorcE R. Havens 


THE BRITISH POST OFFICE: A HISTORY. By Howard Robinson. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 467. $7.50.) 


DesprrE its great importance as a factor in modern economic and cultural de- 
velopment, the postal service has not received careful attention from historians. 
The writing of its history has been left largely to postal officials and amateurs. We 
still lack a comprehensive and scholarly history of the postal service of the United 
States. That void for Great Britain, however, is satisfactorily filled by the title 
under review. 

Robinson’s volume not only builds upon the earlier treatments by Joyce (His- 
tory of the British Post Office . . . to 1836) and Hemmeon (History of the Brit- 
ish Post Office), published in 1893 and 1912 respectively, but goes behind them 
to reinforce, correct, or supplement with additional materials and surer work- 
manship the foundations they laid. The author's treatment of the great reforms 
and amazing expansion of the nineteenth century post office has a balance and 
perspective that could hardly be expected in the earlier works. In addition, the 
story is brought to the eve of the Second World War. Finally, the whole is the 
work of a mature and conscientious scholar, familiar through long study with the 
social and political background of which his story is a part. The result is a richer 
volume, with illustrative material drawn from sources that would not have oc- 
curred to his predecessors. 

Three criticisms seem in order. The first is with regard to proportion. The 
earlier chapters are, to this reviewer, too detailed and slow-moving. Shortening 
the first third of the volume could have sharpened both the reader’s impressions 
and pleasure. The concluding chapters, on the other hand, cover important de- 
velopments too rapidly and leave the impression of haste in preparation. The time 
has come when meticulous tracing of beginnings is a professional indulgence 
that must be held in check if the historian is to have room to do justice to the re- 
cent past. Second, although the author has ranged far and wide for printed sources 
and levied upon them expertly, there has been no use of the unprinted archives 
of the department. The reviewer does not believe this is as serious as it sounds, 
but it must be mentioned. The “inside job,” so to speak, is still to be done if any- 
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one is ever so bold. Third, the title of the book, strictly speaking, should have 
been “The History of the British Postal Service” rather than “The British Post 
Office.” Dr. Robinson in a few pages covers all too briefly the taking over of the 
telegraph and, later, the telephone systems, and goes into the story of their opera- 
tion hardly at all, yet these matters would unquestionably be of special interest to 
American readers. The important social services, wholly unrelated to communica- 
tion, that are performed by the British Post Office receive even less attention, 
some of them being mentioned only in footnotes. The title would seem to call 
for the treatment of all functions of the office in proper proportion. If, however, 
the author had clearly stated in his preface his obvious intention to slight non- 
postal operations, this criticism would not be necessary. 

The space taken for these criticisms would be unfortunate if a negative im- 
pression is given. They are intended partly as an exposition of scope and emphasis. 
The work is likely to stand for a long time and may never be surpassed. The docu- 
mentation is full and expertly handled. It is amusing to read (p. 352) that “ob- 
scure” material is unmailable in the United States, but such inspirations of the 
proofreaders are few, The design, typography, and especially the illustrations and 
maps in this volume deserve special commendation. 


Washington, D.C. Ouiver W., HoLmes 


CHATHAM AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Sir Charles Grant Robertson. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. 
Pp. xiii, 200. $2.00.) 

BOTHA, SMUTS, AND SOUTH AFRICA. By Basil Williams. [Teach Your- 
self History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xi, 216, 
$2.00.) 

COOK AND THE OPENING OF THE PACIFIC. By James A. Williamson. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. 
Pp. xii, 251. $2.00.) 


Diverse in intellect and achievements, the four men whose careers are traced 
in these little books have greatness in common. Great in their mental endow- 
ments, courage, and resourcefulness, they are also great in character and in those 
indefinable human qualities which make men outstanding personalities. The 
work of all is intimately connected with the history of the British empire. The 
sailor and the statesman of the eighteenth century assisted in its rise, the Boer 
generals and statesmen helped to fulfill its historical destiny. 

Among the various devices employed to present history in small packages, that 
of linking the story of the larger whole with the work of outstanding individuals ` 
is perhaps the most successful. Though the history of nations includes more than 
the sagas of its great men, a careful delineation of the fortunes and services of the 
leaders makes intelligible the annals of nations, Of the three books under review, 
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those on Chatham and Cook are conspicuously successful in this respect. The 
unique genius of the greatest of the Pitts is well portrayed against a background 
of stirring events in a period when England, despite the ineptitude of her rulers 
and the occasional waywardness of her people, was strong in the human resources 
of fortitude and endurance. Cook belongs to the same great period. He worked 
on a humbler plane than the statesman, but his achievements were equally great 
and more enduring. His story is told both in the context of the thrilling tales of 
the exploration of southern latitudes and in that of the founding of British claims 
to the lands now occupied by the British nations of the southern hemisphere. In 
this story Captain James Cook, the greatest sailor of a nation of seamen, stands 
forth as a unique leader, strong, intrepid, selfless, wise, and tender. 

Professor Williams is less successful with the Boer generals. They are so close 
to us that the perspective is somewhat blurred. It also seems that the author is 
handicapped by his own share in events which he relates. His account is marred 
also by slips and careless proofreading. Natal was not annexed in 1845 nor did 
Canada obtain self-government that year (pp. 4, 8). The general election wherein 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman led the Liberals to victory was fought in 1906 
not in 1905 (p. 54) and Dutch not the “Taal” (p. 68) was established an official 

- language by the constitution of the Union of South Africa. Exceptions will be 
taken to the use of “diabolical” (p. 75) as descriptive of Gandhi’s cleverness, and 
the optimism voiced in the discussion of South African affairs in the closing years 
of World War II has been proved misplaced. Nevertheless Professor Williamson 
has presented a good picture of South African problems and he assesses correctly 
the work of Botha and Smuts, the greatest sons of Afrikander South Africa, which 
soon may be destroyed by small, blind, and spiteful men, 


University of Wisconsin PauL KNAPLUND 


LOUIS XIV AND THE GREATNESS OF FRANCE. By Maurice Ashley. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. 
Pp. ix, 263. $2.00.) 

JOAN OF ARC AND THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE. By Alice Buchan. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. 
Pp. x, 264. $2.00.) 

CLEMENCEAU AND THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By J. Hampden Jackson. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company, 1948. 
Pp. xiii, 266. $2.00.) 


Turse volumes are part of a series entitled the “Teach Yourself History 
Library.” According to the editor, Mr. A. L. Rowse, they are designed “by way 
of a biography of a great man to open up a significant historical theme.” An ex- 
ponent of the biographical approach to history the editor plans through the 
series “to bring the university into the homes of the people.” This is a worthy 
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These volumes are part of a series entitled the “Teach Yourself History 
Library.” According to the editor, Mr. A. L. Rowse, they are designed “by way 
of a biography of a great man to open up a significant historical theme.” An ex- 
ponent of the biographical approach to history the editor plans through the 
series “to bring the university into the homes of the people.” This is a worthy 
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objective, and while the reviewer might question the “great-man” approach, he 
admits that good biographies may stimulate interest in history. 

To achieve this praiseworthy aim, however, these books should be written by 
scholars who not only know their subjects, but who also are skillful narrators 
with quick-paced literary styles. The writers of the volumes mentioned above 
are sound scholars and have written readable and useful books. But the reviewer 
does not believe that they will bring about a mass conversion. Miss Buchan, for 
example, in her biography of Joan of Arc gives us a clear, common-sense portrait ` 
of her heroine and shows how the peasant girl of Lorraine was an important fac- 
tor in the recovery of France from the invader. But she fails to make het story as 
dramatic as it might be by devoting a long and rather dull chapter to the British 
occupation of France before she introduces Joan of Arc. Mr. Ashley does not 
make that mistake. In his first chapter he discusses the minority of Louis XIV 
and then develops his major theme, “Louis XIV and the greatness of France.” 
The book is well organized, but in the opinion of the reviewer, the author should 
have devoted more space to economic and cultural aspects of the “Golden Age.” 

Mr. Jackson’s volume, Clemenceau and the Third Republic, may prove to be 
one of the most popular books of the series. The author not only knows his sub- 
ject but he also can write and possesses interpretative ability. He gives the reader 
a convincing picture of Clemenceau and shows how the tiger symbolized sig- 
nificant aspects of modern France. This is the kind of biography that may enjoy 
considerable popularity. At least it will be read with interest and profit. Each 
volume contains a “Short Bibliography” and an adequate index. 


University of California Frankuin C. Palm 


THE UN-MARXIAN SOCIALIST: A STUDY OF PROUDHON. By Henri 
de Lubac, S.J. Translated by R. E. Scantlebury. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 


1948. Pp. xvi, 304. $3.50.) 


Dounrine the first half of the nineteenth century there took place in France an 
extraordinary effervescence of social and political theorizing. Almost every shade 
of thought, from the reactionary De Maistre to the socialist Saint-Simon, had its 
“school” of devoted adherents. Among the writers of the period was the enigmatic 
Pierre Joseph Proudhon, the so-called father of anarchism. In his own day 
Proudhon had no “school” and his views exercised little influence. After his death, 
however, Proudhon was acclaimed a major prophet of revolutionary thought and 
his views became widespread in radical circles throughout Europe. 

The book under review, despite its title, is devoted to a study chiefly of Proud- 
hon’s religious, and not of his political and social, views. All his life the revolu- 
tionist Proudhon was haunted by the religious problem, and he wrote voluminously 
on religion in its many aspects. “A theologian from without the pale” the Bible 
more than any other book inspired and molded his radical social theories. Early 
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in his life he left the Catholic church and became a violent and uncompromising 
anticlerical. Father De Lubac has made an exhaustive study of Proudhon’s writ- 
ings, and presents his anti-Catholic views fully, fairly, and even with a detached 
kind of sympathy. His interpretation of Proudhon’s anti-Catholicism is original, 
illuminating, and provocative. j 

What was the nature of Proudhon’s hostility to the church? It was not at all 
the familiar Voltairean pattern of irreverent scoffing at Catholic doctrines and 
practices. There was a “religious accent” to Proudhon’s diatribes against the 
church that arose, according to the author, from “a love, a nostalgia, and heaven 
knows what disappointed hopes.” And the vehemence of the attacks was due more 
to Proudhon’s “heavy honesty” than to his positive views, which were funda- 
mentally moderate. Here indeed is French anticlericalism in a “new look.” 

The following is Father De Lubac’s interpretation of Proudhon’s religious 
views. The great universal movement toward equality was initiated, according 
to Proudhon, by the Gospel when it declared all men equal before God. This first 
and greatest of all revolutions has since inspired every egalitarian movement in 
history. In modern times the struggle for equality has been continued by la Révo- 
lution, the universal movement toward political and economic equality. La Révo- 
lution was to Christianity what the New Testament was to the Old. But what 
elements in the political and social order of Proudhon’s day received the blessing 
and support of the church? The reactionaries of the Restoration and the capitalists 
of the Bourgeois Monarchy, both deadly enemies of equality as formulated by le 
Révolution. Property was then sanctified by the church, who taught the poor that 
their suffering was part of the divine plan. The “old underlying Catholic strain” 
in Proudhon, according to Father De Lubac, caused him to denounce bitterly 
what he regarded as a betrayal by the church of her Gospel heritage. It is the 
author’s conviction that Proudhon “very consciously labels himself by the best part 
of his thought a follower of a Christian tradition.” 

Was then Proudhon at heart a Catholic, malgré lui? He denounced and ridi- 
culed all the religious opponents of the church: Protestants, Gallicans, deists, 
and atheists. He criticized Renan as a renegade who insulted God. He justified the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes because it promoted French unity. He sup- 
ported the papacy in its opposition to Italian nationalism. He upheld the sanctity 
of marriage and opposed divorce. His vision of a perfect society was one of “joy- 
ous poverty,” therefore he opposed the materialism of the socialists. Proudhon 
barked at the church and bit her enemies. 

Father De Lubac’s book on Proudhon will take a prominent place in the re- 
evaluation of the revolutionary thinkers of the nineteenth century that is surely 
coming. The English of the translation is awkward at best, What the original 
French is like the reviewer, not having seen it, does not know. 


` 


City College of New York J. SaLwYN ScHAPIRO 
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TALLEYRAND: A VIVID BIOGRAPHY OF THE AMORAL, UNSCRUPU- 
LOUS, AND FASCINATING FRENCH STATESMAN, By Louis Madelin, 
of the Académie Française. Translated by Rosalie Feltenstein. (New York: 
Roy Publishers. 1948. Pp. 320. $3.50.) 


A ure of Talleyrand by Louis Madelin could hardly fail to be lively, provoca- 
tive, and unsympathetic. Madelin’s long admiration for Napoleon, already evident 
in Le Consulat et Empire (1932), makes him a severe judge of the man who 
conspired against his master. The present study is a portrait, etched with anti- 
septic distaste, of a diplomat disfigured by all the vices. Talleyrand’s one virtue 
was intelligence; his one creditable act was to help Bonaparte plan the coup d’état 
of Brumaire. “Talleyrand was really admirable during those great days” (p. 72). 

The pride, selfishness, ingratitude, and venality of Talleyrand’s character have 
fascinated many analysts before and since Lacour-Gayet prepared his exhaustive 
three-volume study twenty years ago. Madelin adds nothing new to the previous 
documentation and offers no profound rationalizations to account for Talleyrand’s 
villainies. The explanation he favors appears to be innate depravity—‘Let us ad- 
mit that through some atavistic tie the child was born immoral .. .” (p. 15). 
French readers, for whom the book was written, would catch allusions and fill 
in the general background, but it is to be feared that most Americans will find 
the characters and the actions somewhat unintegrated and two-dimensional, Yet 
the scandalous episodes, lively dialogue, and sustained pace of the writing pro- 
vide their own entertainment, and the biography should find its quota of popular 
readers. 

The English translation is conscientious but does less than justice to Madelin’s 
acid prose. The irony and sometimes the meaning are muted, as when Frénilly’s 
gibe at the stupid Madame Grand (la belle et la béte) is translated “beauty and the 
beast” (p. 68). In the phrase “play a monk’s role” the noun should be Monck (p. 
110); “unsworn priests” would be more recognizable as nonjuring clergy (p. 91); 
La Revelligre-Lepaux should read La Revelliére-Lepeaux (p. 53), Boulay de 
Meurthe, Boulay de la Meurthe (p. 109), and Gand, Ghent (p. 245). There are 
no maps, pictures, footnotes, or bibliography, but a useful appendix identifies the 
leading persons, families, and historical events, and the index is complete and ac- 
curate. 


Columbia University Grorrrey Bruun 


ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON III: A STUDY OF THE RISE OF A UTO- 
PIAN DICTATOR. By Franklin Charles Palm, Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History, University of California. (Durham: Duke University Press. 
1948. Pp. xiii, 183. $2.50.) 

Proressor Palm tells us that this monograph is only “. . . the beginning of a 
study . . . of the rise and fall of the Second Empire. . . . a documentary film 
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revealing the interplay of forces, commercial, ideological and sociological which 
affected two important powers” (p. xi). His intention is to present something 
more than a mere diplomatic history, something less than a full-dress account of 
the Second Empire. The present volume is evidence of the author's painstaking 
study of English and French documentary evidence, but it also reveals the fact 
that preceding scholars, apparently, had already uncovered most of the material 
necessary for an understanding of the Second Empire. Whether the succeeding 
volumes of Professor Palm's study will produce new and significant evidence can- 
not be predicted. 

This study, in spite of the careful work of the author, dramatically illustrates 
a problem that plagues students in every field of inquiry: namely, the limitations 
imposed by the author’s postulates. Professor Palm has two preconceptions which 
he does not test, but assumes to be true. These two postulates at one point after 
another limit his view and constrict his narrative. The first is that it was the 
opinion of that loosely organized group known as the “middle classes” that 
played the decisive role in the history of the empire. Professor Case’s studies, to 
cite only one writer, would necessitate a modification of this point of view. The 
second, and in the reviewer’s opinion an almost completely untenable postulate, 
is that somehow Louis Napoleon guided his policy to satisfy the middle classes of 
England as well as those of France. These two postulates lead to curious conclu- 
sions and important oversights. Clearly Professor Palm did not mean it so, but 
one gets the impression time and again that Napoleon III acted as if he were re- 
sponsible to the British Parliament, or even to one or two organs of English 
middle-class opinion, It is surely not proved that the successes and failures in 
the political life of mid-nineteenth century France can be ascribed to the approval 
or disapproval of English publicists and statesmen, and it is unfortunate that these 
postulates have marred an otherwise useful account of Anglo-French relations at 
the time when Louis Napoleon came to power. 

The reviewer hopes that in the succeeding volumes Professor Palm will broaden 
the horizon of his study. He is at his best when dealing with Franco-English re- 
lations; his story of the northern courts lacks the interest that he brings to Eng- 
land. But on the canvas that he is painting, all of those relations would be more 
meaningful if he would highlight the French domestic problems a little more 
clearly. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. WoLr 


DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). 17° Série (1871- 
1900), Tome X (21 août 1892-31 décembre 1893). 2° Série (1901-1911), Tome 
IX, 1™ partie (16 janvier-1% mars 1906). [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, 
Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux origines de la guerre de 
1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1945, 1946. Pp. xl, 741; li, 446.) 
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‘Tue first of these two volumes, marking a welcome continuation of the two 
series interrupted by the war, contains much interesting material on a wide variety 
of subjects. The Franco-Russian Alliance was known from the Livre Jaune on 
it published in 1918. But we now learn some further details on the negotiations, 
one of them being that the long delay in approving the Military Convention was 
partly caused by the sulkiness of Baron Mohrenheim, the Russian ambassador 
in Paris, who felt insulted because Paris newspapers insinuated that he was in- 
volved in the Panama scandals. The tsar thought Mohrenheim’s personal attitude 
“ridiculous” (p. 388), but because of Russian prestige did not like to recall him. 
He finally sought to smooth the ambassador’s ruffled feelings by having him 
make the first announcement of the famous visit of the Russian fleet to Toulon. 

A great many of the documents of the sixteen months from August 21, 1892, 
to December 31, 1893, deal with friction between France and England. Lord 
Dufferin, the British ambassador in Paris, was also riled by remarks of the Paris 
press. The British occupation of Egypt continued to be a constant thorn in the 
side of the French. They continually tried to revive negotiations for the with- 
drawal of the British and pulled every possible wire to prevent the khedive from 
accepting Queen Victoria’s invitation to visit England. Boundary disputes along 
the Mekong River and a Siamese destruction of a French vessel, resulting in a 
French ultimatum to and blockade of Siam, led to long negotiations with Lord 
Rosebery and the proposal for establishing a neutral area or buffer state in the 
disputed area. In Uganda French missionaries complained of their treatment by 
the British. In the Lake Chad area a French agent, Mizon, sold arms, contrary 
to agreement, to a native chief and intrigued on territory claimed by the British, 
while the British and Germans made a secret convention concerning territory 
claimed by the French. There was some friction over Morocco, but here the chief 
trouble was with the Spanish and their use of troops against the Riff. 

Franco-Italian irritation flamed up suddenly over the fight between French 
and Italian workers at Aigues Mortes, but was quickly settled by the suspension 
of the mayor of the town and the payment of compensation for the seven Italians 
killed. With Germany, partly thanks to the skill and wisdom of M. Herbette, re- 
lations remained correct and fairly cordial, in spite of the emperor’s speeches and 
the increase of the German army, the details of which the French carefully laid 
before the Russians in order to hasten the approval of the Franco-Russian Mili- 
tary Convention. There are also interesting dispatches on rivalries in Abyssinia 
and Menelek’s protest against the Treaty of Ucciali, on Austro-Serbian friction, 
and on the general irritation caused by Stambulov and Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
The able reports from Paul Cambon in Constantinople and from Barrére in 
Munich foreshadow their later distinguished careers in London and Rome. 

The other volume, covering less than three months, deals mainly with the 
first half of the Algeciras Conference. It illustrates in great detail the skill of the 
French in playing a waiting game, and the clumsiness of the Germans in fre- 
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quently altering their position and trying to get backing from other countries. 
But the volume hardly adds as much new material as the one for 1892-93, be- 
cause the German and British documentary publications and many other books 
have already thrown so much light on the critical Algeciras negotiations. 

As usual, the French editors prefix an admirable “Table méthodique” which 
makes it easy to find the documents on any important topic and yet preserves their 
desirable arrangement in a strictly chronological order. 


Harvard University SipueY B. Fay 


MES MÉMOIRES. By Joseph Caillaux. Volume 1, MA JEUNESSE ORGUEILL- 
EUSE, 1863-1909. Volume IT, MES AUDACES—AGADIR . . ., 1909-1912. 
Volume IIH, CLAIRVOYANCE ET FORCE D'AME DANS LES 
ÉPREUVES, 1912-1930. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1942, 1943, 1947. Pp. 306, 
260, 398.) 


THESE memoirs will not take their place among books of great literary sig- 
nificance, but they are none the less valuable to the historian. One does not expect 
memoirs to be objective. Throughout there is an ardent sincerity—perhaps too 
much of it. He is too earnest and shows no sense of humor. He is fighting for his 
life, so to speak. 

The author takes about seven hundred pages to cover the period of his pub- 
lic life from 1898 to rg20 and only thirty-five pages for the succeeding twenty 
years. This means that he reviews in some detail the parts of his career about 
which he had previously written and leaves almost untouched the years for which 
we had wanted information from him. What he does do is to review his political 
career a little less heatedly than he told it in Mes Prisons, Ma Doctrine, Agadir, 
or Où va la France? Où va l'Europe?, and somewhat more completely. 

M. Caillaux is interested primarily in demonstrating again the correctness of 
his actions and the soundness of his policies of the period between 1911 and 1920, 
To do this became an obsession with him. Many people of prominence have ac- 
cepted his explanations; his electorate put him back into office as a senator in 
1927; he was offered a place in more than one government after his amnesty in 
1924; and yet, he felt that a curse remained upon him. Thus, the memoirs. 

His principal theme is an explanation of his policies on the income tax, on 
party matters, on the outbreak of war in 1914, and on relations with Great 
Britain and Germany. Very important to him are the relations with other men 
in public life, especially M. Poincaré. M. Clemenceau, and M. Briand. On the 
progressive income tax he was ahead of his time, bringing French taxation out of 
its medieval quality, and giving it the best modern form. For a rich man he 
acted out of character in launching this liberal reform. The inspiration came from 
his father, to whom he devotes a chapter. M, Caillaux was jealous of his reputa- 
tion as a ranking public servant in financial matters—and rightly so, for the re- 
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viewer has never found an attack upon him for indiscretions with public funds 
although he was subject to vilification on almost every other possible ground. 

Joseph Caillaux was a citizen of France and of Europe. He had a twenty-year 
fight with the group which stressed a strong policy against Germany and a tight- 
ening alliance with Great Britain. He settled in what we think to be a reasonable 
fashion the 1911 Moroccan crisis with Germany in the face of the Poincaré- 
Clemenceau-Barthou group at home and Kiderlen-Waechter across the Rhine. He 
consistently thought in terms of European conciliation as did M. Briand after 
1924. He tried to handle international diplomacy as a businessman might work 
out an agreement. This, of course, was fatal. The great press was against him in 
Paris, London, and New York during all the period when nationalism ran high. 
We in America of 1949 can appreciate the way in which investigating commit- 
tees of our own legislative bodies can make life miserable for a man who has not 
conformed to majority modes of thinking. 

In 1913 the Pau Congress made M. Caillaux president of the combined Radi- 
cal and Socialistic Radical party. The fight was hot between this middle-left group 
and the National Bloc which wanted military preparedness and—as M, Caillaux 
said—a divided Europe. The Radicals tried to avert the war; when they lost, 
they sought every means from the first battle of the Marne until 1918 to stop it 
by negotiation, To unify the French nation M, Poincaré asked M. Clemenceau to 
arrest M. Caillaux, if we believe the latter (IJI, 198, n. 1). It is a plausible ex- 
planation for the arrest. The serious charges brought against him could not be 
proved, but the maneuver was successful for M. Caillaux was removed tem- 
porarily from the political scene. 

The Versailles Treaty M. Caillaux thought to be unsound both economically and 
politically for it did not point toward the early reconstruction of Europe. Back 
in M. Briand’s cabinet in 1925 M. Caillaux worked for international debt settle- 
ments that would revive trade and industry; but he worked as a theoretician— 
almost as an adding machine—and without the understanding of human factors 
involved. On financial matters he held the politicians and public in disdain. He 
grew more and more bitter and more conservative. He seemed to take no interest 
in labor, in the League of Nations, nor even in M. Briand’s schemes for interna- 
tional understanding. It is true that he did desire European federation that would 
revive trade and industry and merge productive forces. In his memoirs he treats 
of these matters very lightly, coming out with no federation plan, not mentioning 
the Pact of Paris, nor the Bank for International Settlement. 

M. Caillaux remained in the Senate, as chairman of the finance commission 
of that body after 1932, until the Republic was voted out of existence in 1940. 
He disapproved left-wing increases of socialization in France and of Socialists 
such as M. Blum. Twice he asked for plenary powers to try to cope with inflation 
and budgetary chaos and twice he was refused these requests. He gives us very 
little on these matters in the present writing. Most of the text was finished by 
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1930; the last forty pages were added in 1944, near the end of his life. He died a 
bitter and disappointed man who had utterly lost touch with the main currents 
of thought in his own country. He welcomed the Vichy regime because it might 
restore order at a time when France was in danger of being overrun by “the 
brutal force of Hitler and his band.” “Unite or disappear” is his formula for 
Europe. He had no concrete plan in 1940. In his younger, liberal years he had 
had one. The world had passed him by. 


Claremont Graduate School W. Henry Cooke 


L'EUROPE, LE DANEMARK, ET LE SLESVIG DU NORD: ACTES ET 
LETTRES PROVENANT D’ARCHIVES ETRANGERES POUR SERVIR 
A L'HISTOIRE DE LA POLITIQUE EXTÉRIEURE DU DANEMARK 
APRÈS LA PAIX DE VIENNE, 1864-1879. Tome III, DU 1 JANVIER 
1878 AU 31 JANVIER 1879. Edited by Aage Friis and Povl Bagge. (Copen- 
hagen: Einar Munksgaard. 1948. Pp. 322. Dan. Kr. 20,00.) 


Tus is the third of a series of four volumes designed to illumine the Euro- 
pean aspects of the Slesvig question during the years 1864-1879. The concluding 
volume is expected to appear in 1949. The name of Professor Aage Friis as one 
of the editors is sufficient assurance of the high scholarly quality of the work. 
The present volume covers thirteen months just preceding the denouement that 
came with publication of the joint abrogation by Prussia and Austria-Hungary 
of the annoying Article V of the Treaty of Prague of 1866. Prussia had promised 
Austria-Hungary, at Napoleon III’s insistence, to consider a plebiscite for the 
northern tier of districts in the Slesvig territory taken from Denmark by the Ger- 
mans in 1864. The continued agitation for a plebiscite irritated Bismarck and 
found no support in the polyglot Dual Monarchy. In April, 1878, the two states 
agreed secretly to abrogate the obnoxious paragraph. Involved in a curious and 
factitious way with the Slesvig question was the marriage on December 21, 1878, 
of Ernest August of Cumberland, son and heir of the deposed king of Hanover 
(King George V had died in Paris on June 12, 1878) with Princess Thyra, 
daughter of Christian IX. Ernest August’s unwillingness to renounce his in- 
herited rights in favor of Prussia greatly disturbed Bismarck, who saw here an- 
cther source of intrigue that might spread its contagion over much of Europe. 
The German minister von Heydebrand absented himself from Copenhagen dur- 
ing the wedding festivities to show his government’s disapproval. The story of 
how Bismarck and Andrassy connived to postdate the agreement to abrogate 
Article V, and then made their action public shortly after the Cumberland mar- 
riage, was told by Friis in an article in the Historische Zeitschrift for 1921. This 
volume, with the succeeding one, will provide very nearly complete documenta- 
tion for this curious episode in Bismarckian diplomacy. 

Along with the three volumes of documents that have appeared, mention 
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should be made of three parallel volumes by Friis in which he gives—in Danish— 
a historical exposition of this period in Danish-German relations on the basis of 
these and many other documents, printed and in manuscript. They are published 
under the title, Den Danske Regering og Nordslesvigs Genforening med Dan- 
mark (Copenhagen, 1921-48)—in translation, The Danish Government and 
North Slesvig's Reunion with Denmark (see review, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXI 
[January, 1926], 320). The European tensions brought to the surface by the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 (Volume II of documents) and by the Congress of 
Berlin (Volume III) reveal motives and policies of leading international figures at 
the same time that they give added meaning to Danish-German relations. In the 
documentary volumes the letters and dispatches are printed in the language in 
which they were written—English, French, German, Italian or Swedish—and 
hence will be available to scholars who are interested in recent diplomatic history. 
The Danish sources for the Slesvig question per se began to appear shortly after 
the end of World War I under the editorship of Friis, with assistance from Bagge 
for the concluding volume, and they were published in a five-volume set under 
the title Det Nordslesvigske Spørgsmaal 1864-1879 (Copenhagen, 1921-46), with 
a separate index volume (see reviews, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXI, 320, and XXXIX 
[January, 1934], 371). This means that by 1949 historical investigators will have 
at their disposal not less than thirteen meaty volumes of authentic documents 
and expert commentary and interpretation with which to tackle the problem of 
Slesvig, Denmark, and Europe. Aage Friis’s Biblioteca Slesvigiana is indeed an 
impressive monument to the industry and intellectual integrity of a leading figure 
in Danish historiography. 


University of California at Los Angeles WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


EUROPA UND DIE DEUTSCHE FRAGE: BETRACHTUNGEN ÜBER 
DIE GESCHICHTLICHE EIGENART DES DEUTSCHEN STAATS- 
DENKENS. By Gerhard Ritter. (Munich: F. Bruckmann Verlag. 1948. Pp. 
208.) 


Tue reviewer feels somewhat uneasy when he opens a book with the title 
Europe and the German Question. This topic has so frequently been used to trans- 
form complicated issues of cause and effect into simple questions of morality and 
to make wrong generalizations on the basis of correctly observed individual facts 
that it invites the banal. But, fortunately, the book under review differs from 
the usual pattern of studies with this title; it is a brief history of German political 
thinking, and it refers to Europe only so far as to refute Western misconceptions 
about Germany. 

The polemic against what the author considers the Anglo-Saxon view of Ger- 
many is the most unsatisfactory part of the book. He regards as prevalent here 
those views which usually—although somewhat unjustly—are summarized as 
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“Vansittartism,” and he is hardly concerned with more penetrating criticisms 
based on investigations of German social developments, But even if one regards 
this as somewhat beside the point, there remains enough to make the reading of 
Professor Ritter’s book worth while. 

Of course, in his outline of German political thought, the author is on a well- 
trodden path. The book begins with a chapter on Lutheranism; it proceeds from 
there to the eighteenth century, and evaluates its outstanding ruler, Frederick the 
Great, thereby raising the issues of Prussianism and militarism. In a discussion of 
nationalism and realism, the pros and cons of German liberalism and of the Bis- 
marckian legacy are weighed, and the book ends with a long treatment of im- 
perialism and of the causes and consequences of the First World War as decisive 
in setting the stage for national socialism. 

The following discussions seem most interesting: the arguments against the 
thesis that there is a direct causal connection between Lutheranism and authori- 
tarianism, the suggestion that the intense study of the forerunners of nationalism 
has obfuscated the basic fact that nationalism became an important factor in Ger- 
man history only with the Napoleonic era, and the discussion of Bismarck’s 
significance for German history. The latter contains a brief but excellent sum- 
mary of the fateful consequences of Bismarck’s domestic and social policy; the 
contradictions of his diplomacy—of violence and moderation—are explained by 
the fact that he followed eighteenth century raison d’état principles in an age in 
which the determination of policy by a small homogeneous ruling group was be- 
coming an anachronism. 

In general, it can be stated that the reflections of the author are always inter- 
esting and stimulating. The reader, however, will not agree with all his statements. 
I mention here only one. In discussing the developments after the foundation of 
the Reich, the author denies that the unification made Prussia all-powerful in 
Germany; he supposes that Germany was steadily progressing toward a democratic 
and parliamentary regime and that the restless foreign policy of William II was 
not fundamentally determined by the necessity to escape unbearable and un- 
solvable inner tensions. I don’t think that the author adduces here many new 
arguments; the treatment of these problems is categoric rather than persuasive. 
This is somewhat characteristic of the whole book; it attempts to do more than 
is feasible in such small compass and in essay form. But to hold the author’s 
eagerness to state the German case too much against him and to criticize the book 
too sharply because one would prefer a better rounded and documented presen- 
tation, shows a lack of appreciation of the importance of initiating immediately 
serious scholarly discussions in Germany and of the difficulties against which 
scholarly production has to struggle there today. 


Bryn Mawr College FELIX GILBERT 
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DAS PERSÖNLICHE REGIMENT WILHELMS II: POLITISCHE GE- 
SCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN KAISERREICHES VON 1890 BIS 1914. 
By Erich Eyck. (Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1948. Pp. 814.) 


SrupEnts have too long waited for an adequate appraisal of Germany’s last 
kaiser. This substantial, skillfully written, often dramatic, and always interesting 
volume is much the best so far, and yet not altogether satisfying. The author 
shows a wide acquaintance with the best sources. His quotations are mainly 
from the various diplomatic documentary collections, Reichstag debates, and con- 
temporary memoirs and diaries, though he occasionally refers to the secondary 
accounts of Langer, Gooch, Oncken, B. E. Schmitt, and many others. He refrains 
from threshing over the straw of old controversies, and courageously sets forth the 
story as he sees it. 

The book is virtually a continuation of the author’s notable three-volume 
biography of Bismarck. It begins at the time of the Iron Chancellor’s dismissal, 
and says nothing of the kaiser’s formative early years, and little about his private 
life except to indicate how often he was off hunting or cruising at critical mo- 
ments when he might better have been in Berlin. It sticks closely to the theme in 
the title—the kaiser’s personal rule and influence, and consequent responsibility. 
It is a pretty damning picture, painted with more irony and scorn than indigna- 
tion or bitterness. The author makes great use of the kaiser’s impulsive marginal 
notes, but perhaps takes too seriously these unreflective, often foolish and con- 
tradictory, but sometimes shrewd impressions of the moment. Often the reader 
gets the feeling that this is more the brilliant indictment of a prosecuting attor- 
ney than the balanced account of an objective historian. For the sake of effect the 
author often uses italics in quoted passages where they do not occur in the original 
text, and sometimes omits, with dots, phrases which would modify or restrict the 
import of the quoted words. This is especially true in the last and least good 
chapter, where also seven of the footnote references are incorrect. 

In dealing with the crowded events of the momentous years from 1890 to 1914, 
Dr, Eyck has struck a happy balance between domestic politics and foreign affairs, 
but with greater emphasis on the latter where the kaiser’s influence was more dis- 
astrous. The longest chapters are rightly devoted to the three series of events that 
were most fatal for. Germany: the first Moroccan crisis, the annexation of Bosnia 
and the Daily Telegraph affair, and the final catastrophe. For the first Bülow was 
much more to blame than the kaiser, and the chancellor here, and through- 
out the book, is rightly blamed with great severity for his byzantine flattery of 
his master, his duplicity, his bad judgment in prestige politics, and his dependence 
upon his evil genius, Fritz von Holstein. Bethmann on the other hand receives due 
praise for his high character, sympathy for his impossible task, and condemnation 
for his failure to appreciate earlier the danger of the kaiser’s blank check to Aus- 
tria and the influence that would be exercised by Moltke. The overwhelming con- 
demnation of the kaiser and his generals in this final chapter is somewhat miti- 
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gated in the closing pages where the author indicates for the first time that the 
Russian militarists were about as bad. 

In the excellent though brief chapters on domestic issues the author gives a 
clear analysis of party politics and influence, and good characterizations of the 
leaders. He regrets that the German people did not, or could not, take advantage 
of the Daily Telegraph constitutional crisis to restrict the kaiser’s personal rule 
by insisting on parliamentary responsibility; since they did not do so, they are to 
blame for a system that had such disastrous consequences. 

As a final judgment on William II, Dr. Eyck paraphrases what Edward VII, 
if we are to believe Paléologue, said of his nephew to Delcassé in 1906: “He will 
unchain war, not by his own initiative, not out of warlike élan, but from—weak- 
ness.” 


Harvard University Sipney B. Fay 


STALIN AND GERMAN COMMUNISM: A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS 
OF THE STATE PARTY. By Ruth Fischer. With a Preface by Sidney B. 
Fay. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 687. $8.00.) 


t 

Rurs Fischer has written an imposing contribution to the understanding not 
enly of a significant chapter of recent history but also of problems which today 
gnaw at the vitals of the whole world. Indeed, any reader concerned for these 
problems is perforce thrown back and forth between the twenties and the forties 
as the major actors of the Communist drama embark upon their portentous roles. 

The three themes of the book—the history of the German Communist party, 
the struggles for power in the Soviet Union, and the fortunes of the Comintern— 
find their synthesis in the triumph of Stalin and his ruthless perversion of the 
Communist movement, and notably the German party no less than the Comin- 
tern, for personal and national Russian ends. The author takes her grim story to 
1929 and projects additional volumes for the later years. It is a richly informed 
chronicle illustrated by a whole treasury of details concerning Communism’s 
gropings and fights and maneuvers. It is, too, a veritable biographical dictionary 
of noted Communists, many of whom now either lie in the “State Party’s” exten- 
sive cemetery or suffer the perhaps less dignified fate of membership in the Social- 
ist Unity party of the Soviet Zone in Germany. 

This hefty volume rests on a solid foundation of documentary citation. It 
draws heavily too, of course, on the personal experiences of the author, who 
helped to found the Austrian Communist party, who early became a leader of the 
German party, and who rose to a place in the Comintern before her excommuni- 
cation in 1926. It is by no means, however, a book about Ruth Fischer. She ap- 
pears at times in the first person and at times in the third, but only as one of the 
many individuals involved in her panoramic story. She deals with her own role as 
dispassionately as with the others. There is no hint of the latter-day repentant 
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who seeks satisfaction in personal exhibitionism or who finds a new emotional 
security in some other kind of dogma. It is with impressive self-discipline and 
objectivity that she chronicles the misfortunes that befell her political faith and 
with it her personal life. 

The central thesis of the book is developed with a formidable array of coolly 
marshaled facts, yet the author is not without her strong conviction as to the 
harm which Stalin did to the cause of Communism, Her case against him, how- 
ever, is not a name-calling diatribe; it is rather a factual argument which is in 
substantial confirmation of the charges now frequently levied by informed per- 
sons beyond the pale of conformity. The author, in looking back after these two 
decades and more, is unable to associate herself unqualifiedly with any one of the 
Russian opponents of Stalin, but, in her conviction as to his misdeeds, it may be 
that she is disposed to idealize the realities and the potentialities on which he laid 
a crushing hand. 

She writes, for example, “German Communism . . . could have matured, 
could have exploded the fetters of inhibiting dogma, trade-union narrowness, and 
lack of realistic audacity, if the revolution in retreat in Russia had not added a 
new bridle” (p. 632). Yet actually, as the book appears through one individual 
pair of spectacles, its greatest importance is its demonstration that these things 
of which Ruth Fischer complains were inherent maladies. The Communism which 
she describes was so poor in intellectual content and so alien to the economic and 
political realities of Europe that the moral fervor which it commanded had no 
outlet except in dogmatic bickerings and confused flounderings in the sea of tac- 
tics. For such a state of things it is dificult to surmise any end result other than 
the emergence of a hard and ruthless man. 


Stanford University Davin Harris 


, THE GERMAN OPPOSITION TO HITLER. By Hans Rothfels, Professor of 
«Modern History at the University of Chicago. [The Humanist Library.] 
(Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Company. 1948. Pp. 172. $2.50.) 


Tuts tightly packed little volume should be required reading both for students 
of recent history and for anyone concerned with the contemporary European scene. 
It does not claim to be a history of the conspiracy against Hitler or even of the 
German resistance movement. Least of all is it the story of July 20, 1944, which is 
scarcely mentioned. But as an analysis of the forces and motivations that went 
into the making of the anti-Nazi front it is much the most impressive study that 
has appeared thus far. Professor Rothfels has painstakingly sifted the growing 

- mass of material that bears upon this problem and has been especially thorough 
in exploiting the rich periodical literature that has appeared in Germany during 
the last two years. His book is the first to approach a complete coverage of the 
many elements that made up the opposition to the Nazi regime. The movement 
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had such an infinity of ramifications that earlier writers had inclined to concen- 
trate on groups or tendencies with which they were most familiar and so to present 
a one-sided or even distorted picture. This has notably been true of such authors 
as were themselves involved in the conspiracy and thus were tempted to over- 
emphasize the elements or phases with which they had been associated, Pro- 
fessor Rothfels’ treatment slights only the Communist side of the opposition, not 
from inclination but simply because the material is inadequate. 

In chapter after chapter the book traces the political and social attitudes of the 
oppositionist chiefs and groups. Though opportunist and disgruntled elements 
moved into and out of the conspiratorial circle, all the principal leaders and 
their closest associates were remarkably high-minded men whose hatred of the 
regime derived largely from ethical and religious principles. Even leftist groups 
were seized by a religious fervor that represented a moral reaction against the in- 
decencies of Nazi rule. Long before the war there was willingness to recognize 
that the German people as a whole would have to bear some of the responsibility 
for Nazi crimes and the leading figures went to their deaths in the hope that their 
martyrdom would in some measure serve as an atonement. 

The author states the purpose of his study to have been the search for his- 
torical justice (p. 158) and disclaims any desire to present a defense for the Ger- 
man people or to plead extenuating circumstances in their behalf. Yet it is obvious 
that anyone who writes or speaks about the problem of the German opposition 
against Hitler must do so in awareness of its moral and political implications. 
Conversely, those concerned with policies determining the future of Germany 
cannot ignore the significance of this problem. The war leaders of the United 
States and Britain were sufficiently alive to this to betray embarrassment when 
information detrimental to the basic thesis on which they were developing their 
postwar German program was thrust upon them. In certain instances they even 
evaded the communication of such information or of requests for direction. For 
similar reasons a conspiracy of silence on this subject prevailed for a time after 
the war; in occupied Germany this even took the form of censorship. Happily 
we are now well beyond this stage. New government leaders less committed to 
the idea of a “hard 'peace” and concerned with the alignment of Germany with 
the Western European community may find it convenient to combat the carry- 
over of wartime attitudes by acknowledging the role of the German resistance. It 
is thus indicated that Professor Rothfels’ search for “historical justice” is in line 
with any trend toward “revisionism” that may spring up in the wake of the Sec- 
ond World War and represents a powerful thrust in that direction. 

Given the limited scope of the volume, only a few points might have been 
further amplified. The role of the Canaris circle of the Abwehr, which included 
in Oster one of the purest spirits of the opposition, probably deserved more at- 
tention. Further, it would have made for a better-rounded treatment to have 
analyzed at least briefly the motivation and role of the more obviously oppor- 
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tunist groups, much as these were on the periphery of the resistance. A very 
minor point is the omission of November, 1939, from the list of “psychological” 
moments that were squandered (p. 75). 

That Professor Rothfels did not attempt a more definitive work on the Ger- 
man opposition at this time is to be welcomed, for it was important to have this 
book now. Certainly he has contributed enormously toward providing the basis 
and the stimulus for further study of this problem. 


University of Minnesota Harorp C. Deursen 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK. By B. H. Liddell Hart. (New York: 
William Morrow and Company. 1948. Pp. xi, 308. $4.00.) 


Tue German generals who survived the war have been subjected to repeated 
interrogations. These interviews have been useful in filling in gaps and in helping 
‘to interpret captured German military documents. In an earlier book, Defeat in 
the West (New York, 1948), Milton Shulman has already described the German 
campaigns in western Europe as they appeared to Wehrmacht leaders. Captain 
Liddell Hart had one advantage over other interrogators; many of his prewar 
books were well known to captured German leaders. They talked to him without 
reservation and were eager to warn historians about basing their findings on the 
documents of Hitler’s staff alone. 

Captain Liddell Hart feels that it is historically false to charge the Wehrmacht 
with having helped Hitler to power. He also feels that the German General Staff 
has been falsely charged with having influenced Nazi policy decisions. In the 
early stages of the war OKH (Oberkommando des Heeres) enjoyed some free- 
dom in the execution phase of operations. This period lasted until the Russian 
campaign of 1941-42. After that OKW (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht), which 
meant Hitler, Keitel, and Jodl, assumed ever greater control of operational and 
even tactical matters. Naturally the surviving members of the General Staff feel 
that if they had been allowed to direct Germany’s military operations from 1941 
to 1945, they might have salvaged at least a stalemate. Few would quarrel with 
their contention that they could have made the Allied victory a much more costly 
achievement than it turned out to be. 

The experiences of Generals Tippelskirch (p. 189), Kleist (p. 213), and 
Henrici (p. 216) confirm Captain Liddell Hart’s belief in the power of the defen- 
sive-offensive to hold up greatly superior forces. All these men conducted defen- 
sive operations against the Red Army. One of them, General Henrici, insists that 
the odds of three-to-one, formerly considered necessary to insure the success of an 
offensive, should be raised to six-to-one under modern conditions. 

It is apparent that the author has reduced somewhat an estimation of Rom- 
mel’s “genius” which he made in an American periodical in 1946. This shows an 
admirable willingness to amend an earlier judgment in the light of fuller infor- 
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mation. He now feels that Field Marshal Erich von Manstein was probably “the 
ablest of all the German generals.” He attributes to Manstein the basic features of 
“Case Yellow,” the plan for defeating France. He is also favorably impressed with 
the military gifts and accomplishments of Rundstedt, Manteuffel, Blumentritt, and 
Henrici. He thinks that Hitler’s chief fault as a military leader lay in his refusal 
to cut losses after all chances of victory were gone. This accounts in part for the 
defeats of Moscow, El Alamein, Stalingrad, Tunisia, and Normandy. Hitler’s in- 
stinct for standing firm was correct in the winter war of 1941-42, but it led to 
disaster every time he repeated it after that. The failure of German leadership is 
attributed to a continuous tug of war in the area of command between the tal- 
ented amateurs of the Hitler-Rommel type and the professionals trained in gen- 
eral staff methods. 

Blumentritt’s account of the bomb plot of July 20, 1944, makes a contribution 
to that tangled subject. It is to be regretted that the author did not interview 
Kesselring, He might have had something important to say about the war in the 
Italian theater. There are misprints which the publisher should have caught on 
pages 189 and 290. At the time referred to (p. 83) the Technische Nothilfe was 
under the Ministry of the Interior rather than the Reichswehr. While appreciating 
the author’s emphasis on armor as a decisive factor in the German campaigns, 
the reviewer wishes that Captain Liddell Hart had succeeded in getting the 
generals to discuss with equal fullness the influence of the air arm on German 
victories and defeats. 


University of Missouri H. A. DEWEERD 


THE MARCH OF MUSCOVY: IVAN THE TERRIBLE AND THE 
GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 1400-1648. By Harold Lamb. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. vi, 309. $3.75.) 


For a professional historian to review a book like The March of Muscovy is 
not an experience from which embarrassment is altogether absent. Obviously, its 
topic is a period of Russian history. One has some difficulty to decide, however, 
whether it is a piece of fiction or a piece of historical narration. What criterion 
to apply to the book certainly depends on this decision. If it is fiction, considera- 
tion of its literary values is more important than the degree to which it reflects 
historical truth; if it is a piece of historical writing, it should, first of all, be truth- 
ful. Unfortunately, a few pages are enough for the reader to see that it is not a 
literary masterpiece, and, when one looks for the familiar historical picture of the 
period, it is not to be found either. With a feeling of frustration, the historian 
concludes that, both in form and content, what dominates this book is an atmos- 
phere of confusion. 

The book contains six chapters, an acknowledgment (actually a surprisingly 
good bibliography), and an index, In spite of the prominence given in the title to 
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the spectacular person of Ivan the Terrible, only one chapter out of six is devoted 
to this first tsar of Muscovy (80 pages only out of 292 pages of narration!). Sur- 
prisingly enough, this narration actually begins with 1200 a.D., though 1400 is 
mentioned as a beginning of “The March of Muscovy” on the title page. After 
having read the first chapter carrying the story to the Tatar invasion of 1238, one 
begins to wonder, however, whether from the author’s point of view chronology 
matters in this early period of Russian history. In order to describe “Moscow, 
the Land and the People in the Year 1200 a.b.” (title of the first chapter), Mr. 
Lamb draws extensively on sources for a much earlier period, such as Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus and the Primary Chronicle. These documents refer to a life not 
only chronologically but geographically different, a fact the author seems to ig- 
nore. This lack of discrimination greatly increases, when “the early folk epic, the 
Word of Igor’s Arming” is used by Mr. Lamb in order to describe “the people 
of the rivers.” This epic deals with a region bordering on the Azov Sea—far away 
from Moscow; it deals with people, events, and institutions of a quite different , 
Russia, the pre-Muscovite Russia: never mind, Mr. Lamb uses this epic in order 
to describe his Moscow land! 

This is only one example of many. What is true with regard to chronology 
applies also to terminology. There are distortions of spelling such as grozdniy in- 
stead of grozniy (I make concessions to the author’s system of transliteration in 
spelling this adjective meaning “terrible”), or nemschi instead of nemtsi (again 
a concession!) meaning “foreigners” (or, more specifically, foreigners speaking a 
Germanic language). These distortions are not the most important errors, how- 
ever. There are incongruities of interpretation: Why does the same grozdniy 
become “master of the family,’ a noun, not an adjective, on p. 112? Why is 
oprichniki translated as “the surrounders” and not simply “people of the oprich- 
nina,” a word meaning “reserve,” i. e., land becoming the tsar’s reserve, etc. etc.? 
Where did Mr. Lamb find Saint-Vladimir defined as Vladimir the Splendid (p. 
18)? or that Tsaritsyn (now Stalingrad)—the author spells it Saritsyn—means 
Gold Point? , 

There are many unexpected things and statements in this book. On account 
of the customary separation of the sexes in public life and the wearing of beards 
by men, Muscovite society is accused of having “a taint of homosexuality” (p. 113). 
The “heavily bearded” great boyars “have their heads shaven like Tatars or 
monks” (p. 80) (is this a confusion with the Zaporogian Cossacks?). The Keshi, 
the male hairy genius of the forest, becomes a “seductive eastern lorelei” “enticing 
human beings to death in quagmires” (p. 15). And so on, and so on. 

Why, with so many good historical sources at his disposal (and they are abun- 
dantly quoted, these quotations being the best feature of the book) has Mr. Lamb 
deviated so strongly from historical reality? He seems to admire such historians 
as Kliuchevsky, and he might have learned from them more caution and criticism. 
But of all components of the human psyche, imagination appeals to the author of 
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The March of Muscovy more than anything else, and it has carried him un- 
doubtedly too far. Outside of his narration he shows circumspection: his foot- 
notes, with a few exceptions, are good and well balanced. What a pity that he did 
not use the same approach in the main text of his book! 


Cornell University Marc SZEFTEL 


FORCED LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By David ]. Dallin and Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. xv, 331. $3.75.) 


Tue literature on forced labor in Soviet Russia is now considerable, and it is 
constantly growing. This is not surprising, for the “corrective labor camps” leave 
in the bodies and souls of those of their former inmates who come back to liberty 
outside of Russia such burning marks that they feel an overwhelming necessity 
to tell their sufferings to the world. This literature is based mainly on personal 
experiences, a fact which gives some of these narratives an air of poignant truth 
which stays with the reader a long time after he has closed the book. 

The present volume does not belong to this category; it is not the result of per- 
sonal experience. Nevertheless, it strikes the reader with forcefulness, for it reflects 
a personal conviction strongly expressed. Both Mr. Dallin and Mr. Nikolaevsky 
represent a political tendency of extreme intransigence with regard to the Soviet 
system. They belong to the second generation of Russian Menshevism, the gen- 
eration which came to prominence after the October Revolution. Ever since they 
left Russia, they have continued the same political action against the regime which 
in 1917 became the great obstacle between them and the Russian workers, to 
whom they would like to preach the Marxian doctrine according to their own 
Menshevik creed. The events in their own country did not, however, stop the 
activity of this group; forced to become a general staff without an army, they have 
devoted themselves to a critical analysis of all aspects of the Soviet regime ac- 
cording to the same principles they were defending before 1917 within the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Workers party against their ideological contradictors, the 
Bolsheviks, whom October, 1917, transformed into Communists. It is the con- 
tinuation, outside of Russia, of the old debate begun in Russia itself before the 
Revolution, and in this debate, the problem, very often, appears in the same 
Marxian terms, 

Forced Labor in Soviet Russia belongs to this debate, and one perceives it in 
the undertones of the argumentation of the authors, whether they present the 
Soviet system as a society based on a new form of slavery, the laborers of the 
camps being “one of the main classes in Soviet Russia’s social structure” (p. 87) 
or when Marx and Engels are quoted on the essence of slavery and its shadowy 
aspects (p. 99). It is a political book, first of all, but this political character does 
not detract from the great amount of truth it contains in its documentation, even 
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if it does not allow the authors to explain ie: the phenomenon with which they 
are dealing so extensively. 

The book consists of two parts. In the first one, the corrective labor system is 
described and analyzed as it appears “in our time.” In the second part its origin 
and growth are studied, from 1919 to 1947. The testimonies of victims are there, 
and it would be unfair to question their validity. From this documentation it is 
concluded that extensive forced labor is being used by the Soviet government. 
How extensive? The authors’ estimates go as far as five to six million for 1937 
(the year of spectacular purges) and ten to twelve million for 1940, “a class more 
numerous and economically no less important than that of free workers in in- 
dustry” (p. 87). In a letter to the editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
February 7, 1948, Mr. Dallin defends these figures as the very minimum: “only 
consistent fellow-travellers consider it too high,” to quote him literally. Professor 
N. S. Timashev, whose anti-Communist attitude cannot be suspected, arrives, 
however, at a much lower figure, that of 3.3 million for 1937. It is still an enormous 
figure, and it represents an appalling phenomenon! (“The Post-War Population of 
the Soviet Union,” American Journal of Sociology, September, 1948, p. 150). 

The authors make historical parallels taken mostly from ancient history, and 
in the last chapter of the book they look for historical precedents in the Russian 
pre-Revolutionary past in order to establish the ancestry of Soviet forced labor. 
These historical analogies are the weakest part of the book, and they decrease its 
unquestionable value. Do the authors really imply that the Soviet economy is 
based primarily on manual labor, or that in imperial Russia (and as far as 1917) 
economic life was dependent on convict labor? Both analogies obviously are 
faulty: the ancient world did not know any mechanized industry, and Old Rus- 
sia did not utilize large masses of forced manual labor after 1861; Soviet Russia’s 
economic life is based on both. And here is the crux of the problem, surprisingly 
enough not noticed by the authors, who, however, came close to it in chapter v. 
Is not a vast utilization of forced manual labor the result of the stage of indus- 
trialization in which Soviet Russia finds itself at the present time? Were Russia 
a “capitalist” country, manual labor for such enterprises as digging canals, build- 
ing roads, etc., would simply be available on the basis of freedom; but in a 
planned economy, with a “right to work,” how is it possible to find the incen- 
tives which will direct workers, freely, toward unpleasant and underpaid sectors 
of industrial activity? And there is not enough machinery to reduce the necessity 
of such manual labor. The result is compulsion with all its disregard for human 
dignity. It remains to speculate whether use of manual labor for these purposes 
will not decrease in the U. S. S. R. with the progress of industrialization, as it cer- 
tainly did in industrial societies based on private enterprise. 

The connection of the corrective labor camp system with the absence of basic 
freedoms in Soviet Russia is very well brought out in the book. For us this is the 
most important aspect of the whole problem. If “due process of law,” personal in- 
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violability, and freedom of opinion were a part of Soviet institutions, denial of 
freedom combined with compulsion to work would be an impossibility, at least 
with regard to the political offenders who are so numerous among the inmates of 
the labor camps. 


Cornell University Marc SZEFTEL 


THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. By Ferenc Nagy, For- 
mer Premier of Hungary. Translated by Stephen K. Swift. (New York: Mac- 
` millan Company. 1948. Pp. 461. $6.00.) 


Tue relatively short period since the end of World War II has seen events in 
southeastern Europe which seem to have been decisive for the future of ex-enemy 
countries in that area. The Western democracies, having fought the war in alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union, were unprepared psychologically for a good many 
months to assess the ruthless realism of Soviet power politics applied to the small 
countries of southeastern Europe. On the other hand, the non-Communist lead- 
ers in the ex-enemy states were slow to overcome the stunning effects of defeat in 
the war. Consequently, those leaders failed to understand that, by accepting the 
assiduously propagated idea of local Communist parties which identified those 
parties with the Soviet conqueror, they prevented themselves from offering suc- 
cessful resistance to Communist penetration while disclaiming any desire not to 
maintain the most neighborly relations with the Soviet Union. Thus, until it was 
too late, the non-Communist leaders made no special effort to enlist the support 
of public opinion in the Western world which once had the power, had it under- 
stood the issue and chosen to use its power, to redress the balance in favor of self- 
determination. Not until it was too late to do this in many countries did the ex- 
perience gained open the eyes of the Western world to the necessities which called 
forth the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 

Conspicuous among such non-Communist leaders was Ferenc Nagy, prime 
minister of Hungary from January, 1946, until June, 1947, who in the present 
book describes from his own knowledge the significant events and personalities 
with which he had to deal. As a leading journalist and spokesman for the peasant 
masses from which he sprang, Nagy early became a member of the Smallholders 
party and of its parliamentary group which fought feudalism during the Horthy 
regime (p. 22) when the peasant representatives did not realize that they would 
later have to struggle against two great imperialistic ideologies: Nazism and Com- 
munism (p. 24). 

Following the setting up in 1944 of a provisional government in Hungary on 
the basis of an arbitrary coalition of the Smallholders party with the Social Demo- 
crats, the Communists, and the minor Peasants party, an armistice was concluded 
with the Allied Powers in January, 1945, and the slow work of reconstruction 
was undertaken. In November of that year a free general election was marked by 
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the sweeping victory of the Smallholders. The newly elected national assembly 
promptly set aside the ancient monarchy and established the Hungarian Republic. 
In January, 1946, Nagy reluctantly accepted the premiership but on the insistence 
of Marshal Voroshilov, chairman of the Allied Control Commission, the coalition 
principle was retained (p. 159). Likewise, under the marshal’s pressure, the vital 
ministry of the interior was assigned to the Communists (p. 163). 

Nagy’s administration as prime minister was based on the belief that the 
Soviet standpoint would be decisive at the peace conference and consequently he 
must do everything to insure Soviet indulgence; unless co-operation with the Com- 
munists and internal peace were preserved, Hungary in a state of revolution 
would not be considered fit to sign the treaty, while postponement of peace and 
extension of the Soviet military occupation “would mean catastrophe” (p. 250). 

“The Hungarian peasants were the largest truly democratic group in all south- 
eastern Europe, one that could not be swayed by any form of extremism and 
could be depended upon to resist all dictatorships” (p. 285). The Soviet authori- 
ties and the Communist party, having realized this fact by the fall of 1946, de- 
termined to eliminate the marked difference in this respect between Hungary 
and her southeastern neighbors by turning against the majority Smallholders 
party every subversive weapon in their arsenal (p. 291). 

The principal such weapon used was a charge of “conspiracy” against the Re- 
public, brought by the Communist minister of interior and his political police 
against certain individuals and soon broadened skillfully to discredit the Small- 
holders party (pp. 331 ff.). Direct interference by Soviet military and diplomatic 
agents in the procedure of investigation, ostensibly in the hands of Hungarian 
authorities, led to alleged incrimination of the prime minister himself and re- 
sulted at the end of May, 1947, in his resignation while on vacation in Switzer- 
land (pp. 409, 417). Promptly thereafter the fate of the completely mutilated 
Smallholders party became that of a “pitiable minority subsisting within the now 
misnamed coalition” (p. 441). 

Throughout the period of Nagy’s premiership the impact of global politics 
was immediately felt in southeastern Europe (p. 381). “The Soviet Union, striv- 
ing to insure its own security in southeastern Europe, and having no confidence 
in any organization outside the Communist party, would use every means to 
strengthen the Communist party” (p. 382). 

Originally written in Hungarian, this book comes to us in an English version 
which seems to be accurate and idiomatic. The work reflects the qualities of the 
author, an experienced newspaper editor and a man whose strong personality 
is evidently tinged with the engaging credulity of the peasant that was, at 
least in part, the undoing of the political leader. When Mr. Nagy left Hungary 
on the short vacation which was to end in exile, he took with him no papers or 
documents (p. 407), which doubtless accounts for the somewhat discontinuous 
effect of the narrative in some parts of the book but makes it no less readable. This 
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fact may also account for superficial treatment of important aspects of Hungary’s 
international situation, especially with reference to the United States. 

Professor Roy Nichols has argued cogently in the pages of the American His- 
torical Review that the basis of historical study should be people; on this theory 
Mr. Nagy's book provides a first-rate example of primary historical writing. 


George Washington University H. F. ARTHUR SCHOENFELD 


Far Eastern History 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST. By David J. Dallin. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 398. $5.00.) 


One of the most important questions confronting the makers of American 
foreign policy today is, and has been, that of the nature of national Communist 
parties and of their relationship to the Soviet Union. In the Far East this ques- 
tion is posed primarily in connection with the Chinese Communist party which 
now threatens to assume control of all of China. Is it, as some argue, immediately 
a party of agrarian reform which may be expected to develop its long-run pro- 
gram on the basis of an independent, essentially nationalist and Chinese, analysis 
of the problem of political, social, and economic development? Or, as others 
claim, is it to be viewed as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy? 

Professor Dallin, in his Soviet Russia and the Far East, which is the first really 
extensive study of the question in its postwar aspects, supports the second point of 
view. His book, which covers the period from 1931 to 1948, deals with more than 
China, except as one defines China territorially as being the nineteenth century 
Manchu Empire. Soviet policy toward, and its relationship with, Sinkiang, Tannu 
Tuva, Outer and Inner Mongolia, Korea, and Manchuria, is examined as well as 
that involving China and Japan. Approximately half the book is devoted to the 
developments of the war and postwar years. 

In each of the countries or provinces dealt with the author finds the same 
strategic pattern, with tactics modified and adjusted to the situation existing at 
different times and in different places. The ultimate aim was the projection of 
Soviet power over the Far East. With the ebb and flow of power between Japan, 
the United States, and the Soviet Union, affected by changes in the circumstances 
of European politics, the tactics employed involved: (1) appeasement of Japan and 
of Kuomintang China on occasion; and (2) commitments, not always lived up to, 
to the United States; as well as, (3) on appropriate occasions the use of pressure. 
Concepts such as “independence,” “sovereignty,” and “integrity” were employed 
against the “imperialist” powers supporting such regimes as that of the Kuomin- 
tang in China. When necessary, because confronted with superior power, the 
Soviet Union followed policies which apparently sacrificed the interests of the local 
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Communist party. On their side, the local Communist parties sometimes “pro- 
claimed proudly and publicly the ties that bound them to Moscow; at other times 
they preferred to parade as ‘independent’ and ‘nationalist’ forces, Actually, they 
at no time ceased to function as an arm of Soviet international activities” (p. iv). 
Otherwise, Professor Dallin might properly have added, as nationalist (even 
though Communist) parties, they might well have taken up positions of national 
self-defense against the Soviet Union on the occasions when its interests dictated 
a sacrifice of theirs, and of the country over which they were seeking control. 

Professor Dallin’s point of view is, on the whole, carefully documented in his 
book. While some of his conclusions, such as those expressed with respect to the į 
extent of Russian control over the selection of the leaders of the Chinese Com- ' 
munist party—for example, Mao Tse-tung (pp. 104 ff.)—are inferential and 
thus not directly documented, the fact of relationship (which has sometimes been { 
denied) between Moscow and the Chinese Communists throughout the entire | 
period of the study is documented both from Soviet and Chinese sources, It is this ¡ 
documentation, as well as the carefulness of the analysis, which makes this both 
an important and a timely study. Until comparable evidence to the contrary has 
been as well assembled and as ably presented in support of the other point of 
view, Professor Dallin's conclusions as to Soviet policy, and the utilization of 
local Communist parties as its instruments, must be accepted. 


University of Cincinnati . HaroLo M. Vinacke 


GANDHI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Translated from the original in Gujarati by 
Mahadev Desai, (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 640. $5.00.) 


Ganput calls this book the story of his experiments in the spiritual field which 
were the source of his power in the political field: his sole desire was to obtain re- 
lease from rebirth and death, ż. e., nirvana, absorption into the All-Soul the only 
existent entity.(He declares that he was not trying to show his own goodaess but 
many westerners will find it hard.to avoid that conclusion. He was a man of 
spiritual vision but it seems that at times he did not realize the intensity of Moslem 
religious belief and therefore did not realize the intensity of the Moslem opposi- 
tion led by Jinnah, who holds that India is two nations, Hindu and Moslem: to 
Jinnah those two words are full of religious significance and upon them are re- 
flections of the Moslem belief in a sensuous paradise to be won by killing any non] 
Moslem, and the Hindu belief that even the shadow of an outcaste pollutes 
Hindu. 

In the introduction Gandhi insists that his only aim is to help any who are 
seeking the way of truth: that his “purpose is to describe experiments in the 
science of Satyagraha.” He asserts his firm belief that God is the whole of reality: 
this is the idealistic monism which is characteristic of much of Hindu philosophy. 

He practiced law in Bombay and later went to Natal where he had some suc- 
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cess but felt much aggrieved when a judge made him remove his turban in court. 

In 1906 he took the brahmacarya vow, the perfect observance of which assures 

absorption into the All-Soul: that is salvation. 

In South Africa he became interested in theosophy, let his life insurance lapse, 
lost money on a loan: but he found satisfaction in mud baths, became convinced 
that man needs no milk after mother’s milk but should live on sun-baked fruits 

+ and nuts. He got sick and compromised on goat’s milk because he wanted to live: 
but he nursed the sick in an epidemic of black plague and was immune. 

In hospital service during the First World War, he took sick and gave up’ 
drinking milk. Back in India he was warmly received, and because he regularly 

. traveled third class he had to be with passengers who were rude, dirty, and selfish. 
About this time he made clear his dislike of the great faults of the caste system 
whose rules and regulations he was frequently breaking. 

+ Part IV tells more about his life in South Africa at the time of the Boer War: 
‘he had gone there to practice law and was soon in charge of the Indian Opinion 
Press at Durban. Here, as often, he was cherishing the idea of doing manual labor 
and of dispensing with the services of a physician, but later he admitted that his 
experiments involved risks. Chapter xxvi tells of the birth of satyagraha, passive 
resistance with broader implications, such as eating only to maintain the body, 
not to please the palate. 

In"1914 he went back to India via London where he was much impressed by 
the women’s work, and after some self-examination he joined in noncombatant 
activities although he regarded such as much wrong as fighting. He returned to 
India, where he became more and more concerned about the coming of satya- 
graha, Difficulties of third-class passengers on railroads worried him, but their 
ignorance and dirty selfishness is admitted as partly responsible. He would not 
- wear the sacred thread but followed some other practices of similar sort. In 1915 
he founded the Ashram at Ahmedabad: and soon thereafter was begun that civil 

disobedience for which the provocations came from the government and the re- 

action from the Hindus. The events of the last twenty-five years are not recorded; 
but it.seems that his influence now that he is dead is greater than when: he lived. 


a 


West Hartford, Connecticut LeRoy C. Barrer 


American History 


SEEDS OF LIBERTY: THE GENESIS OF THE AMERICAN MIND. By 
Max Savelle. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. xix, 587, xxxi. $6.50.) 


One of the most notable aspects of recent historical writing has been the effort 
to interpret the past of the American people in terms of their collective “mind” 
or “thought.” Beginning with Riley’s American Thought in 1923 and Parrington's 
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The Colonial Mind in 1927, we have had a succession of books by Schneider, 
Miller, Gabriel, Curti, and others on such topics as “the Puritan mind,” “the New 
England mind,” “the American mind,” and “American thought.” Some of these 
writers have dealt with their subjects almost exclusively in terms of the minds of a 
few outstanding individuals; others have given these intellectual mountain peaks 
merely passing attention, preferring to dwell on the broader plateaus of general, 
popular thought and attitude. Professor Savelle belongs somewhere between the 
two extremes. What he has undertaken is an interpretation of the cultural pattern 
of the generation preceding the American Revolution by an examination of the 
thought of “every important figure who flourished in the period between 1740 and 
1760,” when “the pattern of American culture was approaching maturity.” 

Such a project has involved a vast amount of reading on a wide variety of 
subjects. Successive chapters deal with religion; Newtonian science; philosophy; 
economic, social, and political thought; literature; painting and architecture; music; 
and patriotism. Each chapter begins with a treatment of the background of thought 
in England, the Continent, and the early colonies. Then follows an analysis of 
the thinking of the more articulate members of the pre-Revolutionary generation 
and of others of a slightly earlier or later date who may yet be considered repre- 
sentative of the mid-eighteenth century. In this way it is possible to emphasize the 
changes in thinking which took place as a result of the new environment and the 
development of American society. The author incorporates a great deal of direct 
quotation for the purpose of letting “the mind of the eighteenth-century Americans 
speak for itself, and present, as it were, its own historical evidence.” The advantage 
of this method for the serious student is considerable, but it does not make for easy 
reading. ; 

For the most part, the author successfully avoids the danger of suggesting that 
the American “mind” of this period was a unitary thing and that all mid-eighteenth 
century colonials thought alike. He points out the differences in intellectual herit- 
age of various groups of Americans and sometimes suggests, sometimes empha- 
sizes, the divergent views which many of them held in consequence of differences 
in background, environment, or status, Yet the author holds that the similarities 
in thought were more important than the differences. By 1750 or thereabouts the 
Americans, whether they knew it or not, were culturally one people, and their 
great common denominator was freedom. The experience of the previous century 
had been that of an intellectual revolution, during which most of the old sere 
types of thought had been cast aside and a new, more fluid, more rational culture 
had emerged. “Seeds of liberty” had been planted which have characterized Ameri- 
` can society ever since. This interpretation is stimulating and thought-provoking, 
but the strong emphasis on the concept of freedom may tempt the unwary into 
reading back into the mid-eighteenth century ideas of economic independence, 
political democracy, religious liberty, and personal equality which did not attain 
real dominance in American thinking until at least one, and perhaps two or three, 
generations later. 
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The final chapter is the author’s best. In it he studies the evolution of patriotic 
feeling in America. After briefly discussing the emergence of the sentiment of 
nationalism in Western civilization, especially in England, he analyzes the loyalty 
of the colonists, as Britons, to the mother country. He then describes the local 

. Patriotism of the Americans and their loyalty to their individual provinces or sec- 
tions. Finally he traces the slow evolution of an “American” loyalty and the 
emergence of an American national feeling, which sought, unsuccessfully how- 
ever, to find self-expression within the framework of the British Empire. No one 
has treated of this subject before so thoroughly or so well. Although presented 
only as the culminating topic of the book, this study of colonial loyalties is in it- 
self a contribution of first-rate significance to an understanding of the final phase 
of American colonial history. 


Yale University Leonard W. LABAREE 


CONSERVATISM IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY. By Leonard Woods 
) Labaree, Farnam Professor of History, Yale University. (New York: New 
York University Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 182. $3.75.) - 


This little volume is made up of the Phelps Lectures which Professor Labaree 
delivered in 1947 at New York University. The subject—the role of conservatism 
in the century before the Declaration of Independence—has been dealt with tan- 
gentially, of course, by virtually all writers on early American history. Except for 
some illustrations and for some interesting interpretations, Professor Labaree’s 
picture of conservatism, defined as “an attitude of mind that tends to promote 
resistance to change,” does not differ essentially from that found in the writings 
of Morison, Wright, Miller, Wertenbaker, Nettels, Savelle, and others. Yet in the 
very choice of conservatism as his central theme Professor Labaree has called at- 
tention to a factor too frequently overlooked by American historians. 

No brief notice can do justice to the well-chosen illustrations which give life 
to the discussions of ruling families, plantation and countinghouse, pulpit and 

. broadcloth, education and social theory, the idea of a balanced government, and 
the Tory mind itself. Many of the illustrations, to be sure, come from fairly 
familiar sources, and monographs have been intelligently used; but the choice of 
illustrations suggests the qualifications, the variables, the nuances in the con- 
ervative mind, 

One can accept on a common sense basis Professor Labaree’s contention re- 
garding the negative and positive contributions of conservatives without being en- 
tirely convinced that he has demonstrated “that the relative stability and continued 
growth of American society owes much to the influence of the conservative leaders 

_ of the colonial and Revolutionary periods.” It is not quite clear precisely how 
these leaders, by insisting that the new theories of economic opportunity and of 
social, political, and religious equality be properly tested before being put into 
practice, contributed unintentionally to the ultimate long-range transformation 
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of American society. Professor Labaree would certainly agree that other factors 
also did so, and we still are not clear in just what proportions the varied con- 
tributors to that transformation made their contributions. In another sphere, it is 
certainly true, as Professor Labaree maintains, that American culture owes an 
incalculable debt to the conservatives who introduced books, patronized science, . 
improved taste in architecture, and demonstrated the art of living graciously. 

In view of the growing tendency in the teaching of American history to neg- 
lect the early period it is to be hoped that these interesting and valuable essays 
may be widely used as supplementary reading. They would certainly win friends 
for colonial history. The synthesis itself, moreover, is valuable to scholars by 
bringing together a large body of material, by presenting it succinctly, and by 
interpreting it thoughtfully. 








University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION AND THE MEN WHO 
MADE IT. By Richard Hofstadter. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. 
xi, 378, xviii. $4.00.) 


Porrricaz history, well on its way to the scrap heap two decades ago, has been 
undergoing a renaissance. Cross-fertilization with intellectual history has pro- 
duced a harvest of insights indispensable to both. As intellectual history has gained 
relevance by a more complex understanding of the relationship between ideas and 
social change, so political history has been rescued from sterility and restored to 
its proper role as the medium for registering society’s unending enterprise of ac- 
commodation to change. Mr. Richard Hofstadter’s brilliant book The American - 
Political Tradition is an altogether admirable product of the new political history. 

The American Political Tradition is primarily a series of revaluations of 
American political leaders from the Founding Fathers to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Hofstadter brings to this task the full apparatus of critical scholarship; 
but, more important, he brings a wide knowledge of political and economic 
theory, a genuinely cultivated and reflective mind, a sensitive understanding of 
personal motives and dilemmas, and a deft literary style. His estimates are fresh 
and original, shaped by requirements neither of myth nor of debunking. The 
essays on Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson are perhaps the best, although the two, 
contemporary portraits—Hoover and Franklin Roosevelt—are both witty and il 
luminating. 

The title of the book is a bit misleading, since the weight of the text is much 
more on the men who made the American political tradition than on that tradi- 
tion itself. Indeed, one cannot escape a feeling of perfunctoriness about the in- 
troduction, as if it were tacked on at the last moment to supply some warrant to 
the title. Mr. Hofstadter has clearly not given the same full and critical attention 
to the question of the American political tradition that he gave to the subjects of 
his various essays. In general, he holds (at least in his introduction) to that new 
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school which prefers to emphasize “the common climate of American opinion” 
rather than the differences. As the tendency of Mr. Gabriel’s work is to reduce the 
profusion of American democratic thought to certain uniform doctrines about 
the moral law, the free individual and the mission of America, as Mr. Dorfman 
seems at times to imply that all American economic thinkers thought substantially 
the same thing, so Mr. Hofstadter in his introduction happily resolves American 
political conflict into a shared belief “in the rights of property, the philosophy of 
economic individualism, the value of competition.” 

One is almost tempted to ask why he did not add God, home, and mother, in 
which our political leaders doubtless also shared a belief. There is, of course, some 
merit in this viewpoint; it serves as a valuable corrective for any who would 
suppose that American history has been a series of profound and convulsive con- 
flicts. But, as you may not see the forest for the trees, so you may run the danger 
of not seeing the trees for the forest; and the historian must strike some balance. 
The rest of Mr. Hofstadter’s book, it seems to me, renders his introduction, not 
false (because what he says is perfectly true), but somewhat irrelevant. The crisis 
in the middle of the twentieth century may lead us in principle to talk broadly 
about the great unities of our past; but they fortunately do not lead Mr. Hof- 
stadter as a historian to confuse Franklin D. Roosevelt with Herbert Hoover. 

The slighting of the conservative strain also leads to some foreshortening of 
the American political tradition. Neither the profundities of John C. Calhoun nor 
the fatuities of Herbert Hoover can be accepted as representative of the best of 
American conservatism; and the essay on Theodore Roosevelt seems to me a 
somewhat routine brush-off of a man who might well be re-examined in the light 
of a great attempt to restore responsibility to American conservatism. There is no 
essay on Alexander Hamilton nor on Marshall, no treatment of Hughes, Stimson, 
or Willkie. This strain of public responsibility has doubtless been recessive within 
the conservative field; yet the reasons for its appearance or nonappearance are 
essential, I would think, to an understanding of the American political tradition. 

I regret, too, that Mr. Hofstadter permitted his publishers to argue him into 
dropping all footnotes. But in most respects The American Political Tradition 
is an important and refreshing work. It more than fulfills the high promise of 
Mr. Hofstadter’s earlier work on Social Darwinism and signals the appearance 
of a new talent of first-rate ability in the writing of American history. 


Harvard University ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: A COMMENTARY AND AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By Harold ]. Laski. (New York: Viking Press. 1948. Pp. x, 


785. $6.50.) 
Proressor Laski's most recent tour de force of the American scene should 


suffice to convince even the most skeptical of his ability to write one truly sig- 
nificant and penetrating book. On the basis of this latest evidence, unfortunately, 
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it becomes increasingly clear that Laski’s one significant and penetrating book is 
still his Grammar of Politics, published twenty-two years ago. 

That goodly company which reads as a matter of course everything Laski 
writes, even the fairly lightweight peregrinations into which his political pamph- 
leteering sometimes leads him, will find in The American Democracy that he has 
lost none of his wit nor flair for forceful exposition, and that his sonorous rhetoric 
abides with him yet. Despite its intolerable length and at times intensely tedious 
repetitiousness, the book is extraordinarily readable, immensely learned, and bril- 
liantly encyclopedic in its analysis of American politics, culture, and society. It is, 
alas, not Laski’s unassailable position as the ranking litterateur among contem- 
porary students of political science that is skidding dangerously, but something 
far more fundamental—the integrity of his value judgments and the coherence 
of his intellectual processes. He appears, in short, a profoundly confused man. 

The volume is organized in fourteen sprightly and attractively titled chapters. 
Laski gives us about seventy pages on American traditions and the spirit of 
America, a hundred pages on political institutions, a hundred pages on business 
and labor, two hundred pages on American religion, education, and culture, forty 
pages on our minority problems, seventy pages on America as a world power, 
fifty pages on the professions in America, a hundred pages on the press, movies, 
and radio, and fifty pages on “Americanism as a Principle of Civilization.” All 
of the chapters, however, have the same major premise—the perfidy of capitalism. 

The underlying intellectual confusion which permeates every chapter of the 
book seems to derive from two circumstances. In the first place, Laski’s thesis 
involves a fairly doctrinaire attempt to apply the .value judgments of Marxist 
theory to American social, economic, and political institutions and practices. 
Starting with the monolithic assumption that private ownership is bad and public 
ownership is good, and disregarding the moral and political complications which 
have attended the development of Marxism as a power system, Laski proceeds to 
an analysis of American institutions in which the facts he is honest enough to ad- 
duce controvert at almost every point the thesis to which he clings. To anyone 
with as much sense of form as Harold Laski possesses, this is bound to be a har- 
rowing ordeal. 

In the second place, although some omissions are inevitable in so large an 
undertaking and much latitude must be accorded the author in his appraisal of 
factors in the American scene, too many important things are left out, and to 
many significant things are brushed off or placed in wrong perspective. The enor- 
mous changes which have been wrought in American life through planning and 
conservation are ignored. American farmers will be interested to know that Laski 
regards them primarily as a “minority group” problem. The author’s knowledge 
and understanding of developments in urban government in America is de mini- 
mis. He pigeonholes council-manager government as a “pill to cure an earth- 
quake,” ignoring the fact that over twenty per cent of our urban population lives 
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under council-manager government, and that there have been more than 150 new 
adoptions of the plan in the last two years. Similar omissions in failing to rec- 
ognize the impact of the social sciences on American politics, economics, and cul- 
ture, and the influence of women in America are equally remarkable. American 
historians will be enchanted with Laski’s comparison of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Lenin and his successors, and Wall Street will be reassured to learn that the 
professor regards F.D.R.’s “New Deal” ideas as very small beer indeed. 

All in all, The American Democracy is well worth reading, although D. W. 
Brogan’s The American Character does the job in a fourth of the space and comes 
much closer to getting it right. 


University of Virginia RowLanp EGGER 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: A BIOGRAPHY, By Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Volumes I and Il, YOUNG WASHINGTON. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 549; vi, 464. $15.00.) 


TRAVELING an unfamiliar century in his pursuit of its greatest character, Free- 
man displays the qualities of the very great biographer that he is. These two 
volumes of a projected six-volume life of Washington fall into an assured and 
high place among the many volumes written on colonial America. 

Acclimated to the ways of less careful biographers, the professional historian 
will welcome Freeman’s employment of scholarly apparatus and techniques. His 
quest for facts and nothing but facts shames the most persistent digger ever to 
come from a graduate school. Another writer would doubtless have omitted the 
often dull intricacies of the Fairfax grant, which Freeman, the ‘first to unravel 
them, spreads out in an eighty-page appendix. And few authors would have de- 
liberately almost lost sight of Washington in describing, in hitherto unapproached 
detail, Virginian society and institutions of the 1740’s. This laborious patience 
in hounding a story to its lair is, after all, the hallmark of the good historian and 
good reporter both. Only a few errors, unavoidable in a work of this magnitude 
and of relative unimportance, have crept in, such as his failure to recognize Char- 
lotte Browne, whose diary he cites, as a matron on the British army establish- 
ment, attached to Braddock’s hospital, or his omission, when discussing the size 
of a regiment, of the easily ascertainable number of men and companies on a war 
establishment. 

Akin to Freeman’s devotion to fact is his caution in speculation where facts 
are scanty, vague, and merely suggestive. If the documents only hint at events, 
Freeman usually prefers to omit the hint rather than to use it as a basis of specu- 
lation. It is rare, of course, to find the kind of scholarly imagination which can 
build from only two known points of reference the structure which must have 
existed between them. In the hands of a writer less gifted than Freeman and of 
an organizer less deft, the result might approach dullness, but his crystal clear 
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style, always flexible and readable, capable of rising to dramatic heights when 
the material warrants it, as in the chapter on the Monongahela, saves the book 
from any such imputation. 

It is as an intensely ambitious young man that Washington emerges from 
these pages and especially from the long closing summary of his character. A mem- 
ber of Virginia’s upper class but too poor in inherited land to support the social 
position he coveted, Washington labored so deliberately to reach his goal that the 
reader sometimes wonders if other distinguishing traits of his character, such as 
devotion to “honor” and rigid self-discipline, were also not cultivated as means 
to an end. Studiously deferential to his military superiors, ruthless toward his 
men, driving himself to the limits of endurance when in a position of responsi- 
bility, threatening to resign over points of rank and authority that seem, in the 
large arena of the war, of minor importance, quick to learn, an unusual admin- 
istrator for a youth of his age, young Washington appears as a not wholly likable 
fellow. 

Perhaps Freeman’s picture of Washington would have had more dimensional 
clarity had it been assembled from more contemporary descriptions and comments 
by persons who knew the man. The terse and candid appraisal of Washington 
by John Rutherford, for instance, is not cited. There are probably others, though 
it is certainly true that the standard collections of eighteenth century documents 
contain fewer personal opinions than those of a more romantic age. Failing them, 
the biographer has to force himself to read between the lines, to learn everything 
he can about the people who did write to Washington in order to interpret what 
they meant by their words, and to steep himself in the intellectual, moral, and 
linguistic background of the time that he may judge with some exactness what 
lay behind the phrases of a letter. 

All through these pages is suggested Freeman’s unfamiliarity with the in- 
tangibles of the eighteenth century world. Nowhere, for instance, does he say 
that every teacher, every country gentleman, and even every politician or states- 
man in England constantly preached self-discipline and virtue to young men. 
Washington took seriously and followed the moral precepts of his age. Nor does 
he suggest that Washington, abhorring patronage and insisting upon promotion 
for merit only, was both applying the new rules which Cumberland had laid 
down for the British army and was following standards developed in colonial 
civil life in opposition to prevailing British practices. Nor does he compare any- 
where either the orders which Washington gave in emergencies, or the rules he 
followed in building and managing his regiment, with the instructions laid down 
in the British or Continental art of war. Such comparison would have shown 
how far, if at all, Washington departed from accepted patterns. 


Newberry Library i STANLEY PARGELLIS 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY IN ACTION, 1789: A STUDY IN CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY. By James Hart, University of Virginia. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 256. $4.00.) 


This study grew out of the research of a specialist on public administration, 
exploring the gropings of the fathers during the first eight months of Washing- 
ton’s presidency as they filled in interstices of the Constitution. If Professor Hart 
has missed any pertinent matter in the contemporary letters, diaries, journals, 
statutes, presidential messages, and Annals of the First Congress, this reviewer 
did not detect it. Washington is seen reluctantly deciding to accept the inevitabil- 
ity of the presidency even as he is taking a shrewd measure of the great office. 
Proponents of the now pending constitutional amendment will get no comfort 
from his letter to Lafayette in 1788 wherein he argues against limiting presi- 
dential tenure. 

Matters of presidential usages, etiquette, and precedence, now long established, 
were then of deep concern. Three weeks of Senate debate over a:sufficiently im- 
posing title for the President wound up in a deadlock with the House, which had 
its way with simply “the President of the United States” as given by the Con- 
stitution. 

Time and again a fortuitous turn of events determined a governmental prac- 
tice that long since hardened into inflexible custom. Thus Washington found the 
Senate adamant against his effort to have it share in the negotiation of the first 
treaty and even “Senatorial Courtesy” appears in these first months. Nearly a hun- 
dred pages deal with the debate on establishing the executive departments during 
which was made the “legislative decision” that left undisturbed by statute the im- 
plication that the President has the sole power of removal of executive officers. 

It could have been decided that the Senate or Congress as a whole would share 
in the power of removal but, now that executive officers serve at the pleasure of 
the President, he becomes the chief of administration. Curiously enough, during 
the debate, Madison made the point that some administrative offices, created by 
Congress, are of such a nature that it can prescribe the grounds for removal. Thus 
were forecast in the very beginning the fundamental principles of both the Myers 
decision of 1926 and the Humphreys decision of 1935. 

Much but not all that Professor Hart has gathered was already known to 
scholars but it has been sifted, organized, and interpreted, largely over the pat- 
tern of an emerging republicanism with its then novel symbolism in an almost 
wholly monarchical world whose symbols some of the fathers, notably John 
Adams, were exceedingly reluctant to relinquish. 


Ohio Northern University WiLrreD E. BINKLEY 


YANKEE SCIENCE IN THE MAKING. By Dirk J. Struik. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1948, Pp. xiii, 430. $5.00.) 
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Tuis is a social history of science and technology in early New England writ- 
ten for the layman. It reaches from Silliman’s lecture hall at Yale to Thoreau’s 
cabin at Walden Pond, Baldwin’s Middlesex Canal, Bowditch’s China voyages, 
Whistler’s railroading in Russia, and the rise of the new factories in Waltham and 
Lowell. It includes the overlappings of science, invention, economics, politics, re- 
ligion, and literature. With force and sweep Professor Struik does valuable service 
in this still strangely new field of what he calls the “sociology of science.” 

Even now, thirty years since the first general session of the American His- 
torical Association devoted to the history of science, the tradition that scientists 
rather than historians write the social history of science seems to persist. The 
author is professor of mathematics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

To meet the organizational demands of this large undertaking the author 
has chosen to concentrate on thumbnail biographies. As a consequence the book 
abounds in adventurous, glowing personalities and in cumbersome detail too. 
The period of focus is from the Revolution to the Civil War, divided into Fed- 
eralist and Jacksonian eras. In the Federalist era Professor Struik emphasizes 
that science was limited by the merchants’ traditional concern for astronomy, 
mathematics, and medicine. Scientists came from the coastal towns, inventors 
from the interior farms. Theory (science) and practice (technology) were kept 
apart. In the Jacksonian era, in response to the demands of incipient industry 
and a new mass interest in science, theory and practice came increasingly together. 
The interests of science widened; scientists were no longer usually amateurs but 
often professionals, and no longer provincials but sometimes even international 
authorities. , 

The author refuses to introduce our current despair about science into this 
overview of one of its most momentous periods of advance. He admires Emer- 
son’s “healthy skepticism,” yet is himself unwilling to accept Emerson’s plea for 
“worse cotton and better men,” believing that “under favorable conditions better 
cotton might produce better men” (pp. 215-16). Apparently the few early New 
Englanders who had developed a social criticism of science were more likely to 
be an Emerson, Thoreau, or Channing, than a scientist, engineer, or inventor. 

Questionable statements this reviewer has noticed include the following: 
that “it was always possible for a ruined and enterprising mechanic or farmer 
to emigrate to the West” (p. 94; italics mine); that in England in the Industrial 
Revolution “two new classes emerged on the world scene, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat” (p. 97; italics mine); that the Palmer Bridge crossed the Piscataqua (p. 
106); that the Waltham cotton mills established in 1813 “marked the beginning 
of the corporation type of business in America” (p. 145; in 1800 there were al- 
ready some three hundred business corporations); that “the” campaign for the 
separation of church and state was “initiated” in the thirties and forties (p. 181; 
this campaign was already successful in Connecticut in 1818 and New Hamp- 
shire in 1819). The author states that he would like to know whether Thomas 
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Machin, the engineer, was British trained (p. 113). He was; the answer is as 
* easily found as turning to Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography. The 
system of notes is bewildering and sometimes makes exact correlation of notes and 
text impossible, 

It is easy to expect more of this book than its large purpose and portion of 
space devoted to biography permit. Obviously the energy that has gone into its 
preparation is enormous; the perspective is broad, especially toward Europe of the 
same period, and toward the present (there are, for example, some surprising 
parallels to Soviet Russia, pp. 212, 239, 279); the synthesis is often illuminating. 
However, overlappings of science and economics are described without any care- 
ful analysis of how the new technology changed business organization. Over- 
lappings of science and politics too are described with the name of George Ban- 
croft occurring only once in the index (but not appearing at all on the page re- 
ferred to), We are told that the beginnings of mass production industry destroyed 
some delicate social and esthetic values; they are scarcely described, but they 
should be in a “sociology of science.” The popular literature of the day reveals 
the nostalgia of the city dwellers for the farms they had left, but Professor Struik 
does not use it. Still we must limit our demands on the first book in a large 
and new field of social history. The author modestly confesses his choice of ma- 
terials was influenced by their availability and by his own tastes, and hopes this 
book is at least “a first approximation to truth,” as indeed it usefully is. 


Olivet College CARLETON MABEE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN SECTIONALISM, 1819-1848. By 
Charles S. Sydnor. {A History of the South, Volume V.] (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana University Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 400. $6.00.) 


Tus second published volume of ”A History of the South” continues the 
promise of Professor E. M. Coulter’s The South during Reconstruction of the 
quality of the series. ' 

Professor Sydnor’s task was no easy one. The forces which shaped the growth 
of sectionalism in the South between 1819 and 1848 cannot be dealt with simply; 
all were complicated by varying conditions and by their ultimate dependence 
upon widely variable human thinking, emotions, and resultant behavior. To con- 
fuse the problem further, the South was scarcely one, but ten, and later more, 
Apart from the fact that the Southwest was settled largely by emigrants from 
the Atlantic states, chiefly Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the only 
unifying forces were slavery and an agricultural economy. 

Further to increase the difficulty was the necessity of treating internal history 
and federal relations in one volume. The author’s solution of that problem was 
first to analyze and describe the economic, cultural, and political movements in 
the several states during the 1820’s and early 1830's, in succeeding chapters to 
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deal with the South in relation to the nation, and, lastly, to “treat both these . . . 
aspects of Southern history, seeking to show the effect of each upon the other, and 
to describe the opinions, ideas, and attitudes that emerged in the South about its 
own way of life and about its relationship to the nation.” He thus establishes two 
broad divisions: internal developments and federal relations. 

The period first described, notable for progress in the South, brought it from 
practical national dominance to a subordinate position, one accompanied by eco- 
nomic as well as political discrimination, and by consequent bitterness and fear, 
both of which served as powerful unifying forces. 

The chapters constituting the first group contain clarifying views of Indian 
removal, the westward movement of white men and slaves, population make-up 
and trends, agriculture with its methods and products, transportation, educational 
and religious movements, cities and towns, manufacturing. Government is ad- 
mirably described, including suffrage and its limitations, with the undemocratic 
features to be found in many of the states, not varying greatly, however, from 
those to be found in the North. Slavery was still regarded as a grave problem, and 
there was a growing demand for emancipation. Nowhere was it defended, but 
the period saw a tremendous expansion of domestic slave trade. I do not recall 
anywhere as good a picture of the South of 1820, in such brief compass and 
with such a relative wealth of illustrative detail. 

Discussed, too, are such national matters as the panic of 1819, which aroused 
so much hostility against the United States Bank—which in turn was transferred 
to the North and East—and which brought to the fore such questions as the 
tariff, destined as the first great sectional economic issue. Also described is the 
struggle over Missouri, which gave opportunity for a bitter attack on slavery. In- 
volved were a constitutional question and a political one which aligned the North 
and West on one side and the South on the other, As Mr. Sydnor says, it made 
New England national and the South sectional. But it showed clearly that the 
North then struck at slavery only for its own political advantage. States thereafter 
were listed politically as “free” or “slave,” the Mason and Dixon line becoming 
as real as a great wall and more inerasable. From then on the South, not always 
consciously, was on the defensive, and its peculiar institution was doomed. Na- 
tionalistic decisions of the Supreme Court, debates on the tariff and public lands, 
the growing frequency of bitter attacks on slavery, and consciousness that new 
trends in national policy brought injury to the South, all tended toward consoli- 
dation of Southern public opinion and of the votes of Southern congressmen. 
Solidarity was far off, but it was on the way. 

State rights doctrine tended toward a more extreme form as it was asserted to 
protect a minority in a crisis. Thus the tariff and internal improvements were 
unconstitutional, the seizure of Indian lands, in spite of federal treaties and deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, was constitutional. Jackson, backed by the country, 
destroyed nullification in South Carolina as a constitutional procedure and thereby 
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strengthened the Union, but at the same time made it clear to the state rights ad- 
vocates that any later assertion of state sovereignty must be secession. And so 
“Disunion”—hitherto a hated word associated with “Blue Light Federalism”— 
acquired standing in the Southern political vocabulary. It needed only the rise of 
the abolition movement, the tragic Southampton insurrection, the congressional 
struggles over antislavery petitions, originated only for political reasons, and the 
development of the doctrine of “higher law” to give it high standing in many 
circles, Moreover, as the Southerner saw the hypocrisy of much of the antislavery 
campaign, “he could recall little but self-interest, and at times a very ruthless self- 
interest in the words and votes of Northern congressmen.” 

The developments of the later years did not tend to reverse this trend of 
thought and feeling. The South dropped behind in congressional representation 
and became highly conscious of its minority status. Unifying forces, such as that 
of the churches, were weakened by sectional divisions. Party allegiance began 
to waver. The noise of slavery discussion was never stilled, and men’s nerves 
jangled in echo. Open opposition in the South to slavery dwindled and disap- 
peared and the evil problem of an earlier day was solved. Slavery was now all 
good; it was the economic, social, and moral foundation of a well-nigh perfect 
civilization. By the close of the period the South had closed its eyes, ears, and 


mind to what was going on in the world. They gave much thought to political 
theories and too little to changing social conceptions. 


Along with this appears an exaggerated glorification of Southern government, 
society, and way of life. The psychopathic symptoms which had first appeared 
in South Carolina during the tariff controversy of the 1830's, became more gen- 
eral. The extreme ante-bellum defenders of the South “claimed their own age was 
the golden age, and they claimed that its main foundation was Negro Slavery.” 
And thus the stage was set for the final tragedy. 

Mr. Sydnor’s frank confession of humility, as he concludes his work, is re- 
freshing but unnecessary. His broad treatment of his subject is fully justified. 
Furthermore, his volume is full of luminous analysis and interpretation, is notable 
for its balance, understanding, and moderation, and is delightfully written. 


University of North Carolina J. G. Dz RouLHac HAMILTON 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY EDITOR. By Thomas D. Clark. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1948. Pp. 365. $3.50.) 

THE RURAL PRESS AND THE NEW SOUTH. By Thomas D. Clark. [The 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History.] (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 111. $2.00.) 


Tue first of these two volumes is a study of the rural weekly press of the 
South from the Civil War to the present. It is based upon extensive research in the 
files of many of the more than eighteen hundred weeklies that existed in twelve 
Southern states. Since the weekly press is much the same everywhere, this volume 
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will be of value to anyone interested in the rural weekly anywhere in the United 
States. : 

Professor Clark first analyzes the general problems of an editor of a rural 
weekly in the years immediately following the Civil War. He describes the 
primitive press and limited equipment and the use of ready print and boiler 
plate prepared by the newspaper auxiliary services of the Middle West; and he 
discusses advertising both local and national, especially of patent medicines, and 
other sources of income including job and official county printing and subscrip- 
tions. The editor often accepted farm produce as pay for rural subscriptions. 

But the heart of the study is concerned with the news printed in the weekly 
press. People like to read about themselves and their neighbors; hence the press 
devoted considerable space to personal notes and local news items gathered by 
community correspondents. Contrariwise relatively little attention was paid to 
national and international news. The rural weekly contained a great deal of local 
history, folklore, superstitions, and tall tales, More serious matters—the one-crop 
system of agriculture, eroded lands, poor roads, crop liens, stock or fence laws, 
education, politics and the doings of the state legislature, crime and punishment, 
lynchings, public hangings, the Negro and race relations—were deservedly given 
the greatest amount of space in the 1860's and 1870's. Major issues of course 
underwent a change between 1875 and 1935; some old ones dropped out and new 
ones were added. 

Professor Clark is deeply interested in the editor and his position in present- 
ing the news, his editorial writings, and his leadership or lack of it in social, eco- 
nomic, and political reforms. He finds the better editors “aware of regional fail- 
ures. Social institutions floundered on the rocks of antiquity and inefficiency, 
and the papers shouted demands for improvements.” Some editors vigorously 
condemned while others condoned lynchings; and while some championed local 
reforms others steered clear of controversial issues. The reader of the book can 
only guess whether the editors and the press generally actually organized and 
led public opinion or whether they merely went along with their readers. , 

The author, through his selections, tends to overemphasize the strange and 
the unusual; he fails to pronounce judgment in many cases where his wide read- 
ing and study would lend authority to his views. He seems to accept the now 
disproved claim that most lynchings in the South resulted from the rape of white 
women by Negro men. Judging from direct mention of newspapers (there are no 
footnote citations), the author drew most of his materials from a relatively small 
number of newspapers; Virginia, Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas papers 
are rarely mentioned. A wider and more representative selection would have added 
to the value of the study. The use of more dates in the text would have been 
helpful, and illustrations could have been used more effectively. 

The second volume under review is a condensation of the first with less 
factual data but more generalization. It was prepared and delivered as the Wal- 
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ter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in the spring of 1947. The three lectures deal with the character of the 
press, the nature of the news, and the position of the editor. 

Written in an entertaining style these two volumes constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to an understanding of conditions in the rural South. In this respect 
they ably supplement Professor Clark’s earlier study of the Southern country 
store (Pills, Petticoats and Plows, 1944). Furthermore they enable oneto grasp 
what the rural Southerner himself thought about those conditions. 


University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 


LINCOLN’S HERNDON. By David Donald. Introduction by Carl Sandburg. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. xv, 392, xxiii. $5.00.) 


Wittram Herndon has always been a highly controversial figure in Ameri- 
can history, and an authoritative portrait of the man has been badly needed. Mr. 
Donald has given it to us in a book which is scholastic, yet intensely human and 
interesting. 

Herndon’s early life, at times comical, at other times tragic, was that of a 
young country lawyer, who hated the law, but made his living by it, being held 
to his task by his partner, Abraham Lincoln. After Lincoln’s death Herndon 
slowly drifted out of the law and tried to turn author, but he could not write 
well enough and, in order to subsist, became a farmer who did not know how to 
farm, just as he was a total abstainer who could not abstain. At one time the cen- 
ter of national interest, he slowly sank into oblivion, and died a poor and half- 
forgotten man. 

Out of this medley Mr. Donald has fashioned a book which would have been 
fascinating even though he had not written it so well and with such painstaking 
thoroughness. In the labyrinth of history, tradition, legends, and outright false- 
hoods which winds itself through those years the author has followed every lead 
which may point to the truth. His is not a biography which tries to make a hero 
of Herndon, To Mr. Donald he is what he was, a talented, but unpredictable hu- 
man, who erred frequently, yet was as full of ideals as he was of failings. Skeptical 
and credulous, modest and boastful, eloquent and boresome, Herndon really was 
several men cast into the mold of one. 

Toward this strange character the author is sympathetic, but impartially just. 
His sources are numerous and varied, as is proved by numerous footnotes and 
quotations. If there have been lingering doubts that most of Lincoln’s biographies 
have been built on Herndon’s collections and recollections, these doubts have been 
definitely dispelled by Donald’s researches. 

It is unfortunate that on Herndon also rest the many fables which have crept 
into the popular conceptions of Lincoln’s life, and that he gave ear to unsubstan- 
tiated stories which cast aspersions on a man whom he professed to love and ad- 
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mire. One cannot help wondering what a biography of Lincoln Herndon could 
have written had he not been beset by monetary worries and harassed by other 
writers who tried to transform the martyred President into a semi-God, thus 
challenging his old law partner, who insisted that Lincoln's fame was secure, re- 
gardless of many weaknesses, known only to his intimates. 

A few slight grammatical aberrations in Donald's book, such as hit-and-miss 
past perfects, could have been avoided by more careful editing, but they are in- 
significant when compared to the generally magnificent style with which the 
author has presented his absorbing and important theme. 


Chicago, Illinois Orro EisENSCHIML 


THE LINCOLN PAPERS: THE STORY OF THE COLLECTION WITH 
SELECTIONS TO JULY 4, 1861. By David C. Mearns. In two volumes. In- 
troduction by Carl Sandburg. (New York: Doubleday and Company. 1948. 
Pp. xvii, 332; 333-681. $10.00.) 


Suortty after Abraham Lincoln’s death in 1865 all the papers which had ac- 
cumulated in his office files during his presidency plus others which he had 
brought with him from Springfield, Illinois, were removed from the executive 
mansion by his son Robert T. Lincoln. Until July 26, 1947, these papers consist- 
ing of more than eighteen thousand individual documents totaling nearly forty- 
two thousand leaves were unavailable to the public. During the more than three 
quarters of a century intervening, all sorts of conjecture and speculation about 
the nature of the collection arose. Scandal seekers and rumor mongers were cer- 
tain that the public had been denied access to the papers because they contained 
material damaging to the Lincoln personality and the Lincoln administration. 
Even the Lincoln scholars, though in general agreement that the withheld papers 
would not sharply modify the Lincoln portrait or alter the known contours of his 
presidency were, over the years, more than curious about the content of the col- 
lection. 

Whatever atmosphere of mystery may have surrounded this particular col- 
lection because of its long inaccessibility is forever dispelled by this book—one of 
the most important Lincoln books ever published. The product of David C, 
Mearns, director of the reference department of the Library of Congress and for 
many years an assiduous student of Lincolniana, the book makes two outstanding 
contributions. In the first place, its author, employing the finest tools of his- 
torical craftsmanship and with great literary skill, presents a history of the col- 
lection itself. The eight chapters devoted to this purpose contain a wealth of ma- 
terial covering many items including personalities that had to do with the col- 
lection. Nowhere, for example, will one find to date a more complete study of 
Robert T. Lincoln in terms of action and personality with relation to his father’s 
papers. Herein, as Carl Sandburg well points out in his introductory remarks, we 
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catch momentary self-portraits of the man and illuminating close-ups of the di- 
lemmas and problems of a “distinguished, troubled, peculiar, and sometimes smug 
individual.” 

Mr. Mearns leaves no doubt that Robert T. Lincoln regarded his father’s pri- 

--vate papers as his private property to dispose of and administer as he chose. He 
gave Nicolay and Hay access to the papers partly because he believed that an 
authorized history should be prepared, and partly because they had demonstrated 
their loyalty to his father and he had every reason to believe that they would re- 
spect his own wishes. Furthermore, he had from them promises that whatever 
they wrote should be subject to his veto and change. To all others who requested 
permission to use the material the answer was “No.” Undoubtedly this decision 
was motivated in part by his desire to safeguard against debunkers and besmirch- 
ers as he may have thought Lamon and Herndon to be. In part, too, it was mo- 
tivated by his desire not to embarrass members still living of families closely as- 
sociated with his father. 

In addition to Robert T. Lincoln, John G. Nicolay, and John Hay, the per- 
sonalities of Ward Lamon, William H. Herndon, David Davis loom large in 
these pages. Chapters seven and eight are primarily concerned with the efforts 
to induce Robert T. Lincoln to give the Lincoln collection to the Library of Con- 
gress and the conditions under which the gift was finally made. 

The second and equally outstanding contribution made by this book is the 
selection of papers themselves. The more than five hundred documents—letters, 
telegrams, memorandums covering Lincoln’s early years, his political campaigns 
and the months of his presidency up to July 4, 1861—are typical of this monu- 
mental collection. In making his selections Mr. Mearns has been at pains not to 
reproduce material, especially holographs, that has already been published. His 
examination of the collection convinces him that the principal contribution made 
by the Lincoln Papers lies in the materials which were addressed to Lincoln and 
which give background, solidity, and substance to his own writings. Such ma- 
terials, as Mr, Mearns states, “illumine episodes, alter older concepts, shift em- 
phases and accents, prove the power of his personality, trace the development of 
his character and career.” The selections follow in strictly chronological order. 

The selections represent a cross-section of American society in Lincoln’s time. 
Many come from distinguished personages high up in government circles; others 
from 


swaggering or influential politicians; party bosses, ward heelers; others from edi- 
tors, clergymen, lawyers, diplomats, physicians, business men, organizations of 
all sorts for all sorts of purposes. But preponderantly Mr. Lincoln’s correspondents 
were composed of the laity, that diverse, unclassifiable, resourceful, self-assured, and 
informed groups which constituted the American public. Of this last category many 
were lowly, illiterate, frequently impudent and obtuse, but they had needs, opin- 
ions, tragedies, expectations, humor; they knew what they required, and they 
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knew that Mr. Lincoln was in Washington to serve them. Between them and him 
there existed an intimacy which only a man of the people and men of the people 
can fully exchange. Therein was the source, the strength, the explanation of his 
life, and therein is its most eloquent expression for us [p. 140]. 


And Mr. Mearns might have added as he does elsewhere (p. 32) that Lincoln 
was first and most of all a consummate politician and that his eminence as such 
derives entirely from his capture of the people’s confidence. The selections also 
demonstrate conclusively that apart from politics Lincoln was a man of noble 
heart and a master in the field of human relations because he was so human and so 
understanding. 

In going through the selections in this book one is impressed with the mul- 
tiplicity of topics ranging from requests for political preferment to the Pinkerton 
code. During his single term as congressman Lincoln’s correspondence was prin- 
cipally concerned with securing or maintaining public office. Even his wife’s rel- 
atives importuned him, and his experience in this respect was only a prelude to 
what happened when he was elected to the presidency. The selections respecting 
the formation of his first cabinet strongly confirm the division of opinion respect- 
ing especially Cameron and Seward, The selections relating to the early months 
of Lincoln’s presidency, better perhaps than any other source, reveal the anxiety 
and state of crisis which prevailed. 

The fact that the spelling has not been changed is often in itself illuminating as 
the following illustrates: 


December, the 11..18..60 


My lincoln sir i this after Noon take the opertunit to rite A lettr to you I was 
very much pleased Whean I heard you was leced for our president for I don all I 
could to git you in to ofies I stude in the streats and hurade for you and waed in 
the mud sume the river to a Repubalican meeting and traveled a bout six weakes 
lectionneer for you and spent considerable pocet chane and yesterday I had a law 
sute with a democrat on presidence lection I bet 50 fifty dollars that you would be 
a lected and he bet the same a mount that you would Not so when we heard that 
you was leced I toled the Gentleman that I wanted the money and he refused pay- 
ing it and one word brot on a nother tel at last I Nocked the gentleman down and 
so you see he tuck the law on me and it Cost me 50 dollars so Mr. lincoln I have 
don my part for you I think you ar in debt to me for my Cindness to you 

pleas ancer this lettr 
to Mr a lincoln 

George W. Wright 
Sarah E. Wright 


One final statement: the book is remarkably free from error. On page 39 
Homer is located in “Court County,” New York, It should read “Cortland County” 
and so appears in the index. The index is excellent. These two volumes whet one’s 
appetite for what is to follow. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 
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THE MYSTERY OF “A PUBLIC MAN”: A HISTORICAL DETECTIVE 
STORY. By Frank Maloy Anderson. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1948. Pp. 256. $3.75.) 


Has the “Public Man” whose famous anonymous “Diary,” picturing the 
Washington scene in the secession winter of 1860, ran in the North American 
Review from August through November, 1879, at last been identified? Of all the 
scholars who have tried to solve that mystery of authorship Professor Frank Maloy 
Anderson has been the most ingenious and indomitable. Has any detective in his- 
tory or fiction surpassed his record of thirty-five years on a single “case”? In 1928 
before the American Historical Association he presented strong arguments for 
Amos Kendall. He found eighteen points in the diary which a candidate must 
satisfy, and the coat fitted Kendall well, yet he had to list him with a hundred 
other also-rans when he discovered that Kendall and the diarist had twice been 
in different places at the same time. The determined sleuth adopted a new method 
and started again. If the work entirely or in part were fiction the author’s portrait 
might “unconsciously” have been imbedded in the diary itself. He found thir- 
teen leads and stumbled on his quarry. Not a “Public Man,” in the usual sense, 
but an able and polished man of the world who knew everybody, a popular host 
who gave expensive dinners, with interests to protect and clients to serve. The 
diarist was “Sam” Ward, known as “the King of the Lobby,” the brother of 
Julia Ward Howe. 

This finding Professor Anderson holds to be “indubitably” correct (p. 161). 
He thinks Ward kept a “meagre” diary, and with some aid, perhaps, from his 
friends, William Henry Hurlbert of the New York World, and the brilliant 
young editor of the Review, Allen Thorndike Rice, “embellished” this record 
with clever sayings and amusing anecdotes—and got away with it. Various his- 
torians, James Ford Rhodes among them, were fooled. 

Numerous valid questions remain unanswered. The detective admits the dif- 
culty of separating the wheat from the chaff, the “core” from the “embellish- 
ments.” Rice, after only two years of editorship, was putting out a magazine sur- 
passed by none anywhere in influence and prosperous popularity. We are told 
that his “editorial license” did not extend to “actual fraud” (p. 139), yet that 
“he did know the real character of the Diary” (p. 171). In later years he did stoop 
to the use of fake signatures; his “Arthur Richmond,” writer of malignant par- 
tisan diatribes, is said to have been Hurlbert. In some degree he was false to his 
announced editorial objectives. One wonders what relation, if any, exists between 
the diary and the group of letters from Edwin M. Stanton to James Buchanan 
which appear together in the Review for November. The last diary date is March 
15, 1861; the first letter is dated March 14. The editor says simply that the letters 
were “handed to him for publication by a distinguished gentleman.” Anonymity 
again! Large portions of the diary are rejected as fiction; why not all? The author 
holds that no faker could have escaped inaccuracies and committed so few 
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anachronisms, whereas these compilers were saved by the genuine “core.” Did they 
insert a few false leads? Abraham Lincoln would never have asked a man of 
Ward’s build if he had ever measured heights with Charles Sumner. On the 
other hand Ward did have a “Cousin V—”. The author discards the Lincoln in- 
terviews, and such stories as his black gloves at the opera—which will not be 
missed—and the story of Stephen A. Douglas holding Lincoln’s hat at the 1861 
inauguration—which will be. 

Only the discovery of conclusive evidence against this identification—a most 
improbable thing—can upset Professor Anderson’s case. We may never have an 
absolute demonstration. As a historical detective he deserves round upon round of 
applause. As an example of the search for and sifting of evidence the volume is a 
text for every seminar in historical method and should be required reading for 
graduate students majoring in history. 


Boston, Massachusetts F. Lauriston BULLARD 


FIGHTING POLITICIAN: MAJOR GENERAL N. P. BANKS. By Fred Har- 
vey Harrington, Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press for American Historical Association. 1948. 
Pp. xi, 301. $3.50.) 


ONE of the paradoxes of the Civil War is that a Gráde-B Massachusetts poli- 
tician, wholly uninformed on military affairs, should be commissioned a major 
general at the outset of the war, outrank Grant until 1864, and, to the end, stand 
higher on the lists than Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, and Meade. But this is only 
one of the many peculiarities which marked the singular career of N. P. Banks and 
made him a man much talked about in his day. He might almost be said to have 
been the prototype of Horatio Alger’s rags-to-riches heroes, since Banks was born 
an urban worker’s son in the shadow of the “first modern factory in America,” 
and later (1860) had his rise to prominence depicted in a book (not, alas, writ- 
ten by Alger) with the intriguing title of The Bobbin Boy, or How Nat Got His 
Learning. 

Alger’s heroes never sinned. Unfortunately this was not true of our “bobbin 
boy.” He held the governorship of Massachusetts, served ten terms in Congress, and 
once occupied the Speaker’s chair. As a general he fought, if that is the word for 
it, Stonewall Jackson in the Valley and at Cedar Mountain, succeeded Butler at 
New Orleans, co-operated with Grant and Farragut in opening the Mississippi, 
figured in the early reconstruction of Louisiana, and commanded the Red River 
expedition. Opportunities came to him in abundance to shape the course of im- 
portant events: the reform movements of the forties, the sectional crisis of the 
fifties, the conduct of the war, Reconstruction, and the labor movement. Yet in all 
respects he failed, and the failure was one of character rather than of talent. Banks 
was essentially a man of ambition whose self-seeking led him to steer by ex- 
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pediency rather than by principle. He was true to nothing but his pocketbook, 
and sometime or other in life he betrayed every group with which he had been 
aligned, veered on all issues even to the point where he opposed his own convic- 
tions, and, as a congressman, accepted “gifts” from men who wished to influence 
his vote. He sought fame and yet lost it in the end because he was dreadfully 
afraid to lose and would compromise even integrity to avoid defeat. 

Such a man has not been easy for historians to fit into a pattern, quite fre- 
quently because he exhausts our patience before he wins our understanding. Yet 
without yielding to sentimentality for the “bobbin boy,” and without minimizing 
the ruinous effect expediency had upon good intentions, something can be said 
for Banks in both the political and military aspects of his career. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that, out of material such as he, a good deal of the history of 
the Civil War generation was made, and it must be understood if the period is 
to have complete meaning. 

Professor Harrington in Fighting Politician has succeeded both in his por- 
traiture of Banks and in assessing Banks’s role in history. The book is almost 
clinical in its precise analysis. Each chapter of Banks’s career is probed, and the 
finding is rigorously conditioned by the evidence. Accuracy and soundness of 
judgment mark every page. This is a work which the professional scholar can 
depend upon with confidence that all the available evidence has been used effec- 
tively. Perhaps the book’s one weakness is a matter of style. Not much of the 
color of a colorful career is permitted to show on these chaste pages. - 


Harvard University Pau H. Bucx 


WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, MODERN WARWICK. By Mark D. Hirsch. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1948. Pp. xiii, 622. $5.00.) 


Ir was Elihu Root who bestowed the title of Warwick (the king maker) on 
William Collins Whitney for his yeoman efforts in securing the nomination and 
election of Grover Cleveland to the presidency in 1892. But Whitney was much 
more than a political figure. Like Mark Hanna, McKinley’s king maker, he had 
an amazing complex of interests in business affairs; and he is perhaps best known 
to the general public as the consolidator of the more than a score of independent 
and inadequate street railways of the city of New York. 

Mr. Hirsch in this exhaustive biography does full justice to the manifold activi- 
ties of Whitney’s life, in some instances, such as the account of his term as cor- 
poration counsel for New York City (1875-1882) and of his administration of 
the Navy Department in Cleveland’s first term (1885-1889), overwhelming us 
with a mass of detail and a plethora of names which make it hard for the reader 
to see the woods for the trees. What stands out most strikingly in Whitney’s 
varied career is his unquenchable energy. He drove straight to his objectives, 
whether they were the triumph of a political party, the purging of a corrupt 
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municipal stewardship, the rehabilitation of the United States Navy, the amassing 
of a private fortune, or the patronage of such civic institutions as the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Art Museum. Yet, for all his dynamic convictions, he was the soul 
of fairness and conciliation, as demonstrated by his ability to get along with the 
bosses of Tammany Hall (except Tweed) and his skill as mediator between them 
and the recalcitrant Cleveland in the critical days of the 1892 campaign. 

It seems as though Whitney were torn at times between the attraction of a 
political career and the urge to acquire a fortune. He was “boomed” for the of- 
fices of governor of New York, United States senator and President at various 
times in the 1890's. Cleveland offered him any cabinet position he chose in the 
second administration. But Whitney declined all these overtures and after the 
capture of the Democratic party by Bryan in 1896 and the consequent triumph 
of the Republicans, he devoted the remaining years of his life to the custodian- 
ship of his augmenting wealth and to his conspicuous social activities. His de- 
voted friend and Yale (’53) classmate, William Graham Sumner, while express- 
ing his and his classmates’ pride in Whitney’s accomplishments, nevertheless 
voiced the regret that “he should have given up the last ten years of his life (he 
died in 1904) to the pursuits which then occupied him exclusively”—meaning 
lavish entertainments, club life, and the race track. Whitney’s (first) marriage 
to Flora, the daughter of Senator Henry B. Payne of Ohio, marked the beginning 
of an exceptionally harmonious family life, and he and Mrs, Whitney are said to 
have entertained no fewer than 60,000 guests in their. palatial houses in New 
York and Washington. Their two sons, Harry Payne and Payne, married respec- 
tively daughters of Vanderbilt and John Hay. Measured by such colossal fortunes as 
those of Ford, Rockefeller and Ryan, Whitney’s, which ran into the tens of mil- 
lions, was comparatively modest; for he was a lavish spender, regarding money 
as a means rather than an end. 

Mr. Hirsch, in spite of his admiration for Whitney, never allows adulation 
to obscure the facts. He paints the man as a product of the highly acquisitive and 
not too scrupulous age in which he lived, and while crediting him with a sincere 
effort for reform, recognizes the inevitable compromises that he had to make with 
men of lower moral stature like a Kelly or a Croker. Mr. Hirsch’s volume is re- 
markably free from errors. But here and there we find a slip. For instance, he - 
calls Sumner “‘a famous economist” (p. 15), makes the Theodore Roosevelts a part 
of the Washington society in Cleveland’s first term (p. 256), and calls Senator 
Morgan of Alabama “chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee” (p. 418). 


Columbia University Davin S. Muzzey 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, EDUCATOR AND INTERRACIAL INTER- 
PRETER. By Basil Mathews. (Cambridge: Harvard University Riess. 1948. 


Pp. xvii, 350. $4.75.) ` 
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Tuts book seems to me important in three ways. 

As biography, it paints a masterly full-length portrait of one of our greatest 
Americans. Drawing together hitherto fragmented materials from secondary 
sources, enriching these with quantities of new primary data, such as Washing- 
ton’s official notes to his deans and faculty and reports of interviews with men 
who knew him, Mathews has synthesized them all into a massive figure of dynamic 
genius. This figure is made to tower by laying it against a rich background of 
places, people, and times, ranging from Washington’s family home and the 
campus of Tuskegee over the whole South, to the White House, and to the 
farms, vineyards, and courts of Britain, continental Europe, and Africa. 

As history, it brilliantly illuminates much of the current conflict over civil 
rights, our American handling of minorities, the recent revolt of the Dixiecrats, 
the attempts to establish laws and commissions for fair employment practices, and 
many related national problems. It moves out, as did Washington, onto the 
world front and offers clues and guidelines for our participation in the activities 
of the UN and especially UNESCO as the member nations work toward the solu- 
tion of the imperial-colonial conflicts in Africa, the Middle East, India, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and elsewhere. 

As an educational document it clarifies and sometimes partly resolves the 
,many-faceted issues between cultural and practical, academic and vocational, 
theoretical and applied education. Washington’s analyses of the needs of students 
and of the needs of our society for young people trained in personal, social, and 
vocational competencies of many varieties led to the fomulation of sound policies 
and programs of deep and wide significance, not for Negro education alone but 
for all education everywhere. His development of agricultural mobile schools and 
extension services, the extraordinary training and placement of Jeanes teachers in 
the rural schools, the Rosenwald libraries, the Negro Year Book, the Business 
League, the educational research center, and the process of the combined study- 
project method at Tuskegee, all have profound implications for the further de- 
velopment of community junior colleges and adult education in the United States. 

Two minor criticisms seem to me to be valid. One is that, perhaps because of 
the brevity of the book, there is an inevitable distortion arising from the fact that 
the author did not have time or space to deal adequately with the activities of 
other Negro colleges than Tuskegee and their relationships. In consequence, the 
reader, unfamiliar with the whole system of Negro higher education, too easily 
gets the impression that the other hundred or more institutions counted for far 
less than they actually have and do. The second is that Mathews occasionally falls 
into the error that any white man may in writing sympathetically of the colored 
people and their problems of briefly losing his objectivity as historian and wallow- 
ing a bit in sentimentality. These lapses are not, however, extensive enough to mar 
a sound and important volume of biography, history, and education. 


University of California at Los Angeles MaLcoLm S. MacLean 
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HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. By Philip S. Foner. (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 1947. Pp. 576. $4.50.) 


Pune Foner disagrees sharply with the Commons-Wisconsin school as to the 
factors guiding and propelling the labor movement in the United States. In this 
volume, which takes us from early colonial times to the founding of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the last decade of the nineteenth century, Foner chal- 
lenges the Commons thesis that only job-conscious unionism could survive in the 
United States. He points to the rise of the C. I. O. in the 1930’s as a clincher to his 
argument, although he leaves the study of this, and modern unionism in general, 
to a later volume. Even while the Commons theory was being formulated, he 
says, events were shaping to disprove the Commons theory. Blasting the Com- 
mons interpretation is one of the two major tasks Foner has taken upon himself. 
The other is to develop from manuscripts, newspapers, pamphlets, and mono- 
graphs, a new interpretation of the working class role in the social and political 
struggle. 

Foner begins by examining why unions could not develop during the colonial 
period of this country. He then takes us through labor’s ups and downs during 
the battle between Federalism and Jeffersonianism, through the period of political 
awakening, the beginnings of Jacksonian democracy, the cults of utopianism, the 
decades of the ten-hour movement, through the Civil War and labor’s alleged part 
in the Copperhead campaign and the draft riots, through the attempts at found- 
ing a national labor movement, the short-lived National Labor Union, and through 
the brief candescence of the Knights of Labor to the beginning of the A. F. of L. 
and bread-and-butter unionism. 

Foner’s mission is to demonstrate that labor, after wandering through the 
maze of utopianism, syndicalism, socialism, and political action, took the wrong 
turn into the blind alley of job unionism, where it was lost until it saw the light 
and got back on the main road of industrial unionism during the 1930’s. Foner 
has turned over a great many materials, but his book cannot be said to constitute 
a careful analysis. Certainly it cannot pretend to be objective. Throughout the 
book, labor is invariably the hero who is never even muddle-headed—just put 
upon by capital, which is always monopolistic, never does anything to defeat its 
own interests, and always speaks with one voice. 

I do not dispute his thesis that the working classes made a great contribution 
to the growth of our social ideals, 1 have become convinced, moreover, that J. P. 
Morgan added more spans to a bridge to socialism than Norman Thomas could 
in ten lifetimes. But I do get bored with such a paragon of virtue. Labor just 
couldn’t be this good; or capital this bad. Foner’s conclusion that job unionism 
was a blind alley, and not a connecting road to industrial unionism, does not flow 
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naturally out of his materials or his analysis. It seems to me that he overlooked 
a critical ingredient in the development of industrial unionism, which was largely 
missing in 1890 and was not available in important quantities until the 1930’s: 
namely, a favorable political climate. Labor unions, even craft unionism, did not 
take firm root until the 1890’s because it was not until then that the general pub- 
lic became really apprehensive of industrial monopolies and therefore partly 
sympathetic of labor's efforts to protect itself. The climate became favorable 
(though only to limited unionism) because of a cumulation of circumstances: 
the merger movement, the migration of population into large industrial cities 
where they began to become a political force, and the awakening of farmers to 
the threat of industrial and transportation monopoly. 

Thus at the same time that the urban worker began to become a political 
force, the farmer, without having much sympathy for the urban worker, found 
himself fighting the same enemy. Public hostility against unions eased sufficiently 
so that a very hardy kind of unionism could survive a depression such as the 
1890's or 1908. Not until the 1930’s, however, did the public attitude become 
sufficiently salubrious for the unskilled factory worker to stand up against mass 
production corporations. Only when the center of population had shifted, from 
the farm and the village, to the great cities of New York, Chicago, and Detroit, 
and it became clear that the city vote would turn the election, did the law and 
the police shift their power behind the industrial worker and literally force the 
large employers to deal with their unions. 

It is unrealistic to think that political and industrial unionism could have 
been successful until the social and economic development had shifted the cen- 
ter of political power. Or, indeed, that unionism could survive in the future if 
that political power should ever shift against it! It is possible that the 1930’s rep- 
resented a delay of a decade or two. But it is hard to believe that times were ripe 
for industrial unionism in the 1890's or before. 


Johns Hopkins University CrarEnce D, Lone 


THE LEGACY OF SACCO AND VANZETTI. By G. Louis Joughin and 
Edmund M. Morgan. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1948. 
Pp. xvii, 598. $6.00.) 


In the present study a specialist of the law of evidence and a social scientist 
have joined forces to examine the most important criminal case in the annals of 
twentieth century American administration of justice. 

Professor Morgan retraces and evaluates the two trials and the various later 
motions entertained by the defense before both Judge Thayer and the higher 
courts, as well as the proceedings before Governor Fuller and the advisory com- 
mittee headed and dominated by President Lowell. Louis Joughin surveys the 
social setting, public opinion, and the activities of the defense committee, and 
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assesses the literature which grew out of the case. The main figures, especially 
Sacco and Vanzetti, are penetratingly analyzed. 

Morgan’s narrative brings out very forcefully the point that in the original 
trials Sacco and Vanzetti lost their case because they were faced by a threefold 
phalanx working against them: an overzealous prosecution, which overstepped 
the bounds of propriety, a biased though correct judge, and a grossly incompetent 
defense. The last misfortune, I would conclude, was the most deadly one; Mor- 
gan’s study of the transcript shows how any competent defense should and could 
have taken to task the so-called experts of the prosecution. The then prevailing 
rules, afterward abrogated, fortified the Supreme Judicial Council’s stand not to 
vacate a judgment in what by this time had been transformed into a contest of 
“Judge Thayer against the Defense Committee.” The governor’s advisory com- 
mittee was not bound by narrow procedural rules and new evidence was laid be- 
fore it. The study clarifies the double failure of this committee. It failed to eval- 
uate the evidence intelligently and it refused to face the fact that social pressure 
and prejudice played an important part in each stage of the trial. In this sense 
Joughin’s remark that “the Governor and his advisors did not materially con- 
tribute to the determination of justice” is by no means an overstatement. Joughin’s 
carefully documented story of pressure and counterpressure throughout the seven 
years of the case shows that Massachusetts opinion, both official and popular, was 
hardening in the face of radical, labor, and intellectual support of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. In summing up, Joughin weighs the circumstances which may speak for the 
guilt or innocence of the defendants. He enumerates among those favoring their 
innocence: failure of the legal system, the sickness of society, the quality of the 
defense in the later stages of the case, and the literary verdict. 

But what gives this case its unique importance in the annals of human his- 
tory is, in the authors’ phrase, “the quality of Sacco and Vanzetti.” These two 
foreign-born libertarian anarchists would have been as hostile to the juggernaut of 
the rising Soviet state as they were to the established order of New England. By 
accident they became a world-wide symbol of the fight for justice. 

In Vanzetti’s mind and among supporters of the two men there was an in- 
tense struggle between the respective virtues of appealing to bourgeois (7, e. uni- 
versal) justice for all and construing and fighting the case as a characteristic epi- 
sode in the widening class struggle. Though Morgan is right in insisting on the 
role popular prejudice is playing to this very day in perverting the operation of 
an unbiased administration of criminal justice, the Sacco and Vanzetti case un- 
doubtedly has done its part to arouse both the legal fraternity and the public at 
large to the ever-present danger of class or race bias. For us in 1948 the fact that 
the idea of justice even for one’s political enemies has a fighting chance in the 
United States probably appears as the major legacy which we owe to this case. 


Washington, D. C. Orro KIRCHHEIMER 
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THE PABST BREWING COMPANY: THE HISTORY OF AN AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. By Thomas C. Cochran, Professor of History, New York 
University. [Business History Series.] (New York: New York University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 451. $5.00.) 


Tue Graduate School of Business Administration of New York University 
is to be commended for undertaking to produce a series of business history studies. 
As Dean G. Rowland Collins indicates in his foreword, “Politicians, generals, 
clergymen, and ‘intellectuals’ of established professional status have claimed and 
won the spotlight in much or most of the historical writing to the exclusion of 
the less articulate but equally important men of business.” To Professor Coch- 
ran falls the distinction of editing the series and preparing the first volume. 

Creative genius and enormous energy have been constant features of American 
business enterprise. Yet it is well to remember that in many instances the initial 
impulses, techniques, capital, and personnel came from foreign sources, as the 
present study reminds us. It was the Best family of Mettenheim in the Rhineland 
that during the 1840’s transferred its small brewing concern to Wisconsin, being 
drawn to the Milwaukee region by the assurance of ample grain supplies, low 
taxes, good transportation facilities, and the stream of emigrant letters circulating 
through the German provinces. 

Early in the sixties, Frederick Pabst married into the Best family and soon 
was admitted to the business as a partner. The same is to be said of Emil Schan- 
dein, and it was under the administration of these two young men that the Best 
or, later, Pabst, enterprise was to experience immense growth, and retain a lead- 
ing position among many competitors. 

The prohibition crusade, the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
the passing of the Volstead Act constituted a major and, it appeared, a mortal 
blow to the whole brewing empire in America. After seriously considering total 
liquidation, the Pabst Company resolved to reorganize its affairs, in the hope 
that “the common sense of the American people would lead eventually to... 
repeal.” In the interim, the firm turned to the manufacture of “near beer,” non- 
alcoholic beverages, and other products. 

The early phases of the depression created additional hardships for the al- 
ready harassed brewers, but modification of the Volstead Act and eventual annul- 
ment of the prohibition amendment gave them a unique advantage among the 
nation’s manufacturing and commercial units. 

On the whole, it can be said that business corporations have been quite un- 
businesslike in preserving records from a sense of their historical value, particu- 
larly for the formative and early-development periods. The researcher has to be 
not only diligent but imaginative in his pursuit and recognition of sources. Pro- 
fessor Cochran has set a sound example of awareness as he has explored and used 
a vast amount of primary and secondary material. Other writers of this type of 
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monograph may gain an excellent idea of what to look for by consulting his 
study. The editor-author has established a good standard for later contributors to 
New York University’s “Business History Series.” 


State University of lowa Harrison Jonn THORNTON 


F.D.R.: HIS PERSONAL LETTERS, 1905-1928. Edited by Elliott Roosevelt. 
Assisted by James N. Rosenau. Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1948. Pp. xix, 674. $5.00.) 


Since Franklin D. Roosevelt was by temperament a man little given to the 
writing of detailed personal letters, it is no mean achievement to present his life 
through the medium of his family correspondence. But this is the task Elliott 
Roosevelt and his talented young assistants have set themselves. The result, in ef- 
fect an informal biography, is a charming and informative contribution to the lit- 
erature on Roosevelt, 

The second volume covers the formative years in F.D.R.'s early career, from his 
honeymoon in 1905 to his successful campaign for the New York governorship 
in 1928, It contains considerable raw material which in total portrays the young 
career man more graphically than any biography since Ernest K. Lindley's per- 
ceptive campaign sketch. 

Inevitably, because the picture is drawn through the personal (more, speci- 
fically, family) letters, it is somewhat distorted. Primarily one sees F.D.R. as a 
devoted family man, and as a vacationer in a social setting which varies remark- 
ably little from Harvard to the governorship. The young lawyer and state sena- 
tor, the vice-presidential candidate, and the businessman of the 1g20’s emerge 
scarcely at all. A fortunate exception is the invaluable correspondence written 
while Roosevelt served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson admin- 
istration. 

Although the letters of the naval period continue to focus upon family and 
social matters, many reflect the young administrators emergent political phi- 
losophy and his ardent advocacy of preparedness. Several contain impatient re- 
marks about the cautious, peace-minded Secretary of the Navy, to whom in later 
years Roosevelt was to be extremely devoted. Above all, a highly significant sixty- 
page first-hand account of F.D.R.’s European mission in the summer of 1918 
underscores, though somewhat too emphatically, his important role in the war. 
_ The remainder of the volume largely centers upon Roosevelt’s infantile paralysis 

attack and his courageous and persistent struggle to regain use of his legs. It con- 
tains ample evidence of the development of his character, but little record of his 
social philosophy. 

Probably because of the scarcity of letters, the editors have included a super- 
abundance of explanatory material. The volume contains some newspaper re- 
ports, several of Roosevelt’s speeches, and a brief beginning to a history of the 
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United States. To the inestimable aid of future researchers, hundreds of per- 
sons have been identified, but some whose names appear only once and then in- 
cidentally, receive a half-page or more of description. Unfortunately, the index 
is of a contrasting sketchiness. The editors have regularized spelling and punctua- 
tion. (Compare the memorandum on p. 299 with a photograph of it following p. 
156.) 

On the whole, the editing is accurate. One minor slip has Winston Churchill, 
the British war leader, rather than the novelist of the same name, lunching with 
Roosevelt in the summer of 1917. Except for repeated deletion of one name in 
an early series, the letters seem to appear in complete form, even though a few 
contain candid remarks about persons still living. 

The Roosevelt family’s attitude toward the President’s persona! correspondence 
is in happy contrast to the reticence, for example, of the Lincoln family. Historians 
have strong reason to be grateful for such prompt, full, and useful publication. 


Vassar College FRANK FREIDEL 


THE MEMOIRS OF CORDELL HULL. In two volumes. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 916; vi, 917-1804. $10.50.) 


Turse two bulky volumes include a detailed record of the twelve most event- 
ful years of American diplomatic history. Lt. Col. Andrew Berding and a staff 
of assistants working with the co-operation of Department of State officials col- 
lected materials for Secretary Hull's use in the preparation of each chapter. There 
is much direct quotation of documents and a detailed description of all transac- 
tions. The Secretary, however, worked over the material, and the peculiarities of 
his style are everywhere evident. 

Of the more than 1700 pages of text, all but the first 154 are devoted to Hull’s 
service as Secretary of State. Yet the brief.account of his first eventful sixty years 
is the most interesting reading. The hardy life of the Tennessee mountaineers in 
the post-Civil War period, the sketchy education generally available but augmented 
in Hull’s case by a law course, the evidence of Hull’s early ambition and devo- 
tion to work, and his entry into politics, makes an interesting story and discloses 
Hull's outstanding characteristics of industry, integrity, patience, persistence, and 
shrewdness which combined as he grew up to produce character and wisdom. 
j the age of nineteen he became chairman of the county Democratic committee 
and continued in public service until he retired fifty-four years later after serving 
twelve years as Secretary of State. 

He early embraced Jefferson’s political philosophy and never swerved from it. 
He served in the state legislature during the 1890°s and in Cuba during the Span- 
ish-American War. After practicing law for a brief period he was appointed to 
the bench. Elected to Congress in 1906 he served continuously in the House of 
Representatives with exception of one session until elected to the Senate in 1930. 
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He continuously urged tariff reduction and supported the League of Nations dur- 
ing the Wilson period. He served for a time in the 1920's as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and was considered for the presidency in 1924, 
1928, and 1932. He admired Woodrow Wilson and was an early supporter of 
Roosevelt. The latter appointed him Secretary of State and urged him to Aspen 
the nomination for the presidency in 1940 until the crisis precipitated by the fall - 
of France convinced the President that he should run for a third term. 

His relations with Roosevelt were always ones of mutual respect and confidence. 
Although Hull was skeptical of many of the New Deal experiments in domestic 
matters and was not among the inner circle of Roosevelt’s advisers, he made most 
of the decisions on foreign policy. On the few occasions when he was overruled, 
as at the London Economic Conference early in the administration, he submitted, 
but generally, as in this case, his policy eventually won out. On a few occasions 
the President acted without consulting him, as in accepting the modified Mor- 
genthau plan for Germany at Quebec and the three-months’ British-Soviet sphere 
of influence arrangement on the Balkans. This arrangement, which was formally 
superseded at Yalta after Hull’s resignation, lived on in fact to plague relations. 
Hull disliked the policy of “unconditional surrender” adopted at Roosevelt’s initia- 
tive in World War II, though he had urged such a policy upon Wilson in World 
War I (p. 98). 

Hull insisted on being boss in his own department and was irritated at the 
occasional encroachments into the field of foreign affairs by Wallace, Morgen- 
thau, and Ickes. The insubordination of Assistant Secretary of State Moley and 
Under Secretary of State Welles aroused his ire and resulted in their resigna- 
tio s. He thought highly of Secretaries Stimson and Knox, but he was not in ( 
thé inner councils on matters concerning the conduct of the war and it was be- 
_fause of the difficulty of distinguishing war policy from foreign policy that deci- 

/ sions were occasionally made by the President in the latter field without his ad- 
© vice. Sherwood’s book based on the Hopkins papers throws additional light on 
President Roosevelt’s diplomacy during the war period. 

Hull assumed that moral principles applicable to private relations applied , 
equally in international relations. He had confidence in appeals to reason and to ( 
principle, but he understood those with whom he dealt and appreciated that 
force could not always be dispensed with. He was convinced that an international 
organization adequate to maintain justice was within the realm of human in- 
genuity and that with such an organization spheres of influence and balances o 
power would be unnecessary. He stood for the self-determination of dependent . 
peoples, for freer and less discriminatory international trade, and for close collab- 
oration among the American countries. 

Hull's respect for principles was moderated in practice by caution, by appreci- 
ation of timing and tactics, and by a democratic acceptance of the authority of 
public and congressional opinion. He complained continuously of the misin- 
formation and isolationism of public opinion and the crippling influence this had 
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upon sound foreign policy. Possibly a stronger effort supported by the President 
to educate and lead public opinion would have gained results, but the experience 
of the President in the Chicago “quarantine speech” of 1937, raises a doubt. 


_ On the whole, both Roosevelt and Hull felt that while the utmost should be 


done to educate the public, democracy required that its verdict be accepted. 
Hull did not like the two-thirds rule in the Senate, but he bowed to the Con- 
stitution and made the development of a nonpartisan foreign policy a major 
effort, especially in regard to the United Nations. On this matter there is an 
interesting discussion of his insistence, against John Foster Dulles, who was 
representing Republican Candidate Dewey in 1944, that the proper word was 
“nonpartisan” and not “bipartisan,” 

With all his ability and industry, was he in fact successful? He did not 
achieve the aim of maintaining international peace with justice, but readers of 
his memoirs are likely to agree that the failure was due to circumstances which 
he could not control and that he deserved the Nobel Peace Prize which was 
awarded him after his retirement in 1945. During the period before the war 
he faced an isolationist public opinion which prevented him and the President 
from taking in time the measures which might have saved the world from the 
aggressions of Hitler and Japan. His detailed account of the long negotiations 
with Nomura and Kurusu which ended with Pearl Harbor demolishes the 
strange argument of no late Charles A. Beard. Acceptance of Japan's demands, 
writes Hull “would have gen us peace—that is, until Japan, after strengthening 
herself through the concessions we should have made, was ready to move again. 
But it would have denied all the principles of right living among nations which 
we had supported; it would have betrayed the countries that later became our 
allies; and it would have given us an infamous place in history” (p. 1105). 

In Hull's own opinion, the greatest triumphs of his career were the signature 
by the President of the First Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1934 and his 
own signature in 1943 of the Four Power Moscow Declaration instituting the 
joint policy which led to the creation of the United Nations. America has turned 
its back on protectionism and isolationism which corrupted the 1920' and paved 
the way to World War JI. If any one man is responsible for that change, it is 
Cordell Hull. 

During the war, Hull contributed to keeping together the coalition which 
was eventually victorious. The explanation of the policies concerning Vichy, 


' Darlan, DeGaulle, and Franco Spain, all of which he thinks greatly contributed 


to the war effort, are especially interesting. These policies, as well as the earlier 
policies concerning the Spanish Civil War embargo, the destroyer deal, and 
lend-lease, have been highly controversial and it is to be hoped that Hull’s 
straightforward account of these matters will be widely read. Hull never mini- 
mized the difficulties of Soviet relations and expected these difficulties to increase 


_ when the fighting was over. But he did not consider them insoluble. 


The book is full of shrewd characterizations of the men he dealt with— 
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Roosevelt, Churchill, Eden, Stalin, Molotov, DeGaulle, Nomura, and Kurusu. 
His style is straightforward and, occasionally, pungent. He frequently caps a 
point with a Lincolnesque story. 

These memoirs are less easy to read than those recently published by Secretaries 
Stimson and Byrnes with which they are naturally compared. They however 
constitute a more complete historical record of the period. Hull was, in many 
respects, similar to Stimson, but less philosophical and more human. The policies 
of the two men while Secretary of State, one with a Republican and the other a 
Democratic administration were similar and they collaborated during the war 
while Stimson was Secretary of War. Hull was more patient, more influenced 
by principles, and more flexible in tactics than Byrnes, though the latter was 
faced by greater difficulties in dealing with Russia after the pressure of a common 
enemy had ended. 

Hull’s book will not be read from cover to cover by many, but its voluminous 
index will assure it continuous reference by students of recent history. It is a 
worthy monument to a great Secretary of State. 


University of Chicago Quincy WRIGHT 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Volume VIH, 
JULY 1x, 1945-DECEMBER 31, 1946. Edited by Raymond Dennett and 
Robert K. Turner. (Princeton: Princeton University Press for World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. 1948. Pp. xxxvii, 962. $6.00.) 


Tue eighth volume of this now well-known series appears under new editor- 
ship and marks a transition from the former July 1 to June 30 coverage to a 
new calendar year basis. The next volume, covering all of 1947, is expected to 
appear in the fall of 1949. Pressure of a vast amount of material upon limited 
space led to a decision to exclude from the present volume documents pertaining 
to the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Rumania, and Finland. 
These are published in a supplementary volume entitled The First Five Peace 
Treaties. 

The transition from war to peace, begun in Volume VII and continued in 
Volume VIII with documents on the surrender and occupation of Japan, results 
in the discarding of old and the introduction of new headings for some of the 
main divisions, Thus “Defense and Prosecution of the War” and “The United 
Nations in War” are replaced by “The Termination of the War” and “National | 
Defense.” The addition of two new headings—“Dependent Areas” and “Cultural 
Relations”—raises the number of chapters from the fourteen of Volume VII to 
sixteen. Twelve of the chapters headings remain substantially the same as in 
the preceding volume. Among the numerous useful items in the new volume the 
following samplings may be mentioned: lists of the international organizations 
of which the United States was a member and of the conferences in which it 
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participated; tables showing the costs to the United States of World War II in 
lives, dollars, and lend-lease goods; acts and resolutions by which the United 
States became a member of the United Nations and accepted compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice; the Draft Trusteeship Agreement for 
the Japanese Mandated Islands; documents on the control of atomic energy; 
excerpts from the report of the joint congressional committee to investigate 
Pearl Harbor; excerpts from the constitution of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Appendixes contain the protocols of proceedings of the Crimea and 
Berlin conferences of February and July-August, 1945. The reader looks in vain 
for the 1946 Japanese constitution (certainly a document pertinent to American 
foreign relations) and for the Russo-Chinese agreements on Port Arthur, Dairen, 
and the Manchurian railroads. It would have been helpful to insert a footnote ` 
relating that the Draft Trusteeship Agreement mentioned above was accepted with 
slight changes by the Security Council and approved by Congress. Other search- 
ers will of course detect other omissions, but with the limited space at their 
disposal the editors have made most of their selections judiciously. 


University of Buffalo l Junius W. Prarr 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. Volume I, PLANS AND 
EARLY OPERATIONS, JANUARY 1939 TO AUGUST 1942. Prepared 
under the editorship of Wesley Frank Craven, New York University, and 
James Lea Cate, University of Chicago, by Office of Air Force History, 
United States Air Force, Wilfred J. Paul, Colonel, USAF, Director, Albert J. 
Simpson, Air Force Historian. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. 
Pp. xxxi, 788. $5.00.) 


Tue publication of this volume is something of an event, for it is the first 
official history of the United States Army Air Forces. Seven volumes will be 
required to tell the story of America’s air arm in World War II. Edited by 
W. F. Craven, who recently directed the operational history branch of the Army 
Air Forces historical office, and J. L. Cate, who served as historical officer of the 
Twentieth Air Force, the series is a joint undertaking in which many hands have 
contributed to the final product. 

Under the vigorous leadership of Clanton W. Williams, formerly AAF His- 
torian, and ably supported by Col. Wilfred J. Paul, director, the Historical Division 
of the Army Air Forces collected materials from the four corners of the world. 
The richness of the Air Force history lies not least in the fact that every squadron 
had its historian, and at the command and air force level at least four or five men 
devoted their entire time to assembling historical materials; as a result, a great 
deal of data for this history has been gathered at first hand. 

The present volume deals especially with plans and early operations of the 
Air Forces, from January, 1939, to August, 1942. Volumes II and III will cover 
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the war as it was fought by American forces against Germany and Italy; Volumes 
IV and V as it was waged against Japan; Volume VI will treat of the home 
front; and Volume VII will provide an account of the world-wide services, such 
as the Air Transport Command, and will deal with problems common to all 
theaters, such as health and morale. 

It should be said at once that the decision not to present the history of the Air 
Forces in a strictly chronological order, but rather in a unified manner, by theaters 
of operations, was a wise one. For the war was fought on the basis of a unified 
command, and plans were worked out with respect to the over-all strategy of a 
theater. 

Volume I is divided into four main sections: (1) The Early Heritage; (2) 
Prelude to War; (3) Tactical Demands; and (4) Preparation for the Air War 
against Germany. What stands out in the early history of the Air Force is the 
failure of top political and military leaders in the twenties to grasp the importance 
of air power. The story, too, of the struggle of the air arm to obtain recognition 
and finally virtual equality with the ground and naval forces is one of unusual 
interest. Scarcely less absorbing, and equally significant, is the account of the 
doctrine of strategic bombing. That the air forces of the United States and Great 
Britain were not thought of essentially as support for ground troops but as an 
independent striking force that could reach deep into enemy territory and destroy 
his industry, power plants, and railroads, is one reason why the Allies won and 
the Axis lost. . 

The defeats suffered in the air at Pear] Harbor and in the Philippines, the re- 
grouping in Australia, the establishment of bases in the Fijis and New Caledonia, 
Doolittle's raid on Tokyo, activities in Burma and China, the beginning of a world- 
wide system of air transport, and the establishment of the Eighth Air Force in 
England, are a few of the many topics ably covered in the first volume by nine 
different authors. The effect of the story in the first volume is one of a magnificent 
effort attaining goals hardly thought possible by most men in our own genera- 
tion. 

The range of topics covered, the clear interrelation that is shown between com- 
mand, planning, supply, movement, engineering, and operations of the air forces, 
the placing of these against the background of the chief political and military 
events, and the firm grasp of time and space factors, make this history a record 
of unusual value. This book, furthermore, is characterized by the highest standards 
of scholarship; it is objective, yet critical. The authors have set as their aim the 
statement of General Marshall, that “it is very important that the true facts, the 
causes and consequences that make our military history, should be matters of com- 
mon knowledge.” The mistakes as well as the achievements have been reported. 

Seventy-three pages of notes, containing references to supporting documents, 
ranging all the way from radio messages, unit histories, Joint Chiefs of Staff di- 
rectives to personal interviews, may serve to indicate the massive array of evi- 
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dence that stands behind the 688-page narrative. In addition to thirty-one maps 
and charts, a glossary of terms, three appendixes, and an index, there are sixty- 
two illustrations. 

The first volume of the history of the Army Air Forces should prove to be as 
indispensable to the political scientist, especially to the student of public adminis- 
tration, as it will be to the staff officer in the Air, War, and Navy colleges, The 
supreme lesson taught here is that, other things being equal, victory will go to 
him who most effectively combines imagination, courage, and flexibility. 


University of Minnesota BENJAMIN E. LieprincoTT 


AMERICAN FORCES IN ACTION SERIES. By the Historical Division, De- 
partment of the Army. (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
1943-48.) TO BIZERTE WITH THE II CORPS. (Pp. viii, 80. 45 cents.) 
PAPUAN CAMPAIGN. (Pp. viii, 108. 55 cents.) SALERNO. (Pp. viii, 96. 
60 cents.) FROM THE VOLTURNO TO THE WINTER LINE, (Pp. viii, 
120. 35 cents.) MERRILL'S MARAUDERS, (Pp. viii, 120. 40 cents.) FIFTH 
ARMY AT THE WINTER LINE. (Pp. x, 118. 35 cents.) OMAHA BEACH- 
HEAD. (Pp. viii, 168. $1.75.) THE ADMIRALTIES. (Pp. viii, 152. 40 cents.) 
GUAM. (Pp. viii, 136. 45 cents.) THE CAPTURE OF MAKIN. (Pp. viii, 136. 
35 cents.) SMALL UNIT ACTIONS. (Pp. xii, 212. $1.25.) ST-LÓ. (Pp. viii, 
128. $1.25.) ANZIO BEACHHEAD. (Pp. viii, 122. $1.50.) UTAH BEACH 
TO CHERBOURG. (Pp. xii, 216. $2.00.) 


Tuese fourteen booklets, published between 1943 and 1948 by the Historical 
Division of the Department of the Army, merit more consideration than they 
have received from historians. The series began as books “for military personnel 
only” and mainly for wounded men in hospital, the object being to give these 
men a better understanding of the fighting in which they had taken part. Later 
the books were put on the open market, and in spite of very limited publicity 
nearly 150,000 copies have been sold to Americans interested in reading sober and 
reliable accounts of their army’s campaigns. 

There is room, of course, for two opinions about the writing of contemporary 
history. In the past, historians, particularly official historians, have been reluctant 
to embark upon writing the history of wars until all, or nearly all, the returns are 
in and—incidentally—many of the participants are dead. In such conditions the 
historian can certainly command a “truer perspective” and it must in charity be 
assumed that it was the expectation of this advantage, and not mere lack of 
enterprise or fear of criticism, that led scholars in so many countries to hold their 
hands so long after 1918. In taking this attitude, however, it can be argued that 
they failed in an obligation to the public. Would scholars of today be justified in 
leaving contemporary history entirely to the journalists? This series of books 
proves that the historian, accepting the fact that in writing close to the events he 
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condemns himself to the use of incomplete sources, can nevertheless bring the 
techniques of scholarship to bear upon those sources and produce a result which, 
however far from finality, can be read with confidence and provide a sound 
foundation for further investigation. 

The series is of course far from covering the whole effort of the United States 
Army in the war; it treats only some of the important episodes. It was necessary 
to suspend it to avoid interference with production of the more definitive history 
which is already beginning to appear. The volumes produced during the war are 
necessarily thinner in content than the later ones, which draw upon richer sources, 
are less hindered by security considerations, and are more elaborately produced 
(and therefore, alas, more expensive). The series as a whole is, inevitably, weakest 
in dealing with Allied strategy and high policy, and with enemy operations; for 
on these matters documents become available slowly. (The treatment of the enemy 
is much fuller in the later volumes, even though the main reliance is still docu- 
ments captured during the war.) On the “tactical level” the volumes are excellent, 
and the tactical story, after all, is what they profess to tell. The Historical Division 
makes only the most modest claims for them, but this reviewer will be surprised 
if their accounts of American operations are modified in many important par- 
ticulars by subsequent research. On matters which he can check from his own 
knowledge he has found few errors, and those minor; the general standard of 
accuracy is certainly high. Here and there the reader comes across the traces of an 
extraordinarily painstaking piece of investigation. A notable example is the two 
maps in Utah Beach to Cherbourg on which is plotted the position where every 
“stick” of American paratroopers came down on D* Day; one shudders at the 
thought of the work that must lie behind them. 

Lacking space to examine the volumes individually, the reviewer must be 
content to mention the series’ general characteristics. It is admirably judicial; 
scrupulously fair to the allies of the United States (which is more than can be 
said for a good many of the journalists) and balanced in its comments on the 
enemy. Its style is plain and straightforward, its language almost always compre- 
hensible by unmilitary readers. Occasionally there is very effective use of quotation; 
particularly absorbing are the descriptions by participants of the Normandy 
hedgerow fighting in StLé. The illustrations, undistinguished in the earlier 
volumes, are remarkably effective in the more recent ones. It would be hard to 
find better examples of the use of the camera as the handmaid of history. As for 
the very numerous maps, they are of the highest order. It seems a pity however 
that the official United States conventional military symbols are used throughout 
(and never explained), for the result is to render these splendid maps’ standard 
of intelligibility to the general reader somewhat lower than that of the text. 

The little books as printed are not documented (to have provided a clumsy 
apparatus criticus would have defeated the object of the series); but the Historical 
Division holds documented manuscripts, In spite of the absence of references, stu- 
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dents of the war have recognized them as serious and valuable contributions to its 
history. Historians who are not students of the war might usefully study the series 
as a bold and successful experiment in the difficult art of writing sound contem- 
porary history for the public at large. 


Historical Section, General Staff, 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada C. P. STACEY 


CHAMPLAIN: THE LIFE OF FORTITUDE. By Morris Bishop. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. 364, vii. $4.00.) 


Anyone who has been concerned with the parts which Champlain played in 
the foundation of Canada and the United States will be grateful for this unpre- 
tentious but thoroughly informed and judicious book. Those who have not may 
both profit and pleasure themselves by reading it, for it is witty as well as wise. 
Literary skill of a high order has portrayed and penetrated the enigmatic per- 
sonality of Champlain in the adventurous yet painstaking career which made him 
the great pioneer in the occupation of North America. Mr. Bishop has taken 
enough time and thought to make his readers intimate with Champlain; aware of 
what he did, why, and how it must have felt to do it; and appreciative of his rela- 
tion to the course of events in North America and in Europe. Professional his- 
torians, who owe this achievement to the chairman of the department of romance 
literature at Cornell, might well beg him to remedy another of their sins of 
omission by giving them a similar biography of LaSalle. 

The personal portrait is convincing, made up of an infinity of the small brush- 
strokes permitted by evidence of action rather than of musing and speculation. 
Champlain was an adventurous, good man, driven by passionate curiosity and 
geographical imagination. He was practical enough to come to terms with the 
European economic enterprises and the Indian alignments which enabled him to 
spend most of thirty-seven years in America, but he was also a devout sharer in 
the great missionary enterprise of the Counter Reformation, and he labored to 
realize his vision of justice between men, Indians as well as Europeans. 

Historically, of course, Champlain founded Canada, but in the process of 
learning how and where to do that, after numerous failures by predecessors all 
along the Atlantic Coast, he set other forces in motion as well. The years he spent 
in Nova Scotia and New England produced superb maps of the coast which other 
men like Captain John Smith used without acknowledgment. The fur trade and 
the missionary enterprise which he gradually focused in the St. Lawrence spread 
reverberations which during his lifetime extended from the Atlantic to Sault Ste. 
Marie and from New York to Hudson Bay, and which persisted over most of 
North America in the great rivalry between France and England and their native 
collaborators in trade and war. 

The book suffers little from the lack of conventionally full footnote references, 
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for the author takes space to indicate and discuss controversy or to cite unfamiliar 
references; his illustrations are for use; and his map is excellent. His indignation 
over American failure to commemorate the original settlement on Dochet Island in 
the Ste. Croix River might have been balanced by acknowledgment of Canada’s 
visible pieties in the matter. 


Columbia University J. B. BreBNER 


THE FALL OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE. By Salvador de 
Madariaga. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 443. $5.00.) 


Tre author sometimes goes far afield to present his views concerning the 
separation of the American colonies from Spain. In his discussion of the American 
Revolution, of the activities of the Jesuits and the Freemasons, and of the influence 
of foreign philosophers in the Spanish Indies, Madariaga deals with topics which 
he had already considered in his Cuadro histórico de las Indias. His account con- 
tains brilliant, erudite; and provocative observations which at times are misleading. 
With respect to the causes of the Revolution in the thirteen colonies, he ventures 
the remark that its seeds were planted by the Second Continental Congress. Of the 
mysterious role of the Masons in the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, he 
alleges, as does a masonic writer, that some prominent revolutionaries were Masons. 
He reasons that the most influential European philosopher in the Spanish Indies 
was Rousseau, “the apostle of anarchy.” He asserts that Abbé Raynal’s Histoire 
philosophique et politique was found during the colonial regime “in every private 
library from Mexico to Buenos Aires.” Although he touches upon many interesting 
features of cultural history, yet he does not describe the circulation of political 
philosophy emanating from the United States. 

His discussion of human factors and of disruptive influences in the Spanish 
Indies is followed by accounts of sporadic uprisings there, such as the rebellion 
of Gonzalo Pizarro against Spanish rule, the struggles of the Basques and the 
Creoles for the political control of Potosí, the Paraguayan civil war in which 
José Antequera figured, the insurrection of the comuneros in New Granada, and 
the revolt of Tupac Amaru in Peru. Evidently Madariaga is a defender of the 
thesis that the struggles for the independence of the Spanish colonies would 
eventually have occurred without any external provocation. Perhaps that is why 
he does not dwell upon the role played by Napoleon, whose intrusion into Spain 
precipitated a series of rebellions in the Spanish Indies. By a study of the distant 
past the author undertakes to discover the motives of the revolutionaries who 
took part in the far-flung separatist movement which devastated Spanish America 
from 1810 to 1824. 

In one place Madariaga asserts that the “wars of secession,” as he styles them, 
were “a recoil from the conquest.” In another place he states that on the Spanish 
side the uprisings were caused by “the duel of ambitions and civil war.” On a 
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certain page he explains that the hidden impulse of the great leaders sprang from 
two roots in the Spanish character, namely, “dictatorship and separatism.” On 
another page he reasons that the secessionary wars marked the last clash between 
two antagonistic forces, “attachment to the Crown and inter-color solidarity rooted 
in the earth.” Elsewhere, speaking of the Creole revolutionists, he declares that 
they made “a bee line for the immediate satisfaction of their political passion, 
which they saw as hunger for national freedom, but which was also hunger for 
power.” Lastly, he decides that the root of it was “in the Spanish character as 
well as in the dispersive conditions of the immense and broken continent.” 

With regard to the Black Legend, on this occasion Madariaga seems to have 
left his lance in the rack. He mentions Simén Bolivar (whose biography he is 
supposed to be writing) very briefly. He does not discuss the “War to the Death,” 
the Plan of Iguala, or the mysterious conference at Guayaquil. He ignores the 
battles of San Lorenzo, Carabobo, Boyacá, Chacabuco, Junín, and Ayacucho. Nor 
does he explain why Spain did not even begin to recognize the independence of 
her lost colonies until 1836. In reality this sequel to the Rise of the Spanish Ameri- 
can Empire is chiefly concerned with antecedents of the wars for Spanish-American 
independence. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 
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5 THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND: AN INQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE OF 


Z 


HUMAN RELATIONS. By Stuart Chase. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, 
pp. xx, 311, $3.00.) This book is primarily a tract to expound and defend the idea 
that at last some methods are emerging that give to various social studies the impor- 
tance and dignity of true sciences. It argues, too, that we not only can utilize these 
new sciences in the direction of human experience but indeed must do so if we are 
to save our skins. For the historian, The Proper Study of Mankind is enormously sug- 
gestive, It is intended not as a summary of all the newer work in anthropology, 
semantics, statistics, psychiatry, and economics but only as a kind of sampling of recent 
achievements in these and allied fields. At every point it underlines the immensity of 
nonlogical and nonrational behavior. That older abstraction, Rational Man, so beloved 
by historians, is reduced in stature. The historian has ever found his fresh insights in 
mastering the content and method of other crafts and in then adapting them to his- 
torical study. The objective contributions of the critical historian studying economic 
institutions, for example, have altered our perspectives and enriched our understand- 
ing. His work, like that of the student of political institutions, is not to be despised or 
discarded. But it seems probable that the “newer viewpoints” of our time will be 
found along the psychological frontiers of society. The social historian and the in- 
tellectual historian, still distraught with the problems of building a credible method, 
may find at this horizon paths that lead him away from guesswork, taxonomy, and 
subjectivism. Tuomas Le Duc, Oberlin College 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PROGRESS AND IN 


PLAN. No. 5, 1947-48. Edited by Feodora Stone. (London, Cambridge University 
Press for the National Institute of Economic and Social Research; distributed in U.S.A. 
by Chicago University Press, 1948, pp. 104, $3.15.) This register, prepared by the Na- 
tional Institute of Economic and Social Research in London under the editorial direc- 
tion of Feodora Stone, its secretary, gives a listing of the work as it is being carried on 
in the universities in the British Isles. It includes the fields which we generally group 
together under social science and adds education, geography, and social medicine. Its 
coverage in history is limited to two rubrics: “Economic and Social History,’ and 
“Political Science and Public Administration,’ which has a subheading “History.” 
This severely limits the reporting in history so that no true picture of research in 
general and politico-constitutional history can be found. Under social and economic 
history eighteen postdoctoral and twenty-five doctoral projects are listed (pp. 39-42). 
Under “Political Science: History,” eight of the former and twenty-one of the 
latter (pp. 59-61), are catalogued. Under the first rubric most of the topics are eco- 
nomic, Neither category gives evidence of more than scattered, individual projects. 
There is included a convenient directory of institutions, universities, research insti- 
tutions, learned bodies, and other organizations at which this work is in progress. A 
similar compilation in the United States would be very useful though of necessity 
much larger than the 104 pages which this handbook contains. 
Roy F, Nicuots, Trinity College, Cambridge, England 
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SCIENCE AND ITS BACKGROUND. By H. D, Anthony. (London and New York, 
Macmillan, 1948, pp. ix, 304, $3.00.) A collision with this book should open the 
seams and start a leak in the partitions of any mind which has science and the hu- 
manities in separated compartments, In less than 300 very readable pages the author, 
who has a distinguished record of experience in science education at the school level 
and in the British army, presents a view of the whole development of the ideas and 
methods of scientific work from the Sumerians and Babylonians to Darwin, Mendel, 
Rutherford, and Jeans. The picture is broad but the details are sharp; attention is 
focused successively on the work of individual men of science selected by reason of 
the value of their work and ideas in the world of today. The biographical features 
tend to limit the remoteness of contact, but the background is not isolated people, it is 
the broad sweep of the history of human affairs, The sense of relatedness is en- 
hanced visually for the reader by a series of time-charts giving names and events 
in three columns, headed “Action: Knowledge: Vision.” To quote the preface: “These 

: three are interwoven, and in the following pages the strand of knowledge, as de- 
veloped by men of science, is not separated from that of action, as represented in his- 
tory, or that of vision, in the realm of ideals. ... The following is an attempt to 
state simply, and within the limits of a small volume, some of the achievements of 
science as a whole, in relation to the background of history, the progress of European 
civilization, and the life of today.” This large aim in small compass has been achieved 
remarkably well. Discussions in the latter part of the book deal interestingly not only 
with the background for science but also the foreground, and even point toward the 
future in a stimulating way. Perhaps the most important subtle effect of this book on 
the reader is the quiet recognition of the constant role of belief in the development of 
scientific knowledge. Too many people today view the “exact sciences” as divorced 
from belief and based only on reason, demonstration and facts somehow external to 
human beings. “The twentieth century . . . has also witnessed a growing tolerance 
concerning those matters of belief and experience which lie. beyond the apparent 
world of Nature; the truly scientific attitude involves a recognition of its own limita- 
tions.” No thoughtful person can read this book without enlarging both his hu- 
mility and his self-respect as a human being. Perhaps a little too much emphasis is 
placed on the contributions of British scientists during the past one hundred years, 
but this is understandable, as are some minor points as to exact dates, This book may 
have been written for school-age readers, but it provokes at any age thought and 
contemplation, eased by the simplicity and directness of the presentation. 

M. A. Tuve, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


THE NAMING OF THE TELESCOPE. By Edward Rosen, Foreword by Harlow 
Shapley. (New York, Henry Schuman, 1947, pp. xvi, 110, $2.50.) The modern 
working astronomer is likely to be little concerned with who invented the telescope, 
still less with who originated the name. Nevertheless, he can read the little work 
under review with pleasure for its own sake and as an illustration of the difference 
between astronomical and historical research, We can accept the author’s conclusion 
as the last word, namely, that the term telescopio was originally devised by the 
Greek, John Demisiani of Cephalonia, and publicly unveiled by Frederick Cesi at 
the banquet in Galileo’s honor in Rome on April 14, 1611. As is well known, Galileo 
was not the first inventor of the telescope, but his revolutionary observations of the 
heavenly. bodies brought everlasting renown to him and his little tubes, Despite the 
fact that telescopio was first applied to Galileo’s device with two refracting lenses, 
in later Italian usage this term was reserved for the instrument with a primary re- 
flecting mirror. Galileo himself first used occhiale or optical lens, which was later 
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changed by some of his countrymen to cannocchiale or optical tube. In fact, on the 
jacket of Dr. Rosen’s book we find the classic picture of the first telescopes on their 
quaint stand which are labeled in modern Italian works as the due cannocchiali di 
Galileo. JoeL Strgsins, Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California 


VICTOR ROBINSON MEMORIAL VOLUME: ESSAYS ON HISTORY OF MEDI- 
CINE. Edited by Solomon R. Kagan. (New York, Froben Press, 1948, pp. 447, 
-$10.00.) The varied contributions to this memorial volume give even the reader 
who did not know Victor Robinson suggestive hints of the vivid personality which 
could draw to him friends with so many different interests within the field of the 
history of medicine. Here in a rather uneven collection are reflective essays and 
penetrating scholarly solutions to historical problems together with reports of medi- 
cal pilgrimages and biographical sketches, all attesting to a noteworthy interest in 
history among many of the medical profession, Indeed, to the general historian, the 
number of contributors who are not professors of medical history encourages faith 
that the study of history can offer deep satisfactions to the intelligent and serious 
amateur. Since there are 42 contributors, space will not allow even a full list of their 
names nor of the titles of the 38 articles in this collection. Admitting the unfairness 
of a partial and personal selection, I would like to mention some of the articles which 
may interest the general historian. In “Cinchona and Malaria in Pre-Columbian South 
America,” E, H. Ackerknecht correlates on the one hand the paradox that although 
the first drug of value in treating malaria came from South America it was appar- 
ently not part of native medical lore, and on the other hand the probability that 
malaria was introduced by the white invaders. Medievalists will be interested in Curt 
Proskauer’s “Six Illustrations to Stomatological Texts in an Avicenna Manuscript of 
the XIV Century,” with reproductions of the miniatures showing doctors, students, 
and patients. George Rosen finds significant information in “Two Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Medical Examination Papers.” Aspects of American social history are touched 
in C. E. Heaton’s “John Wakefield Francis—a Doctor of Old New York,” T. H. 
Shastid’s “The Blue Glass Craze,” M. I. Roemer’s “Historical Development of the 
Current Crisis of Rural Medicine in the United States,” and George Urdang’s “One 
Hundred and Twenty-Five Years of the United States Pharmacopeia.” Robinson, him- 
self, is one of the many scholars discussed in H. A. Savitz’ paper on “Jewish Medical 
Historians.” To Victor Robinson, the whole volume is a sincere tribute. 

Rosert C. STAUFFER, University of Wisconsin 


THE RANKS OF DEATH: A MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
AMERICA. By the late Colonel P. M. Ashburn. Edited by Frank D. Ashburn. (New 
York, Coward-McCann, 1947, pp. xix, 298, $5.00.) For many years prior to his death, 
the late Colonel Ashburn, at one time librarian of the Army Medical Library, had been 
accumulating material on the influence of disease on the conquest of the Americas, 
Death interrupted what was basically a lifetime task, but fortunately a preliminary 
and abbreviated manuscript had been prepared containing the salient data in semi- 
popular form. Colonel Ashburn’s son, a scholar in his own right, has prepared the 
manuscript for publication and inserted appropriate editorial comments which add 
greatly to the value of the volume. After a few introductory chapters which essen- 
tially set the scene for the volume, there follows a series of essays devoted to the effect 
of particular diseases or disease groups. Special attention is given to famine and nu- 
tritional diseases, to smallpox, malaria, yellow fever, and to syphilis; other diseases 
less important in their effect on the conquest are treated more briefly. The story is 
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presented as a military operation in which disease was one of the most potent of 
fensive forces—a sort of unintentional long-range bacteriological warfare. The author 
stresses the role that disease played in facilitating the colonization and conquest of 
al] parts of the Americas through weakening the resistance of the native inhabitants, 
who might otherwise have maintained a more effective opposition to the invaders. 
At the same time, emphasis is given to the simultaneous though less serious effect of 
disease on the military strength of the conquering Europeans. Colonel Ashburn has 
written not only a popular volume, readily understood by the layman, but also a val- 
uable and scholarly addition to medical history. The story is accurate, well docu- 
mented, and critically presented, It is a reliable appraisal of the effect of disease in 
the conquest of the Americas and at the same time a valuable record of certain dis- 
eases during the early years of American colonization. The book is further note- 
worthy for its literary style. In this period when the beauty of written English has 
been lost in a craze for the unorthodox, and style has been subordinated, it is a real 
pleasure to read a volume that is so truly well written, The editor’s introductions to the 
several chapters are works of beauty and models of writing, which in themselves 
well repay the reader of this volume. 
Gaylord W. Anerson, M.D., University of Minnesota 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS: THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND PEACE. 
By Hans ]. Morgenthau, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Chi- 
cago. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948, pp. xv, 489, xix, trade $5.50, text $4.25.) 
According to the publishers this volume has been adopted by many educational in- 
stitutions for purposes of course instruction. One can only shudder at the thought 
of the college undergraduate, rattle in hand, toddling into the jungle of present and 
recent historical international relations so vividly reflected in Professor Morgenthau’s 
pages. Indeed one of the principal contentions of the author is that international 
politics is precisely a jungle. With this there can be much agreement, although it 
seems to this reviewer that the author exaggerates the lack of light and air and order 
and agreed pathways therein; to some extent, indeed, the volume appears to be a 
massive effort toward intellectual and practical reaction in the style of that curious 
mixture of mysticism and obscurantism with excessively abstract theory characteris- 
tic of much Central European thought in political and legal science. Concretely it 
appears that the volume abounds in misreading of fact and lack of clarity of thought, 
often imposed upon the author precisely by his instinctive appreciation of the inter- 
national situation, an appreciation which is quite sound in quality but seems excessive 
in its intensity. At some points the confusion or imprecision appears to be chiefly of 
a verbal character: surely the term “international” in the titles of parts four, five, and 
six should be “national”? In several sections of the volume with whose subject mat- 
ter the reviewer feels particularly familiar there is thus a sustained effect as of parallax, 
although it is never serious enough to destroy entirely the value of the commentary. 
For this reviewer would by no means wish to be understood as suggesting that this 
volume be discarded or ignored. It embodies a serious and a powerful challenge to 
all students of international law and organization and to students of the history of 
international relations, It also contains at the very end (pp. 439-45) a limited pro- 
gram of practical action consisting of items the beautiful clarity, soundness, and 
value of which are very striking. Apparently the author does not believe,-how- 
ever, that such empirical wisdom can be employed in connection with the develop- 
ment of international law and administration; when he deals with these aspects of 
international relations the author becomes excessively logical and aprioristic, if such 
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a term may be employed. Happily, history indicates that a combination of the ex- 

perimental method and a moderate degree of rationalism are not incompatible or un- 

fruitful. But, again, this is no volume for an undergraduate or a “lay” reader. 
Pitman B. Porter, American University 


AMERICA IN GREECE: A TRADITIONAL POLICY. By David Robinson. (New 
York, Anatolia Press, 1948, pp. 195, $3.50.) One may rightly complain that the title 
of this book proves to be either too ambitious or misleading. This is a collection of 
very miscellaneous documents concerning the struggle for Greek Independence in 
the 1820's, preceded by eight pages of testimonial by the editor, and skipping a cen- 
tury or so to close with President Truman’s message on Greek and Turkish aid. 

Ricuarp H. Heinper, Washington, D. C. 


SELECTED PAPERS OF ROBERT C. BINKLEY. Edited with a Biographical Sketch 
and a Bibliography by Max H. Fisch, Professor of Philosophy, University of Tli- 
nois. With a Foreword by Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. xiii, 426, $5.00.) This is a remarkable volume of 
the selected papers of a scholar who was outstanding in the generation of young 
American historians who fought in World War I, and who later with a touch of 
genius grasped the political and social problems of its aftermath. In an excellent 
foreword, Luther H. Evans pays tribute to Binkley's achievements as a historian 
who was possessed of rare culturally creative traits and also praises his enduring 
contribution to the work of the Historical Records Survey. Max H. Fisch’s introduc- 
tion, entitled “Robert Cedric Binkley, Historian in the Long Armistice,” is a perfect 
example of the short biography which presents the personal life, the creative work, 
the major impressions and the penetrating thoughts of a many-sided scholar. The 
essays, articles, and book reviews reprinted in this volume have been selected by 
Professor Fisch to represent those major phases of Binkley's work which have not 
been more definitively covered in his books. An exhaustive chronological bibliog- 
raphy of the published writings of Robert C. Binkley illustrates the difficulties of 
selection which confronted the editor. Thus Binkley’s graphic story of the Libre 
Belgique, published 1920, and his scholarly analysis of the Hoover War Library, pub- 
lished 1925, are not included. Part I, entitled “The Peace that Failed,” presents 
Binkley's research concerning the war-guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty, and his 
three major articles on peace conference history. Part II, entitled “The Economy of 
Scholarship,” includes “The Problem of Perishable Paper,” read at the First World 
Congress of Libraries and Bibliography, Rome, June 1929; “New Tools for Men of 
Letters,” “History for a Democracy,” and “Strategic Objectives in Archival Policy.” 
Part III, entitled “Ideas and Institutions,” contains “The Twentieth Century Looks at 
Human Nature,” “An Anatomy of Revolution,” “Myths of the Twentieth Century,” 
and “Mill’s Liberty Today.” Excerpts from his reviews and review articles which 
include “some of his best writing” are appended. “Returning to Stanford in 1920, 
Binkley registered in the department of history and assisted in organizing the ma- 
terials in the Hoover Collection.” This is a striking understatement by the editor of 
the important contribution which Robert Binkley made to the development of the 
Hoover Library from July, 1919, to 1927. He was of inestimable help to the first 
group of graduate students and visiting professors who came to do research in the 
rapidly expanding Hoover collection. Moreover, it was during this period of his career 
that he became interested in the problems of perishable paper and the possibilities of 
microfilming research materials, Binkley was fascinated by the philosophic problems in- 
volved in twentieth century notions of national responsibility for aggressive war and 
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of truth by assize or convention. He wrote, 1938, “In terms of the intellectual tradi- 
tion of science it is absurd—fantastic—to hold that an historical fact can be verified 
by procuring a signature to a negotiated instrument or by compelling a formal ad- 
mission by public authority.” “Free living as Mill saw it and as we must see it to- 
day,” he commented in the same year, “is not separable from free thinking.” He was 
at the same time a firm believer in the necessity of a new world order. “The first 
[technique] is the promotion of a religion of internationalism and international 
solidarity by which the religions of nationalism are to be confronted and overcome. 
.. . From an effective world religion to an effective world state would be only a 
step.” Robert Cedric Binkley’s untimely death at the age of forty-two closed a scholarly 
career of unusual promise and of definite achievements in several related fields of 
knov ¿édge. This volume of his selected papers will be of especial value to historians, 
lit Arians and other scholars who will find “the whole range of his work and thought 


“id before them.” Raren HasweLL Lutz, Stanford University 


L'ESPAGNE DE FRANCO. By Francois Mirandet. (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 287, 


250 fr.) Mirandet, who by his years of residence has acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of Spain, writes a useful and entertaining analysis of the country during the 
past decade. He likes and admires the Spaniards, but has few good words for the 
Franco regime. With no sign of ideological axe-grinding on his own part, he shows 
how the Spaniards, always a nation of individualists, have managed to resist be- 
coming mentally regimented while living under a dictatorship. Many pages are de- 
voted to the sorry role played by the Franco regime in the war years following the 
fall of France. Mirandet, as a Frenchman, keenly enjoys in retrospect the wrong guess- 
ing of the Spanish government which sought the right moment for entering the war. 
The right moment in this case meant about two weeks before England's anticipated 
surrender to Hitler. Even more obvious is the author's enjoyment of Franco's dawn- 
ing realization that the moment would never come and that Spain must somehow 
get into the Allies’ good graces. Russia, says Mirandet, has largely accomplished this 
task for Franco. Stalin, by taking Hitler’s place as the chief menace to the Anglo- 
Saxon powers, has made the Spanish ruler seem less objectionable than he did a few 
years ago. Turning to the internal picture of Spain, Mirandet explains that Franco 
has never received a true mandate from anyone to govern the country. The mon- 
archist generals who started the 1936 revolution chose him as leader only after Gen- 
eral Sanjurjo’s death in a plane crash. As they have reminded him more than once, 
they meant his power to last only through the military phase of the revolution. 
Franco has halfalienated the Monarchist party, clinging to personal power but 
leaving the door partly open for a royal restoration. His own organized supporters, 
the Falangistas, do not have the respect of the army, and, despite their vaunted 
piety, really care little about the church. And, though the church supports Franco 
in return for a privileged position, Mirandet feels that ultimately it will lose rather 
than gain by this strong backing of a regime millions of Spaniards detest. Franco, 
being a rather colorless man, does not make a good target for the jokes and stories 
Spaniards love to tell. But all the qualifications are possessed by the dictator’s ener- 
getic brother-in-law, Serrano Suñer, who is known as El Cuñadissimo, “the super 
brother-in-law.” CharLes E. NoweLL, University of Illinois 
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Satvo MASTELLONE. Pubblicazioni di storia medievale e moderna apparse in Francia dal 1940 
al 1946. Riv. stor. italiana, 1948, no. 3. 

ARNOLD J. Toynsexz. The Unification of the World and the Change in Historical Perspective. 
History, Feb,, June, 1948. 

FreDERIC C. Lang, The Social Sciences and the Humanities. Proc. dm. Philos. Soc., Nov. 
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Grorce Boas. A. O. Lovejoy as Historian of Philosophy. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct, 

MAURICE MANDELBAUM. Lovejoy and the Theory of Historiography. Ibid. 

Epwarp A. Wuite, The Warfare of Science and Religion. Historian, Autumn. 

J. F. D. Sarewssury. A Bacteriologist’s Approach to History. Univ. Birmingham Hist. Jour., 
I, no. 2. 

Grorce Lee Haskins. Court Records and History. William and Mary Quar., Oct, 

EucEne M. Emme. The Impact of Air Power upon History. 4ir Univ, Quar. Rev., Winter, 1948. 

Hans Rorurers, 1848—One Hundred Years After. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

J. A. Haweoon, 1848 in Central Europe. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1948. 

Marcert HANDELSMAN. Rok 1848. Przegląd zagadnień międzynarodowych [1848: a survey of 
international problems]. Przegląd Historyczny, XXXVIII, 1948. 

KoppEL S. Pinson. The National Theories of Simon Dubnow. Jewish Social Stud., Oct. 

CHARLES Morazé, Finance et despotisme: essai sur les despots éclairés. Annales: éc., soc., civil. 
(Paris), July-Sept. 

ALFRED Vacrs. The Balance of Power: Growth of an Idea. World Politics, Oct. 

GEorGES Bourm. Les origines du mouvement fédéraliste. Rev, socialiste, June-July. 

Winston B. Tuorson. The First Experiment in European Collective Security. Historian, Autumn, 

Jonn C. CAMPBELL. Diplomacy on the Danube. For. Affairs, Jan. 
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LES GALLO-ROMAINS. By Emile Thevenot. [“Que sais-je?” no. 314.] (Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1948, pp. 125.) Written for the popular French series “Que 
sais-je,” Émile Thevenot’s slight volume is of primary interest to the educated layman 
rather than the expert. In the brief compass of 125 pages the author sketches the 
story of Gaul and the Gallo-Romans from the successes of Caesar to the swarming 
of the barbarians in the fifth century. Thevenot has covered these five centuries in 
four chapters of equal length: the administration of Gaul; its economic life and de- 
velopment; its intellectual, moral, and religious changes; the impact of the fourth 
century invasions on Gaul, and the end of the empire. On the whole it is an in- 
teresting and enthusiastic account of the period. And while it would be unfair to 
hold the author too closely to some of his generalizations, yet the student, amateur 
or professional, of Sully or Colbert may take exception to his conclusion, that “the 
Gallo-Romans had attained, in this brilliant epoch, an economic status comparable 
in many respects to that of modern France, before the construction of railroads.” 
A useful though highly selective and almost exclusively French bibliography is ap- 
pended. Francis N. Estey, Princeton University 


¿THE PAGEANT OF INDIA’S HISTORY, Volume I. By Gertrude Emerson Sen. 
Y (New York, Longmans, Green, 1948, pp. xii, 431, $4.50.) “In its long history, India 
has many times been thrown into a chaos of rival states, bits of a jigsaw puzzle al- 

1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by 


the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible 
only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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most impossible to fit together in any orderly pattern, but has also known long 
periods of brilliant and unified empires.” Recognizing these general characteristics 
of Indian history, the author has tried to present its important features from the 
time of Mohenjo-daro to the days of imperial Guptas, że., from 3000 B.C. to 650 A.D. 
The book is written in a very simple and clear style, giving essential facts regarding 
Indian history of the period, based on recent archaeological discoveries and researches 
of Indian and Western scholars, While discussing the rise and fall of the Maurya 
and Gupta dynasties, the history of kingdoms of southern India, and the achieve- 
ments of great empire builders such as Asoka and Harsha, the author does not neg- 
lect the historical factors of incursions of alien invaders since the days of the appear- 
ance of the Aryans and their assimilation by the Hindus, The most important fea- 
ture of the work is the brilliant presentation within a very short compass of the cul- 
tural history of India. The work gives considerable information about ancient India’s 
intercourse with Alexandria, Rome, and the West in general, as well as China’s Han 
dynasty. In the chapter “A Golden Age of Civilization” the author, among other 
things, discusses the cultural influence of India on Arab civilization, which in its 
turn has given so much to the West and to the world. In the chapter “Indian Culture 
beyond the Seas” the author treats at considerable length the migration of Indians 
to Burma, Siam, Malaya, Indo-China, and Indonesia and the implantation of Indian 
culture in these regions which, culturally, may be regarded as parts of “greater India.” 
This chapter also contains some information on Indian art, architecture, and music, 
as well as the literature of the period. There is not a single footnote in this work, but 
a bibliography of principal sources upon which the work is based is given at the end. 
This will help serious students who are interested in carrying on a more thorough 
study of the subject. Several excellent maps, illustrations, and an index make the 
work attractive and valuable, The book will be useful to the general public and to 
teachers interested in the early history of India, and it may serve as a textbook for this 
period of Indian history. 
Taraxnatu Das, Columbia University and New York University 
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THE CAPTURE OF DAMIETTA. By Oliver of Paderborn. Translated by John J. 
Gavigan, [University of Pennsylvania, Department of History, Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of History, Third Series, Volume 11.] (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948, pp. ix, 112, $1.25.) This volume, the second 
in the new series of translations and reprints that is now being issued by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, maintains and enhances the great tradition of scholarly 
service which that group of studies has long supported. For the Capture of Damietta 
by Oliver of Paderborn is not only one of the essential accounts in the general history 
of the crusades, but is also, in itself, the most important single source for that of the 
“Fifth” Crusade. Furthermore, and to add to the merit of the book as a whole, the 
translator of this important chronicle has been singularly successful in translating 
somewhat difficult medieval Latin into English which, though clear and readable, re- 
mains extraordinarily close, in quality and flavor, to the original. The author of this 
work was, however, in the opinion of this reviewer, no simple cleric, like Fulcher of 
Chartres, with whom the editor of this chronicle has chosen to compare him. Though 
all that he writes is marked by more or less the same gentle and unquestioning 
piety which is likewise apparent in Fulcher’s whole outlook, he was, nevertheless, a 
learned scholar, a bishop and prelate of the church, and, finally, cardinal of St. Sa- 
bina. Yet even so, he was obviously unable to summon in his account of the capture 
of Damietta more than a small amount, at best, of the sophistication and skill in the 
use of Latin which William of Tyre, who wrote a generation earlier, could draw on 
so freely and fully. Such, indeed, was the loyalty of Oliver to his ecclesiastical su- 
periors that it was impossible for him to criticize even their purely secular activities; 
and in this respect, the editor of the chronicle which Oliver left behind him is fully 
justified in comparing him with Fulcher of Chartres, Nevertheless, and in spite of so 
much bias on Oliver’s part, his thoroughly honest account of the events which took 
place around him serves to reveal in plain fashion how hard, if not impossible, it was 
for the ecclesiastical authorities who were then in charge of the crusade to conduct 
so secular an enterprise as a war, even a war against infidels. For however clear it may 
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be that Oliver’s loyalty to the legate who was in command of the expedition against 
Damietta rested, at bottom, on the same genuine religious zeal which caused that 
legate, in turn, to refer every important decision to the pope at Rome, it is equally ap- 
parent that victories are not won by way of any such complicated involvements, The 
reviewer is forced to agree with the editor that the hierarchical entanglements of its 
leadership led to the ultimate failure of the expedition. For including in this edition 
of the work so many helpful footnotes and so complete a biography, the editor, the 
translator, and the University of Pennsylvania deserve special commendation. But they 
likewise deserve the even warmer appreciation of scholars for offering this volume in 
full. A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota 


STREET LIFE IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By G. T. Salusbury. (2d ed.; Oxford, 
Pen-in-Hand, 1948, pp. 213, 8s. 6d.) This small volume should prove useful for 
supplementary reading in school and college courses in medieval history. Unlike 
many writers on medieval street life, Mr. Salusbury does not deal with the quaint 
and the unusual, even though they are more colorful, but with the prosaic tasks of 
everyday: the repair of the streets; the problems of traffic, street cleaning, and hygiene; 
the maintenance of law and order. Utilizing printed municipal records for the most 
part, the author has carefully documented his statements and has given a full biblio- 
graphy of authorities consulted. The presentation is orderly and matter-of-fact, em- 
bellished occasionally with quotations from the sources, In a last chapter, “Time 
and Tune,” Mr, Salusbury presents the ebb and flow of street life in an ordinary 
day, from the first bell at daybreak to the last bell at curfew. The volume has an 
excellent index, but unhappily not one illustration. Undoubtedly illustrations would 
have increased the costs of publication, but they would have heightened interest in 
the text, particularly for the youthful student. 

IsaseL R, Assotr, Rockford College 


AUS RHEINISCHER UND FRANKISCHER FRUHZEIT. By Wilhelm Levison. 
(Diisseldorf, L. Schwann, 1948, pp. 640.) This collection of thirty-three articles and 
critical reviews by Levison should have been presented to him as a tribute on his 
seventieth birthday in May, 1946, by a group of friends and former students in 
Bonn, Economic conditions in western Germany, however, delayed publication for 
two years, so that Levison, who died on January 17, 1947, did not live ‘to see the 
printed volume, But he had been told of the project on his last birthday and before 
his death supplied the editor, Walter Holtzmann, with valuable bibliographical 
notes, to bring the older articles up to date. These are added in the present volume 
between square brackets. Most of these essays are in the fields of historical study 
which Levison had made peculiarly his own, early medieval hagiography and the his- 
tory of the Franks. Their republication is particularly welcome, because nine of 
them appeared originally in Festschriften that are not easily accessible and many 
of the remainder in journals of which complete files are found only in the best equipped 
European and American libraries. The longest essay, “Konstantinische Schenkung 
und Silvester-legende” (pp. 390-465), was Levison’s contribution to the Miscellanea 
Fr. Ehrle, published in 1924. It is a masterly study of the different versions that sur- 
vive of the “Acts of St Sylvester” and their interrelation, Next in length is the essay, 
“Bede as a Historian” (pp. 347-82), composed in English for the volume, Bede: 
His Life, Times, and Writings, edited by A, Hamilton Thompson (Oxford, 1935), 
which commemorated the twelve-hundredth anniversary of Bede’s death, Of almost 
equal length is a discussion (pp. 567-609) of the genuine and forged versions of 
Rimbert’s Life of Anskar. Four shorter articles (pp. 304-45) are devoted to the 
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life and influence of St Willibrord. Another, “Die Jenseitsvisionen des friihen 
Mittelalters” (pp. 229-46), is of unusual interest; for it demonstrates how visions, 
which began by being purely subjective experiences of an individual, might in time 
exert an influence on contemporary political affairs or even be used frankly for pur- 
poses of propaganda. Space forbids mentioning by name other essays in this book, 
but even the shortest will repay study. A short biography of Levison and an appre- 
ciation of his work as scholar and teacher, together with a bibliography of his writ- 
ings and a list of doctoral dissertations completed under his direction between 1910 
and 1937, complete this stimulating volume which no serious student of western 
Europe during the early Middle Ages can afford to neglect. 
M. L. W. Latsrner, Cornell University 


PEST OG PRISFALL I SENMIDDELALDEREN: ET PROBLEM I NORSK HIS- 
TORIE. By Johan Schreiner. [Det norske videnskaps-akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse 1948. No. 1.] (Oslo, Dybwad, 1948, pp. 129, kr. 10,00.) Schreiner has here 
turned his attention to the perennial problem in Norwegian historiography—reasons 
for Norway’s fateful decline in the fourteenth century. In contrast with earlier in- 
vestigators, notably those who have ascribed the decline primarily to the Black 
Death and its consequences, Schreiner relates it to a basic change in Norwegian 
agriculture, which in the same century accompanied the rapid growth of Hanseatic 
influence in Norway and was marked by a sharp increase in Norway’s butter pro- 
duction. Forced to minister to the demands of the Hansa’s wide commercial orbit the 
Norwegian economy recovered from the effects of the plague much more slowly than 
did the economies of neighboring countries. The particular merit of Schreiner’s 
new study is that it places the shifting fortunes of Norwegian agriculture in the 
broader setting of contemporary late medieval European agriculture (employing an 
unusually rich documentation). Therefore the author finds it possible to distinguish 
more clearly the general influences due to the Black Death from those due to the 
long period of domination in Norway by the Hansa. 

O. J. Farnes, New York University 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


Benorr M. Lacroix, The Notion of History in Early Mediaeval Historians. Med. Stud., 1948. 

Herserr Weisincer. The Middle Ages and the Late Eighteenth-Century Historians. Philol. 
Ouar., Oct. 

C. CHaRLIER, Note sur les origines de l'écriture dite de Luxeuil, Rev. Bénédictine, LVIII, nos. 
1-2, 1948. 

Hexror AMMAN. Englische Mittelalterforschung. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz, Gesch., no. 2, 1948. 

Eynar Dyceve. The Royal Barrows at Jelling. Antiquity, Dec. 

A. H. A. Hoce. The Date of Cunedda. Ibid. 

Sune Linpguist. Sutton Hoo and Beowulf. Ibid., Sept. 

F. T. Wainwricut. The Rise of Wessex: A Review. Ibid. 

GEOFFREY TEMPLEMAN, The History of Parliament to 1400 in the Light of Modern Research. 
Univ. Birmingham Hist, Jour., 1, no. 2. 

J. G. Noppen. Building by King Henry III and Edward, Son of Odo. Antiquaries Jour., July- 
Oct. 

H. G. Ricuarpson. The Annales Paulini. Speculum, Oct. 

Louis Bremer, Histoire byzantine. Rev. hist., Apr.—June, 1948. 

M. DEFOURNEAUxX. Histoire d’Espagne: moyen age, années 1936-1947 (I). Ibid., July-Sept. 

H. Berxovirs. Une ambassade hongroise en France, 1497. Rev. d’hist. comparée, no. 2, 1948. 

R. R. Berrs. La société dans l'Europe centrale et dans l'Europe orientale. Son developpement 
vers la fin du moyen age. Ibid. 
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Economic 


Maurice Lomsarp. Mahomet et Charlemagne. Le problème économique. Annales (Paris), Apr.— 
June, 1948. 

Lucien Fesvre. Deux contributions à Phistoire seigneuriale: I. La Seigneurie au Pays de 
Namur. Il. Alleu contre féodalité, Ibid. 

EmIE CoorNAERT. Les ghildes medievales [ad article]. Rev. Aist Apr—June, 1948. 

Georces Run~Mann. L'Espagne médiévale a-t-elle connu le grand commerce maritime? An- 
nales, Apr.June, 1948. 

Georces-L, Lesace. La circulation monétaire en France dans la seconde moitié du xv® siècle. 
Ibid., July-Sept. 

Yves RENOUARD, Affaires et hommes d'affaires dans l'Italie du moyen age. Ibid. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


A. PELZER. Repertoire d'incipit pour Ja littérature latine, philosophique et théologique, du 
moyen age. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., XLII, nos. 3-4, 1948. 

H. M. Rocutas. Le Liber scintillarum attribué à Defensor de Ligugé. Rev. Bénédictine, LVIII, 
Nos. 1-2, 1948. 

S. T. CoLL1ws. Sur quelques vers de Walafrid Strabon. Ibid. 

C. J. Bismxo. Salvus of Albelda and Frontier Monasticism in Tenth-Century Navarre. Specu- 
lum, Oct. 

THEODOR MAYER. Gregor VII. und das Eigenkirchenrecht. Die ältesten Urkunden von Hirsau 
und Muri. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz..Gesch., no. 2, 1948. 

C. DerEINE. Note sur Pinfluence de la règle de Grégoire VII pour chanoines réguliers, Rev. 
d'hist. ecclés,, XLIII, nos. 3-4, 1948. 

BAUDOIN DE GAIFFIER. Intactam sponsam relinquens. A propos de la Vie de S. Alexis. Analecta 
Bollandiana, LXV, 1948. 

Maurice Corns, La Vie de sainte Ode d'Amay. Ibid. 

Paur Devos, Les premières versions occidentales de la légende de Saidnaia. Ibid. 

N. M. Harme. Berengar's Definitions of Sacramentum and Their Influence on Mediaeval 
Sacramentology. Med. Stud., 1948. 

ARMAND Maurer. Henry of Ghent and the Unity of Man, Ibid. + 

Jony Hennis. The Meaning of All the Saints. 1bid. 

C. DerEme. Le premier ordo de Prémontré. Rev. Bénédictine, LVUI, nos. 1-2, 1948. 

P. DeLmaYE. Le Microcosmus de Geoffroy de Saint-Victor. Manuscrits et date de composition. 
Ibid. : 

J. Laporrs. Un réglement pour les monastères bénédictins de Normandie (xm*-xv0 siècle). 
Ibid. 

C. DEREINE. Les coutumiers de Saint-Quentin de Beauvais et de Springiersbach. Rev. d'hist. 
ecclés,, XLIII, nos. 3-4, 1948. 

E. Kwanten. Le collège Saint-Bernard à Paris. Sa fondation et ses débuts. Ibid. 

Henry Marc-Bonner. Le Saint-Siége et Charles d’Anjou sous Innocent IV et Alexandre IV 
(1245-1261). Rev. hist., July—Sept. 

PERRE Joannou. Un opuscule inédit du cardinal Bessarion. Le panégyrique de S. Bessarion, 
anachorète égyptien. Analecta Bollandiana, LXV, 1948. 

J. Owens. Up to What Point is God Included in the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus? Med. Stud., 
1948. 

Icnarrus BrADY. The Liber de Anima of William of Vaurouillon. Ibid. 

Peper STIANSEN. Church Reform in the Late Middle Ages. Bibliotheca Sacra, Apr.—June, July- 
Sept., Oct.—Dec., 1948. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Francis P. MAGOUN, JR. Some Notes on King Alfred's Circular Letter on Educational Policy 
_ Addressed to His Bishops. Med. Stud., 1948. 
Danie D, McGarry. Educational Theory in the Metalogicon of John of Salisbury. Speculum, 
Oct. 
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Joserm Mocrener. La traduction latine par Gérard de Crémone du Traité de la Sphère en 
Mouvement d'Autolycus. Archives internat. d'hist. des sciences, Oct. 

A. C. Cromsie. Scholastic Logic and the Experimental Method. Ibid., Jan., 1948. 

THEODORE SILVERSTEIN. The Fabulous Cosmogony of Bernardus Silvestris. Jour. Eng. and 
Germanic Philol., Oct. 

Id. Daniel of Morley, English Cosmogonist and Student of Arabic Science. Med. Stud., 1948. 

ETIENNE GILson. L'Objet de la metaphysique selon Duns Scotus. Ibid. 

E. H. Witxins. An Introductory Petrarch Bibliography. Piol. Quar., Oct. 

Id. On the Circulation of Petrarch's Italian Lyrics during His Lifetime. Mod. Philol, Aug. 

Lynn THORNDIKE. Thomas Werkwoth on the Motion of the Eighth Sphere. ‘Isis, Nov. 

F. S. BODENHEIMER, Studies on the History of Hebrew Natural History from the Middle Ages 
to the Beginnings of the Nineteenth Century. Archives internat. d’hist. des sciences, July. 
G. DE Reparaz. Les sciences géographiques et astronomiques au x1v® siècle dans le nord-est de 

la péninsule ibérique et leur origins. Ibid., Apr., 1948. 
E. Barta. L’Université Charles de Prague et la Hongrie. Rev. d'hist. comparée, no. 2, 1948. 
Rozert Hernvon Fire. Ulrich von Hutten as a Literary Problem. Germanic Rev., Feb., 1948. 
WiLLiIam S. MrrcHeLL. Vesalius's Fabrica, 1543. Aberdeen Univ. Rev., New Year, 1947. 
Roy W. Barrennoust. Doctrine of Man in Calvin and in Renaissance Platonism. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct. 


LITERATURE 


FELIX Genzmer. Ist die Skaldendichtung tibersetzbar? Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., Oct. 

Tu. M. Tu. Cuorzen. Le livre de Gautier d'Oxford, “L’Historia Regum Britanniae,” les 
“Bruts” gallois et l'épisode de Lludd et Llevelys. Études celtiques, IV, fasc. 2, 1948. 

SHERMAN M. Kunn. From Canterbury to Lichfield. Speculum, Oct. 

ALBERT C. Frienp. Master Odo of Cheriton, Ibid. 

Stecrriep B. Puxnat. The Volksbuch and the Intellectual Temper of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries, Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., Oct. 

Vincent Luciani. Ralegh's Discourse of War and Machiavelli's Discorsi. Mod. Philol., Nov. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

AILEEN Fox. The Early Plan and Town Houses of Silchester. Antiquity, Dec. 

James Watton. The Development of the Cruck Framework. Ibid. 

Mary G. Cary. Cologne Cathedral after 700 Years. 4m.-German Rev., Dec. 

F. AnraL, Observations on Girolamo da Carpi. Art Bull., June. 

W. R. VALENTINER. The Name of the Master E. S. [Erwin von Stege?]. Art Quar., Summer, 
1948. Í 

ALBERTO DE CAPITANI D'ARZAGO and CharLes Rurus Morey. The Discovery at Castelseprio 
[6th-7th century frescoes]. Art News, Jan. 

RoDoLPHE GUILLAND. The Hippodrome at Byzantium. Speculum. Oct. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Francis H. Herrick 


YORKSHIRE DEEDS. Volume IX. Edited by M. J. Hebditch. [Yorkshire Archaeologi- 
cal Society, Record Series, CXI, 1948.]; YORK CIVIC RECORDS. Volume VI. Edited 
by Angelo Raine. [Y. A. S., Record Series, CXII, 1948.]; CATALOGUE OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE RECORD SERIES, 1885-1946. Compiled by Charles 
Travis Clay. [Y. A. S., Record Series, CXIII, 1948.]; EARLY YORKSHIRE CHAR- 
TERS. Volume VII. Edited by Charles Travis Clay. [Y. A. S., Extra Series, V, 1947.]. 
When a county historical society which has never had more than two hundred 
members or an annual subscription of more than five dollars completes sixty years 
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of records-publishing with nearly 120 volumes to its credit, felicitations are in order 
and a catalogue is desirable. The Catalogue is evidence of substantial achievement 
ranging over many aspects of the life of England's largest—and, according to its in- 
habitants, most important—county from the twelfth century to the nineteenth. The 
seven handsome volumes of charters are basic raw material for the study of feudal 
society. The Wakefield manor court rolls span time from 1274 to 1750, almost with- 
out a gap. The plea rolls, inquisitions, feet of fines, lay subsidies, private deeds, quar- 
ter sessions records, Star Chamber proceedings, Royalist composition papers, monastic 
chartularies, and wills all have their use to students whose interest is wider than a 
single county. One of the longest runs in the series is reproducing the York civic 
records from 1475 to 1660, a job which has passed the halfway mark. During the 
war the society managed to publish ten volumes; it is now trying to catch up on the 
arrears of those years; and it rather shamefacedly excuses its inability promptly to 
overcome its tardiness by remarking, “The position must be faced that the cost of a 
volume is not less than two and a half times the pre-war figure.” There is no cause 
for being ashamed or for making excuses. The society’s record all through is one of 
“full unemployment”—without pay. 
Hersert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


ENGLISH MERCHANT SHIPPING, 1460-1540. By Dorothy Burwash. (Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1947, pp. xii, 259, $3.50.) This is an excellent little book 
which presents a scholarly estimate of English merchant shipping in the years around 
1500. The author makes a systematic analysis of a mass of material in the central and 
local archives of England, and prints some of this material in an appendix which 
takes up nearly a quarter of the book. Her conclusions, with relevant evidence, are 
presented in five chapters dealing respectively with the state and development of Eng- 
lish scientific knowledge and equipment for navigation, the wages and conditions of 
common seamen at a time when they had not yet become merely employees, the in- 
creasing size and improved build of ships, the thirty-one different types of ship, and 
finally, in a statistical survey especially interesting to the historian, the share of Eng- 
lish trade carried in English ships, as a whole and as distributed among different 
ports and cargoes. In all this critical exposition Miss Burwash is well aware of the 
danger of “harking back from the known to the unknown” by filling gaps in knowl- 
edge with deductions from a later century or by assuming that descriptive words re- 
tain the same meaning from one age to another. Her conclusions are that, while the 
activities of the period must not be exaggerated, there are nevertheless signs of such 
energy and enterprise, such advance in scientific and technical knowledge, and in 
shipbuilding and seamanship, as to make the years under consideration the “authen- 
tic forerunners” of the Elizabethan age. 

G. H. GurrrimcE, University of California 


JOHN HALES OF ETON. By James Hinsdale Elson. (New York, King’s Crown 
Press, 1948, pp. 199, $2.50.) In a period so embroiled and contentious as the seven- 
teenth century, when the bitterness of religious controversy was intensified by political 
and even military conflict, it is pleasant to contemplate the persistence of that sweet 
reasonableness of temper represented by “the ever-memorable John Hales,” a philo- 
sophical attitude which can with some accuracy be called Erasmian Humanism, The 
extraordinary reputation in his own time of the retiring scholar of Eton is all the 
more remarkable considering how little he wrote and how little even of that was 
published during his life. His writings rather define his influence than account for it 
Mr. Elson has devoted his study to the ideas of Hales, first to their historical relation 
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to the “Christian Humanism” of the Continent in the sixteenth century, and, second, 
to their relation to the immediate English controversies in the seventeenth, Mr. Elson 
recognizes that “Humanism” is a word of many meanings, and he has carefully de- 
fined it as he applies it to Hales. In placing the religious thought of Hales in its his- 
torical context he has made good use of the considerable new investigation of aspects 
of this period by recent scholars, and he has indicated with discrimination the shad- 
ings and nuances of Hales’s ideas and the implications they had for the contemporary 
scene. His book, written in full sympathy with its subject, tends to augment our ap- 
preciation of John Hales, and incidentally also of those other gentle spirits of the 
seventeenth century, such as Viscount Falkland and the Cambridge Platonists, whose 
pervasive influence on the English mind was probably greater than rigorous scholarly 
method can establish. Mr. Elson quotes from Dr. John Jortin, an eighteenth century 
admirer of John Hales, a sentence of Erasmian wisdom worth pondering in any age: 
“Learning has a lovely child called moderation.” For the historian who is intent on 
understanding the nature and significance of the seventeenth century, the moderation 
of Hales, and of other like-minded men of his era, is fully as important as the belliger- 
ence of some noisier men. Lours I. BrenvoLD, University of Michigan 


‘HE COURT WITS OF THE RESTORATION: AN INTRODUCTION. By John 
Harold Wilson. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1948, pp. vi, 264, $4.00.). An 
examination of E. Beresford Chancellor’s The Lives of the Rakes will show that it is 
impossible to follow the career of any one of the young blades that graced and dis- 
graced the court of Charles II without constant reference to the other members of 
the fraternity. Mr. Wilson’s study confirms his thesis that the only satisfactory way 
to deal with these blue-blooded roisterers—Buckingham, Dorset, Sedley, Etherege, 
Wycherley, Rochester, and others less illustrious for wit and sin—is to present them 
as a group. Nobody has ever written a dull book about a Restoration rake; Mr. Wil- 
son’s collective biography, besides achieving marked economy of space, is both 
scholarly and entertaining. If I have any fault to find, it is with two of the opinions 
he expresses. I doubt, in the first place, whether the scandalous behavior of these ex- 
hibitionists has been exaggerated and whether they were no worse than others—un- 
less by others are meant Old Rowley himself and the duchess of Cleveland. They 
worked hard to achieve their reputation for “gallantry.” In my opinion they earned it 
and should be allowed to enjoy it in undisturbed repose. Even if some of the anecdotes 
of their escapades are embroidered, some made of whole cloth, enough remains of the 
authentic record to give them a scandalous immortality. Mr. Wilson is inclined also 
to minimize their contribution to dramatic literature. A critic can make any early 
comedy sound ridiculous by merely summarizing the plot and making light of out- 
moded dramatic conventions. If the plays summarized by Mr. Wilson are approached 
historically, as they should be, not only will the court wits be given most of the 
credit for a brilliant new comedy, but their initial attempts, faulty as they are, will 
be regarded with the charity due to necessary experimentation. 

C. A, Moors, St, Paul, Minnesota 


“HE YALE EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE, Edited 
by W. S. Lewis. Volume XII, HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOMAS GRAY, RICHARD WEST, AND THOMAS ASHTON, I. Volume XIV, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS GRAY, IL Two 
volumes in one. Edited by W. S. Lewis, George L. Lam, and Charles H. Bennett. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948, pp. lv, 250; 315, $20.00.) In this dis- 
traught age, scholars must welcome the assurance that there is still a place for the 
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calm pursuit of letters. Such assurance is furnished by the publication of two more 
volumes in the Yale edition of the Walpole correspondence and the announcement 
by the editors that the forty or more additional volumes may be completed by 1965. 
Most of the contents of volumes thirteen and fourteen, primarily the correspondence 
of Walpole with three of his school friends whose intimacy dated from their years at 
Eton, is well known from earlier, carefully edited publications. The present editors 
acknowledge their debt to their predecessors. Nevertheless, the thoroughness charac- | 
teristic of the Yale edition is fully apparent and adds immeasurably to an under- 
standing of the text. In addition to the correspondence, these volumes contain sev- 
eral brief pieces and the autobiography, the “Short Notes . . . ,” corrected from the 
original manuscript rediscovered as recently as 1937. Although little more than jot- 
tings, the notes are valuable because they represent what Walpole himself thought 
important in his life. For example, he seems to relate with particular concern his ex- 
periences with publishers of his political writings. Historians might do well to ob- 
serve anew his insistence that certain speeches ascribed to him were fictitious, Al- 
though in most technical aspects the editorial work is as nearly perfect as skill and 
enterprise could make it, the index leaves room for improvement. One illustration 
must suffice. There is considerable material in these volumes for a study of a subject 
of universal interest, liberty, especially liberty of the press; and there is at least one 
interesting reference to academic freedom. But neither “freedom” nor “liberty,” 
neither “press” nor “printing” can be found in the index. Possibly the final index 
will be more inclusive. The division of the material into two volumes may be de- 
sirable from some points of view, but it seems unnecessary and likely to result in con- 
fusion. Dora Maz CLARK, Wilson College 


THE LETTERS OF PHILIP MEADOWS TAYLOR TO HENRY REEVE. Edited 
with an Introduction by Sir Patrick Cadell. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1947, PP. XXxi, 340, $5.00.) This work is valuable to students of Indian history be- 
cause it gives first-hand information in the form of private letters (ninety-one in 
number) of Mr, Philip Meadows Taylor, a British official with long years of civil, i 
military, and administrative experience in the service of the princely state of Hydera- 
bad, to Mr. Henry Reeve, an editorial writer on the London Times during the years 
1840-1849. These letters throw interesting light on conditions in Hyderabad and on 
policies of the East India Company in relation to Afghanistan, Burma, the Sikh 
Wars, and other important matters. Hyderabad was regarded as “misgoverned 
and mismanaged territories of the Nizam,” where the British resident used his 
influence regarding the appointment of a prime minister, through whom British 
policy might have been carried out without difficulty. According to Mr, Taylor, the / 
real reason for the Afghan War was to check a possible increase of Russian influence =‘ 
in this country bordering India. The British maneuvered to establish a puppet gov- 
ernment of Shah Soojah, which was disliked by the Afghan people and led to the 
Afghan War which was detrimental to the interests of the Indian people who had 
to bear the cost of the war. The details of two Sikh Wars give a picture of rivalry, 
corruption, and lack of unity among Sikh leaders which was one of the main causes 
of their defeat. After the defeat of the Sikhs, there was no powerful state to fight and 
thus the Punjab was annexed by Lord Dalhousie, whose annexationist policy was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Taylor, generally approved by British officials in India, One may not 
agree with every detail concerning Indian politics discussed in these letters; but the 
letters supply materials which may be helpful in the study of the then existing situa- 
tion in India. 


ie 


Taraxnatu Das, Columbia University and New York University 
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ARTICLES 


Sir Henry Krrson. The Early History of Portsmouth Dockyard, 1496-1800. IV. Mariner's 
Mirror, Oct. 

Liste Ceci Jonn. Roger Manners, Elizabethan Courtier. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 

J. E. Ltoyp. The Mysterious Death of Amy Robsart. Contemp. Rev., Jan. 

M. R. TorwsEE. Views of Richmond Palace in the Reign of Charles I. Antiguaries Jour, July- 
Oct. 

Goprrey Davies. The Election of Richard Cromwell's Parliament, 1658-9. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct, 

CAROLINE RoBBINs. The Oxford Session of the Long Parliament of Charles II, 9-31 October, 
1665. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, Nov., 1948. 

J. P. W. Enrman. The Official Papers Transferred by Pepys to the Admiralty by 12 July, 1689. 
Mariner’s Mirror, Oct. 

Francis Gopwin James. Charity Endowments as Sources of Local Credit in Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century England. Jour, Ec. Hist., Nov. 

Prrer LasLerT. Sir Robert Filmer: The Man Versus the Whig Myth. William and Mary 
Ouar., Oct. 

` .ENRIETTA TAYLOR. John Gordon of Glenbucket. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Mary Ransome. The Parliamentary Career of Sir Humphry Mackworth, 1701-1713. Univ. 
Birmingham Hist. Jour.,1, no. 2. 

Conrad GiLL. Birmingham under the Street Commissioners, 1769-1851. Ibid. 

T. H. McGurriz. Report on the Military Papers of Field-Marshal Sir George Nugent, Bart. 
(1757-1849), in the Royal United Service Institution Library. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
May, Nov., 1948. 

HiLarY P. Mean. The Martello Towers of England. II. Mariners Mirror, Oct. 

ALBERT H. Iman. Real Values in British Foreign Trade, 1798-1853. Jour. Ec. Hist., Nov. 

Goprrey Davies. Doctor Johnson on History. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 

ARTHUR ASPINALL. Pitt’s Last Public Speech. History, Feb., June. 

Denis CHAPMAN. The Combination of Hecklers in the East of Scotland, 1822 and 1827. 
Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct. 

N. Gas. F. R. Bonham, Conservative “Political Secretary,” 1832-47. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Max Morris. Chartism and the British Working-Class Movement. Sci. and Soc., Fall, 1948. 

D. R. MacGrecor. Some Early English Tea Clippers. III. Mariner's Mirror, Oct. 

D. F. McCurracu. Britain's U. S. Dollar Problems, 1939-45. Ec. Jour., Sept. 

Sir HerBERT Morrison. The Privy Council Today. Parl. Affairs, Winter. ` 

Sir CHARLES Wessrer. Fundamentals of British Foreign Policy. Internat. Jour., Autumn. 

Id. Fundamentals of British Foreign Policy, World Afairs Interpreter, Autumn. 

J. BARTLET BREBNER. A Changing North Atlantic Triangle. Internat. Jour., Autumn. 

J. A. WiLLiamsoN. Phases of Empire History. History, Feb., June. 

Vincent Harrow. Recent Research in Colonial History since 1783. 1bid. 

A. CREECH Jones. The British Colonial Territories, Yale Rev., Winter. 

RoBerT Gorpon Menzies. The Commonwealth Problem: Union or Alliance. For. Affairs, Jan. 

SAMUEL CLYDE McCuLLoch. Caroline Chisholm: Australian Pioneer Extraordinary, South 
Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

N. O. P. Pyxe. An Outline History of Italian Immigration into Australia. Australian Quar., 
Sept. 

H. M. Storey, Canberra’s New Parliament. Ibid, 

Graduate Theses in Canadian History and Related Subjects. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

J. A. Srevenson. The Strange Brothers [Thomas and James Strange]. Dalhousie Quar., Oct. 

WILLARD E. IRELAND. Gold Rush Days in Victoria, 1858-1859. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

WiLtis J. Wesr. Staging and Stage Hold-ups in the Cariboo. Ibid. 

Patricia M. Jonnson. McCreight and the Bench. Ibid. 

R. Grover. The Difficulties of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Penetration of the West. Can. 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 

H. C. Pentianp. The Lachine Strike of 1843. Ibid. 

Iris S. Popes. Pan American Sentiment in French Canada, Internat. Jour., Autumn. 
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E. V. K. Brix. A Sixteenth Century Complaint against the Scots. Scottish Hist. Rev. Oct. 
B. G. CharLes. The Second Book of George Owen’s Description of Penbrokeshire. Nat'l Lib. 
of Wales jour., Winter. 
J. D. Macxre. The Order of the Holding of the Court of Parliament in Scotland. Scottish Hist. 
Rev., Oct. : 


G. F. G. STANLEY. Sir Stephen Hill's Observations on the Election of 1869 in Newfoundland. 
Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. ' 


FRANCE 


Beatrice F. Hyslop 


UN INSTRUMENT DE LA TERREUR À PARIS: LE COMITÉ DE SALUT PUB- 
LIC OU DE SURVEILLANCE DU DÉPARTEMENT DE PARIS. By Henri Calvet. 
(Paris, Librairie Nizet et Bastard, 1941, pp. 408.) This volume is indispensable for 


the specialist in the French Revolution for its wealth of information about little- 


known persons and events during the Terror in Paris, but the excellent summaries 
at the ends of chapters and the conclusions are a valuable contribution for the 
general historian. In tracing the origin, personnel, and functioning of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety of the department of Paris—the counterpart of departmental 
committees of surveillance—Calvet has removed confusion between this organ of 
Parisian government and the well-known Committee of Public Safety—a confusion 
shared by historians prior to the 1930's. Whereas provincial committees were au- 
thorized by the National Convention in March, 1793, the Parisian committee was 
established in June, under pressure from the sections of Paris following the expul- 
sion of the Girondists, Its members were elected by an assembly of representatives of 
the sections, and the powers granted to it by the Law of June 6 made of this com- 
mittee a clearinghouse between the sections of the capital and the other organs of 
government, The detailed history of its activity from June 8, 1793, until May 9, 
1794, its last meeting, demonstrates the complexity of city government during the 
Terror, overlapping jurisdiction, party strife in and among revolutionary agencies, 
and difficulties of direct democracy in operation. The activity of sectional assemblies 


and of this committee was a Parisian manifestation of federalism. After the suppres- ` 


sion of the permanence of the sectional assemblies, September 9, the committee grad- 
ually lost power by virtue of absence of members on committee or other assignment, 
without replacement. Suppression of the committee was pushed through the Con- 
vention, July 7, 1794, by opponents of Robespierre. Calvet analyzes separately the 
activity of the committee before the September regulatiori of sectional assemblies, 
which he considers the more active period, and from September, 1793, through May, 
1794. Throughout, its prime functions were supervisory over police measures of the 
sections and administrative for the more important agencies of government. Analysis 
of the nine hundred charges handled by the committee (see especially p. 383 and pp. 
247-53 and 353-59 for the two periods respectively) shows that the overwhelming 
number of cases were political. In the earlier period, the committee was also engaged 
in preparing a dossier against the Girondist deputies, carried out measures relative 
to recruitment and equipment of the army, and took measures to alleviate the food 
crisis of the summer of 1793, which Calvet asserts was a real crisis, not an artificial 
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one or merely ungrounded fear. After September, 1793, the committee successfully _ 


~ hunted precious metals for currency and metals for defense, and engaged in a more 
active supervision of public morality and republican morale, with frequent censor- 
ship of newspapers and the theater. Through placards, the committee’s chief means 
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of communication with the public, and its correspondence, the revolutionary ideals 
of the common man are revealed. The honesty and diligence of the members of the 
committee were irreproachable. While Calvet describes the relations of the Parisian 
committee to other organs of the government, one misses discussion of its relations 
with the Jacobin Club. Absence of comparison with similar committees elsewhere in 
France is understandable, for Sirich’s volume had not yet appeared (The Revolu- 
tionary Committees in the Departments of France, Cambridge, Mass., 1943), while 
the war prevented the latter from utilizing Calvet’s volume. That Calvet was pioneer- 
ing is attested by the sparsity of secondary citation and the wealth of manuscript 
material used. Not least valuable for the historian is the guide to archival materials 
which the excellent exposition of sources affords. Among interesting sidelights on the 
Terror are sectional participation in the overthrow of the Girondists, information on 
Parisian man power for national defense (see map p. 180), analysis of the food shortage 
supplementing Calvet's former volume on monopolies during the Terror (L’Accapare- 
ment à Paris sous la Terreur, Paris, 1933), and the complex maneuvers of Enragés, 
Hébertists, and Robespierrists for power. Calvet’s categorical denial of class-conscious- 
ness on the part of the little-known sans-culottes who served on the committee is a 
corrective to the contentions of Guérin and others, The decline of the committee 
and its suppression over the opposition of Robespierre help explain the coup d'état of 
ninth Thermidor. Calvet interprets the Terror as a response to popular fear of hunger 
and treason, denying that the people were natural cutthroats and that the Terror was 
dictated from above. This is an economic and psychological explanation of the Terror. 
Although Calvet is writing local history, since the city is the French capital, this 
volume throws new light on the role of Paris during the Terror, B.F.H. 


UN JURISTE PAMPHLETAIRE: CORMENIN, PRECURSEUR ET CONSTITUANT 
DE 1848. By Paul Bastid, Membre de l'Institut, (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 279, 
350 fr.) This volume on the work of Louis-Marie de Cormenin supplements M. Bas- 
tid's two-volume work, Doctrines et institutions politiques de la Seconde République. 
Born of a family which was monarchist by tradition, M. Cormenin's thought was a 
mixture of the ideas engendered by the French Revolution and the principles of re- 
ligious orthodoxy. The result was a brand of Christian democracy which foreshadowed 
the major adjustments in religious thinking in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. M. Cormenin succeeded ín reconciling the principles of religious orthodoxy 
with the ideas of the Revolution. He never saw the least conflict between his faith 
and the new ideas to which he gave himself completely. The problem of political 
science as he saw it was to justify centralization of government while preserving the 
liberty of citizens. A centralized state, he believed was necessary for efficient admin- 
istration and for military purposes but local powers of self-government were equally 
necessary. Cormenin was a determined opponent of the July Monarchy because it did 
not stand for certain fundamental rights. He wished the right to work for all. As a 
derivative of the right to work he wished universal free education with freedom of 
teaching because he believed no one denied an education could possess the right to 
choose his own vocation in life. He wished universal suffrage and freedom of the 
press which he asserted was the sole protector of the people. Above all, he wished a 
social revolution which would close the gap between rich and poor, a revolution 
based on Christian principles, not upon socialism, Such a revolution could come only 
through improvement of the lot of the working class. He was opposed to monarchy, 
believing that only a republic could guarantee the basic freedoms, Cormenin’s Lettres 
sur la liste civile, 1831-36 showing the financial irregularities of the monarchy were 
more widely read than his works on jurisprudence. He compared the high cost of 
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monarchy with the lot of the French working class. Cormenin, however, parted com- 
pany with the Republican party in 1835 because he opposed revolution by violence 
and the ultramontane principles of the Left. To the freedoms preached in the 1830's, 
he added freedom of religion, the rights of parents to decide the nature of their 
children’s education. He was not, however, for separation of church and state in the 
American sense, He believed the church should have independence in education but 
that the state should provide financial support. The constitution of 1848 was Cor- 
menin’s masterpiece with its ‘stress upon duties as well as rights. Most of Cormenin’s 
philosophy has become the foundation of Christian Democracy in Europe today. The 
basis of his thought can be found in the papal encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno as well as the papal pronouncements on education, Unfortunately, 
Cormenin's thought in Europe today js still the possession of relatively small groups 
of thinkers. It has not yet reached the stage of peaceful social revolution linking Chris- 
tianity to life, i James M. Eacan, Munich, Germany 


LES NÉGRIERS, OU LE TRAFIC DES ESCLAVES. By André Ducasse. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1948, pp. 253, 225 fr.) Here is a work that describes in some considerable 
detail the slave trade between Africa and the New World. By emphasizing the im- 
portance of the trade to various aspects of life in Europe, the author reveals an ap- 
proach similar to that made by Eric Williams, Lowell Ragatz, Wilson Williams, and 
others. M. Ducasse begins his account with the inception of the trade in the middle 
of the fifteenth century and brings it down to twentieth century practices of trading 
in men that have been discovered in several parts of the world. While the author 

«gives much attention to the activities of all the European countries that participated 
in the trade, his main preoccupation is with the activities of the French. His pertinent 
and vivid illustrations, drawn from manuscript sources in Paris and the provinces, 
show his intimate acquaintance with a wide variety of sources. The story as told by 
M. Ducasse is replete with the actual experiences of the French as they undertook the 
task of winning a place in the important enterprise of trading in men. The job of 
fitting out ships for the voyages and of securing the cargo in Africa, the horrible experi- 

ences of the “middle passage” and the resistance of the Negroes to enslavement, the 
rivalry with traders of other countries and the constant harassment by pirates are de- 
scribed with competence and insight. The author also traces the rise of the opposi- 

- tion to the slave trade; and here, he gives considerable credit to the English leaders 
as well as to the French opponents of the practice, There are times when it seems 
that the author departs from the main purpose of his effort. For example, he does not 
clearly relate his discussion of John Brown and Harriet Beecher Stowe to the problem 
of the African slave trade. Perhaps the space given to Brown and Mrs. Stowe 
could have been more profitably used for a discussion of the legislation against the 
slave trade in the several countries of Europe and the Americas. Two illustrations 
and an appendix, including a list of the French companies trading in Africa and a 
discussion of the role of some French cities in the slave trade, are included. The 
volume is a substantial addition to the literature on the slave trade. 

Jonn Hore FRANKLIN, Howard University 


Subscribers to French learned periodicals will doubtless note that the price of subscrip- 
tions has been augmented. I hope that American subscribers will not decide to drop 
their subscriptions as a result of the rise. French societies publishing reviews have 
found their funds curtailed very drastically by inflation, and the government subsidies 
that before the war were an important contribution to their treasury, now represent a 
“neglible sum, The société that publishes the Annales historiques de la Révolution 
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frangaise, for example, receives only $60 a year, in terms of current dollar rates. 
American subscriptions are an important source of revenue, and an important en- 
couragement to scholarly publication. Irregularity of issue has in many cases been in- 
evitable, but the numbers always come through. If scholars do not themselves sub- 
scribe, they should see that their university libraries do so. B.F.H. 
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Georges L, Lesage. La circulation monétaire en France dans la seconde moitié du xv? siècle. 
Annales: éc., soc., civil., July-Sept. 

Gaston ZELLER. Deux capitalistes strasbourgeois au xvi® siècle, Etudes d'hist. mod. et contemp., 
I, 1947. 

Jean Meuvret. Circulation monétaire et utilisation économique de la monnaie dans la France 
du xvi? et du xvie siècles. Ibid. 

RoLanp Mousnier. Le Conseil du Roi de la mort de Henri IV au gouvernement personnel de 
Louis XIV. Ibid. 

EmiLs-G, Léonard. Histoire ecclésiastique des Réformés de France au xvme siècle. Mém. de. 
P Acad. nat. des sci., arts, et belles-lettres de Caen, 1942. 

Massimo Perroccui. Il mito di Maometto in Boulainvilliers, Riv. stor. ital., 1948, no. 3. 

Davip C. CABEEN. Montesquieu Studies: A Brief Survey. French Rev. Oct. 

Henri Lresrecut. Un séjour de Voltaire à Bruxelles. Acad. royale de langue et de litt, fr., 
Aug. 

R. DerarmÉ. Jean-Jacques Rousseau et le Christianisme. Rev. de métaphysique et de morale, 
Oct. 

PIERRE Casrex. Jean Jacques Rousseau et l'organisation de la paix. Rev. socialiste, June-July. 

F. L. Nusspaum. The Affair of the Comte de Guines, Univ. Wyoming Pubs., XIII, nos. 1-5, 
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G. P. Goock. Maria Theresa and Marie Antoinette [II, III]. Contemp. Rev., Nov., Dec. 

Louis GorrscHaLk. The Place of the American Revolution in the Causal Pattern of the French 
Revolution. Am. Friends of Lafayette, 1948. 

Marce Reward. Lazare Carnot sous l'ancien régime. Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., Nov.—Dec., 
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GEORGES LEFEBVRE, La Révolution française dans l'histoire du monde. Annales, July—Sept. 

MICHEL LHÉRITIER. Interpretation de la Révolution française (1789-90). Etudes hist., July. 

H. P. Apams. Political and Historical Thought in the French Revolution. Univ. Birmingham 
Hist. Jour., I, no. 2, 1948. 

P. Leumuror. Histoire de la Révolution francaise. Rev. de synthèse, Oct.-Dec., 1947. 

Paut Locré. Suppression et reconstruction de la Chambre de Commerce d'Amiens (1791 
1803). Bull. trim. de la Soc. des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1948, no. 1. 

A, SosouL. Les institutions républicaines de Saint-Just d'après les manuscrits de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale. Ann. hist. de la Révolution française, July-Sept. 

Rosert Lecranp. Marchés clandestins. Bull. trim. de la Soc. des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1947, 
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Arvin D, Coox. Valmy. Military Affairs, Winter, 1948. 

G. Laurent. La représentation du département de la Marne à la Convention Nationale. Ann. 
hist. de la Révolution française, Oct.—Dec. 

ALFRED CoBBAN. The Fundamental Ideas of Robespierre. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1948. 

Après la mort de Robespierre: la société populaire d'Angers contre les Terroristes. L’Anjou 
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C. L. Loxxe and G. Desen. L'Expédition d’Egypte et les projets de cultures coloniales. [En- 
largement and translation into French of Lokke, “The French Agricultural Mission to 
Egypt in 1801,” Agric. Hist., July, 1926]. Bull. Soc. royale de Géog. d'Egypte, XX. 

Jean Bourpon. Conspirateurs et Gouvernants, 1800-14. Mercure de France, Nov. 

Louis Maven. L'Institut national sous l'Empire. Études hist., Apr. 

J. VipaLeNC. Les préliminaires des Cents-Jours à Strasbourg vus par un royaliste. Ann. hist. de 
la Révolution frangaise, July-Sept. 
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R. B. Anatole de Montesquieu, Marie-Louise et le Roi de Rome. Rev, de Paris, May. 

CHARLES ALLEAUME. La Terreur blanche dans le Var, Bull. Soc. d'et. sc. et arch. de Draguignan, 
1944-45. 

PauL Leumuior. La crise économique de 1826 A Strasbourg, ou les enseignements d'une 
faillite. Rev. d’Alsace, 1947, fasc. 1. 

Jean-Baptiste DuroseLLE. L'abbé Clavel et Jes revendications du bas-clergé sous Louis- 
Philippe. Études d'hist. mod. et contemp., 1, 1947. 

Louis CHEVALIER, L'émigration francaise au x1x® siècle. Ibid. 

V. Voicurne. Les tendances égalitaires et socialistes dans les sociétés secrètes françaises (1830— 
34). 1848 et les Révolutions du XIX® siècle, Nov. 

Frirz Repuicu, Jacques Lafitte and the Beginnings of Investment Banking in France. Bull. 
Bus. Hist, Soc., Dec. 

Grorces Cocnior. Autour d'un centenaire: Chateaubriand et la liberté, La pensée, Sept-Oct. 

Louis MarTIN-CHAUFFIER: Chateaubriand. Europe, July. 

Joun C. Murray, The Political Thought of Joseph de Maistre. Rev. Politics, Jan. 

J. Daurry. Sur un imprimé retrouvé du Conte de Saint-Simon. Ann. hist. de la Révolution — 
francaise, Oct—Dec. 

ALBERT Pasquier. Saint Simon et les problèmes du temps présent, Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., 1948, 
no. I. 

Mme. Rocer Grécorre. Une tentative Saint-Simonienne: L'École d'administration de 1848. Rev. ) 
polit. et parl., Nov. 

PIERRE ANGRAND. Notes critiques sur la formation des idées communistes en France, II, 1830- 
36. La pensée, Sept—Oct. 

L. Mownter. La crise des subsistances en Vendée en 1846-47. Le Pays d'Onest, July 15. 

Louis BURGENER. La politique suisse de la France en 1847. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch, 1947, 
no. 3. 

On the Revolution of 1848. Europe, Feb., 1948, entire issue; June, 3 articles. 

Idem. Le Pays d'Ouest, Apr. 15, 1948, 3 articles. 

Idem. La pensée, May-June, 6 articles. 

A, CuviLLIER, L'idéologie de 1848. Rev. phil., Oct—Dec. 

PauL FARMER. Some Frenchmen Review 1848. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

Grorcres Guy-Granp. Quelques réflexions sur 1848. République française, 1948, no. 3. 

ALBERT MILHAUD, 1848. Ibid. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. A propos d'un centenaire. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 

MarcEL EMERIT, Les déportés de 1848. 1848 et les Révolutions du XIXe siècle, Nov. 

ALBERT SoñouL. Les troubles agraires de 1848 (suite et fin). Ibid. 

Td. La question paysanne en 1848 [I-III]. La pensée, May-June, July~Aug., Sept.-Oct, 

1848 et l'Anjou. Cahiers angevins, May. 

2 articles on 1848. Rev. d'auvergne, 1948, nos. 1-2. 

ÉTIENNE SALLIARD, Les représentants des Deux-Sèvres à la Constituante de 1848. Rev. du Bas- 
Poitou, 1946, no. 3 (pub. 1948). 

Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848 dans le Jura. Soc. d’émul. du Jura, 1948. 

GILBERT Curnarp. L'Amérique et la Révolution de 1848 (notes complémentaires). French Am. 
Rev., Oct.—Dec. 

GÉRARD DE SEDE. Marx et la tactique des communistes dans les Révolutions de 1848. Rev. in- 
ternat., Jan—Feb., 1948. 

JeaN-JacouEs CHEVALLIER, Un centenaire: Histoire du Manifeste Communiste (1848). L'Année 
polit., éc. et coop., Aug.—Oct, 

Jacques VALENTIN. En marge d'un centenaire. Quelques épisodes de Phistoire de Thiers sous 
la seconde République. Rev. d’ Auvergne, 1948, nos, 3-4. 

EDMUND SILBERMER. Proudhon's Judeophobia. Hist. judaica, Apr. 

GEORGES Guy-Granb. Proudhon et Michelet. Rev. phil., Oct.~Dec. 

Jean-Jacques CHEVALLIER. Le dernier mot de Georges Sorel. Politique, Sept-Oct. 

Jacoves Honoré. La vie des journaux de France aux premiers mois de la guerre 1914-18. 
Terres latines, 1948, printemps. 

RENÉ pE SAINT-QUENTIN. Les souvenirs de M. François Poncet sur son ambassade 4 Berlin, 
Rev. d' hist. dipl., Jan—June, 1947. 
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H. F. Burrer. Le vandalisme en Bretagne. Bull, Soc. d’hist. et d'archéol. de Bretagne, 1945. 

Id. Les destructions de la guerre en. Bretagne (note complémentaire). Ibid., 1947. 

P. Srivrzi. Un bilan de deux guerres mondiales. La perte de trésors artistiques et de souvenirs 
historiques en Haute Alsace. Rev. d' Alsace, 1947, no. 3. 

Maurice Lemarre. L'évolution des chemins de fer francais et la S. N. C. F. Rev. de défense 
nationale, Oct. 

Errenne Giuson. L'état, Puniversité et les universités. Politique, Sept.—Oct, 

GERMAIN CALMETTE. La crise actuelle des bibliothèques universitaires de Paris. Rev. hist., July- 
Sept. 

L. A. TrIEBEL. The Académie francaise. Contemp. Rev., Dec. 

MicHeL-P. HaMeELET. Ot va le syndicalisme francaise? Rev. de Paris, Jan. 

ROBERT Gorrz-GirEY, Les problèmes actuels du syndicalisme francais. Politique, June. 

Jacques DouBLerT. Family Allowances in France. Population Stud., Sept. 

Jean Cosrer. France's Problems and Prospects. Contemp. Rev., May. 

Davin Inozar. General de Lattre de Tassigny. Ibid., Dec. 

A. C. France: The Crisis of the Fourth Republic. World Today, Oct. 

PIERRE CoMMART. The French Enigma. Nat'l Rev., Oct. 

ANDRÉ Sisto, Parties and Personalities in France. Ibid., Dec. 

France—The Sick Man of Europe? Round Table, Dec. 

CATHERINE Mayer. Background for France [I, II]. America, Nov. 6, 13. 

EmiLE Graup. Le gouvernement du Géneral de Gaulle [VI-VIII]. Rev. polit. et parl., Oct., 
Nov., Dec. i 

GrorcEs Cocnior. La France à l'heure d'un choix [Communist point of view]. La pensée, 
Nov,—Dec, 

Fin de V'Ére coloniale? Chemins du monde, Oct. 

RoBERT Srrausz-HupPÉ. France and the Future German State. Yale Rev., Winter. 
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César DE LA Tour Mauzourc. Prison Letters. French Am. Rev., Oct-Dec. 

Lettres de Du Pont de Nemours 4 Félix Faulcon. Ibid., July-Sept. 

Mme. ve STAËL. Lettres d'Allemagne et d'Italie. Rev. de Paris, Jan. 

Aucusre BLANQUI. Pages ignorées, Blanqui et les barricades de juin 1848. La pensée, July-Aug. 

A Dieppe, le 18 août 1942 (extrait du journal de Georges Guibon). Les Amys du vieux Dieppe, 
Bull. trim., 1945, nos. 1-4. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


DRENTHE IN MICHIGAN. By H. J. Prakke. (Assen, Van Gorcum, 1948, pp. 86.) 
In a collection of six articles, which were previously published in the provincial 
press and in the monthly Drente of the Drents Genootschap, the author analyzes 
the social background of the church secession of 1834 in the province of Drente and 
its effect upon the emigration from that province to western Michigan in 1846 and 
1847. Unlike the majority of emigrants from the other Dutch provinces, those from 
Drente were motivated primarily by religious rather than economic considerations. 
A list of the emigrants, as compiled by the provincial government in March, 1848, is 
appended. 
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1795. Ibid. 
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F. Kerner. Bijdrage tot de kennis van de Utrechtse maten en gewichten. Ibid. 

A. A. VAN SCHELVEN. Brieven van Lamoraal van Egmont, Ibid. 

Id. Brieven van Marnix aan Carolus Clusius. Ibid. 


A. J. VEENENDAAL. Raadpensionaris Heinsius in correspondentie met zijn Vlaamse bloedver- 
wanten. Ibid, 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


A HISTORY OF DENMARK. By John Danstrup. Translated by Verner Lindberg. 
(Copenhagen, Einar Munksgaard, 1948, pp. 195.) The author of a history of Den- 
mark in 195 small pages has to face difficult problems of selection and emphasis. 
Danstrup has been very successful, within these limits of space, in presenting the 
fundamental facts and notions of that history. In a book intended to introduce British 
and American readers to Danish history and to Denmark, he has emphasized the 
modern period; half of the book deals with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
including about twenty pages on the German occupation. Economic and social de- 
velopments are well related to the political and a fair proportion of space is given to 
the work of Danes in literature, philosophy, and science. There is no table of con- 
tents or index but in a book of this size and purpose, they are perhaps not needed. 
The maps are good. Though the Danish idiom of the translator sometimes obtrudes 
and there are more misprints than listed in the table of errata, the style is generally 
easy and clear. Lawrence D. STEEFEL, University of Minnesota 
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JoHtannes Brgnpsrep. News from Ancient Denmark. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec. 
R. L. S. Bruce-Mirrorp. The Sutton Hoo Ship-burial [well illustrated]. Norseman, Nov.—Dec. 
S. S. Nruson. A Medieval Dictator [King Sverre]. Ibid. 
Jonan SCHREINER., Kongens rådgivere under Håkon Håkonsson. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1948, no. 3. 
Sren Linproru. Hertig Karl och silverbergsordningen 1572. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, no. 3. 
Toreny Hoyer. Brandenburgs brytning med Sverige efter Gustav Adolfs död. Ibid. 
Emar Qstvept. Great Britain and the Norwegian Fight for Freedom in 1814. Norseman, 
Nov.-Dec. 
W. R. Mzap. Anglo-Finnish Cultural Relations [mainly bibliographical]. Ibid. 
Horcer Wicuman. Ett bidrag till Alandsexpeditionens historia. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, 
no. 3. . 
Sicurp GRIEG, Gjennembruddet i den norske tekstilindustri 1840-1897. Samtiden, 1948, no. 8. 
Sverre STEEN. De frivillige sammenslutninger og det norske demokrati. Hist. Tids, (Nor.), 
1948, no. 3. 
Lawrence R. Krem. Planned Economy in Norway. Am. Ec. Rev., Dec. 
Frantz WILHELM Wenpt. Danmark i 1947. Nord. Tids., 1948, no. 4. 
Gunnar Hecxscuer. Sverige 1947: Den politiska utvecklingen. Ibid., no. 5. 
Torsten CarLssoN. Sverige 1947: Den ekonomiska utvecklingen. Ibid. 
T. V. Kariyarvi. Finland since 1939. Rev. Politics, 1948, Apr. 
J. Hampnen Jackson. Finland since the Armistice. Internat. Affairs, Oct. 
Tauno Suontausra. Fördraget mellan Finland og Sovjet Unionen. Nord. Tids. for Int, Ret., 
1947-48, no. 2. 
Perer J. Doras. Finland: Third Force in the Soviet Orbit. Am. Perspective, Nov. 
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Bryn J. Hovpz. Economic Developments in Post-War Scandinavia. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec, 
O. J. Banesrap. Nordisk forsvarsforbund. Samtiden, 1948, no. 9. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner 


GESCHICHTE UNSERER WELT. Edited by Fritz Karsen. Zweiter Band, DIE 
VORHERRSCHAFT EUROPAS. Erster Teil, VON KARL DEM GROSSEN BIS 
ZUR GEGENREFORMATION. Von Emmy Heller, Helene Wieruszowsky, und 
Hugo Bieber. Zweiter Teil, VON DER AUFKLARUNG BIS ZUM AUSGANG 
DES 19. JAHRHUNDERTS. Von Hugo Bieber. (Berlin, Suhrkamp Verlag, 1947, 
pp. 467, 374.) This is the second volume of a new world history, written by German 
scholars resident in this country, and designed specifically for use in the upper grades 
of German high schools. The publishers hope also, however, that the work may pro- 
mote the historical reorientation of Germans who have long since finished their 
formal schooling and that it may free them from the national egoism inculcated by 
the old educational system. Thus, the stated purpose of this history is to point out 
that Germany was not always the focal point of historical evolution, but that, in a 
world struggling towards the greatest possible development of human freedom, Ger- 
many was always the exceptional nation, where state power was emphasized to the 
detriment of human rights, where Obrigkeitsvergottung was always stronger than 
Vernunft. Revisionist histories cannot expect unanimous praise and it is safe to say 
that some adult German readers will be dismayed or angered at the treatment ac- 
corded in this double volume to such established German “heroes” as Barbarossa, 
Luther, Frederick the Great, and Bismarck. The icy objectivity with which the 
achievements of the first Hohenzollerns are viewed may, indeed, startle even Ameri- 
can readers; and the authors’ insistence upon correcting historical myths propagated 
by the Nazis seems at times unnecessary and perhaps injudicious, On the whole, 
however, this eagerness to set the historical record straight is not so obtrusive as to 
militate against the educational effectiveness of the volume. It is a well-proportioned 
history of the development of European civilization from the time of Charlemagne to 
the end of the nineteenth century, with emphasis placed upon the unity of European 
culture and experience. Miss Heller’s treatment of the feudal period is clearly or- 
ganized and beautifully written, and her account of the cultural and economic de- 
velopments of the period shows a maturity of treatment not common to the usual 
school text. Miss Wieruszowsky, in her chapters on the complicated political events 
of the Renaissance period, has cultivated brevity without indulging in oversimplifica- 
tion. Hugo Bieber’s sections, as was to be expected of the author of Der Kampf um 
die Tradition, are distinguished by excellent chapters on the literature of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and by a highly effective discussion of the spiritual isolation 
of Germany after 1871. Gorpon A. Craic, Princeton University 


KARL SCHURZ: EIN RHEINISCHER JUNGLING. Von Wilhelm Spael. Teil I, 
DES LEBENSBERICHTES. (Essen, Verlag Fredebeul & Koenen, 1948, pp. 319.) 
Dr. Wilhelm Spael of Essen-Bredeney, Nord-Rhein-Westfalen, Germany, offers here 
the first of two volumes he has planned as a biography designed to bring Carl Schurz 
back into the field of vision of this generation of young Germans as an exemplary 
democrat, That is a laudable ambition, and he is doing his task well. The second 
volume will present Schurz as a world citizen. Volume I tells again, much as Schurz 
told it in the first volume of his Lebenserinnerungen (which was written in German 
and translated for the American edition of the Reminiscences), the story of Schurz’s 
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youth in the Rhineland, participation in the revolutionary movement of a hundred 
years ago, rescue of Kinkel, and life as a displaced person or political refugee in 
Switzerland, Paris, and London. It ends where that volume ended, with the first 
journey to the United States. It does not change materially the account that Schurz 
set down—accepts without question, for example, his rather romanticized recollec- 
‘tion that the decision to settle permanently in the United States was fully formed be- 
fore he left London—but adds some circumstantial detail here and there. It is inter- 
esting for example, especially to anyone who knows how readily Schurz always 
turned to writing political articles for the newspapers, sometimes in circumstances 
which his critics have thought inappropriate, to note how early and how avidly he 
undertook that form of agitation and used it incidentally as a means of supplement- 
ing his meager income. In the light of knowledge of his eventual mastery of the 
English language and of the bilingual literary: skill he eventually developed, it is in- 
teresting also to see again how keenly and resentfully he felt at first his inarticulate- 
ness in French and English. It is unfortunate that the author did not have access to 
Dr. Joseph Schafer’s edition of the Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz or to the biog- 
raphies by Dr. Schafer and Claude Fuess; but if those works were not available to 
him they will not be found by many of his German readers or in their language; 
so he is doing them—and the memory of Schurz—a service. 
Chesrer V. Easum, University of Wisconsin 


THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRE IN GERMAN ROMANTICISM AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCE ON THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT FRANKFORT, 1848-1849. By 
Ulrich Stephan Allers. (Washington, Catholic University of America, 1948, pp. v, 
187.) The purpose of this doctoral dissertation, according to the author, is to con- 
tribute toward an analysis of the origins of German political mentality, since the de- 
velopments of the last three quarters of a century make this a matter of the highest 
interest. In this vast problem his investigation is concerned only with one phase: 
how did German Romantic authors conceive of the empire and how much did their 
conceptions influence the discussions and decisions of the Frankfort National Assem- 
bly of the revolutionary years? In delimiting his field Dr. Allers proceeds with caution 
and understanding. He is well aware of the fact that there are many romanticisms, 
in fact, he points out (p. 160) that “most men are, among other things, Romanticists” 
and that as an elementary human attitude Romanticism recurs again and again. He 
confines his study to the German Romanticist attitude current toward the end of the 
eighteenth century and exclusively to its political aspect. He describes in detail the 
writings of typical authors (Novalis, the Schlegels, Adam Miiller, and Joseph Gérres) 
and among their political views he stresses particularly their conceptions of the em- 
pire. They differed greatly in detail when it came to a description of the empire, but 
in general they thought of it as an organism that had grown out of a combination 
of the Roman and the Germanic elements and they held the medieval empire in great 
admiration, including such features as divine right and feudalism. Naturally, the be- 
lievers in organic growth would not be likely to favor a radical break with the past, 
e. g., the establishment of a republic. In Part II the author discusses the Romanticist ele-’ 
ments in the National Assembly and points out the paradox that while this body was 
the crystallization of the revolution it was not revolutionary. Nor was it Romanticist 
to any appreciable extent. The Romantic writers had defined the empire “as a living 
organism where the old institutions have survived more or less in their original 
form, never having been subjected to any radical change, Political Romanticism as- 
sumes that the hierarchical order of society is natural to man, and that this order 
finds its natural expression in a corporative state. The spirit governing this natural 
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development is the Volksgeist” (p. 131). Dr. Allers quotes from the speeches of a 
few members of the assembly who did stress “organism,” “Volksgeist,” “the estates,” 
or the “Holy Roman Empire,” but these Romanticists never were decisive. One de- 
cision the assembly arrived at was to offer the imperial crown to the king of Prus- 
sia (thus excluding Austria, whose head had been up to 1806 emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire), but Frederick William IV declined because he was too much of a 
Romanticist to conceive of a “mutilated” empire. Yet the majority of the delegates 
had been in favor of such an empire headed by Prussia. The group that agitated 
for a republic was insignificant and there were also various shadings, €. g., the poet 
Uhland spoke for a “democratic empire” with an elective head. Marginal to the 
theme of this thoroughly scholarly analysis are the reasons Dr, Allers assigns for the 
failure of the German Revolution of 1848, but since this subject is of great interest it | 
seems worth citing them. “Most revolutions known to history developed in states that ' 
were politically homogeneous. .. . the German Revolution lacked the unified impetus 
characteristic, for instance, of the French or the English Revolutions; also, there was 
no central power or central order against which the revolution might have been di- 
rected.” A. E, Zucker, University of Maryland 


POLITIK ALS SICHERUNG DER FREIHEIT, By Ulrich Noack. (Frankfurt a.M., 
G. Schulte-Bulmke, 1947, pp. 223.) DAS WERK FRIEDRICH DES GROSSEN UND 
BISMARCKS ALS PROBLEM DER DEUTSCHEN GESCHICHTE. By Ulrich 
Noack. [Würzburger Universitátsreden, Heft 7.] (Würzburg, Ferdinand Schóningh, 
1948, pp. 16.) Dr. Noack’s work as a historian centers upon the ethical problem in 
modern politics. The thesis which he wrote in 1925 with Friedrich Meinecke in Ber- 
lin analyzed Bismarck’s policy under that aspect. A few years later he began to study 
Acton, and in three substantial and well-written books he introduced the English 
historian to the Germans. He found in him, in the “historian of liberty,” the way to 
overcome the historicism of German historiography and its “realistic” appreciation 
of forces irrespective of their ethical context, Politik als Sicherung der Freiheit pre- 
sents the best survey of Lord Acton’s thoughts and writings, The presentation is of 
timely importance not only to the Germans; such an intelligently commented and 
arranged summary of Acton’s ideas in Acton's own words would be most desirable 
even for Anglo-American readers. Dr. Noack, who before the last war remained, as a 
result of his political convictions, Privatdozent in Frankfort and in Greifswald, was 
appointed in November, 1946, professor of modern history at the University of 
Wiirzburg. There he delivered in June, 1947, a lecture on the problem of German 
history, in which he combined Acton’s teachings with the old grossdeutsch-federalist 
interpretation. Like Acton he rejects the modern nation-state idea which he regards 
as Jacobin in its origin, The kleindeutsch centralized solution of the German prob- 
lem in the nineteenth century drove Germany into overindustrialization, competition, 
and expansion, away from what Dr. Noack regards as the true task of a federal cen- 
tral Europe, culturally open towards the West, economically working for a rising 
standard of living in the East. Such a mediating role he hopes for the Germany of to- 
day. Two sentences, addressed to the Germans, seem to the reviewer of general sig- 
nificance: “Only that power will endure which unites itself with the eternal ideas of 
justice and the immortal forces of liberty, and which finds in this alliance its own 
self-limitation. . .. We should offer in the world today the example of a nation 
which does not regard politics as an adroit tactical move to assert one’s own claims 
and rights and which does not justify itself by the share of guilt of others because 
such an effort at sel£justification by the shortcomings of others only weakens our own 
self-education.” Hans Koun, Smith College 
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MONARCHIE DER GEGENSATZE: OSTERREICHS WEG DURCH DIE NEU- 
ZEIT. By Heinrich Benedikt. (Vienna, Ullstein Verlag, 1948, pp. 212. S 18,50.) 
The author, who is lecturer at the University of Vienna, tries to analyze the his- 
torical task of the Danubian community of nations and to stress the parallels as well 
as the contrasts which characterized the Habsburg Empire in comparison with other 
powers or groups of powers on the European continent. The real “Tertium Com- 
parationis,” however, is the British Empire, which offered the same advantages on a 

, larger scale than Austria-Hungary to its members and sometimes used the same or 

even severer means of suppression than the international-minded, albeit haughty, top 
officials at Vienna. Dr. Benedikt gives us a lively picture of the political as well as the 
cultural history of the Austrian lands from the Middle Ages to the breakdown in 
1918. Very cleverly and very correctly the author says, “Austria’s imperial idea was 
to be found in her political and cultural unity, but not in her national.” While in 
recent times scholarly historians, for example, Jaszi, the late Dr. Beneš, and others, 
have vied with each other in depicting the Habsburg dynasty as the source for every 
evil and for every reactionary trend, Benedikt remains impartial and shows that 
the supranational dynasty had to play along with the supranational Roman church, 
and because of the lofty position of the House of Austria the emperors did not show 
a special preference to the nobility but rather strove toward an equality between the 
different classes out of which they chose their supranational corps of employees and 
officers: for only the army and the corps of public functionaries were truly Austrian 
and not German, Hungarian, or anything else, Benedikt’s small but very instructive 
book will interest especially the historically trained reader to whom it may bring 
new conceptions about the Habsburg monarchy. 
Rosert Rie, Bradley University 
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H. W. Brourorp. British and German Ideas of Freedom. German Life and Letters, Jan, 1948. 
F. W, Forrsrer. L'erreur mondiale dans l'interprétation de la mentalité allemande. Politique 
étrangére, Dec, 
Erich WirTENBERG. Den tyska katastrofen: Friedrich Meineckes historiebild kritiskt belyst. 
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RoLann H. Bainton. Luther's Struggle for Faith. Church Hist., Sept. 
Horsr Penner. The Anabaptists and Mennonites of East Prussia. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct. 
ELISABETH ZIMMERMANN. Uber den Ursprung der Schwenckfelder im Iser und Riesengebirge. 
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W. O. HENDERSON. German Economic Penetration in the Middle East, 1870-1914. Ec. Hist. 
Rev., 1948, nos. i and 2. 

Herman Mav. Die deutsche Jugendbewegung; Rückblick und Ausblick. Zeitsch, f. Religions- 
und Geistesgesch., 1948, no. 2. 

Friepa WUNDERLICH. The Changing Status of German Farm Labor in the Interwar Period. 
Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Oct. 

.WiLLram Rose. German Literary Exiles in England. Germ. Life and Letters, Apr., 1948. 

PauL Kecskemet: and NATHAN Lerres. Some Psychological Hypotheses on Nazi Germany. 
Jour. Soc. Psych., May, 1948. 

Warrer Eucken. On the Theory of the Centrally Administered Economy: An Analysis of the 
German Experiment. Part II. Economica, Aug. 

A. L. Kennepy. Munich: The Disintegration of British Statesmanship. Quar. Rev., Oct, 

Hernricn Baron. Das Geheimnis des September 1938. Deutsche Rundsch., Sept, 

Ricarpa Hucu. Die Aktion der Münchener Studenten gegen Hitler, I. Nene Schweizer 
Rundsch., Oct. 

Leon Acourrine. L'armée allemande et le complot du 20 juillet 1944. Rev. de défense 
nationale, Oct. 

Herman BruLin. Tysklands arkiv efter kriget. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, no. 3. 

Ricard Scum. Denazification—A German Critique. Am. Perspective, Oct. 

Jonn H., Herz. The Fiasco of Denazification in Germany. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 

J. Grenn Gray. Denazification: An American Appraisal. Am. Perspective, Jan. 

Kart Loewenstem. Law and the Legislative Process in Occupied Germany. Yale Law Rev., 
Mar.~Apr., 1948. 

Id. Reconstruction of the Administration of Justice in American Occupied Germany. Harvard 
Law Rev., Feb., 1948. 

C. P. Harvey. Sources of Law in Germany, Modern Law Rev., Apr., 1948. 

P. M. Gaupemer. Les droits de Phomme dans les constitutions des “pays” allemands. Rev. 
du droit publique et de la sci. pol., Apr—June, 1948. 

PIERRE BENAERTS. Une, deux ou trois Allemagnes? Rev. polit. et parl., Oct. 

ALFRED SiLBERT. L’Allemagne occidentale et les Alliés. Politique étrangère, Dec. 

P. Ucker. Land reform in Germany, U. S. Zone. Am. Jour, Ec. and Sociol., July. 

CLAIRE Ponty Dosiin. Die Ruhr. Am. Perspective, Nov. 

Rozerr STRAUSZ-HUPÉ. France and the Future of Germany. Yale Rev., Winter. 

Joachim JOESTEN. German Writers and Writing Today. Antioch Rev., Fall. 

N. M. GELBER. The Sephardic Community in Vienna. Jewish Social Stud., Oct. 

R. Jonn Rats. Public Opinion during the Viennese Revolution of 1848. Jour. Central Eur. Af- 
fairs, July. 

CHARLES CORCELLE. L'Autriche: Son économie et sa monnaie. L’ Actualité écon., Oct. 

Pavut Kaur. Hans Landis of Zurich, the Last Swiss Anabaptist Martyr. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Oct. 

Encar Bonyour. Die Loslósung der Eidgenossenschaft vom Reich und J. R. Wettstein. 
Schweizer Monatsh., Nov. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


PIO IX E LA RIVOLUZIONE ROMANA DEL 1848: SAGGIO DI STORIA ECO- 
NOMICO-SOCIALE. By Domenico Demarco. [Collezione storica del Risorgimento 
italiano, Serie II, Volume XXXVI.] (Modena, Società Tipografica Modenese, 1947, 
pp. 152, L. 400.) This work, promised by the author in the preface of his Une rivo- 
luzione sociale: La repubblica romana del 1849 (Naples, 1944), is precisely what it is 
entitled, an essay in the social-economic history of the states of the church during 
the first two and a half years of the pontificate of Pius IX. The results of a great 
deal of careful research in a comprehensive list of materials are embodied in the three 


chapters, The effects of the European crop failures of 1846 and of the financial crisis | 
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of 1847 on the Papal States are clearly delineated along with the picture of the finan- 
cial system which Pius IX inherited. Demarco shows that in great measure the pope 
attempted to apply the liberal program of the moderates as it had been formulated 
prior to 1848. He approved plans for the construction of railways, revised the tariff, 
undertook negotiations for the establishment of a customs league with other Italian 
states, granted a civic guard, and issued a constitution which provided for represen- 
tation of the bourgeoisie in the Council of Deputies. These liberal reforms, however, 
did not immediately and directly affect the conditions of the masses of the poor or 
even of the greater part of the bourgeoisie, The contradictory policies in regard to 
grain actually worked hardship on agriculture, and public works were a mere pallia- 
tive, not a solution of the problem of unemployment. The cost fell on the com- 
munes, already financially overburdened. The civic guard created heavy new burdens 
and the war against Austria brought financial disaster. Although the debates in the 
Council of Deputies revealed the sufferings of the lower classes, no effective remedial 
legislation was enacted, and the abuses of the old regime persisted in the shadow of 
the liberal government. After the assassination of Pellegrino Rossi, Mazzinian prop- 
aganda with its magic word “revolution” found a fertile field in the unsatisfied aspira- 
tions of the lower classes. Demarco does not claim an exclusively economic interpreta- 
tion for the course of events with which he deals. He admits the effects on the Papal 
States of Radetzky’s victory over the national forces in Lombardy, and recognizes 
the strength of Rossi’s personality and program. He is to be commended for illumina- 
ting factors too long neglected by purely political historians. 
Howard McGaw Smytu, Washington, D. C. 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson 


A DIGEST OF THE KRASNYI ARKHIV (RED ARCHIVES). Compiled, Trans- 


lated, and Annotated by Leonid S. Rubinchek. Edited by Louise M. Boutelle and 
Gordon W. Thayer. (Cleveland, Cleveland Public Library, 1947, pp. xxiv, 394, $25.00.) 
For those who do not read Russian fluently nor have easy access to this principal 
Bolshevist historical periodical, this careful digest of the first thirty volumes, 1922 
to 1928, is very useful. Dr. Rubinchek, a scholar born in Russia and now on the staff 
of the Cleveland Public Library, wished to make Russian history more familiar to 
Americans. He therefore made a digest of all the new material published from the 
Russian archives in this periodical for the years indicated. He gives fairly extended 
English translations of more important articles and documents, and where com- 
plete translations have been made into Western European languages, as in the case 
of the Berliner Monatshefte, he also calls attention to these, By cross-referencing ma- 
terial in Krasnyi Arkhiv and noting other Russian material subsequently published 
as well as works of western historians, he adds further to the usefulness of his digest. 
In an interesting brief introduction Dr, Rubinchek indicates the wide range of the 
memoirs, letters, diplomatic documents, and articles, many of them touching the 
United States, and their classification by historical periods. The principal editor was 
M. N. Pokrovsky, a former student of Vinogradov and Kliuchevsky. But discarding 
the philosophy of his teachers, Pokrovsky and his fellow editors aimed primarily to 
present the oppression and imperialism of the tsarist regime. This is certainly the im- 


` pression of one who reads through this digest. His death in 1932 was described as “a 


great loss to historical science,” but later he and his school were denounced officially 
for their serious “deviations.” It is to be hoped that Dr. Rubinchek will complete his 
work by a second volume digesting the material in the volumes from 1929 to 1941 
and adding a general index. Siwney B. Fay, Harvard University 


" A HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE, By Paul Crowson, (New York, Long- 


mans, Green, 1948, pp. xiv, 225, $1.50.) Prepared as a textbook for English high- 
school students, 4 History of the Russian People is a well-organized and well-writ- 
ten survey of the whole of Russian history, supplemented with many useful maps, 
diagrams, and tables. In it the student will find many interesting and appropriate 
comparisons between Russia and Britain. Emphasis is placed upon the internal de- 
velopment of the country, with much space devoted to an admirable treatment of 
the peasant problem; military and diplomatic affairs are described in separate sec- 
tions called “digressions.” The author, assistant master of Radley College (England) 
frankly admits that “this book has no claim to originality’; the works of Pares, 
Sumner, and the Webbs are frequently cited in the footnotes, Although the author 
is generally objective in his account of events since 1917, the reader cannot but sense 
a certain mild sympathy for the Communists. He speaks of the “hollowness of par- 
liamentary democracy” (p. 158) under the Provisional Government and explains its 
collapse by saying that “when the Russian Liberals had completed their arduous 
journey (in 1917), they were too weary to govern” (p. 98). Soviet conduct on the 
international scene does not disturb the author; he believes the Communists have be- 
gun “to revert to ‘traditional’ policy in foreign affairs” and Soviet foreign policy has 
changed from “workers’ solidarity” to “Slav solidarity” (p. 184). Historians will re- 
gret some of Mr. Crowson’s oversimplifications and broad generalizations: Russia ap- 
pears to have joined the war of the third coalition simply because of Napoleon’s as- 
pirations in the direction of Turkey. The reader gets the impression that England 
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entered into an entente with Russia solely because she preferred to have Russia rather 
than Germany in control of Constantinople. Finally, Mr. Crowson makes the claim 
that during the nineteenth century no country made a greater contribution than Rus- 
sia to the music and literature of Europe. 2 
CharLes MorLey, Ohio State University 


BERING’S SUCCESSORS, 1745-1780: CONTRIBUTIONS OF PETER SIMON 
PALLAS TO THE HISTORY OF RUSSIAN EXPLORATION TOWARD 
ALASKA. By James R. Masterson and. Helen Brower, (Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1948, pp. vii, 96, $2.00.) In their introduction the co-authors state that 
“The darkness of the Alaskan stone age had begun to yield to the advances of the 
Russians long before any clear account of their discoveries in the northern Pacific. 
reached western Europe.” These discoveries are briefly recapitulated to provide a 
background to the contributions made to the study of Alaskan history by Peter Simon 
Pallas, a native of Berlin who spent in Russia more than forty years (1768-1810) and 
became a member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, as well as its professor of 
natural history. Pallas’ writings concerning the discoveries in the northern Pacific 
by Russian seamen, traders, and explorers were scattered in the volumes of his serial 
publication Neue nordische Beytráge (1781-96). They form the main content of 
Bering’s Successors and include translations or abstracts of reports of the Russian 
discoverers, as well as an essay on the contemporary state of knowledge of the north- 
ern Pacific and remarks on a map of Russian discoveries prepared by Pallas. This 
work offers in book form a reprint of articles which originally appeared in the Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly. lts significance lies in the fact that it makes accessible in the 
English language information which was heretofore buried in the pages of a rare 
serial publication in German, thus completing “the ready accessibility in English of all 
the main sources” on the post-Bering voyages. In their footnotes the authors did not 
attempt to cull the commentaries on these voyages available in the Russian language. 
They also failed to correct at least some of the errors made by Pallas and other for- 
eign authors quoted by them in their rendering of Russian words, e. g., rossomak in- 
stead of rossomakha. A few of the names are distorted beyond recognition as e.g. 
“Kumikh” in the way of the patronymic of Krenitsyn. The translation from the 
German was carefully made and presents a real achievement in view of the obscurity 
of some parts of the text. D, Fenororr Warre, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE RAPE OF POLAND: PATTERN OF SOVIET AGGRESSION, By Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk. (New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1948, pp. xiii, 309, $4.00.) 
The appearance of Stanislaw Mikolajezyk’s The Rape of Poland completes the trilogy 
of the Polish tragedy. Ciechanowski’s Defeat in Victory, followed by Lane’s I Saw 
Poland Betrayed, have already revealed many scenes of this tense drama. Now the 
hero himself is on the stage. Lovers of freedom everywhere will admire the courageous 
role played by Mikolajczyk in his desperate struggle to save his beloved Poland from 
the clutches of communism. But Teheran and Yalta proved to be repetitions of 
Munich, and the fate of Poland was sealed without her knowledge, participation, or 
agreement. The Poles stubbornly withheld consent to any arrangement which would 
endanger the independence of their homeland. They realized from the very outset 
what many Americans came to appreciate only after the pronouncement of the “Tru- 
man Doctrine,” namely, that dictators cannot be appeased; they must be stopped, It 
was for this reason that first Sikorski and later Mikolajczyk refused absolutely to 
discuss boundaries with Stalin. At the very moment when Stalin suggested “slight 
alterations” in Poland’s eastern frontier, he was setting up the “Union of Polish Pa- 
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triots.” Thus it was not simply a question of yielding forty-cight per cent of Poland 
but the whole of Poland, for Stalin as early as 1941 was preparing his puppets to rule 
in Warsaw. Perhaps at that time Stalin was already contemplating the extension of 
the frontier of communism to the very gates of Berlin. Deprived of territory in the 
east, communist Poland could then be compensated in the west with lands along the 
Neisse and the Oder, and with Stettin. For Poland to become communist her politi- 
cal and intellectual leaders would have to be exterminated and the rest of her popu- 
lation terrorized into submission. The transportation of a million and a half Poles into 
the interior of Russia in 1939, the murder at Katyn of thousands of Polish officers, the 
refusal to aid the Warsaw uprising, the arrest of the members of the Polish under- 
ground army were all part of the grand strategy which was to provide Stalin with 
a communist Poland, Even all this was insufficient. The general election had to be 
postponed until two years after the “liberation” of Warsaw in order to give the 
NKVD and the Polish Security Police adequate time to prepare for a Communist 
victory at the polls. Those who are interested in contemporary affairs will find in 
Mikolajezyk's book brief but excellent characterizations of leading world personali- 
ties. Likewise, they will find the documents in the body of the book and in a forty- 
page appendix of great interest and value. The frequent references to the boundary 
issue and the long enumeration of specific atrocities committed against the Poles make 
at times for tedious reading. But Mikolajczyk outlines clearly “the pattern of Soviet 
aggression”; it should be understood by all who wish to preserve democracy, 
CharLes MorLEY, Ohio State University 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. By William Diamond. [The 
Library of World Affairs, Number 7.] (London, Stevens and Sons, 1947, pp. xii, 258, 
125. 6d.) Influential circles, both inside and outside Czechoslovakia, for some years 
nursed the thought that the main function of that efficient little country was to act 
as a bridge between East and West. In some of his speech and action Eduard Beneš 
gave support to this concept. Yet he steadfastly insisted that Czechoslovakia was itself 
basically Western, and Jan Masaryk once remarked that as bridges were meant to be 
walked on in both directions, Czechoslovakia would prefer to decline the honor, Mr. 
Diamond's study of the economic and political reconstitution of Czechoslovakia in 
1945 and 1946 is quite unintentionally an epitaph to this concept. In 1946 he saw the 
forces playing on that country from East and West about evenly balanced, and felt that 
the native leadership was successfully adjusting the governmental and industrial ma- 
chinery to the new conditions, the most difficult of which were the loss of Germany 
as a source of raw materials and consumer's goods and a market for Czechoslovak 
exports, and the loss of several million industrially skilled Sudeten Germans, But Mr. 
Diamond’s assumption of the viability of a small state situated within the Soviet 
sphere has proved completely false. One cannot but feel that Mr. Diamond, as well, of 
course, as many Czechoslovaks and Americans who took this line, were inadequately 
informed of Soviet intentions. In his case, as he was in Czechoslovakia during much 
of the time, there is perhaps less excuse for having misread the signs. The Communist 
leadership in its public pronouncements made no secret of what it was going to do. 
All the “legislation” put into effect since the February, 1948, coup was known by 
every informed Czechoslovak to be in the Communist plans in the summer of 1945. 
Mr. Diamond is most at home in economic matters, and gives a lively account of 
the recovery of industry, the course of labor readjustments, the shifts in markets and 
the efforts of the various government agencies to adapt the economy of the country 
to the new conditions. Yet one cannot avoid the feeling that much of Mr. Diamond’s 
optimism stems from his acceptance at their face value of government statistics, Not 
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even the government officials, to say nothing of the informed Czechoslovak citizen, 
went so far. No analysis of Central European economies can be written from gov- 
ernment figures. No real account is taken, in estimating wages, prices, export and 
import totals, of the unrealistic revaluation of the crown, nor is American responsi- 
bility for acceptance of such valuation even mentioned. Nor does Mr. Diamond give 
any space to the economic significance of the very substantial black market. It can 
hardly be possible he did not know of its existence, One statement of importance calls 
for specific correction. It is stated (p. 75) that “The initiative of the American Am- 
bassador in Prague in suggesting a joint withdrawal [of foreign troops] was a major 
contribution to the recovery of Czechoslovakia.” The facts are otherwise. The initiative 
was President Beneš’. The American ambassador was reluctant to convey the sug- 
gestion to his government. Thereafter the Soviet commanding general apprised Presi- 
dent Beneš of the withdrawal of Soviet troops two hours before the American am- 
bassador notified the Hradéany of American acceptance of the suggestion, It is re- 
grettable that so much conscientious investigation should have so quickly been in- 
validated by circumstances. There is not a single economic or political policy de- 
scribed by Mr, Diamond that has any significance today, when Czechoslovakia is 
tightly controlled by a small group, not all of whom are Czechoslovaks, who rule by 
decree in cynical disregard of public protestations that they are fulfilling the will of 
the people. S. H. Thomson, University of Colorado 
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BRITAIN AND THE ARAB STATES: A SURVEY OF ANGLO-ARAB RELA- 
TIONS, 1920-1948. By M. V. Seton-Williams. (London, Luzac, 1948, pp. ix, 330, 215.) 
This publication is partly a survey of Anglo-Arab relations and partly a political 
history in modern times of Iraq, Egypt and the Sudan, Lebanon and Syria, Palestine, 
Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and the minor Persian Gulf states. Other topics 
of discussion are the rise of Arab nationalism and the League of Arab States. The 
author, who served with the British ministry of information during the war, has 
here produced a concise manual which will be useful to civil servants, journalists and 
students, but it may be somewhat colorless for the casual reader. If any single gen- 
eral criticism may be made, it is that the handling of the subject is not sufficiently 
penetrating. There is too much narrow preoccupation with relatively superficial data 
of political and diplomatic history to the prejudice of forces of a broader, more pro- 
found, and impelling nature that have shaped events in this strategic area. The am- 
bitions of the U. S. S. R. and the more recent role of the United States as factors in- 
fluencing and modifying British policy in the Arab East are quite inadequately con- 
sidered. Moreover, the geopolitical significance of the Near East arising from its posi- 
tion at the juncture of three continents, as an air-age transportation hub, and as an 
oil preserve and depot is only cursorily treated. Social and economic factors are prac- 
tically ignored. In spite of her endeavors to be detached and impartial, the author is 
all too righteous in her interpretations of British motives in the Arab East. Lack of 
space precludes enumeration of specific examples but perhaps her attitude may be 
gauged by her description of the English military occupation of Egypt in 1882 as 
“temporary.” The benefactions Great Britain has bestowed upon the Arab countries, 
particularly Iraq and Egypt, are repeatedly mentioned but with the suggestion that 
these nations have been ungrateful for Britain’s favors or failing in understanding of 
her benevolent intent. The appended seventy-four pages of documents, illustrative of 
Anglo-Arab relations, are a commendable feature of the volume; it is suggested, how- 
ever, that the text of the Saadabad Pact might more appropriately have been given 
in English rather than French. The bibliography, which is arranged by countries, will 
furnish a good introductory reading list for students of this area. 

Chartes R. GELLNER, Washington, D.C. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By Fung Yu-lan, Professor of 
Philosophy, National Tsing Hua University, Visiting Professor, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Edited by Derk Bodde, Associate Professor of Chinese, University of Penn- 
sylvania. (New York, Macmillan, 1948, pp. xx, 368, $5.00.) The author of this book, 
who specialized in Western philosophy at Columbia University, has spent many 
years examining his own country’s philosophy against a background of Western 
thought. He has written, aside from many works in Chinese, 4 Comparative Study 
of Life's Ideals (1927); a translation of the Taoist book, Chuang Tzu (1933); and 
A History of Chinese Philosophy, of which the first volume—translated by Professor 
Derk Bodde of the University of Pennsylvania—appeared in 1937. The present work, 
edited by Dr, Bodde, is a condensation of the one last mentioned. Dr. Fung points 
out truly that in China philosophy was not the concern of a few inquiring minds; 
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it was the business of every educated person. It was not a search for postulates satisfy- 
ing to the intellect, but for right relationships among men and right attitudes toward 
nature. The reader of this book will be surprised at the many schools of thought that 
flourished in China, and at the fact that Chinese thinkers have touched upon almost 
all the major topics that have engrossed philosophers in the West. It is necessary to 
know the basic ideas set forth in a work such as this in order to discuss intelligently 
what is going on in China today. It cannot be effort misspent to note how men in a 
different environment, with different philosophical assumptions, ordered their lives, 
and achieved for themselves a serenity of spirit, and for their civilization a perpetuity 
unsurpassed by another people. Artur W., Hummet, Washington, D. C. 
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Ricuarp C. RupoLPH. Dynastic Booty: An Altered Chinese Bronze. Harvard jour. Asiatic Stud., 
June. ' 

S. Y. Tenc. Chinese Historiography in the Last Fifty Years. Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 

O. J. Topp. The Yellow River Reharnessed. Geog. Rev., Jan. 

Tone Tso-pin. Ten Examples of Early Tortoise-Shell Inscriptions (Résumé, Notes, and Fore- 
word by Yang Lien-sheng). Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., June. 

Wane CHUNG-HAN. The Authorship of the Yu-Asien-k’u. Ibid. 

Monika Keuoe, Higher Education in Korea, Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 

Thomas L. BLAKEMORE. Postwar Developments in Japanese Law. Wisconsin Law Rev., July, 
1947. ` í 

Kennetu E. Corton. Pre-War Political Influences in Post-War Conservative Parties, Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Oct. - ` 

Ava EsPENSHADE. A Program for Japanese Fisheries. Geog. Rev., Jan. 
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Jonn SAFFELL, Japan's Post-War Socialist Party. 4m. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 

Sir GEORGE Sansom. Japan's Fatal Blunder. Internat. Affairs, Oct. 

Tuomas C. SmITH. The Introduction of Western Industry into Japan during the Last Years of 
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Id. Party Politics in the New Japanese Diet. Ibid., Dec. 
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RoLanp BRADDELL. Notes on Ancient Times in Malaya. Jour. Malayan Br. Royal Asiatic Soc., 
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J. W. Davinson. British Policy in the South Pacific. bid. 

G. J. Herp. Het Tijdsperspectief in den Geelvink-baai Culturen. Indonesië, Sept., 1947. 

K. A. H. Hiwpine. Indonesische Mystick. Ibid., Sept., Nov., 1947. 
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Raymond KENNEDY and PauL M. KALTENBURC. Indonesia in Crisis. For. Policy Reps., Dec. 15. 

W. C. Krem. Plannen van Resident van Eechoud inzake de Ontwikkeling van Nieuw-Guinea. 
Indonesié, Sept., 1947. 


R. D. KoLLew1JN. Nationaliteit en Burgerschap in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden en in de. 
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July, 1947. 


Victor PurcELL. Chinese Settlement in Malacca. Jour. Malayan Br. Royal Asiatic Soc., June, 


1947. 
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liens avec la Chine. Han-hiue, II, fasc. 1-3. 

P. V. van STEIN CALLENFELS. De Rechten der Vorsten op Bali. Indonesië, Nov., 1947. 

A, THORENAAR. “Planning” in the Philippijnen. Ibid., July, 1947. 

Tyan Tyor Som. De Culturele Positie der Chinezen in Indonesië. Ibid. 

M. W. F. TwEEDIE. Prehistoric Objects from the Tui Gold Mines near Padang Tengku, Pahang. 
Jour. Malayan Br. Royal Asiatic Soc., June, 1947. 

PUEY UNGPHAKORN. Labor in Southeast Asia. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

J. D. N. Verstuys. Sociale Structuur en Strafrechtspraak op Soemba. Indonesië, Nov., 1947. 

Dororny C. and H. G. Quarircn WaLes. Further Work on Indian Sites in Malaya. Jour. Ma- 
layan Br. Royal Asiatic Soc., June, 1947. 

W. F. WERTHEIM. An Appeal to Reason [in the Netherlands Indies]. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

R. O. Winsrepr. Kingship and Enthronement in Malaya. Jour. Malayan Br. Royal Asiatic Soc., 
June, 1947. 

1d, Notes on Malay Subjects. Ibid. 
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\MERICA THROUGH BRITISH EYES. Compiled and Edited by Alan Nevins. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1948, pp. xi, 530, $6.00.) This book was re- 
viewed (Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX [July, 1924], 778-79), when it first came from the 
press of another publisher in 1923 as American Social History as Recorded by British 
Travellers. The second edition, published in 1931, contained an additional selection 
from J. A. Spender’s Through British Eyes (1928). The present edition includes in a 
fifth section, “Boom, Depression, and War,” along with Spender's observations, selec- 
tions from Collinson Owen, The American Illusion (1929); Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
In America Today (1932); M. Phillips Price, America after Sixty Years (1936); 
C. V. R. Thompson, 1 Lost My English Accent (1939); Graham Hutton, Midwest 
at Noon (1946); and Lord Tweedsmuir, The Pilgrim’s Way (1940). There are ap- 
propriate additions to the bibliography and other apparatus. In order to make room 
for more recent matter, some passages in the earlier editions are omitted, among 
them all the selections from Thomas Ashe, Travels in America Performed in 1806 
(1811); Thomas Colley Grattan, Civilized America (1859); Edward A. Freeman, 
Some Impressions of the United States (1888); and George Warrington Steevens, 
‘The Land of the Dollar (1898). There have been considerable excisions from selec- 
tions in the earlier editions excerpted from John Bernard, Retrospection of America, 
1797-1811 (1887); John Melish, Travels in. the United States . . . (1812); Frances 
Hall, Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 and 1817 (1818); Fanny 
Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation in 1838-39 (1863); John 
Forster, Life of Charles Dickens (1872-74); James Silk Buckingham, America, His- 
torical, Statistic, and Descriptive (1841); Charles Lyell, A Second Visit to the United 
States of America (1849); Edward Dicey, Six Months in the Federal States (1863); 
and James Fullarton Muirhead, The Land of Contrasts (1898), There is nothing in 
the new book to indicate the omissions and excisions; some of the latter begin in the 
midst of a paragraph. The editor indicated in the earlier editions that he had mod- 
ernized “punctuation and orthography” when it was “required to make the sense 
unmistakable.” The present edition does not in all cases agree in punctuation with 
the earlier ones, W. T. Laprave, Duke University 


3LACK ODYSSEY: THE STORY OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. By Roi Ottley. 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948, pp. viii, 340, $3.50.) As a popularization 
of a difficult subject, Roi Ottley's Black Odyssey is at least partially successful. Telling 
the story of the American Negro in brief and unaffected prose, this book should ap- 
peal to the interested reader seeking only to glean the major highlights. The author 
has approached his task with a journalistic background rather than as a trained his- 
torian. He has searched diligently for the human interest inherent in the narrative, 
dwelling mostly upon the “anecdotes and personalities” that have illustrated the 
Negro’s development from 1619 to 1945. Some of the thumbnail sketches, includ- 
ing the commentaries on Marcus Garvey, Booker T. Washington, and Frederick 
Douglass, as well as the references to such recent topics as the controversy over the 
effectiveness of Negro troops in Italy and Ilya Ehrenburg’s observations on American 
society, provide illustrations of vivid reporting. In spite of the publisher’s bland as- 
sertion that every available source was exhausted to make this the “most complete 
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and authentic picture of Negro life in America ever undertaken,” thereby slighting 
the contributions by Gunnar Myrdal (An American Dilemma, 1944) and John Hope 
Franklin (From Slavery to Freedom, 1947), the book falls considerably short of this 
goal. A commendable desire to confine the volume to reasonable size has increased 
the likelihood of overgeneralization and inaccuracy. Thus the statement that “slavery 
of: Negroes steadily declined until Whitney invented the cotton gin” (p. 3) is en- 
tirely misleading. While slavery often failed to keep pace with the expanding white 
citizenry, the investigations conducted by E. B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington 
(American Population before the Federal Census of 1790) and Stella H. Sutherland 
(Population Distribution in Colonial America, 1936) indicate that from the time of 
the outbreak of the American Revolution until the federal census of 1790 the South- 
ern commonwealths experienced discernible increases in slave population. Ambiguous 
wording also gives the erroneous impression that the year 1795 witnessed the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin and ushered in an era of “fierce sectionalism between North 
and South” (p. 123) ignoring the nationalism still to be represented by such South- 
erners as Calhoun, Lowndes, Marshall, and Monroe, Perhaps in a revised edition of 
the work, the author might reconsider the degree of accuracy of the references to 
the lack of Northern interest in acquiring slaves (p. 12); the social equality which free 
Negroes enjoyed during the seventeenth century (p. 13); the land area of Jefferson’s 
plantation at Monticello, apart from his wife’s inheritance in adjoining counties (p. 
40); the status of Fraunces Tavern as the oldest historic landmark in New York City 
(p. 68); the Virginia proposal after the Gabriel plot as “the first hint that Americans 
were thinking of ridding the country of blacks” (p. 83), which is actually contra- 
dicted by a statement on page 118; and the exact wording of Lincoln’s reply to 
Horace Greeley on the objectives of the Civil War (p. 174). A revision would like- 
wise provide an opportunity to enlarge the cursory chapter on the period of Recon- 
struction and white restoration; the two paragraph discussion of the FEPC, which 
ignores its constructive accomplishments and even the name of Chairman Malcolm 
Ross; as well as the current bibliography, which cites certain limited general histories 
while omitting most of the state and local studies of the Negro. 
Leonard Price Sravisky, State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XU], THE TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA- 
MISSOURI, 1803-1806. [State Department Publication No, 3096.] (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948, pp. xi, 641, $3.50.) This volume is doubly welcome: 
first, as evidence that the publication of the Territorial Papers is being resumed after 
its wartime suspension; and secondly, as a partial relief from wearisome research 
in overstuffed archives from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi. Further- 
more, the continuance of Professor Carter’s name on the title page gives assur- 
ance of competent editorial work. The present volume is the first of three that 
will touch upon the administrative history of Missouri from 1803 to statehood 
in 1821. It precedes by a few months the actual occupation of the region by Ameri- 
can forces and carries forward the record of combined army and civilian con- 
trol to August, 1806. Four executives then had the oversight of its affairs. The first 
two, Amos Stoddard and James Bruff were army officers in active service, who for the 
time being added civilian duties to their military functions, William Henry Harri- 
son, during some nine months, extended his jurisdiction from Indiana Territory to 
include the few white settlements that lined the western bank of the mid-Mississippi. 
James Wilkinson, while still commanding the American army, followed Harrison’s 
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incumbency. The chronicle of this bombastic “governor-general” continues beyond the 
compass of the present volume but his tempestuous twelve months at St, Louis fills 
three fourths of the book (including four pages of the index) and stirred up per- 
sonal factions that long continued to embroil local politics. These temporary holding 
agents for the prospective territory and state largely busied themselves with land 
claims and Indian affairs. The former were intensified by the presence of lead mines. 
This brought Wilkinson into open controversy with Moses Austin, one of the chief 
promoters, but other claimants and subordinate officials soon became equally bitter 
opponents. The scattered Indian tribes, too, provoked cupidity as well as concern 
and the general’s previous reputation did not shield him from charges of mingling 
his private affairs with public trusts. His vulnerable record took on new life shortly 
after his arrival and was promptly reinforced by his arbitrary course in absorbing 
every possible power belonging to his ill-defined double office. The ensuing turmoil 
enlivened local politics and aroused deep concern at Washington. In his preface the 
editor locates the sources for his materials and indicates how he chose and arranged 
them for publication, trying to avoid reprinting documents available elsewhere and 
to make his footnotes explanatory rather than interpretative in character. They rep- 
resent a wide selection and are free from bias. To a degree they completely fill the 
function of a formal bibliography. One may suggest that in one place (p. 307) he 
gets his half dozen John Smiths slight]; mixed up and in a second place (p. 283) he 
does not avoid an error of the time in confounding the Red River with the Canadian, 
which was a tributary of the Arkansas, But in the course of identifying hundreds of 
persons and scores of unfamiliar streams the sixty-seven pages of index more than 
atone for a few slips. Isaac J. Cox, Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


LINCOLN RUNS FOR CONGRESS. By Donald W. Riddle. (New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press for Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illinois, 1948, pp. ix, 
217, $3.00.) As a politician Abraham Lincoln was no Simple Susan. His political 
acumen, as Donald W. Riddle demonstrates in Lincoln Runs for Congress, developed 
early. In 1846 Lincoln wanted to be the Whig nominee from the central Seventh 
Congressional District in Illinois; therefore, he won over newspaper editors, wooed 
the voters, organized conventions, and convinced the delegates, His chief rival, John 
J. Hardin, who had already served one term in Congress and now was publicly hop- 
ing to return, found himself outmaneuvered, his “warmest personal friends . . . com- 
promitted,” and his chances for party endorsement negligible. Rather than risk hu- 
miliating defeat, he reluctantly withdrew, and Lincoln was unanimously nominated 
by a hand-picked district convention. All this was accomplished by Lincoln without 
appeal to any principle whatever; party regularity and the idea of rotation in office 
were his chief claims for support. “Turn about is fair play,” said the Lincoln men; 
“it is Abraham’s turn now.” Yet if the Lincoln campaign showed political sagacity, 
it also demonstrated a high degree of personal integrity; Professor Riddle proves 
that Lincoln was wholly and carefully fair to not-so-scrupulous opponents. In the 
campaign for the Whig nomination and in the ensuing easy victory over Peter Cart- 
wright, the Democratic candidate, Lincoln “proved himself an extraordinary man- 
ager, if not leader of men. He had correctly estimated his field of operations, planned 
his strategy, and handled his forces well. Now he was ready to enlarge the horizon 
of his political career from state to nation.” Modestly Professor Riddle disclaims hav- 
ing found new Lincoln sources as the basis for his carefully documented account, and 
it is true that this little volume does not materially alter the picture of the campaign 
as drawn by A. J. Beveridge or Harry E. Pratt. But Lincoln Runs for Congress is 
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more exhaustive in research and more complete in detail than any previous study of 
this almost forgotten chapter of the Lincoln story. Professor Riddle’s book is another 
example of the superior scholarly productions sponsored by the Abraham Lincoln As- 
sociation. Davin Donan, Columbia University 


THE FACE OF ROBERT E. LEE IN LIFE AND LEGEND. By Roy Meredith. (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947, pp. 143, $5.00.) This is a comprehensive pic- 
torial record of Robert E. Lee. Included in the “Life” section are likenesses derived 
from Lee in person: the three portraits for which he sat, three daguerreotypes, one 
tintype, thirty-one indubitably original photographs, and four sculptures. There are 
also examples of the numerous steel and wood engravings executed by craftsmen, be- 
fore the invention of photo-engraving, for reproduction on the printed page, often 
going wide of the mark but affording all that millions of Lee’s contemporaries and 
readers for several decades after his death ever knew of how he looked. In the 
“Legend” portion are various idealized, mystical, and sometimes naive and fanciful 
renderings of Lee that multiplied after his death, many of these having no basis in 
fact or standing in aesthetics but revealing in their aggregate how potent a great 
man can become as a symbol and how the memory of a beloved leader can create its 
own legend in the hearts of a nation. No effort at a biography of Lee is attempted, 
although wherever possible to date a photograph or painting the accompanying text 
describes the circumstances of its making and the conditions of Lee’s life which 
formed its background. James W. Patron, University of North Carolina 


A JERSEYMAN’S JOURNAL: FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND 
POLITICS, By Walter Evans Edge. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1948, 
pp. xi, 349, $5.00.) “A Business Man with a Business Plan,” Walter E. Edge entered 
politics after successful ventures as a newspaper publisher and the head of the Dor- 
land Agency, a pioneer firm in public relations. From his business career he derived 
financial independence, sound administrative principles, conservative fiscal theories, 
an unswerving Republicanism, and a realistic attitude toward practical politics. As a 
state legislator while Wilson was governor, chief executive of New Jersey during two 
wars, United States senator from 1919 to 1929, and ambassador to France during the 
early years of world depression, Mr. Edge dealt constantly with profound problems. 
A narrative of his experience should afford a wealth of new information on Ameri- 
can history in the last four decades. But he has chosen to reveal little, attempting 
primarily to demonstrate “that no form of ‘public security’ can permanently replace 
the ... right of every citizen to achieve the fullest expression of his life.” In de- 
veloping this thesis he is often inaccurate. The utilities law passed during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Fort was not “little different” from that passed under Wil- 
son. The failure of the Versailles Treaty with the Lodge reservations did not follow 
“the veto of the President and the impossibility of securing the two-thirds vote needed 

` to override the veto.” The U. S. S. Texas was by no means a “new” battleship in 1928. 
Coming from a former member of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee and a self- 
styled advocate of naval preparedness, such errors are unfortunate. Mr. Edge reveals 
himself in his indiscriminate praise of Harding, Coolidge, and Landon, his invariably 
harsh references to Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, and his pride in the authorship 
of parts of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff. His errors, omissions, and biases have made his 
memoirs of little value either to historians or to lay readers. 

Joun M, BLum, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


. 
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JOHN J. PERSHING, GENERAL OF THE ARMIES: A BIOGRAPHY. By Frederick 
Palmer. (Harrisburg, Military Service, 1948, pp. xiii, 380, $4.50.) The appearance of 
this book so promptly after the subject’s death makes one scan it with caution. The 
text, however, was completed more than eight years before publication except for two 
chapters added in 1946. Haste to get through the press appears only in the proof- 
reading, which is pretty distressing. The author was closely associated with General 
Pershing when both were observers in the Russo-Japanese War and again when he 
served on the commanding general’s staff in France. Thus he is peculiarly fitted to. 
prepare this study, provided he is not carried away by blind admiration for his chief. 
His admiration is conspicuous throughout, but there is no fulsome praise, and as a 
rule he merely states the facts as he saw them, leaving the reader to draw conclusions. 
Parenthetically, it is odd that a war correspondent with experience dating back to 
1895—not 1872, as the jacket says—should be so unfamiliar with the administrative 
history of our Army, as appears in many small mistakes not affecting the course of 
the narrative, The ancestry and early life of the subject are covered in the first chap- 
ters; then follow some pages on his military career before 1917. These need no par- 
ticular comment, The chief value of the book, and a very great value, is in the vivid 
account of Pershing’s unending struggle to maintain an independent American army 
in France. He had to oppose not only the Allied governments, wishing to allot a full 
share of casualties to the American Army and all the glory to the French and British, 
but also many Americans suffering from the national inferiority complex that John 
Fiske noted as prevalent in the Revolution. The effort was first to have American 
soldiers incorporated as individuals in foreign units; failing this, then American com- 
panies, battalions, and so on up. It was due chiefly to Pershing’s grim insistence that an 
American army was preserved intact under its own commanders. The fact is well 
known, but nowhere are the intensity and the long duration of the struggle more 
clearly shown than in this book. As it is largely a record of the author's personal ob- 
servations, the lack of a bibliography is not serious, but an index is badly needed. 
The book should be in even the most modest collection of World War I history. 

Tuomas M. Spautpine, Washington, D. C. 
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JosepH BoromE. Two Letters of Frederick Douglass. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 
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Papers of the Bibliog. Soc., Univ. of Virginia, I, 1948-49. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


PEACHAM: THE STORY OF A VERMONT HILL TOWN. By Ernest L. Bogart. 
(Montpelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1948, pp. [xii], 494, $6.00.) That local his- 
tory can transcend antiquarianism by presenting a microcosm of general history and 
the documented details to support or modify broader history is amply proved in this 
volume. Peacham has no special claim to attention; histories of towns which have 
continued to grow would be more illuminating but harder to write. This sample il- 
lustrates the early bloom and decline of the New England hill country. Few small 
towns could sit for their portraits under more favorable circumstances. Much ma- 
terial had been collected when Ernest L. Bogart received a grant for the undertaking. 
He contributed the experience of a lifetime’s scholarship in economic history, the de- 
tachment of an outsider, and the attachment of a sympathetic summer resident. His 
organization and balance between periods and topics is superior. The early nineteenth 
century, when Peacham was most prosperous, deserves the focus, Pioneer days, how- 
ever, are more fully documented and described than the century of decline. Economic 
development, treated with a sure hand, is well balanced by social history, with solid 
and fresh chapters on church and schools, The author minimizes politics. He extracts 
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social and economic information from town records; but nowhere can the reader 
find an account of the political organizations which tied local institutions together and 
kept Peacham conservative, whether the rest of the county was or not. To Dr. Bogart, 
the Peacham story exemplifies democracy at its best. He holds this truth to be self-evi- 
dent, and so will most of his local readers, The range of sources, many of which he 
quotes at length, is comprehensive, and his use of them careful, Time and money 
permitting, he should have sampled the manuscript schedules of the federal census 
through 1880 (particularly those on manufacturing), and Vermont newspapers, There 
is some patchwork, as in chapter xıv, “Civil and World Wars and Population,” which 
includes lists of war veterans, a sketch of a local boy who made good (George Har- 
vey), the nostalgic doggerel of an emigrant, a list of permanent summer residents, the 
price of corsets, the weather, and a colony of beavers. The book has a few excellent 
illustrations and maps; tables of statistics and lists of officials; no charts; an improvable 
index. It sets a high standard for local historians. 
Tuomas Bassett, Earlham College 


CHE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT FROM MAY 
1789 THROUGH OCTOBER 1792. Compiled in accordance with an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Leonard Woods Labaree, State Historian. [Records of the State of 
Connecticut, Volume VII.] (Hartford, published by the State; distributed by State 
Library, 1948, pp. xviii, 647, $6.00.) This volume of records of meetings of the gen- 
eral assembly and the governor and council of Connecticut coincides with the first 
presidential administration under the United States Constitution. Quite correctly, 
however, the general assembly concentrated its attention on the affairs of the state. 
At the May meeting of the assembly an election sermon was followed by the count- 
ing of the votes of the freemen for state officers. Subsequently the assembly appointed 
judicial officers for the year ensuing, At the October meeting of the assembly the 
nominations of the freemen for assistants were counted. At all meetings the general 
assembly passed acts and resolutions, appointed military officers, filled vacancies among 
the executive and judicial personnel, and dealt with the innumerable memorials and 
petitions that came before it, The American Revolution was still reflected in the 
records of the state. Sufferers at the hands of the British were compensated by land 
in Connecticut’s Western Reserve, Loyalists or their heirs petitioned for and received 
all or part of estates that had been confiscated during the Revolution. Only incidentally 
did the new national government receive attention. At the beginning of each session 
members of the general assembly took an oath to support the federal’ Constitution. 
United States senators and presidential electors were appointed by the assembly, and 
representatives to Congress were nominated and elected by the freemen of the state. 
Coinage of “Connecticut cents” was suspended in 1789. The assembly ordered that 
the United States Constitution and the federal laws should be printed and distributed 
for use of the inhabitants of the state. The volume is edited with the same scholarship 
and care that has marked the earlier volumes of the series. An unusually fine index 
facilitates its use, IsaseL M, Carner, Wells College 


"HE GREATER CITY: NEW YORK, 1898-1948. Edited by Allan Nevins and John 
A. Krout, (New York, Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. viii, 260, $3.00.) This 
small volume serves a useful purpose in presenting and analyzing facts that are sig- 
nificant to the development of the world's greatest city during the past fifty years. 
Written and published as part of the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
union of the five boroughs into Greater New York, it inevitably carries something of 
the booster tone. As a series of essays by five authors, it Jacks the unity of a single, 
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closely knit study. But the authors have shown judgment in the facts which they 
have selected for inclusion and skill in presenting highly compressed material with 
life and meaning. The opening essay by Allan Nevins, “Past, Present and Future,” 
places the last fifty years in longer historical perspective and paints with a broad but 
skillful brush the major trends of these years, The chapters by John Krout on “Fram- 
ing the Charter” and by Carl Carmer on the mayors “From Van Wyck to O’Dwyer” 
have the advantage of covering more limited subject matters and can, therefore, give 
these aspects somewhat fuller and more rounded treatment. Thomas C, Cochran’s effort 
to tell the story of “The City’s Business” in fifty pages, an almost impossible undertak- 
ing, makes the reader aware of the major areas of the city’s economic life and their 
principal interrelationships, and touches the high spots of the city’s recent economic 
growth, The attempt by Margaret Clapp to cover “The Social and Cultural Scene” 
suffers somewhat more than the other chapters from the nature of the volume and 
limitation of space, for it is hard to convey the essential diversity of the life of New 
York in such a limited space and in a volume whose focus is on the city as a whole. 
As a unit, however, this little book demonstrates that it is possible and useful to view a 
great urban community as a whole, as well as to study more thoroughly the many 
elements of which it is composed, CaroLINE F, Ware, Howard University 


LESSER CROSSROADS. Edited by Hubert G. Schmidt from THE STORY OF AN 
OLD FARM by Andrew D. Mellick, Jr. (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1948, pp. xii, 402, $5.00.) The Story of an Old Farm, a New Jerseyana classic pub- 
lished in 1889, contained 743 pages. Lesser Crossroads is a volume of 402 pages, and 
as a result of the discriminating editing of Hubert G. Schmidt, professor of history in 
the Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, not only is the meat still there, but this 
abridged edition is a more readable book than the original. Lesser Crossroads is a 
friendly, leisurely book, too leisurely in spots, perhaps for some modern readers. But 
it is a treasure house of information about colonial and revolutionary New Jersey, 
and a “must” for everyone interested in a close-up of the kind of people who wrested 
this land from the wilderness, and from the crown. It is the story of Johannes Mellick, 
his family and his descendants. It is also the story of Indians, slaves, “redemptioners,” 
Tories, patriots, government officials, soldiers, paupers, the great, the near great and the 
everyday men and women who contributed to the making of America. The tale 
opens with the landing of the “Mólichs” at Philadelphia from Germany in 1735. Six- 
teen years later Johannes and his family were settled permanently on the old farm 
in Bedminster township in Somerset County, part and parcel of the land of their 
adoption. The Story of an Old Farm, was described by its author as a “semi-social, 
semi-historical work.” So of necessity is Lesser Crossroads. Many pages are devoted 
to reporting that considerable part of the Revolutionary War fought on New Jersey 
soil. It is good history, history with more stress than usual on the human beings who 
helped to make it, and the reader learns, for example, how the generals conducted 
themselves socially as well as on the field of battle. He meets their ladies, He also 
meets the Mellicks’ friends and neighbors, and is welcomed into their homes and 
their lives. One comes to feel that these people are his intimates. Copies of The Story 
of an Old Farm are difficult to find. Thanks to Professor Schmidt and the Rutgers 
University Press, this handsome volume now makes the essentials of that important 
contribution to Americana readily obtainable. 

Paur G. Tomuinson, Princeton, New Jersey 


EARLY DAYS OF OIL: A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BEGINNINGS OF 
THE INDUSTRY IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Paul H. Giddens. (Princeton, Prince- 
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ton University Press, 1948, pp. viii, 150, $6.00.) This work is concerned primarily 
with the boom period of the petroleum industry in the old Oil Region of Penn- 
sylvania. The illustrations were drawn from the surviving remnant of the once large 
collection of views of its early activities that were taken and preserved by John A. 
Mather, the English-born photographer of Titusville. Early leaders of the industry, 
famous pioneer producing fields, methods of drilling, the evolution of transportation 
to the development of the tank car and long-distance pipe line, subsidiary industries, 
local oi] exchanges, merchandising, and the appearance of recreational facilities that 
ranged from theatricals to the accommodations provided by Ben Hogan, “the wicked- 
est man in the world,” are all depicted. Most emphasis, as might be expected in a 
volume prepared by the curator of the Drake Well Museum, is placed upon crude oil 
production. Refining receives a minimum of emphasis. Little attention is given to its 
promising development in the early seventies and none to the subsequent dismantling 
of most refineries as the Standard Oil monopoly strangled this promising industry. 
Urban development is featured, with separate chapters on Pithole and Titusville, the 
metropolis of the region. Only superficial attention is paid to the years 1870-1885, in 
which the expansion of the producing area receives most emphasis. The rise of the 
Standard Oil to control over the region and the struggles of the producers and inde- 
pendent refiners against this are inadequately portrayed. The concluding chapters ex- 
hibit some of the spectacular fires and floods that afflicted the wasteful, pioneer petrol- 
eum industry, and the attempts of later inhabitants to preserve the region’s history. 
The illustrations in the book are of excellent quality and are well indexed, The brief 
captions attached to most photographs provide a superficial narrative history that 
will be of interest chiefly to the general reader. 
Cresrer McArruur Desrier, Connecticut College 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD SOUTH: THE MEDIEVAL STYLE, 1585- 
1850. By Henry Chandlee Forman. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. 


203, $10.00.) Here we have a study of the translation of traditional English build- . 


ing to the Southern colonies and its flowering there during the colonial period. 
It is not the Georgian architecture of the style books that Dr. Forman studies but 
that of the carpenter-builder who followed the traditions age-old in English cottage 
building. That there was over a century of building in the American colonies with 
the qualities of English work of the Tudor period is little understood and this book 
serves a purpose in emphasizing it. There is a very short section entitled “Our Eng- 
lish Gothic Heritage,” which remarks upon the primitive character of sixteenth cen- 
tury cottage building in England and the late acceptance of Renaissance ideas in it, 
and therefore the lack of academic influence in early Southern colonial building. Dr. 
Forman thereupon embarks on three studies which he calls “Virginia Mediaeval Archi- 
tecture,” “Maryland Mediaeval Architecture,” and the “Mediaeval Architecture of the 
Deep South.” In these he examines the growth of the house plan (and, in passing, the 
church plan as well) and the external architectural features of the period. In plan he 
shows how the earliest one-room house developed into the “hall and chamber” dwelling 
sometimes with an enclosed entrance “porch” or tower on the front and stair tower 
on the rear. Lastly, he shows examples of center-hall houses one room deep, in the 
traditional way, which increased to two rooms in depth to form the basis for the 
eighteenth century Georgian type house. To explain the text there are a vast number 
of pen and ink plans, diagrams, and drawings. The book is well indexed and has 
an extensive bibliography. With Dr. Forman’s books on Maryland plantation houses 
and on Jamestown and St. Mary’s City, it was anticipated that his new book would 
form a useful addition to works on American architecture. However, his study is too 
cursory, his material too scant, and his field too wide for the definitive work we 
would expect from one of his experience. The first two American parts have much 
familiar material, as well as some new material, but his analysis is not clear or his con- 
clusions well drawn. His sources are not always documented and some of his state- 
ments are inaccurate. Further, as especially apparent in his last section on the so- 
called “Deep South,” Bermuda, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, there is no 
original research and his sources seem to be all secondary, except in the page-and-a-half 
Georgia chapter. In the case of Bermuda, he is entirely unaware how rich the field 
of his own choosing really is, There are 282 illustrations, largely plans and drawings, 
though only 12 photographs are included. This book has much interesting material 
in it, but the paucity of photographs will reduce its desirability both to the average 
purchaser and to the specialist, and, while the text may appeal to the former, it hardly 
qualifies as material to be included in research libraries, 
Tuomas T, Waterman, Washington, D. C. 


THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF GEORGIA. By James Etheridge Callaway. (Athens, 
University of Georgia Press, 1948, pp. vii, 138, $2.50.) This well-documented, timely, 
and interesting study proves the need for a more localized approach to similar South- 
ern problems. Factors entering into the scene are so varied as to contradict more 
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generalized studies when applied to Georgia. In the first years of settlement immi- 
grants were planted and fitted into a prearranged defensive pattern. Once the thrill 
of adventure had worn off, the Spanish threat had ended in 1773, and emigration had 
begun, land laws were liberalized permitting planters from South Carolina to occupy 
the coastal plain. The malarial menace of the plain adapted to rice and indigo culture 
excluded the nonslaveholding planter from the region. As Indian lands became avail- 
able in the 1770's farmers moved into the uplands from the Carolinas and down the 
Shenandoah Valley from Pennsylvania and Virginia to engage in tobacco culture, an 
art quite familiar to them. This southward movement was more natural than from 
the coastal section, which was cut off from the uplands by barren sand hills. The 
invention of the cotton gin combined into one the forces paramount in the different 
sections. Planter and small farmer were seized with a desire for cotton land as cotton 
could be cultivated profitably on any scale. In the Piedmont counties the large planter 
did not displace the cotton farmer. They cultivated their crops side by side. Here the 
small slaveholder and farmer far outnumbered the large planter until the country was 
well settled. CARL MAUELSHAGEN, Atlanta Division, University of Georgia 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF GEORGIA, 1732-1945. By Albert Berry Saye, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Georgia. (Athens, University 
of Georgia Press, 1948, pp. xi, 521, $4.50.) Professor Saye’s work is a balanced history 
of Georgia under the charter, as a royal colony, and under the eight constitutions the 
state has had since 1776. Commendably, the author has given nearly equal amounts 
of space to approximately equal periods ending in 1798, 1877, and 1946. Each of the 
sixteen chapters is divided into sections, and topical headings make still easier the 
use of a well-organized book marked by an attractive format. In the first six chapters, 
abridged from Dr, Saye’s New Viewpoints in Georgia History, the constitutional 
development of Georgia is related to the growth of the state and nation more effec- 
tively than is done in the later sections, In the portion of the book that deals with the 
period since 1877 the author summarizes political, and some economic and social, 
events and he recounts in detail the constitutional changes that were made. But the 
establishment of relationships between the two sets of facts is largely left to the reader. 
For example the author says, on page 333, that “Constitutional issues were frequently 
involved in political campaigns, and the administration of each Governor witnessed 
one or more amendments in the Constitution.” While the amendments are carefully 
listed (more than two hundred are included in chapter fifteen), the involvement of 
constitutional issues in political campaigns is rarely shown. This reviewer noted re- 
markably few errors. The author placed the Yazoo River in Alabama instead of in 
Porra the Spades that aa bin not a dominant issue in the guberna- 

orial campaign of 1906 is at least debatable: an > 

Johnson and Dumas Malone the editors of Soe Neonat Bop ge 
There is a list of governors from Oglethorpe (1733) to Ellis Arnall (1947); the Con- 
stitution of 1945 is given in full; there is a helpful commentary on sources i bibli 
raphy, and an index. The volume is a noteworthy addition to the literat de A ee 
constitutional history and to the history of the South. ure of state 


Brncuam Duncan, Emory University 


HUGH DAVIS AND HIS ALABAMA PLAN 
search Professor of History, Alabama Pol 
versity of Alabama Press, 1948, PP. 177, 
the career of Hugh Davis and his pla 
River ten miles from Marion, Alabam 


TATION. By Weymouth T. Jordan, Re- 
ytechnic Institute. (University, Ala, Uni- 
$3.00.) This monograph centers attention on 
ntation, Beaver Bend, located on the Cahaba 
a. A prosperous law practice at Marion from 
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1834 to 1848 enabled Davis to acquire the necessary land and capital to turn to plant- 
ing. From then until his death in 1862 he devoted his major efforts to Beaver Bend, 
where seventy-eight slaves were engaged in farming 5,000 acres of land at the peak 
of operations. While not all this wealth came from planting, Davis undoubtedly pros- 
pered during his years at Beaver Bend. The Civil War witnessed a reversal of this pat- 
tern. His son, Nathaniel, had to mortgage the last 200 acres of Beaver Bend four 
years before ceasing operations and moving back to Marion in 1901. An introductory 
chapter sketches Davis’ ancestry, his career as a lawyer, and the social and economic ! 
development of Alabama in its formative years. The detailed story of operations at 
Beaver Bend from 1848 to 1862 requires six chapters covering Davis’ interest in 
scientific farming, his relations with overseers, the purchase, care, management, and 
work of slaves, subsistence farming, and marketing operations. A concluding chap- 
ter carries the story of Beaver Bend from 1862 to 1901, The author suggests that such 
detailed, personal studies as this are essential if slavery and the plantation system are 
ever to be understood properly. Davis is presented as a typical planter in most re- 
spects. Although highly regarded in his own community, he did not attract marked 
attention elsewhere and seems never to have had political ambitions. His interest in ' 
Beaver Bend resulted in the keeping of sufficient records to provide the basis for the 
current story. The writer has been modest in his claims and has held himself within 
the limits of his purpose. The monograph is accurate, thorough, and well put to- 
gether. It is unfortunate, however, that the writer did not see fit to generalize more 
in regard to the significance of his material for the general history of the South. In 
the reviewer's estimation, he is unduly modest. For instance, his treatment of overseers 
does not merely confirm previous studies, as the author is inclined to feel. Davis’ suc- 
cess in using his own slaves as substitutes for overseers at a critical period in his 
health and the striking evidence of correlation between salary and ability on the 
part of overseers whom Davis employed justify conclusions that the author refuses 
to make, Similarly, his study of Davis’ marketing operations scarcely confirms existing 
impressions. By refusing to develop the possible significance of his story in such 
cases, the author limits the usefulness of his work. 
Lewis E, ATHERTON, University of Missouri 


LAKE OKEECHOBEE, WELLSPRING OF THE EVERGLADES, By Alfred Jackson 
Hanna and Kathryn Abbey Hanna. [The American Lakes Series.] (Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1948, pp. 379, $4.00.) This volume is the ninth to be published in 
“The American Lakes Series,” under the editorship of Milo M. Quaife. In quality 
it is well up to the standard of the other volumes of the series which have already 
appeared and the reader will find it well written and interesting. In presenting their 
story of Lake Okeechobee and the region adjacent to this large body of water, the 
authors have, of necessity, somewhat overlapped the area covered by Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas in her work entitled The Everglades, River of Grass, a recent volume in' 
“The Rivers of America Series.” It would be impossible adequately to treat Lake 
Okeechobee without the Everglades, or vice versa, so intimately are the two con- 
nected. The Hannas, who are two of Florida’s best-known writers, have collaborated 
to produce a book that gives the reader a fine opportunity to become acquainted with 
one of the more fascinating areas of Florida’s diversified landscape. On the whole 
the authors have done well in their selection of subjects to be treated and those to be 
more lightly touched on and they are to be congratulated upon the excellence of ar- 
rangement and presentation, The twenty-nine chapters, from the background ones, 
“Big Water” and “Lake of Legend,” to the closing chapter, “The Unfinished Work,” 
give the reader vivid pictures of such intricate problems as the Disston land sale, 
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Everglades drainage, Okeechobee water control, and the varied agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of the lake area. Tall tales of the region and much of its amus- 
ing folklore are artistically woven into the story to the amusement and entertainment 
of the reader and without detracting from the more serious parts of the narrative. 
The format of this book is excellent, with good printing, clear maps, and attractive 
illustrations. Lake Okeechobee is a volume that one will like to read and like to keep. 
Despite a list of sources following each chapter and several pages of bibliographical 
notes at the end of the text, historians will regret the lack of documentation. A few 
errors should be pointed out, not in gratuitous criticism, but that they may be cor- 
rected in subsequent printings. Several times in the text and again in the index Gov- 
ernor Doyle E. Carlton appears as Doyle G. Carleton, Senator Claude D. Pepper is re- 
ferred to in the biographical notes as Claude A. Pepper, and Harold L, Ickes in both 
text and index is rechristened Harold F. The election of Sidney J. Catts was in 1916 
and not in 1917 as stated on page 171. A close and careful reading of this volume 
will well repay both the serious student and the casual reader. The Hannas have 
woven into their story much of the ancient mystery of the Big Water and Everglades 
while integrating them with the more modern phases of drainage, reclamation, and 
water control, James MiLLER Leake, University of Florida 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


MIDWEST HERITAGE. By John Drury. (New York, A, A. Wyn, 1948, pp. 176, $5.00.) 
Americans apparently are fascinated by picture books that reproduce old illustra- 
tions and thereby help make tangible some of the color and flavor of earlier decades. 
An immense amount of charm and a lot of history are wrapped in engravings first 
published in such national publications as Harper’s Weekly or Leslie’s illustrated 
papers. John Drury not only selected his pictures from such journals but he also 
combed county histories, immigrant guidebooks, regional gazetteers, and the collec- 
tions of historical societies in order to bring together material illustrating, as he says, 
the “heritage” of the great Valley of Democracy. His book, therefore, concerns itself 
with Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and also crosses the Mississippi River to Missouri, lowa, 
and Minnesota. Knowing full well that politics was only one facet of the American 
experience, Drury, although he pays attention to government, also reproduces scenes 
of steamboat travel, of agricultural implements, of floods and forts, of theaters and 
taverns, and of the Indian menace. He includes illustrations of husking bees, singing 
schools, and baking days. He does not ignore the development of agricultural imple- 
ments. An entire section is devoted to the land of Lincoln and another to the Na- 
tional Road. A first examination of this beautifully manufactured book, then, results 
in a most pleasant reaction. When, however, the volume is surveyed carefully, certain 
significant faults appear. The serious student, for example, would be benefited if the 
sources of each illustration were given and if each picture were dated. Then too, 
one wonders, in some instances, if the illustrations represent situations as they actually 
were. Perhaps these criticisms are unimportant to the general public, but they are of 
concern to the professional historian. Both groups, however, will be somewhat dis- 
satisfied by the stilted narrative that accompanies the illustrations. In this narrative 
there are errors of fact which should not have been permitted to appear. 

Puiu D. Jorpan, University of Minnesota 
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THE CHOSEN VALLEY: THE STORY OF A PIONEER TOWN, By Margaret 
Snyder, (New York, W. W. Norton, 1948, pp. 376, $4.00.) This title and the titles of 
the thirteen parts into which the story is divided might suggest fiction and ten brief 
interludes do assume fictional form. But the story is not fiction. It is critical history 
based upon intensive local research, the economic, social, and political history of the 
actual own of Chatfield, present population about 1,600, located in the Root River 
Valley in southern Minnesota in a section which actually became known as the 
Chosen Valley. It is local history unfolded in minute detail within a general frame- 
work of relevant American and European history and unfolded with a literary skill 
which justifies a book of 376 pages, The early development of the town is traced 
chronologically and is in part refraced and expanded in a topical treatment which 
follows and carries the development down to the generation now living in Chatfield. 
Beginning with Thomas Twiford, who selected the site of the town, the founding 
pioneers and many others are introduced by name with their individual backgrounds, 
reasons for migrating, special reasons for choosing the Chosen Valley, travel ad- 
ventures, and careers in Chatfield or its environs. To the present reader, who grew 
up among the founding pioneers of another early Minnesota town and later lived for 
three years in the Root River Valley, the story brings a recapitulation and clarifica- 
tion of personal memories which accept as authentic almost every word about the 
Chatfield pioneers and their successors, about the town, and about the scenery before 
which the author often bows in sensitive admiration and with which the story ends. 
The framework of relevant American and European history is not quite so con- 
vincing. To credit each of the thirteen colonies with claims to “vast regions west of 
its actual settlement” (p. 37) or to include in the Louisiana Purchase “the whole west- 
ern half of the continent” (p. 135) is not a mortal sin. But to interpret indomitable 
La Salle as only a character in “opéra bouffe absurdity” (p. 134) is, let us say and ex- 
tend to some other interpretations in the framework, a bit jaunty and condescending. 
The book remains a vividly realistic contribution to the literature of pioneer life in 
Minnesota and, while written without reference to the territorial centennial now be- 
ing celebrated throughout the state, deserves to be hailed as a welcome part of the 
celebration. Henry Jounson, New Rochelle, New York 


HORNS OF THUNDER: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES M. GOODHUE, IN- 
CLUDING SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS. By Mary Wheelhouse Berthel. 
[Minnesota Centennial Publications, Number III.] (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical 
Society, 1948, pp. xii, 276, $3.00.) The centennial of the Minnesota Territory coin- 
cides with the centennial of Minnesota journalism, It was therefore especially appro- 
priate that among the centennial series should be a book on James M. Goodhue, who 
founded in 1849 the forerunner of the present St. Paul Pioneer Press. But entirely 
apart from this circumstance, the book would have been an important contribution 
to this phase of American history. A comprehensive biography of this vivid per- 
sonality and the part he played in the early history of the Northwest through the 
editorship of the Minnesota Pioneer was in any case badly needed. Goodhue’s talents 
and spirit were exactly what the new territory required. It is impossible to read this 
account of his editorship without believing that the influence of Goodhue on the de- 
velopment, the politics and the government, the manners and standards of the territory 
and nearby areas must have been tremendous. In the mirror which he created, 
Minnesota and all its advantages and merits was brought before the eyes of the 
America of his day; and the America of that time was brought to the new frontier. 
Mrs. Berthel brings to life this early and supreme example of the American booster, 
who conceived it his chief responsibility to bring before the world the claims of 
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Minnesota; whose strength of opinion involved him once in a desperate gun and 
knife duel on the streets of St. Paul; who figured largely in the early political life of 
the territory; and who brought to bear on the daily affairs of his community a most 
unusual combination of editorial interests. The words of the foreword can scarcely be 
improved upon. “Horns of Thunder is not only the voice of Minnesota's infant 
hopes; it is also the biography of a remarkable man.” He was in fact so remarkable 
that Mrs. Berthel creates the strong presumption that at least two of Mark Twain’s 
famous badges of humor were really his property. The report of Mark Twain’s death 
may have been greatly exaggerated, but, long before, the Minnesota Pioneer, which 
Mark Twain may well have read, announced that the report of the death of one of St. 
Paul's earliest men about town was “greatly exaggerated.” The author and pub- 
lisher were singularly fortunate in being able to illustrate this book with some twenty 
sketches of Minnesota scenes by a contemporary of Goodhue, heretofore not generally 
known. Hersert Lewis, St. Paul, Minnesota 


PETER NORBECK: PRAIRIE STATESMAN: By Gilbert Courtland Fite. [The Uni- 
versity of Missouri Studies, Volume XXII, No. 2.] (Columbia, University of Missouri, 
1948, pp. 217, $2.50.) With the co-operation of the Norbeck family which opened 
the senator’s files to him, Professor Fite of the University of Oklahoma has produced 
a useful biography of Peter Norbeck of South Dakota. The subtitle, “Prairie States- 
man,” indicates the author’s conception of the stature of Peter Norbeck and few will 
dispute the interpretation. The circumstances of the coming of the Norbeck family 
of Norwegian immigrants to southern Dakota in 1868 and the birth of Peter in a 
prairie cellar home in Clay County in 1870 are similar to those described in O. E. 
Rólvaag's great novel Giants in the Earth. Norbeck’s prairie boyhood, his ingenuity 
and shrewdness in capitalizing on the lack of water on the prairies by starting a well- 
drilling business, and his successful business career as senior partner of the state-wide 
well-drilling firm of Norbeck and Nicholson, form a good case study of economic 
conditions on the South Dakota frontier. The transition of Norbeck from business to 
politics as state senator, governor, and finally United States senator is an interesting 
study of the sources of political leadership in the prairie region, The tangled politics 
of South Dakota from the pre-World War I period through the years of the Non- 
partisan League threat, the boom of the twenties, and the depression that followed, — 
are the constant background of Norbeck’s political career. Norbeck emerges as a 
shrewd reader of the political aspirations of the majority of the people of his state 
during his lifetime. His early support of the Theodore Roosevelt brand of Progressive 
Republicanism set the pattern that he followed more or less consistently. This is evi- 
denced by his ardent conservationism, his championship of farm aid programs, his sup- 
port of legislation for the control of business, and his ultimate support of many New 
Deal measures. The author sticks rather closely to the career of Norbeck himself, and 
the persons about him frequently become somewhat shadowy, especially members of 
his family, his partner in business, and his close friends. The book is at its best in 
dealing with the political and economic aspects of Norbeck’s life. The bibliography 
and footnotes attest careful examination of available sources, with especially com- 
mendable use of newspapers. The primary materials are the Norbeck papers. There is 
a good index, but there is only one illustration, a photograph of Peter Norbeck as 
frontispiece. CARLTON C. Quatey, Carleton College 


CROSSROADS OF AMERICA: THE STORY OF KANSAS CITY. By Darrell Gar- 
wood. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1948, pp. 331, $4.00.) In this history of Kansas 
City and its region, the story is woven around interesting personalities who have had a 
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part in developing the community, or in making it famous or infamous. Thomas Hart 
Benton, the senator, Thomas Hart Benton, the artist, Jesse and Frank James and Jesse 
jr., John Brown, William Rockhill Nelson of the Star, James and Tom Pendergast, Ar- 
thur E. Stilwell, the dreamer, plunger, and railroad builder, George C. Bingham, the 
politician and artist, and Kit Carson are some of the personalities chosen to serve as 
“anchor men” around whom to build the story of the development of the “Capital of 
the Cow Towns.” The author has written an interesting and readable book. The style 
is vigorous and attractive but simple. The picture that emerges is not complete nor 
adequate and in no way is it definitive of Kansas City. The author does not claim 
to have attempted to do a definitive piece of work. He was aiming at reader interest 
and information. In this he succeeds. In choosing colorful personalities in a com- 
munity that has its full measure of color, action, and conflict, the emphasis is on 
bloodshed, warfare, and struggle rather than on institutions, community leadership, 
civic development, and planning. Stilwell, Nelson, and Thomas H. Swope were 
community builders, but their struggles are emphasized rather than their more 
prosaic, constructive contributions. As an example, the trial of the young physician 
who was charged with the murder of Swope, is given forty pages but Swope is al- 
lowed only six. The James Boys are followed again on their devious paths, although 
, they probably were in Kansas City only once on “professional” business. Another 
chapter is devoted to the trial for robbery of Jesse James, jr. It seems to be justified 
as an introduction for the two great trial lawyers and forensic giants, James A. Reed 
and Frank P. Walsh. After moving Reed and Walsh into the limelight, both are 
treated incidentally and sketchily. The development of the trade, transportation, 
manufacturing, labor, homes, and cultural life are not treated, Thus, the reader will 
find that he has a peep at the lusty side of the metropolis, but he will not know it, 
appreciate it, or know how it came to be. The author makes it clear in his acknowl- 
edgments that he has used quite a lot of materials but that he has not done a care- 
ful, puestas job of research. He was hasty and not critical. 
W, Francis EncLisH, University of Missouri 


ALIFORNIA, FROM THE CONQUEST IN 1846 TO THE SECOND VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE IN SAN FRANCISCO: A STUDY OF AMERICAN. CHARACTER. 
By Josiah Royce. Introduction by Robert Glass Cleland. [Western Americana.] (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948, pp. xxxvii, 394, xv, $4.00.) Unusual specifications and 
conditions for state historianship and interpretation of American character, these: 
youth (age thirty); love of one’s native state, but removal from it (arrival in the 
Harvard department of philosophy should add perspective and distinction); uncon- 
cern with professional historiography; fondness for a dialectical method of reporting 
human affairs by moral comment on every event and condition; and Hegelian ideas 
of divine controls in history, and of “the State, the Social Order, that is divine.” Yet 
Royce fits this bill, and Houghton Mifflin did well to place his book, two thirds of a 
century ago, in the American Commonwealth series; and now we owe great thanks 
to Dr. Cleland for a wise introduction to Royce the historical commentator, and to 
Knopf for new access to a little-read, different, and in certain areas, highly perceptive 
book. While few readers today will ponder the philosopher’s long-winded legalistic 
arguments about all the rights and wrongs, individual and national, of the conquest 
of California, few will not be interested in his condemnation of Fremont, following 
interviews and documentary study, or will not be interested in his finding that Con- 
sul Larkin was in “every way by far the foremost of the men who won for us Cali- 
fornia” (p. 127). Even those, perhaps those most of all, who miss any economic 
understanding by Royce of California’s glaringly economic society, will appreciate 
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Royce's technological interpretation of the social development of the mining areas (pp. 
223-24), and be the more persuaded by his perceptions of the influence of place on 
religious feeling (p. 194) and law—“The very appeal of the law of nature showed 
a certain lack of clearness in the settlers’ mind about the state of law in the statute- 
books” (p. 196). And who has ever said more about the character of a national policy 
in as few words as Royce, where he speaks of the federal land law of 1851 as the 
course “peculiarly fitted to express our natural meanness and love of good order in 
one” (p. 369)? CuarLes A. Barker, Johns Hopkins University 


ARTICLES 


MarsuanL W. S. Swan. A California Pioneer: John Brown. Am. Swedish Hist. Foundation 
Yearbook, 1948. er 

AXEL J. Upevaty. A Wisconsin Pioneer: Gustaf Unonius and His Recollections. Ibid. 

LeLanD H. CarLsoN. Swedish Pioneers and the Discovery of Gold in Alaska. Ibid. 

BENJAMIN E. Tuomas. Boundaries and Internal Problems of Idaho. Geog. Rev., Jan. 

Davi E. MiLLER. John C. Frémont in the Great Salt Lake Region. Historian, Autumn. 

Ricuarp BARDOLPH. Illinois Agriculture in Transition, 1820-1870. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., 
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F. Crever Baxo. Colonel John Francis Hamtramck. Indiana Mag. Fist., Dec. 

Jonn D. ForBEs. Lew Wallace, Romantic. Ibid. 

WiLLiam J. Perersen. The Mississippi River through Many Eyes. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct. 

Janer Wuirs. William Montague Ferry and the Protestant Mission on Mackinac Island. Michi- 
gan Hist., Dec. 
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Ibid. 
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Louise Pounp. Nebraska Cave Lore. Ibid. 
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Bull., May, 1948, reprinted Univ, Nevada Bull., XLII, 1948. 
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Lucien BECKNER. John D. Shane’s Copy of Needham Parry’s Diary of Trip Westward in 1794. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Dwicur L. Smite. A Continuation of the Journal of an Emigrating Party of Potawatomi In- 
dians, 1838, and Ten William Polke Manuscripts. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Jour A. BurzLE and Roserr Tarr. Over the Santa Fe Trail through Kansas in 1858. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., Nov. 


James C, Orson. From Nebraska City to Montana, 1866: The Diary of Thomas A. Creigh, Ne- 
braska Hist., Sept. 

Jonn WaLron Caucney. A Yankee Trader in the Gold Rush: Letters of Walter Gardner, 
1851-1857. Pacific Hist, Rev., Nov. 


Austin E. Hurcueson. The Story of the Nevada Equal Suffrage Campaign: Memoirs of Anne 
Martin. Univ, Nevada Bull., XLII, Aug. 


M. L. Crimmuws. W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department [cont.]. South- 
western Hist. Quar., Jan. 


Latin-American History 
James S. Cunningham 
GENERAL 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1945. No. 11. A SELECTIVE 
GUIDE TO MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN 1945 ON ANTHROPOLOGY, AR- 
CHIVES, ART, ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, FOLKLORE, GEOGRAPHY, 
GOVERNMENT, HISTORY, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, LABOR AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE, LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, LAW, LIBRARIES, 
MUSIC AND PHILOSOPHY, Edited by Miron Burgin for the Library of Con- 
gress. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. ix, 404, $7.00.) The eleventh 
Handbook, dedicated to the recording of “the more significant publications relating 
to Latin America in the fields of the social sciences and the humanities,” continues to 

. provide an excellent guide to recently published books, documents, and periodical 
materials, as well as information concerning archives and manuscript collections. The 
introductory general statements to each section often, but not always, present thought- 
ful analysis and evaluation of current research and scholarship. A special article, “Im- 
portant Acquisitions in U, S. Libraries,” by Ruth L. Butler, offers a most useful serv- 
ice. There are 3,977 entries in this issue, and most are accompanied by descriptive 
comment. While the number is somewhat less than in previous years, continued war- 
time problems, including publication and delivery lags, will account for this in part. 
Anthropological field research, apparently, has had to meet particularly severe re- 
strictions, On the other hand, archives, art, folklore, government, and literature sec- 
tion editors report increasing activity for 1945. There are editors who bemoan more 
than quantitative deficiencies. With some exceptions the publications in history were 
not considered outstanding and criticism was leveled at the antiquarian and narrow 
scholarship interest of Latin Americans. The inadequate nature of ethnological 
studies, and the failure to record and analyze current economic conditions also was 
made apparent. Again, however, section editors of art, language and literature, folk- 
lore, labor and social welfare, government, and international relations were gen- 
erally encouraging. There were “exceptionally useful contributions to the study of the 
colonial literature and culture of Hispanic America” (p. 266). And, concerning art: 
“Publications . . . are no longer a bibliographical curiosity ... Latin Americans 
themselves continue, persistently and with increasing understanding, to explore their 
national heritage” (p. 56). 
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ARTICLES 


Ferix Costo. La propiedad colectiva del Ayllu. Rev. Univ. (Cuzco), no. 95, 1948. 
m Corneyo Bouronpe. Las comunidades indígenas. La explotación del trabajo de los indios. 
id. 

ANTONIO OsTETE ABRIL, Significado de lo indio en la historia. Ibid. 

Oscar ErrÉN Reyes, Las grandes culturas indígenas americanas. Anales Soc, Geog. Hist. (Guate- 
mala City), Mar., 1947. 

Anpres Mesanza. Breves datos sobre el culto tributato a Nuestra Señora de Guadalupe. Ibid. 

José Sáenz Poccio. Historia de la música guatemaltica desde la monarquía española hasta fines 
del año de 1877. Ibid. 

J. G. Navarro. Contribuciones a la historia del arte en el Ecuador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), 
Jan., 1948. 

Mariano Picón Saras. Esquema de Venezuela. Rev. América (Bogotá), July. 

ALFoNso BENAVIDES Correa. Antiguo y nuevo Peru. Esquema para una interpretación geopolí- 
tica, Rev. Univ., no. 95, 1948. : 

R. Antonio Ramos. O “Paraguaio Independente.” Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro (Rio de 
Janeiro), July, 1946. 

Paso Barinas Mepina. San Cristóbal al través de la historia. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Trujillo), \ 
July. l ; : 

C. Harvey GARDINER. The Role of Guadalupe Victoria in Mexican Foreign Relations. Rev. Hist. 
América (México, D. F.), Dec. 

RoserT W. Frazer. Latin American Projects to Aid Mexico during the French Intervention. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Jose Bravo UcarTE. La misión confidencial de Moses y Beach en 1847 y el clero mexicano. 
Ábside (México, D. F.), no. 4, 1948. 

Francisco R. Amapa, Los tratados de limites entre México y los Estados Unidos. Memoria Acad. 
Nac. Hist. Geog. (México, D. F.), no, 8, 1948. 

RarazL HeLioporo VALLE. John Lloyd Stevens y su libro extraordinario. Rev. Hist. América 
(México, D. F.), Dec. 

Juan Borero ResTREPO. El seguro social en España, Estados Unidos, y México. Univ. Antioquia 
(Medellín), June. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk. Latin America and the World Economy, 1850-1914. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, 
Winter, 1948. 

Gorpon Barrows. Foreign Policy in a Vacuum: The Study Guide of the Brookings Institute. 
Ibid. 

Marcarer DonneLLy. How “The New York Times” Covers the Brazilian Scene. Inter-Am. Ec. 
Affairs, Winter, 1948. ' 

José Domınco Cortés. Diccionario biográfico americano [cont.]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan., 
1948. 

Donarp MARQUAND Dozer. Roots of Revolution in Latin America. For. Affairs, Jan. 
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ALBERTO Maria Carreño. Los libros de don Fray Juan de Zumárraga. Abside (México, D. F.), 
no. 4, 1948. » 
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Acad. Nac. Hist. Geog. (México, D. F.), no. 8, 1948. 

Indice del Ramo de Tierras. Volúmenes 1685 a 1693 [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. (México), 
July. 
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Gen. Nac. (Trujillo), July. 

Bibliografía hispanoamericana. Rev. Hispanica Moderna, Jan., 1946. 
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CRISTÓBAL DE GANGATENA Y Jijón, Contribución al estudio de imprenta en América. Bol. Acad. 
Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1948. 


Bibliografía de Historia de América (1945-1948). Rev. Hist. América (México, D. F.), Dec, 


Peoro CALMON. Arquivos portugueses e história brasileira. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileira (Rio 
de Janeiro), July. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


THE INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, By John Collier. (New York, W. W. Norton, - 


1947, pp. 326, $3.75.) The reviewer can speak only in the highest terms of this work, 
Indeed anyone who knows the lifelong and profound interest of the author in the 
American Indians and their culture is more than ready to welcome anything from 
Mr. Collier about the pre-Columbian inhabitants of the New World, In this volume 
he gives a moving picture of the four centuries of misery, oppression, and forced 
labor under which so many Indians suffered. Through it all they preserved the most 
distinct qualities of their original personality, notably that cosmic mysticism that has 
always identified them physically and spiritually with nature. He traces the evolu- 
tion of the Indian from the first groups arriving on the western shores to the present 
types with special reference to the Indians of Peru, Mexico, and the United States. He 
portrays the high culture of the Incas, never entirely lost, and typified in the “ayllu,” 
a socio-economic organization where “all must work, the work must not be excessively 
fatiguing, nor prolonged and none should suffer extreme want,” The reviewer ap- 
preciates especially the understanding Mr. Collier brings to his treatment. of the pre- 
Columbian Mexicans and their later history and their present hopes and aspirations. 
Naturally, the author speaks with especial force and mastery when he follows the 
fate of the North American Indians from the sixteenth century to the first decades of 
the twentieth century. It is not a history of which the white man can be proud. Spolia- 
tion, persecution, and purposeful extermination too often characterize it, That the ac- 
count can end on a happier note is due in large part to what was done after 1930 by 
Mr. Collier as commissioner of Indian Affairs, supported by President Roosevelt. To 
have redeemed the record makes not the Indian alone but the white citizen the 
debtor of both. 


MANUEL Gamio, Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Mexico, D. F. 
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1948. 
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Epwarp P. Shaw. An Episode in the Seven Years’ War: A Memoir of Jacques Cazotte concern- 
ing the Capture of Guadeloupe by the English. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Aug. 

Socrates Barinas Coiscon. Revolución de los Italianos. Bol, Arch. Gen. Nac. (Trujillo), July. 
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JuLiáw SANTISTEBAN OcHoa, Dos documentos importantes sobre el Inca Garcilaso. Rev. Univ. 
(Cuzco), no. 94, 1948. 
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ODULFO VAN DER Var, O.F.M. The First Franciscans of Brazil. Americas, July. 

J. H. MEIRELLES Teixeira. Anchieta, primeiro etnólogo Brasileiro, Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), 
May, 1947. 

Freprrico LuNArRDI. A primeira capela de Minas Gerais na quinta do sumidoro. Rev. Inst, Hist. 
Geog. Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), July, 1946. 

Luiza DA Fonseca. Dois brasileiros em Africa. Ibid. 

ManueL Diécues JÚNIOR. Comércio agucareiro do Brasil nos séculos xvi y xvii. Brasil Agucareiro 
(Rio de Janeiro), May, June. 

ALBERTO LAMEGO. As invasões francesas e o nosso açúcar. Ibid. 

JUVENAL GREENHALGH F. Lima. A fundação do Arsenal de Marinha do Rio de Janeiro em 1763. 
Rev, Maritima Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1948. 


DOCUMENTS 


O “Compêndio Noticioso do Continente do Rio Grande de São Pedro” e outros documentos de 
Francisco João Roscio. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), 1947. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


HISTORIA DE LA CUESTION FRONTERIZA DOMINICO-HAITIANA. Tomo I. 
By Manuel Arturo Peña Batlle. (Ciudad Trujillo, Biblioteca de la Universidad de 
Santo Domingo, 1946, pp. 476.) The first volume of Dr. Peña Batlle's Historia de la 
Cuestión Fronteriza Dominico-Haitiana was completed in 1928 but the delay in pub- 
lication perhaps was fortunate. During the preparation of the Colección Trujillo which 
celebrated the 450th anniversary of Columbus’ voyage, the distinguished minister 
of foreign affairs encountered many documents hitherto unknown. As a result he has 
now produced what will undoubtedly be recognized as the definitive description, at 
least from the Dominican standpoint, of the boundary squabbles which up to 1901 
kept unsettled the relations between the republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo. The 
book begins with an introduction describing the causes which lead to social and 
political dualism in the island of Haiti. Blame for it the author lays at the door of 
Spain’s yielding control of the northern coast to French freebooters in 1605. Then 
follow six books covering diplomatic relations during the colonial period, the struggle 
for independence, first from Spain and then from Haiti, the Spanish intervention of 
1861, the forty years of fruitless negotiations from 1865 to 1895, and finally the fail- 
ure of arbitration in 1901. The users of the book will appreciate the clear type, the 
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excellent bibliography, the index of personal names, the index of place names, the 
general index and the appendix which contains the text of fourteen important docu- 
ments. They will regret the poor reproduction of two maps and portions of four 
documents. The author announces a second volume. It should be welcome if for noth- 
ing else than the promise it will contain “la política revisionista y constructiva del 
Presidente Trujillo” Oscoop Harpy, Occidental College 
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PIONEER TELEGRAPHY IN CHILE, 1852-1876. By John J. Johnson. [Stanford 
University Publications, University Series, History, Economics, and Political Science, 
Volume VI, Number 1.] (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1948, pp. 159, $2.50.) 
After a long period of devoting their attention to colonial matters, American scholars 
are doing more research in the national period of the history of the Latin American 
nations. This work is an instance. The author has done extended research in the 
archives and libraries of Chile and other countries- and has used his materials well. 
The inclusive dates of the title mark the opening of the first telegraph in Chile and 
the linking of Chile with the transatlantic cable via Buenos Aires. In between, the 
author traces the history of the project: beginnings by private initiative, continuance 
by the state, linking of the more populous parts of Chile, the economics of the task, 
and the administration of the lines. He concludes with a significant chapter, “The 
Impact of Telegraphy on Chilean Society.” Difficulties were many; geography, tech- 
nical ignorance, delay in securing materials from abroad and, by no means least, the 
penchant of the Chilean campesino to make use of the wires and poles of the line for 
his own convenience. However, by 1876, the nation had some 1,600 miles of line in 
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operation. While involved sentences and a questionable choice of words here and there 
might be criticized, the work on the whole is commendable. It is to be hoped that 
other scholars may be attracted to this field. It is both interesting and significant and 
many parts of it have been neglected by native Latin American historians, 

WATT STEWART, State College fur Teachers, Albany, New York 
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$4.00. See review of 1st edition, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII (April, 1932), 567. 

Humanistic Scholarship in the South: A Survey of Work in Progress. Compiled by Thomas B. 
Srroup. Southern Humanities Conference, Bulletin No. 1. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1949. Pp. 165. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.50. 

Hurwrrz, SAMUEL J. State Intervention in Great Britain: A Study of Economic Control and So- 
cial Response, 1914-1919. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 546. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. x, 321. $4.00. 

Hus, Magistri lohannis, Quodlibet: Disputationis de Quolibet Pragae in Facultate Artium Mense 
Ianuario Anni 1411 habitae Enchiridion, Edited by BonumiL Rysa. Prague: Orbis. 1948. Pp. 
XXX, 236. 

Inn, M., and Secar, E. Giant at the Crossroads: The Story of Ancient Civilization. Translated 
by Bearrice Kinxrap. New York: International Publishers. 1948. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia. Cuarta Asamblea General del Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografía e Historia y Tercera Reunión Panamericana de Consulta sobre Carto- 
grafía. Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Panamericano, Publicación núm. 87. 1946-48. Pp. 320. 

International Law Documents, 1946-1947. Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island. Vol. 
XLV. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1948. Pp. vi, 410. $1.75. 

Tremoncer, F. A. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury: His Life and Letters. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 663. $6.50. 

JamtoÑsk1, Henryx. Polska Autonomia Narodowa na Ukrainie, 1917-1918. Publications of the 
Institute of History of the University of Warsaw, III. Warsaw: 1948. Pp. 165, 

James, Admiral Sir W. M. The Influence of Sea Power on the History of the British People. The 
Lees Knowles Lectures on Military History for 1947. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. 71. $1.50. 

Jonnson, AMANDA. Norway: Her Invasion and Occupation. Decatur, Ga.: Bowen Press. 1948. 
Pp. x, 372. 

Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. The Theory of American Literature. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 208. $2.75. 

Jones, Marc EDMUND, George Sylvester Morris: His Philosophical Career and Theistic Idealism. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company. 1948. Pp. xvi, 430. $3.75. 
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Keynes, John Maynard, 1883~1946, Fellow and Bursar. A Memoir prepared by direction of the 
Council of King's College, Cambridge. Cambridge: King's College. 1949. Pp. 42. 35. 6d. 

Krein, Jacques. La Tunisie. “Que sais-je?” no. 318. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1949. Pp. 125. 

KnowLrToN, EveLYN H. Pepperell's Progress: History of a Cotton Textile Company, 1844-1945. 
Harvard Studies in Business History, XII. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. 
Xxix, 511. $5.00. 

KUYKENDALL, RALPH S., and Day, A. Grove. Hawaii: A History, from Polynesian Kingdom to 
American Commonwealth. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. x, 331. $3.00. 

Lams, HaroLD. The City and the Tsar: Peter the Great and the Move to the West, 1648-1762, 
Garden City, N, Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. x, 368. $4.50. 

Lancer, WiLiam L., (ed.). An Encyclopedia of World History: Ancient, Medieval, and Mod- 
ern, Chronologically Arranged. Rev. ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. Pp. xlvi, 
1270. $7.50, 

Latin America, A Guide to the Art of. Edited by Roperr C. SmITH and ELIZABETH WILDER. 
Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, Latin-American Series, No. 21. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 480. $1.50. 

LineLL Hart, B. H. The German Generals Talk. New York: William Morrow and Company. 
1948. Pp. xi, 308. $4.00. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Uncollected Works of: His Letters, Addresses, and Other Papers. Vol, 1, 
1841-1845. Assembled and annotated by Rufus RockweLL WiLson, et al, Elmira: Primavera 
Press. 1948. Pp. 693. $6.00. 

Linron, RALPH, (ed.). Most of the World: The Peoples of Africa, Latin America, and the East 
Today. New York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. 917. $5.50. 

McALLisTER, CHARLES E. Inside the Campus: Mr. Citizen Looks at His Universities. New York: 
Fleming H, Revell Company. 1948. Pp. 247, 21 tables. $5.00. 

McCuintocx, GILBERT S. Valley Views of Northeastern Pennsylvania: Reproductions of Early 
Prints and Paintings of the Wyoming and Other Valleys of the Susquehanna, Lehigh, Dela- 
ware, and Lackawanna Rivers, together with a Descriptive List of the Plates. Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.: Wyoming Historical and Geological Society; distributed by Laurel Book Service, Hazleton. 
1948. Pp. 45, plates. $10.00. 

McDoweLL, TREMAINE. American Studies. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1948. 
Pp. vii, 96. $1.50. : 

McKzoN, CHARLES Kine. A Study of the Summa philosophiae of the Pseudo-Grosseteste. Colum- 
bia Studies in Philosophy, No. ro. New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 226. 
$3.25. 

McLoughlin, Dr. John, Letters of, Written at Fort Vancouver, 1829-1832. Edited by Burr BROWN 
Barker. Portland: Binfords and Mort for Oregon Historical Society. 1948. Pp. iv, 376. $6.00. 

MARTIENSSEN, ANTHONY. Hitler and His Admirals. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1949. 
Pp. xi, 275. $4.00. 

Maryland, General Assembly of, 1771 to June-July, 1773. Edited by RAPHAEL Semmes. Archives 
of Maryland, LXIII. Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society. 1946. Pp. xl, 455. 

Maryland State Papers, Calendar of. No. 1, The Black Books. No. 2, The Bank Stock Papers, 
by Morris L. Raporr. No. 3, The Brown Books, by Rocer Tuomas. Annapolis: Publications 
of Hall of Records Commission, Nos. 1, 5, 6. 1943, 1947, 1948. Pp. viii, 297; xxxxvii, 67; vii, 
180. $1.00, $2.00, $2.00, a 

MasTERSON, James R., and Brower, HELEN. Bering's Successors, 1745-1780: Contributions of 
Peter Simon Pallas to the History of Russian Exploration toward Alaska. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 96. $2.00. 

Masur, GERHARD. Simon Bolivar. School of Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mexico, 

* Inter-Americana Studies, IV. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 737. 
$6.50. 

Matuews, Basil. Booker T. Washington, Educator and Interracial Interpreter. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 350. $4.75. 

Mavrois, ANpré. The Miracle of France. Translated from the French by Henry L. BinssE. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. Pp. x, 477. $5.00. 
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MIKOLAJCZYK, SranisLaw. The Rape of Poland: Pattern of Soviet Aggression. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. 1948. Pp. xiii, 309. $4.00. 

MoNGRÉDIEN, GEORGES. La vie quotidienne sous Louis XIV. Collection “La vie quotidienne.” 
Paris: Hachette. 1948. Pp. 250. 300 fr. 

Newspapers on Microfilm: A Union Check List. Compiled under the direction of GEORGE A. 
SCHWEGMANN, JR. Philadelphia: Association of Research Libraries. 1949. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

NoroHoLT, H, ScuuLTE. Het Beeld der Renaissance: Een historiografische studie. Porta-Reeks, 
Deel I. Amsterdam: N. V. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmij. 1948. Pp. 333. 8.90. 

Oznser, PauL H. Sons of Science: The Story of the Smithsonian Institution and lts Leaders. 
The Life of Science Library. New York: Henry Schuman. 1949. Pp. xvii, 220. $4.00. 

Occ, Davin. Europe in the Seventeenth Century. The History of Europe series. 5th ed. London: 
Adam and Charles Black; New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. viii, 576. $5.50. See re- 
view of 1st edition, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXI (January, 1926), 312. 

Osrerweis, RoLLIN G. Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old South. Yale Historical Pub- 
lications. Miscellany, XLIX. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. x, 275. $3.75. 

Orriey, Rot. Black Odyssey: The Story of the Negro in America. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1948. Pp. viii, 340. $3.50. 

PALANQUE, Jean-RémY, Les impérialismes antiques. “Que sais-je?” no. 320. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 126. 

PARKINSON, C. NorTHCOTE, (ed.). The Trade Winds: A Study of British Overseas Trade during 
the French Wars, 1793-1815. London: George Allen and Unwin; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1948, 1949. Pp. 336. $4.75. 

PARKMAN, Francis. The Battle for North America. Edited by Jonn TeBBEL from the works of 
Francis Parkman. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. xi, 746. $7.50. 
Parsons, H. ALEXANDER. The Viking Coinage of London, A.D. 872 to 886. London: Spink and 

Son. 1948. Pp. 24. 5s. 

Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Vol. XU, 1947. Fogelsville: distributed by E. M. Fogel. 
1948. Pp. vii, 305. $5.00. 

PerELMAN-Liwer, F. La Belgique et la révolution polonaise de 1830. Collection Nationale, 8me 
série, no. 94. Brussels: Office de Publicité. 1948, Pp. 69. 35 fr. 

Picar, CHARLES, Les religions préhelléniques (Crète et Mycénes). Collection “Mana”: Intro- 
duction A l'histoire des religions, 2. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 332. 
400 fr, 

Prass, Ewatp M, This ls Luther: A Character Study. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 
1948. Pp. xiv, 395. $5.00. 

Pommier, Jean, Les écrivains devant la Révolution de 1848: Lamartine, Hugo, Lamennais, 
George Sand, Michelet, Béranger. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. 77. 80 fr. 

Public Records of the State of Connecticut from May 1789 through October 1792. Compiled by 
Leonard Woods Labaree. Records of the State of Connecticut, Vol. VII. Hartford: Pub- 
lished by the State; distributed by State Library. 1948. Pp. xviii, 647. $6.00. 

QuesaDa Y MIRANDA, GONZALO DE, (ed.). Archivo de Gonzalo de Quesada: Epistolario, 1. Ha- 
vana: Academia de fa Historia de Cuba. 1948. Pp. 253. 

[RAFINESQUE, CONSTANTINE]. Western Minerva, or American Annals of Knowledge and Litera- 
ture [1821]. New York: Peter Smith. 1948. Pp. 88. $6.00. Lithoprint edition from original 
page proofs. 

Recius, Maurice. Grandeur de “La Troisième” de Gambetta 4 Poincaré, Tribune de l'Histoire. 
Paris: Hachette. 1948. Pp. 251. 250 fr. 

RémonD, René. Lamennais et la démocratie. Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948, Pp. 76. 80 fr. 

Ridgely Family Letters, 1742-1899, in the Delaware State Archives, A Calendar of. Edited and 
Compiled by Leon DEVALINGER, JR. and Vircinia E. SHaw. Vol. I. Dover, Del.: privately 
printed for Public Archives Commission. 1948. Pp. 349, 36. 

Robinson, Davip. America in Greece: A Traditional Policy. New York: Anatolia Press, 1948. 
Pp. 195. 

Rosinson, W. W. Laud in California: The Story of Mission Lands, Ranchos, Squatters, Mining 
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Claims, Railroad Grants, Land Scrip, Homesteads. Chronicles of California series. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 291. $4.00. 

RooseveLT, F. D. R.: His Personal Letters, 1905-1928. Edited by ELLIOTT RooseveLT, assisted by 
James N. Rosenau. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1948. Pp. xix, 674. $5.00. 

Rosen, EDwaro. The Naming of the Telescope. New York: Henry Schuman. 1947. Pp. xvi, 110. 
$2.50. 

Rora, Ceci. The House of Nasi: The Duke of Naxos. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 1948. Pp. xvi, 250. $3.00. 

Rousseau, Fénix. Namur, ville mosane. Collection “Notre Passé,’ 6™® série, no. 2. Brussels: 
Renaissance du Livre. 1948. Pp. 130. 

Royal Canadian Institute Centennial Volume, 1849-1949. Edited by W. SrewarT WALLACE. 
Toronto: Royal Canadian Institute. 1949. Pp. ix, 232. 

Russet, Rosert R., Improvement of Communication with the Pacific Coast as an Issue in 
American Politics, 1783-1864. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 332. $3.75. 

SALUSBURY, G. T. Street Life in Medieval England. 2d ed. Oxford: Pen-in-Hand. 1948. Pp. 213. 
8s. 6d. 

SALVEMINI, GAETANO, Storia e scienza. Collana “Orientamenti,” 14. Florence: “La Nuova Italia.” 
1948. Pp. xiii, 148. L. 350. 

SCHREIBER, S. ETTA. The German Woman in the Age of Enlightenment: A Study in the Drama 
from Gottsched to Lessing. Columbia University Germanic Studies, New Series, No. 19. New 
York: King's Crown Press. 1948. Pp. 257. $3.25. 

SCHREINER, Jonan. Pest og prisfall i senmiddelalderen: et problem i norsk historie. Avhandlinger 
utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II, Historisk-filosofisk klasse, 1948, no. 1. 
Oslo: Jacob Dybwad. 1948. Pp. 129. Kr. 10,00. 

Seatock, Ricmaro B., and SEELY, PAULINE A, Bibliography of Place Name Literature: United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and Newfoundland. Chicago: American.Library Association. 1948. Pp. 
331. $4.50, 

SHERWoopD, RoserT E. Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1948. Pp. xvii, 979. $6.00. 

SHOEMAKER, Fioyp C. The State Historical Society of Missouri: A Semicentennial History. Co- 
lumbia: the Society. 1948. Pp. 193. 

Sister Mary Antuonita Hess, American Tobacco and Central European Policy: Early Nine- 
teenth Century, Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 1948. Pp. x, 199. 

Sister M. RosaLrra, L.H.M. No Greater Service: The History of the Congregation of the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan, 1845-1945. Achievement of e 
Century: The Motherhouse and Missions, Congregation of the Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan, 1845-1945. 2 vols. Monroe, Mich.: Publications Office, 
Saint Mary’s. 1948. Pp. xx, 863; xiii, 299. $15.00 per set. 

Smiru, H. Maynard. Henry VIH and the Reformation. London and New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1948. Pp. xv, 480. 30s., $8.50. 

STEARNS, JOSEPHINE Buncu. The Role of Metternich in Undermining Napoleon. Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, Vol. XXIX, No. 4. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1948. Pp. 122. 
Cloth $2.50, paper $1.50, 

Srexen, RaLPH W., The Texas Story. Austin, Tex.: Steck Company. 1948. Pp. ix, 451. $3.50. 

SriL, Barro. Milwaukee: The History of a City. Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
1948. Pp. xvi, 638. $6.00. 

Stimson, Dorotuy. Scientists and Amateurs: A History of the Royal Society. The Life of Science 
Library. New York: Henry Schuman. 1948. Pp. xiii, 270. $4.00. 

STRUIK, DIRK J. 4 Concise History of Mathematics. Vol. 1, The Beginnings—The Beginnings in 
Western Europe. Vol. Y, The Seventeenth Century—the Nineteenth Century. New York: 
Dover Publications. 1948. Pp. xviii, 123; 125-299. $3.00 per set. 

Temporary Commission on the Need for a State University, New York. Legislative Document, 
1948, No. 30, Report of the Temporary Commission . , . February 16, 1948. Legislative Doc., 
No. 31, Matching Needs and Facilities in Higher Education, Albany: distrib. by Bureau of 
Publications, State Education Department. 1948. Pp. 56; 126. 

Tuevenor, ÉmmE. Les Gallo-Romains. “Que sais-je?” no. 314. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1948. Pp, 125. 
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Tuompson, Farru. Magna. Carta: l1s' Role in the Making of the English Constitution, 1300-1629. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 410. $6.50. 

THORNDIKE, Lynn. The Sphere of Sacrobosco and Its Commentators. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. x, 496. $10.00. 

ToLLgs, Freperick B. Meeting House and Counting House: The Quaker Merchants of Colonial 
Philadelphia, 1682-1763. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg. 1948. Pp. xiv, 292. $5.00, 

Tomasic, Dinko. Personality and Culture in Eastern European Politics. Library óf Policy Sciences. 
New York: George W. Stewart, 1948. Pp. 249. $3.75. 

Tompkins, Dororuy C. Materials for the Study of Federal Government. Chicago: Public Admin- 
istration Service. 1948. Pp. ix, 338. $5.00. 

Toyne, S. M. The Scandinavians in History, New York: Longmans, Green and Coinpany. 1949. 
Pp. 352. $4.50. 

Truman Program: Addresses and Messages by President Harry S. Truman. Edited by M. B. 
Scunapper, Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1949. $2.95. 

United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, July 1-22, 
1944, Proceedings and Documents. 2 vols. Department of State Publication 2866, Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series r, 3. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1948. 
Pp. ix, 1126; iii, 1129-1808. 1, $3.50; 11, $2.25. 

Van NOSTRAND, JEANNE, and CouLTER, EDITH M, California Pictorial: A History in Contemporary 
Pictures, 1786 to 1859, with Descriptive Notes on Pictures and Artists. Chronicles of Cali- 
fornia series. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 161. $10.00. 

Virginia State Publications, Check-List of, 1947. Richmond: Bulletin of Virginia State Library, 
Vol. XXII, No. 4. 1948. Pp. 255-347. 

WALTERS, Everett. Joseph Benson Foraker, an Uncompromising Republican, Ohio Governors 
Series, Vol. I. Columbus: Ohio History Press for Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. 1948. Pp. xiii, 315. $3.50. 

Warxins, FREDERICK. The Political Tradition of the West: A Study in the Development of Mod- 
ern Liberalism, Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 368. $5.00. 

WERTENBAKER, THoMas JEFFERSON, Father Knickerbocker Rebels: New York City during the 
Revolution. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1948. Pp. xv, 308. $4.50. 

West, ROBERT FREDERICK. Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion. Yale Studies in Religious 
Education, XXI. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 250. $3.75. 

WHITTON, Mary OrmsBEE. First First Ladies, 1789-1865: A Study of the Wives of the Early 
Presidents. New York: Hastings House. 1948. Pp. x, 341. $5.00. 

WILBER, Donalo N. Iran: Past and Present. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1948. Pp. 
xi, 234. $3.00. 

Wirxinson, B. The Constitutional History of England, 1216-1399, with Select Documents. 
Vol. I, Politics and the Constitution, 1216-1307. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1948. Pp. xviii, 240. $3.75. 

WaiLson, WILLIAM Jerome, ef al. OPA Bibliography, 1940-1947. Historical Reports on War Ad- 
ministration: Office of Price Administration, Miscellaneous Publication No. 3. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1948. Pp. vi, 441. Not for sale. 

WInFIELp, GeraLD F. China: The Land and the People. New York: William Sloane Associates. 
1948. Pp. vii, 437. $5.00. 

Wocan, DANIEL S, A literatura hispano-americana no Brasil, 1877-1944: bibliografía de critica, 
história literária e traduções. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. 98. 
$4.00. 

Wo re, Berrram D. Three Who Made a Revolution: A Biographical History. New York: Dial 
Press. 1948. Pp. 661. $5.00. 

WormurH, Francis D. The Origins of Modern Constitutionalism. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1949. Pp. x, 243. $3.00. 

WouLLinc, Frepericx J. Pharmacy Forward: Being Selections, Mostly Not Published Before, 
from the Diary, Autobiography, Speeches, and Reports, Significant of a Lifetime Effort in the 
Profession of Pharmacy. Edited by Emerson G. WuLLinc. La Crosse: Emerson G. Wulling. 
1948. Pp. 123. $3.00. 
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WYLIE, Laurence W. Saint-Marc Guirardin—Bourgeots. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 
1947. Pp. xiv, 234. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series, 1885-1946, A Catalogue of the Publications of 
the, with an Introductory Chapter on Its History. Compiled by CharLes Travis CLAY. Record 
Series, CXIH, rst vol. for 1947. Leeds: the Society. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 62. 

Yorkshire Charters, Early. Vol. Vil, The Honour of Skipton, based on the Manuscripts of the 
Late William Farrer. Edited by CuarLes Travis Cray. Leeds: Yorkshire Archaeological So- 
ciety, Record Series, Extra Series, V. 1947. Pp. xxi, 354. 

York Civic Records. Vol. VI. Edited by ANGELO Raine, Leeds: Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, CXII. 1948. Pp. vii, 191. 

Yorkshire Deeds, Vol. IX. Edited by M. J. Hesprrcu. Leeds: Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, CXI. 1948. Pp. ix, 228, 
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The Sixty-Third Annual Meeting 
I 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the American Historical Association took 
place on December 28, 29, and 30 at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Eleven allied societies met jointly with the Association. Forty-five sessions were 
held during the three days, and the program carried the names of one hundred 
eighty-two persons, of whom one hundred and three delivered papers. Even so, 
there seem to have been none too many sessions to accommodate the assembled 
throng, for it was the fate of latecomers at many meetings to find standing room 
only, in some cases not even inside the doors. 

Increased railroad fares and other high prices failed to dampen the annual 
conclave and outing. The final count showed a total of 1,332 persons registered, 
almost a hundred more than the previous high established at New York in 1946. 
Many who had attempted to reserve rooms at the headquarters hotel were dis- 
appointed, not only because of the large total numbers, but because so many 
canny colleagues had reserved their rooms long before the program was mailed, 
though it was mailed in the second week of November. Members of the program 
and local arrangements committees, only too aware of the effects of inflation on 
people like themselves, were agreeably surprised to find that the cost of dinners 
and luncheon-conferences proved not too forbidding; almost all dinners and 
luncheons were booked to capacity, and 560 persons attended the presidential 
dinner. There were times when many wondered whether it is possible, on purely 
quantitative grounds, for the Association to go on in future years holding its 
annual meeting in any single hotel, in the way to which we have become ac- 
customed. ` 

The program committee, consisting of Shepard B. Clough, W. F. Craven, and 
Felix Gilbert, together with the undersigned as chairman, began its planning 
almost a year in advance. Relations were soon established with the local arrange- 
ments chairman, Dean Elmer Louis Kayser, who with his assistant, Robert Os- 
born Mead, bore the unenviable burden of foreseeing and coping with the prob- 
lems of housing, registering, and bookkeeping, of arranging for the dinners and 
luncheons, for a certain number of events not listed on the printed program, for 
the publishers’ exhibits, the publicity, and the innumerable details of the sort that 
seldom meet the eye. To Dean Kayser and his co-workers, to the management 
and to the waiters and other employees of the hotel, the Association is indebted 
for smooth operations in a situation that seemed sometimes to verge on the im- 
possible. Those who were able to go will remember likewise with particular 
pleasure the trip to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, where members of the 
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Association and their wives visited the grounds and met the staff, transported 
both ways by Navy buses. To our host on this occasion, Rear Admiral J. L. 
Holloway, jr., and to Captain Heffernan in Washington we must again express 
our appreciation. 

The program committee, at the outset of its planning, attempted to provide 
as broad as possible a basis of participation in the program. A ground rule was 
adopted (to which a few exceptions were later made) that no one who had ap- 
peared on the program in the preceding two years should be invited to take part; 
the purpose was of course to favor those who had either never or not recently 
appeared. An especial effort was made to recruit younger scholars, on the theory 
that their introduction to professional associates was one of the most useful func- 
tions the convention could perform, but to mix them in the same sessions with 
scholars of established standing, who would be likely to draw audiences and, 
would speak with authority on their subjects. It was also thought desirable to have 
a wide geographical representation, resisting the tendency to draw a very high 
proportion of participants from the region in which the convention was planned 
and held. Of the 182 persons who were finally scheduled as speakers, discussion 
leaders, or chairmen, the Middle Atlantic region supplied 29 per cent, the Middle 
West 22 per cent, New England and Washington, D. C., each 14 per cent, the 
West 11 per cent and the South to per cent. 

The year being 1948, it was decided to celebrate the centennial of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. At the same time it was obvious, in view of the diversity of inter- 
ests within the Association, that this subject would lack appeal for many mem- 
bers; and the committee was aware of the widely felt critical attitude toward 
“unifying themes,” especially themes involving the artificiality of centennials or 
other phenomena of the decimal system. It was decided to have no more than 
a third of the meetings deal with 1848; as it turned out eighteen out of forty- 
five meetings did so, so that the one third proportion was exceeded. About a third 
of the meetings were arranged by affiliated societies (thirteen meetings by eleven 
societies); and two bodies within the American Historical Association itself, 
namely the Conference on Latin American Studies and the Modern European 
History Section, planned and staged three of the meetings. The program com- 
mittee owes its thanks to the individuals who planned these joint sessions. At the 
same time the committee undertook to limit these joint meetings to about a third 
of those carried on the official program, in the belief that to have more than this 
proportion would give an overspecialized and disunited character to the conven- 
tion. The remaining sessions, those neither dealing with 1848 nor arising from 
affiliated bodies, were projected by the program committee, or by persons acting 
in its behalf, to give coverage to fields, areas, or periods which required attention. 
Among these categories of meetings there was overlapping; two affiliated societies 
presented papers on 1848, and others, to the great satisfaction of the program 
committee, gave their attention to fields in which the coverage was otherwise too 
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light. This was especially true of United States history. A final analysis shows 
that about a third of the sessions dealt with 1848, another third with one aspect 
or another of the history of the United States, and a final third with a wide array 
of other topics. 


II ’ 

It is convenient to begin with the last and most miscellaneous third, in which 
some of the most notable of the meetings were included. Deserving first mention 
among these, and always the pre-eminent event for members of the Association, 
was the presidential dinner, at which, as noted already, well over five hundred 
people filled the main ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel. Dean Kayser presented 
General Ulysses S. Grant III, who acted as toastmaster and civic host. He in turn 
felicitously introduced, in the after-dinner sense, introduction as such being 
- hardly necessary, the president of the American Historical Association, Professor 
Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale University, who delivered a memorable address 
on “The Christian Understanding of History.” Readers of this Review will have 
had the opportunity to read and ponder his paper, published as it is in the Jan- 
uary number, and raising some of the deeper and more far-reaching problems in 
the interpretation of the world’s destinies. At the dinner also, as is customary, the 
award of prizes was announced. 

The first award of the James Hazen Hyde Prize was made to Louis R. Gott- 
schalk of the University of Chicago, for the manuscript of his book, “Lafayette 
between the American Revolution and the French Revolution.” The John H. 
Dunning Prize was presented to William E. Livezey, of the University of Okla- 
homa, for his Mahan and Sea Power, with honorable mention to Robert Luther 
Thompson for his book, Wiring a Continent. The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize 
was won by Raymond de Roover for his book, The Medici Bank: lts Organiza- 
tion, Management, Operations, and Decline. The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Award went to Donald Fleming for his manuscript, “John William Draper and 
the Religion of Science,’ with honorable mention to Clement G. Motten of 
Temple University for his manuscript, “Mexican Silver and the Enlightenment: 
A Study in the Promotion of Useful Knowledge.” Both these manuscripts will 
be published in the Beveridge series. 

Two other repasts gave an opportunity to hear ideas from outside the strict 
fraternity of historical scholars, At the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association the speaker was Mr. Joseph A. Brandt, who, though in truth a his- 
torian in his own right, brought to bear the experience of one who has been also 
a college president and head of three different university presses and of a great 
New York publishing house. Mr. Brandt spoke on “A New Role for the His- 
torian.” He urged that historians, without loss of time in a fast-moving age, make 
the attempt, perhaps in concert with labor organizations, to publish brief and 
simply written pamphlets in history for mass reading. At the luncheon confer- 
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ence of the Agricultural History Society the originally announced speaker, Mr. 
Dennis A. Fitzgerald of the Department of Agriculture, was debarred from ap- 
pearing by official duties which called him from Washington. The society and 
its numerous friends were much favored by Mr. Norris E. Dodd, director gen- 
eral of the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, who spoke 
on the work, problems, and purposes of that superlatively important body. His 
talk was warmly appreciated by the large audience which heard it. 

Three meetings dealt with aspects of the inexhaustible subject of Asia. Albert 
Howe Lybyer of the University of Illinois presided at a session on the Near East, 
at which three papers were read. Lewis V. Thomas of Princeton presented a 
report on “Ottoman Awareness of Europe, 1650 to 1800.” As a whole, he found, 
even educated Turks had little knowledge of Western Europe in the seventeenth 
century. They received and used some Western products, and they were some- 
times at war with Central Europe. But having no newspapers, and even no print- 
ing until well into the eighteenth century, they lacked means of acquiring in- 
formation. Nevertheless a few, by travel, conversations, or reading, developed a 
keen interest in the West, and imparted it to limited circles of friends. Note- 
worthy among these was Hajji Khalfa, whose great activity was made very clear 
by Mr. Thomas. Dr. Vernon J. Puryear of California developed from French 
Foreign Office material “The Genesis of the Bonapartean Expedition to Egypt.” 
This, he declared, was far more than the individual plan of a brilliant young 
general. Various persons assisted in forming the policies of the expedition, such 
as the hope of marching through Palestine and Syria toward India or Constan- 
tinople, the assembling of a group of scientists to study the antiquities of Egypt, 
and the detailing of practical men to investigate natural resources, the use of the 
Nile waters, and the possibility of a Suez canal. Dr. Frederick S. Rodkey dis- 
cussed acutely, on the basis of memorandums taken in the British Foreign Office, 
the “Ottoman Awareness of the Challenge of the West in the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century.” He covered closely the years 1850 to 1856. Many Turks were then 
anxious for “reforms,” such as might modernize their country in a salutary way, 
but they were afraid of Western financial assistance. They feared long-time con- 
tracts for payment, and the pledging of such resources as the Egyptian Tribute 
and the customs receipts of important cities. But the vast expenditures during the 
Crimean War broke down their resistance. In the end they accepted loans on 
unfavorable terms, which moreover served as precedents for later loans that led 
to national disaster. 

“India and Pakistan since Partition” formed the subject of another session, 
at which W. Norman Brown of the University of Pennsylvania was the chairman. 
One paper, by Daniel and Alice Thorner, also of Pennsylvania, dealt with the 
general problem of “Hindu-Muslim Relations.” While acknowledging the basic 
importance of cultural differences, the paper dealt with economic disparities and 
political rivalries between Hindus and Muslims. The most influential of these, it 
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was observed, came into being in the nineteenth century as part of the process of 
transforming India from a self-sufficient economy into a subordinate part of the 
metropolitan economy of Great Britain. The authors analyzed the incidence of 
these changes upon the two communities, and concluded that partition, far from 
resolving the problems, has transferred them into economic disparity and poli- 
tical rivalry at the international level between the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan. Phillips Talbot, of the Institute of Current World Affairs, in a paper 
on the “Kashmir and Hyderabad Issues,” discussed the background of each con- 
flict, the steps by which each had progressed, the appeals to the United Nations, 
and present status. In the discussion Dr. Imdad Husain of the embassy of Pakis- 
tan, and Mr. S. K: Shastri of the embassy of India, vigorously presented their 
respective sides; there were many additional comments from the floor. A third 
paper on “Constitution-Framing” was read by Holden Furber of Pennsylvania. 
He dealt primarily with India's draft constitution, since it is in a more advanced 
stage of development than that of Pakistan. This draft, which describes India as 
a sovereign democratic republic and as a “Union of States,” owes much both to 
Anglo-American precedents and to the legal and administrative framework of 
the former imperial regime. The constitutional structure is unitary rather than 
federal, the executive's “emergency” powers great rather than small, and consti- 
tutional amendment easy rather than hard. 

In keeping with the general attention to the Revolution of 1848, the session 
on modern Chinese history, with Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell as chairman, was 
devoted to the contemporary but otherwise unrelated revolutionary movement of 
the T“aip‘ing rebellion (1850-64). Eugene P. Boardman of Wisconsin, in a paper 
entitled “Biblical Influence upon the Ideology of the T“aip‘ing Rebellion,” showed 
that the T“aip‘ing leader Hung Hsiu-ch’iian failed to take over the more humani- 
tarian Christian teachings, confining his borrowings for the most part to those 
elements of the Bible which strengthened his control of the masses and the dis- 
cipline and devotion of his soldiers. The T“aip‘ings adopted enough foreign ideas 
to turn the: Chinese literati class against them, yet at the same time the unor- 
thodoxy of their use of Biblical doctrines alienated the Christian missionaries and 
other foreigners, In his comments Ssú-yú Téng, of the University of Chicago, 
stated his belief that the T“aip‘ing leaders were actually more influenced by Tao- 
ism than by Christianity. In a paper entitled “Military Organization and the 
Power Structure of China during the Taip‘ing Rebellion,” Franz H. Michael 
(University of Washington) related the rise of local armed bands first to the 
development of the T‘aip‘ing military organization and later to the formation 
of provincial armies which ultimately put down the rebellion. In both cases the 
military development was related to local demands for economic reform. The 
victorious provincial troops, who continued to be the only soldiers at the disposal 
of the emperor, tended thereafter to remain regional in their orientation. Charles 
C. Stelle (Department of State) underlining some of Dr. Michael’s principal 
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points, called attention to the importance of the T“aip'ing rebellion to an under- 
standing of the current civil war in China. John K. Fairbank of Harvard, then 
closed the discussion with a brief comparison of the T'aip'ing rebels with the 
present-day Chinese Communists under the headings of ideology, leadership, re- 
form programs, regionalism, and foreign support. 

To the affairs of Latin America two meetings were devoted. At the luncheon 
session of the Conference on Latin American History, presided over by Lewis 
Hanke, a large audience heard a discussion of the role of history in the program 
of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History. Brief talks were given 
by Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania, Paul Daniels of the 
Department of State, Robert H. Randall, vice-president of the Pan American 
Institute, and Dr. Silvio Zavala of Mexico, who serves as chairman of the insti- 
tute’s commission on history. George P. Hammond of the University of Cali- 
fornia also spoke on the various programs now under consideration to bring 
microfilm copies of historical materials on Latin American history to libraries 
in this country. eds 

Later that afternoon, at a meeting devoted to Latin American historiography, 
Charles C. Griffin of Vassar College read a paper entitled “Social and Economic 
Aspects of the Era of Spanish-American Independence.” The social results of the 
struggles for independence were many, he said, and varied from one country to 
another. In general many people were driven from their homes, livestock expro- 
priated, families uprooted, communications dislocated, commerce injured by priva- 
teering, but there were also beneficial results, for careers in the public service 
were opened to the lower castes, a freer trade sprang up in various countries, 
access was gained to foreign markets, and mental horizons were widened. Lesley 
B. Simpson of the University of California talked about “Thirty Years of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review.” He pointed out that more than 4o per 
cent of the leading articles were concerned with the nineteenth century, only 2 
per cent with the fifteenth. He found that, excluding articles of general interest, 
24 per cent dealt with Mexico, 11.5 per cent with Brazil, and so on down to 
Portugal. With respect to subject, the distribution ranged from diplomatic his- 
tory with 28 per cent to social history with 12 per cent. His chief concern was with 
the book review section of the Review, which he held had fallen into “disrepute,” 
like that of other learned journals. He deplored “the general reticence, diffidence, 
courtesy, or timidity” of the reviewers. There «should, he thought, be fewer re- 
views, but longer and better ones; he cited the classic reviews of Macaulay. In 
the discussion Howard F. Cline of Yale declared that the contributors to the 
Hispanic American Historical Review had freed a vast field from Hispanicists 

‘and American historians and had created a field of scholarship in the United 
States. Charles W. Hackett of the University of Texas declared that there was 
no general upheaval in Spanish America against Spanish rule, and that a major- 
ity of the Spanish-American colonists were contented in 1807, the revolt being 
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occasioned by the Napoleonic intrusion into Spain, and won by a smaller per- 
centage of the people than in the case of the thirteen colonies. However, he 
thought that the topics mentioned by Professor Griffin deserved to be developed. 
With respect to the Hispanic American Review, Mr. Hackett, presenting an 
analysis of his own, concluded that the journal accurately reflected the interests 
of scholars. He agreed in the main with the criticisms leveled at book reviews. 

The ancient history session, with Mason Hammond of Harvard presiding, 
dealt with “Cultural Exchange between the Ancient East and West.” Professor 
George M. A. Hanfmann of Harvard showed that the contact of “Greeks and 
Persians in Asia Minor before Alexander” did not lead to any real cultural ex- 
change or any imposition of the culture of either on the native Anatolian popula- 
tion. The important effect of Persia on Greek thought was that the existence of 
the Persian Empire rendered the Greeks more conscious of their own liberty and 
independence. C. A. Alexander of Brown discussed “Alexander the Great and the 
Barbarian World.” He showed how Alexander’s plans developed from a Pan- 
hellenic crusade into the concept of an ecumenical empire in which both Greeks 
and barbarians should participate. His ideals were not continued by his succes- 
sors so that there was no real opportunity for the development of a cultural 
merger between Greeks and Iranians except in Bactria. R. A. Brooks of Harvard 
analyzed “Hellenistic and Roman in Cato, Polybius, and Ennius.” Cato, despite 
his use of Hellenistic literary forms, opposed the reception of Hellenism by Rome. 
Polybius, Scipio Aemilianus, and, in an earlier generation, Ennius consciously 
promoted the fusion of Hellenic culture and Roman traditional ways of life. 
Hence was laid the foundation for a development in which the Roman spirit 
found expression through Greek forms. T. H. Erck of Vassar College showed 
that as between “Roman and Greek Elements in the Eastern Roman Empire,” 
the former were practical, in the fields of civil and military engineering, in war- 
fare, and in administration and in law. In the cultural sphere, Rome made no im- 
pression on the Greek tradition perpetuated by Byzantium. He compared this 
relation of Roman and Greek to that of the impact of the United States today on 
Europe and concluded that culture does not pass easily from West to East. Pro- 
fessor Glanville Downey of Dumbarton Oaks being unable to act as commenta- 
tor, Professor Hammond briefly summarized the discussion. 

To the European Middle Ages three sessions were devoted. At the dinner of 
the Mediaeval Academy of America, Professor Francois L. Ganshof of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, who had arrived in the late afternoon from Europe for a first 
visit in America, presented a vigorous analysis of Charlemagne. He examined 
carefully five distinctive periods of the king-emperor’s career and pointed out the 
empirical characteristics of the Frankish monarch who had, in fact, an un- 
trained mind and was not a man to deal with abstractions. The monarch was 
finally impressed by his imperial position but had sufficient sense of reality to 
realize the importance of its kingly basis. Robert L. Reynolds of the University 
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of Wisconsin presided at the dinner and expressed the regret of all present that 
Sir Maurice and Lady Powicke were unable to accept the invitation of the 
Academy to attend. The Reverend Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., was unable to give the 
Latin grace as had been planned but thoughtfully “sent a grace taken from a 
tenth century manuscript. This was read in his absence by the Reverend Charles 
P. Loughran, S.J., of Fordham University. 

The two other medieval sessions dealt respectively with the earlier and the 
later Middle Ages, At the former, presided over by Einar Joranson of Chicago, 
William C. Bark presented “Some Observations on the Pirenne Thesis.” He sug- 
gested that the time may have come to reject Pirenne’s idea that the medieval 
period in Europe resulted from the westward expansion of Islam. Mr. Bark 
placed the beginnings of the transition to the Middle Ages not later than the 
fourth century, and brought in many considerations in support of this view— 
among them the establishment of the Germanic kingdoms in the western prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire, which was judged to be a truly fundamental change. 
Archibald R. Lewis (South Carolina), in commenting on Mr. Bark’s paper, held 
that the main weakness of Pirenne’s thesis lies in his having mistakenly ascribed 
the radical changes of the eighth century to a sea blockade by the Moslems. 
From 718 to about 827, naval control of the Mediterranean was held by Byzan- 
tium, which deliberately withheld trade from ports where the Carolingians were 
dominant, so that, when the western Moslems broke Byzantium’s naval hold, their 
commercial policy with respect to the Franks essentially continued the Byzantine. 
Floyd S. Lear (Rice Institute) then delivered a paper on “The Public Law of the 
Visigoths,” which he found to be undeniably permeated with the atmosphere of 
the Roman Law, but yet to reveal the presence of Germanic ideas in its pro- 
visions relating to offenses against the state. He pointed out that the deferential 
allegiance of imperial Rome is replaced by contractual allegiance, and that the 
crime of treason, including high treason, is characterized as infidelitas—ic., 
broken faith. The facts, in Mr. Lear’s judgment, tended to re-direct attention to 
the Germanic contribution in the foundations of medieval civilization. Father 
A. K. Ziegler (Catholic University), in his comments, suggested, among other 
things; a study of early uses of the word fidelitas to ascertain when it began to be 
employed in the technical sense it has in the Visigothic Code, In an animated dis- 
cussion from the floor, Oscar Halecki (Fordham) contended that Pirenne’s main 
point will preserve its essential worth; Pirenne’s intention was to bring into focus 
the difference between the ancient world as a Mediterranean community and the 
medieval world as the European community. Gerhart Ladner (Notre Dame) 
noted that Mr. Bark’s view finds support in the recent conclusions of Henri Focil- 
` lon concerning the un-Roman character of Merovingian art, but he believed the 
impact of Islam contributed greatly toward making Europe conscious of its unity. 
Professor Ganshof, a former pupil of Pirenne, agreed with Mr. Bark in thinking 
that Pirenne had vastly exaggerated the role of the Islamic invasion; he stated 
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that he had made known this opinion to his master, and he brought forward 
several pertinent considerations, additional to those urged by Mr. Bark. 

Gray C. Boyce of Northwestern presided at the session on the later Middle 
Ages, at which two papers were read, one by Josiah Cox Russell of the University 
of New Mexico, and one by Robert S. Hoyt of the University of Iowa. Mr, Rus- 
sell's paper (read in his absence by J. R. Strayer of Princeton) dealt with “Some 
Research Possibilities in Medieval Spanish History.” He suggested fruitful topics 
of investigation—monastic activities, intellectual history and especially the de- 
velopment of Spanish cathedral schools and universities, urban developments, the 
Reconquest as a phase of Christian colonization and crusading, and the possible 
role of the “short dark folk” as a pastoral group in the Iberian peninsula. Robert 
S. Smith of Duke, as friendly critic, suggested further topics for research, in- 
cluding epidemics, public health administration; the grain trade, slave trade, 
money, finance and taxation. Mr. Hoyt, in a paper on “Royal Policy and the 
Growth of the Realm in Medieval England,” supported the thesis that the mon- 
archy, by conscious and deliberate acts, had a definite and long-range end in view 
from the twelfth century on. Margaret Hastings, of the New Jersey College for 
Women, agreeing with the speaker’s general position, suggested further attention 
to the growth of royal justice, where she believed that the connection between 
what men thought and what they did could be most clearly traced. 

A paper by Jack H. Hexter of Queen’s College, on “The Myth of the Middle 
Classes in Tudor England,” provided a lively and mildly disputatious session on 
the early modern period. Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, and authority on the Elizabethan middle class, was in the chair. Mr. 
Hexter contended that the concept of the middle class, for Tudor England, was 
so vague and so subject to fluctuating meanings, from a narrow sense embracing 
only merchants to a broad sense embracing almost the whole population, as to 
be almost useless in the analysis of the period, and he questioned whether it is 
very illuminating to say that the Tudor monarchy was built up with middle- 
class support. Four others then discussed Mr. Hexter’s thesis with respect to four 
other “new monarchies” of the sixteenth century: Garrett Mattingly of Colum- 
bia for Spain, Myron P. Gilmore of Harvard for France, Raymond de Roover 
of Wells College for Burgundy, and John J. Murray of Indiana for the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Interesting variants among the several monarchies were 
observed. 

The early modern age was treated also in a session on “The Working of the 
Old Diplomacy.” Allan Evans of the State Department presided. John B. Wolf 
of Minnesota spoke on “War and Diplomacy and the Rise of the Great Powers, 
1683-1721.” He thought that in tracing the rise of the modern state too much 
attention had been paid to legal aspects, as in the treaties of Westphalia, or to 
constitutional changes, as in the Glorious Revolution; he pointed out the im- 
portance of systematic bureaucracy and of a permanent military force based upon 
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increasing economic power, and suggested as a critical date the war of the League 
of Augsburg, in which the impact of French power, the first to be based upon 
these forces, impelled other states to adopt-similar aspects of modernity in self- 
defense. Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr entitled her paper “A Whig Diplomat 
Reports”; she analyzed Robert Molesworth’s relation of his mission to Denmark 
to show, not only his stimulating personal crotchets but also the observations of a 
disapproving Whig upon the new French style of the Danish constitution. The 
extent of his reading public suggests that Molesworth’s ideas may have had in- 
fluence in various fields upon which he touched, notably in education. Arthur 
Wilson of Dartmouth spoke on “Changing Concepts in the Diplomacy of the 
Ancien Régime.” During the eighteenth century, as the influence of religious 
differences progressively declined, diplomatists, in estimating the capabilities of 
other nations, dwelt increasingly on considerations of power and economics. The 
concept of natural frontiers was less influential in France than is sometimes 
thought; the French, while tending to neglect naval power and the influence of 
new military developments, showed a new-found appreciation of other factors 
such as international public opinion. f 

Three meetings (within the general category of those dealing neither with 
the United States nor with the Revolution of 1848) took up problems faced by 
historians as teachers. A joint session with the National Council of the Social 
Studies was presided over by Mr. Lewis Paul Todd, editor of Social Education. 
There were two papers, by Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia, and 
by Robert E. Keohane of the college of the University of Chicago. Mr. Hunt, 
speaking on “History and the Other Social Studies in the Program of General 
Education,” defined general education as an education intended neither for 
specialists nor for an elite. In the social studies its primary aim is to make the 
social world intelligible to an unselected student body at the secondary or college 
level. This aim, he felt, was not to be achieved through any one curriculum pat- 
tern, but depended on teachers and instructional resources, on the use made of 
sample national histories, or of narrative and descriptive detail to give color and 
action, and on the presentation of historical and social-science methods as skills 
to be learned by students whatever content might be selected. Mr. Keohane, pre- 
senting “The Great Debate on the Source Method,” drew on his own experi- 
ence in using historical sources in classes at Chicago, and traced the arguments 
pro and con on the source method since the 1890's. If sources are employed only 
as illustrative materials, he said, they tend to drop out of use; they should be used 
as raw material with which the student learns to think critically and draw con- 
clusions, An active discussion followed. 

There was also a meeting devoted exclusively to the college freshman course 
in history. R. F. Arragon of Reed College presided and summarized; papers were 
read by George Mosse of the University of lowa and Dwight C. Miner of Colum- 
bia, each on the introductory course given at his own institution. The aim of the 
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“History of Western Civilization” at Iowa, as described by Mr. Mosse, is to 
acquaint students with the basic data of modern history chiefly through narrative 
provided by lecture and textbook, reviewed in weekly section meetings and sup- 
plemented by brief illustrations from primary materials. That of the Columbia 
contemporary civilization course, as described by Mr. Miner, is to examine the 
development of modern institutions and ideas chiefly through the study in con- 
ference groups of selected documents and other writings, with a minimum of 
textbook continuity. Some American history is included with European at Iowa, 
but at Columbia American materials are reserved for a sophomore course. His- 
torians alone (the professor in charge and graduate assistants) handle the Iowa 
course, whereas at Columbia teachers of various ranks from various departments 
collaborate. The Iowa methods reflect emphasis upon the learning of facts as a 
necessary preliminary to the drawing of inferences; the Columbia course looks 
to the encouragement of historical thinking by interpreting historical materials 
and situations. Hence the one is concerned with chronological coverage, the other 
is more selective, though not so intensively as to prevent the recognition of con- 
tinuities. Other ways of focusing attention upon specific matters were referred to 
briefly in discussion—problems, as at Yale; cities as foci of civilization, as at 
Pennsylvania; literature joined to political, philosophical, and other writings and 
documents, as in the humanities course at Reed. It was noted that such courses 
might have to yield to the narrative course in suitability for large state univer- 
sities, but this, as well as other issues, was not resolved in the brief time for 
discussion. 

A joint meeting with the American Military Institute addressed itself to the 
problem of “The Study of Military History in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” Douglas S. Freeman presided, and papers were read by James Phinney 
Baxter of Williams, Robert G. Albion of Princeton, and Theodore Ropp of Duke. 
President Baxter, noting that the college president is forced by budgetary pres- 
sure to decide which things are more important than others, argued that the 
teaching of military history is one of the more important, war having molded 
American life quite as much as the frontier; we must today especially, with the 
destruction of the overseas balance of power on which we formerly relied, give 
students a firm understanding of the effects of war upon general history, and we 
should expect the effects of war—economic, political, cultural—to receive atten- 
tion from all departments of instruction. Mr. Albion reviewed his own experience 
in teaching military history to ROTC. students, and noted with satisfaction the 
progress of advanced research in military problems, as at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. Mr. Ropp turned more especially to introductory courses in mili- 
tary history, which he urged should be offered as widely as possible, war being a 
vital subject for all social science. What is most needed practically, he said, is 
bibliographical guidance and a list of basic works for the average college library. 

Two other sessions on matters of teaching, one dealing with programs in 
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American civilization, and one with the teaching of state history, are noted in the 
immediately following section, 


M 


Fifteen meetings in one way or another took up American history. Four of 
these touched also upon facets of the Revolution of 1848—a meeting on the Ger- 
man “forty-eighters” in the United States, a paper in another meeting on the 
Jewish “forty-eighters,” a third meeting on the contrasting views of John C. Cal- 
houn and Horace Greeley toward the 1848 revolution in Europe, and at a fourth 
meeting a paper on American isolationism in connection with 1848. These are 
grouped with the other materials on 1848 below. 

Of widest interest to those present, and certainly one of the high points of the 
three days’ activity, was a session on “Fifty Years of American Foreign Policy” 
which filled the Ball Room with a large and deeply attentive audience. Walter 
Lippmann was in the chair. Edward Mead Earle of the Institute for Advanced 
Study spoke on “Our Stake in Europe,” followed by Owen Lattimore of Johns 
Hopkins on “The United States and Asia.” Mr. Earle observed that although the 
United States was admitted to the circle of the Great Powers at the end of the 
Spanish-American. War, this was only the confirmation of a situation which had 
gradually developed throughout the nineteenth century. He noted that it meant 
no change in the presumptions of American foreign policy to be interventionist 
in the Americas and the Far East, while remaining isolationist with respect to 
Europe. He characterized this as a dangerous paradox, since Far Eastern develop- 
ments depended on the European power constellation., Only with the end of the 
Second World War, he said, have the people of the United States realized that 
they are “an integral part of Western European civilization and have a vital in- 
terest in its survival.” He charged historians with part of the responsibility for 
the tardy realization of their true position by the American people. Historians, he 
thought, have discussed American foreign policy too much from a “legalistic 
rather than broadly political” point of view. They have concentrated on the rights 
and wrongs of Wilson’s concept of neutrality, instead of criticizing him for his 
intermittent awareness of the challenge which the rise of Germany represented 
to American security. From an antipathy to British imperialism, they failed to 
appreciate the other important change in the power constellation of the last fifty 
years, namely the decline of British power with its implications for the position 
of the United States. Mr. Lattimore discussed the changing conditions within 
which American foreign policy worked in the Far East, particularly in China. 
The general line of development, he held, was that the Far East from being 
“under control” had got “out of control,” and he characterized the various stages 
by which this development took place. The most important steps were the Open 
Door policy, which, in order to prevent annexation of Chinese territory by Russia, 
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initiated the process; the Chinese Revolution, which was strong enough to carry 
out internal reforms, but not strong enough to exclude foreigners; the Russian 
Revolution, which brought to Asia the realization of the existence of a quarrel 
among the Great Powers and the possibility of its exploitation; and finally Japan’s 
aggression, which proved that one Far Eastern power had got “out of control.” 
Mr. Lattimore emphasized that most of the present conflicts in the Far East 
derive from the fact that the other powers realize only slowly and incompletely 
that the time of outside control for Asia has passed. Mr. Lippmann, in his con- 
cluding words, expressed his full agreement with the two speakers, but em- 
phasized the dangers of a vague and unselected universalism, believing it neces- 
sary to decide where the vital interests of the United States end. 

The American Revolution formed the subject for a session under that title, 
presided over by Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton, past president of the 
Association, and featuring a single paper by Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh, who, 
drawing on the monumental work of which he is the author, spoke on “The 
American Revolution as an Aftermath of the Great War for the Empire, 1754- 
63.” Mr. Gipson contended that the so-called French and Indian War should be 
termed the Great War, since it was fought for the mastery of a continent and 
determined the fact that the controlling civilization should be English and not 
French. He thought also that the overthrow of French power in America was 
a determining factor in bringing on the Revolution, since so long as the colon- 
ists faced the threat of French domination they could have no thought of re- 
nouncing the protection of the British navy and British armies. Mr. Gipson 
emphasized the imperial approach to the causes of the Revolution rather than the 
economic approach or the constitutional approach, dwelling upon the necessity 
which confronted the ministry of organizing the vast empire and upon the heavy 
financial burdens which the Great War had entailed and the justice of calling 
upon the colonies to help. Referring to the famous Parson's Cause in Virginia, he 
thought that Patrick Henry’s pleas were illogical and that a great injustice had 
been done the clergy. The discussion was led by Professor J. Bartlett Brebner, 
of Columbia University, and Professor A. L, Burt, of the University of Minnesota. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, whose dinner has been men- 
tioned, met in a joint session with the A.H.A. on Tuesday afternoon. George E. | 
Mowry of the University of Iowa examined “The California Progressive and his 
Rationale: A Study in Middle Class Politics,” and Walter Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago presented “Some Vexing Problems in Writing Contemporary 
History.” Mr. Mowry assembled biographical data on forty-seven of the less than 
one hundred progressive organizers (before roro only) to demonstrate that the 
average progressive belonged to an old American middle-class group. He found 
these men stirred to action by a rising group consciousness produced by a medley 
of social, psychological, and economic reasons, and directed equally against or- 
ganized capital and organized labor, An inquiry into the positive mental orienta- 
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products; Professor Cummings demonstrated that the embryonic Department of 
Agriculture before and during the period 1861-1865 recognized the integral 
connection between farm welfare and foreign relations and showed that informa- 
tion on agricultural practices at home and abroad was actively collected and 
distributed at the time by official agencies of the United States government; Pro- 
fessor Packard discussed French restrictions on importations of inadequately in- 
spected American pork, emphasizing efforts of Whitelaw Reid, American minister 
in Paris from 1889 to 1892, to lift the embargo; and Professor Beyer presented 
a historical sketch (particularly since 1918) of the system by which Colombian 
coffee has been marketed, the sources of credit, specialization, the consignment 
system in New York, and the success with which Colombian coffee interests have 
competed with foreign investors. An open discussion followed the papers, 

The American Catholic Historical Association, in its joint session with the 
A.H.A., dealt with the general topic of “The American Churches and the Social 
Movements of the Late Nineteenth Century.” Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University 
presided. The Protestant aspect of the topic was presented by C. Howard Hop- 
kins, who discussed “Protestant Theories of Social Reform in the Late Nineteenth 
Century.” The Catholic side of the story was set forth by Aaron I. Abell of the 
University of Notre Dame, who spoke on “Ideological Aspects of Catholic Social 
Reform in the Later Nineteenth Century.” Merle Curti of Wisconsin and the 
Reverend Henry J. Browne of Catholic University led the discussion. The meet- 
ing was well attended. Í 

The American Society of Church History, in its joint meeting, provided a 
mixed offering, one paper (noted below) on the Revolution of 1848, and one on 
“The Transcendental Movement in American Religious Thought,” by H. Shelton 
Smith of Duke University. Winthrop S. Hudson of the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School acted as chairman. Mr. Smith re-examined the thought of Theodore 
Parker. He took issue with recent tendencies to deny or minimize Parker's rela- 
tionship to New England transcendentalism; and from a restudy of primary 
materials, and reconsideration of Parker’s “primal intuitions” (of God, moral 
law, and immortality), with due regard for the empirical element in his thinking, 
concluded that Parker may still be placed “within the movement of New England 
transcendentalism.” f ; 

Two meetings may be grouped together as bearing upon the problems of 
historians in the handling of archival or other original and unpublished matter, 
The Society of American Archivists held a luncheon conference at which Louis 
C. Hunter, of the American University, delivered an address on “The Neglect 
of Historians to Use the National Archives,” a form of neglect particularly un- 
fortunate in view of the rich resources therein contained. A large afternoon meet- 
ing, entitled “Problems of Collaborative Historical Work,” undertook to survey 
the problems of the historian who deals with materials of archival type which 
are not in public archives but in the private and confidential possession of per- 
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sons or institutions, with which the historian must establish a modus vivendi or 
“collaboration.” 

At this meeting, presided over by Dean Kayser, the local arrangements chair- 
man, three papers were presented, each on a different type of project. Raymond 
J. Sontag of the Department of State discussed “The Tripartite Undertaking to 
Publish German Foreign Office Documents.” He explained that these documents, 
amounting to hundreds of tons, had come into Allied hands by planning and by 
accident; the Germans had begun to disperse them in 1943, and to forestall cap- 
ture had issued orders for their systematic destruction, which fortunately were 
but partially carried out. Consequently, Mr. Sontag reported, the record for the 
period 1867-1920 seems generally intact; for 1920-1936 there are a few holes, not 
especially vital; after 1936, there are troublesome gaps. For this last period, al- 
though, for example, records of Anglo-German negotiations in 1938-1939 have 
disappeared, the main outline to 1939 can be reconstructed through the use of 
copies. The period 1939-1943 is a partly finished picture, sketchily done. After 
1943, the material is very fragmentary. Two volumes are scheduled for publica- 
tion in March, with over 2,000 pages, reaching to Munich. While these and 
succeeding volumes are under official sponsorship there is full editorial freedom 
with no official supervision other than that of the editor. McGeorge Bundy, in a 
paper entitled “The Memoirs of a Public Man—Henry L. Stimson,” discussed 
his collaboration with Mr. Stimson in the writing of that statesman’s account of 
his years of public service. The method was for Mr. Stimson to do as much as 
possible, including the making of all basic decisions. Topics would then be dis- 
cussed with Mr. Bundy in the light of the background with which he had already 
briefed himself. Each segment was checked by Colonel Stimson. The subject, 
who was one of the authors, had full liberty to tell the truth as he saw it. While 
military security was in mind, it involved no problems. Mr. Stimson would em- 
barrass no one still in office, violate no obligation of loyalty and deal with friends 
only with much reticence. While eventually all the papers will be available, that 
eventuality will hardly lead to the revision which might be expected. The final 
paper of the session, by Ralph W. Hidy of the Business History Foundation, was 
a practical approach to “Problems in the Collaborative Writing of Recent Busi- 
ness History.” Among the problems he discussed were the need of comprehensive 
analysis, the availability of records, the methods of finance for historical studies, 
and the protection of the author, particularly in the form of written assurance 
that when the history was written it would be published. Commenting on the 
papers with a disarming lightness of touch, Henry F. Pringle pointed out that 
the problem under discussion was definitely not that of ghost-writing. He in- 
dicated as worthy of emulation, in dealing with our own State Department papers, 
the objectivity of the Department in the handling of the captured documents in 
the German Foreign Office and the speed with which this publication was pro- 
ceeding. 
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Two sessions within the general area of American history addressed them- 
selves to questions of teaching. “The Teaching of State History in Colleges and 
Universities” was the subject of a joint session of the A.H.A. and the American 
Association for State and Local History. Winfield Scott Downs of the Lewis His- 
torical Publishing Company was in the chair, and three papers were delivered. 
John A. Munroe, in a talk on “States’ Rites,” explained the course at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, observed that the lack of suitable text materials increases the re- 
sponsibility of the lecturer, and felt that the course had produced a beneficial 
interest in Delaware history both on and off the campus. Whitfield J. Bell, jr., of 
Dickinson College, discussing “Problems and Promise of a Course in State His- 
tory,” found the most significant question to be whether state history was na- 
tional history exemplified, or had a meaning of its own. Through it, he thought, 
students obtained not only a better understanding of national history but an 
awareness of their own place in the historical stream. Richard P. McCormick of 
Rutgers, speaking on “Unique Elements in State History,” held that attention 
should fall on matters that have been the primary concern of the state, so that 
state history might have a distinctive character and the personality of the state 
be displayed. 

A full session was given to a review of “Programs in American Civilization.” 
The Librarian of Congress, Mr. Luther H. Evans, presided. Richard H. Shry- 
ock of the University of Pennsylvania, in a paper on “Nature and Objectives of 
the American Civilization Program,” traced the development of the collegiate 
course in American civilization from its origin more than a decade ago to the 
present incorporation of complete undergraduate and graduate sequences in the 
field into the curricula of sixty-four colleges and universities. Dr. Shryock char- 
acterized the development as meeting an obvious need for courses integrating the 
study of the many facets of American life and cutting across the former limiting 
bounds of subject and departmental interests. Alice Felt Tyler read a paper on 
“Curricula and Courses in American Civilization,” prepared by Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell, her associate in the establishment of the American civilization program 
at the University of Minnesota. The paper offered a wealth of statistical and 
substantive detail in a review of the findings of a recent survey of courses offered 
in American civilization. In the ensuing discussion the value of the new courses 
was evident in commendatory remarks from many quarters. Several words of 
caution were introduced as well. The critical need was emphasized for relating 
the growth of the United States to the participation of this country in a vigorously 
international postwar world, and thereby effecting an external orientation for all 
such courses. It was thought by some that while the new programs were avoiding 
traditional subject specialization, there was danger that they might produce a 
new pattern of formalism in the study of the culture of one geographic area 
to the exclusion of the study of other cultures and particular subject fields. 
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There remain to consider the sessions on the Revolution of 1848. These con- 
stituted the distinctive feature of the year's program. Forty-one persons, not 
counting “commentators,” read papers. It is probably safe to say that never have 
so many historians in America given so much thought to the Revolution of 1848 
as during the past year, for 1848 has never been a common subject of research 
in this country, and many of those who spoke on it in Washington were approach- 
ing it in this way for the first time. Yet there appears to have been no feeling that 
the efforts were misspent. It seems to be agreed that the Revolution of 1848 had 
been historically somewhat neglected, in that a better understanding of what 
really happened in the mid-nineteenth century agitations might have better pre- 
pared us to comprehend the drift of our own times. Possibly the centennial papers 
will turn some scholars to a lasting and productive interest in 1848; if so, they 
will have served more than a ritualistic or merely commemorative purpose. 

It should be said too that none of the speakers was free to choose his own 
subject. Only by central planning could so many papers be arranged without an 
intolerable degree of confusion, duplication or omission. The planning fell to the 
program committee, faute de mieux; and the committee, as best it could, invented 
topics for sessions and papers, on which it then invited colleagues throughout 
the country to do the work. The response was gratifying indeed; and thanks are 
hereby rendered to all who consented to take part under such conditions. As for 
its central plan, the committee determined to avoid a nation-by-nation approach to 
the 1848 revolutions, and to attempt a synoptic view along topical lines, the topics 
being chosen in the light of modern preoccupations, on the principle that his- 
tory is contemporary thought about the past. 

The session of most general scope, and serving as a kind of introduction, was 
entitled “1848 as a Focal Point in Modern History.” Carlton J. H. Hayes being 
prevented by reasons of health from acting as chairman, Louis R. Gottschalk pre- 
sided in his stead. Hans Kohn of Smith College addressed a sizable audience on 
“The Contemporaneity of 1848.” In the events of 1848 he saw the beginning 
of a century dominated by the impact of the two new mass forces, socialism and 
nationalism, which, transported from Western to Central and Eastern Europe, 
were there so modified as to emphasize aggressive exclusiveness rather than 
humanitarianism, and collectivity rather than the individual. The new spirit 
manifested itself in the mass-supported authoritarianism of Napoleon III, the 
class war proposed by Marx, the pan-Germanism of the liberals at Frankfurt, and 
the nationalism of Slavs, Magyars, Rumanians, and Italians. Wherever na- 
tionalism and liberalism have conflicted, nationalism has prevailed, with increas- 
ing insistence (except in the English-speaking countries) on group independence 
and power rather than on individual liberty, particularly in the last twenty years. 
The century before 1848, Mr. Kohn declared, had aspired to a world of democ- 
racy and peace, but what began to emerge in 1848 was a world of conflict and 
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violence. The year 1848 was thus really a turning point, but not in the direction 
hoped for by the 1848ers. Thad W. Riker of the University of Texas followed 
with “Some Reflections on the Quest for Democracy since 1848,” Pointing out 
that this quest had begun long before 1848, Professor Riker indicated that the 
mid-century upheaval promoted class consciousness among a huge and scattered 
proletariat. The spread of written constitutions, a greater articulation of public 
opinion, wider popular education, a more liberal franchise, the growing political 
importance of labor and modifications of the laissez-faire state have since 1848 
effected a steady trend toward political and social democracy. In the way of this 
trend have stood national temperaments, regionalism, class interests, the force 
of traditions (with emphasis upon the role of the Catholic Church in Europe), 
and popular apathy, susceptibility, and ignorance. Fascism (and perhaps com- 
munism too), Professor Riker concluded, arose in Europe because believers in 
democracy, taking it too much for granted or being willfully disloyal to it, left 
a sort of vacuum. 

Wide also in its scope was the session on “1848 as a Social Movement,” at 
which J. Salwyn Schapiro presided, and for which three papers were planned. 
The sudden death of Frances E. Gillespie of Chicago, who had undertaken to 
prepare a paper on social disturbances in England in the 1840's, left a vacancy 
in the program, as in the circle of her friends. Henry Roberts of Columbia ad- 
dressed himself to the question, “How Revolutionary was the Agrarian Move- 
ment in Central and Eastern Europe?” He pointed out that the peasant uprising 
was most important in the Habsburg dominions, where the peasants revolted 
against surviving feudal dues and services, and actual serfdom in Hungary. Since 
the uprising threatened the whole social order, under conditions of an agrarian 
economy, the government hastened to concede the peasant demands; after which 
the uprising subsided, having no integration with the revolutionary movement 
in the cities. Donald C. McKay of Harvard raised the question, “How Socialist 
Were the June Days in France?” He considered the uprising of the Paris workers 
to be a reaction against the severe depression of 1846-47; they were not Marxist, 
nor led by prominent French socialists of the day, nor followers of a definite pro- 
gram; but they were socialist in their views on remaking the social order. Their 
repression doomed the Second Republic, and created a bitter class feeling between 
proletariat and bourgeoisie. Sherman Kent confirmed these views in leading the 
discussion. 

More definitely on revolutionary socialism was the session called “1848 and the 
Origins of Marxism: The Communist Manifesto,” a symposium at which Herbert 
Heaton of Minnesota presided. In his own words, “it was inevitable that the 
‘specter’ said to be ‘haunting Europe’ in 1848 should claim a session, for to ignore 
it would have been playing Hamlet without the ghost.” Samuel Bernstein, of 
Science and Society, traced the transition from utopianism to Marxism. He showed 
that there was nothing revolutionary about manifesto-writing; that countless 
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similar calls to arms or utopia had appeared during the preceding decades; and 
that these contained abundant denunciations of bourgeois society as well as 
descriptions of class struggles. The important originality of Marx and Engels was 
their elevation of the class struggle to the dignity of a law of social change and 
the part they assigned to the proletariat because of their materialistic conception 
of history. Herbert Marcuse took over at this point with a close analysis of “The 
New Theory of History in the Communist Manifesto,’ and explained why this 
theory led, not to the direct transition from capitalism to communism, but to 
two phases—capitalism to socialism, and then from socialism, with its emphasis 
on productivity, discipline, and regimentation of labor, to communism, with its 
promise of a society free from domination, repression, or hard work. His con- 
clusion was that socialist countries are still only in the early stages of the first 
phase. Melvin M. Knight of California put the Manifesto in its historical setting. 
Potato famines and bursting railroad booms created acute misery in 1846-48. 
Hence the superb piece of propaganda was born in a time of dire distress. Pros- 
perity almost immediately consigned it to oblivion; but it reappeared whenever 
disorder, uncertainty, misery, and ignorance returned to plague the economy. 

It was perhaps equally inevitable, in 1948, that a session should also deal with 
“1848 and the Origins of National Totalitarianism.” At this session F. L, Nuss- 
baum of Wyoming was in the chair. Ralph H. Bowen of Columbia, under the 
heading of “Authoritarian Ideas in Germany,” selected the views and career of 
the liberal F. C. Dahlmann for analysis, especially in connection with the Frank- 
fort assembly. It emerged from the paper that the doctrine of Dahlmann and 
the German liberals differed from the libertarianism of the West. In Dahlmann's 
writings and in the expressions of his party, which was dominant in the assembly, 
popular controls and any form of democratic constitutionalism were regarded as 
something to be avoided. The liberalism of the Germans consisted rather in an 
exaltation of the state. The liberals were so deeply committed to the cause of 
authority that they could hardly have failed by their action to assure the triumph 
of the counter-revolution. Franklin D. Palm of California spoke on “Napoleon 
III: Architect of an Authoritarian Utopia.” He described the integrating function 
which Napoleon III as candidate, president, and emperor, performed among the 
diverse and conflicting elements of French society. These apparently incompatible 
elements were brought together in support of the empire by a skillfully calculated 
assortment of promises, not wholly unrealized, to meet the desires of conserva- 
tives and radicals, financiers, industrialists, and labor. The discussion, led by 
David C. Pinkney of the University of Missouri and O. H. Wedel of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, was concerned largely with the relation of the imperial pro- 
gram to the developing socialist thought of the time. 

Kindred questions occupied another session, “1848: Liberalism and National 
Unity.” Kent Roberts Greenfield of the Department of the Army presided; A. W. 
Salomone of New York University and Walter L. Dorn of Ohio State read the 
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papers, which dealt respectively with Italy and Germany. Both gave the center 
of the stage to the Liberal crisis in 1848 and independently reached broadly similar 
conclusions. The development between 1815 and 1848 in the middle class of each 
nation of a desire for constitutional-parliamentary government and national union 
was the great new fact in the situation. In both cases the thought of the class that 
took the initiative in the revolutionary movement contained unresolved contradic- 
tions; in each case the critical factor in its failure was found to be its unreadiness 
to face the danger on the left, its fear of “the populace,” in whom the logic of its 
philosophy and its political and national ambitions required it to seek the power 
necessary to overcome the forces of reaction. In Italy the rock on which the 
Liberals split was the power of the papacy, over which they were initially tided 
by the myth of Pius IX; in Germany it was the power of the princes, particularly 
of the Prussian monarchy, by whose pledges they let themselves be too easily 
deceived. Professor Salomone dwelt on the inner contradictions of Italian Liberal 
thought, reconsidering this and the behavior of the Italian Liberals during the 
revolution in the light of recent studies of the Risorgimento. Professor Dorn 
emphasized a point implicit in Professor Salomone’s review, namely, that the 
anxieties of the Liberals over a social democratic revolution were greatly ex- 
aggerated. He concluded that if the drive of the German Liberals for political 
power had been determined and bold, their program would have succeeded, in 
spite of the danger of foreign war, thus challenging the thesis that success would 
have produced an attack by Russia, France, and Great Britain. The discussion of 
Professor Salomone’s paper was led by Dr. George T. Romani of Northwestern 
University; that of Professor Dorn’s by Dr. Dietrich Gerhard of Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

Three sessions touched on the interplay between religion and the socio-political 
movements of 1848. One of the two papers presented at the joint session with the 
American Society of Church History was entitled “The Church and the Revolu- 
tion of 1848.” Its author was James Hastings Nichols of the Federated Theological 
Schools, the University of Chicago. In 1848, said Mr. Nichols, liberalism, national- 
ism, communism, and absolutism all had to come to terms with the Christian 
faith as the deepest and most universal sanction of political ethics in the West. 
The corruption of Continental liberalism and socialism to class and national im- 
perialisms at that crisis meant the repudiation of Christian elements of universalism 
and personal responsibility and marked an epoch in the disintegration of Chris- 
tendom. Calvinist societies, especially in the English-speaking world, had already 
largely Christianized liberalism and neither needed a revolution nor experienced 
its consequent reaction. Lutheranism, on the whole, fell into absolutism and social 
reaction, losing the liberals and labor to dogmatic atheism. In dominantly Roman 
Catholic countries the Lutheran experience was paralleled, but in several coun- 
tries where Roman Catholics were in a minority, 1848 saw the first significant 
emergence of ultramontane liberalism. Much subsequent history, he concluded, 
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has been fundamentally affected by the diverse adjustments of the ideologies of 
1848 to Christianity in various areas. 

“The Origins of Christian Socialism” was further explored by Gordon Grif- 
fiths of the University of California at a session on “1848 and the Catholic 
Church.” Geoffrey Bruun presided. Mr. Griffiths traced modern Christian 
Democracy as a political force to the papal encyclicals of the 1890’s and the 
éarlier social Catholicism of the 1830’s and 1840's. Summarizing the.ideas of 
Mazzini, Minghetti, and Ventura for Italy, and of Saint-Simon, Lamennais, 
and Ozanam for France, Mr. Griffiths observed that the 1848 revolution gave 
some French exponents of Christian Socialism (Melun, Lacordaire, Buchez) a 
chance to urge their program, which however was vitiated by the June Days and 
advent of Louis Napoleon, most Christian socialist leaders rallying to the Party 
of Order by 1849. The movement, he said, was destroyed by the coup d’état of 
1851, and for this reason has received inadequate attention. George A. Carbone 
of the University of Mississippi, as discussion leader, added further comments on 
Italy. Ross J. S. Hoffman of Fordham read the concluding paper on “The Whigs 
and the Liberal Pope.” He showed how the Whig cabinet narrowly missed the 
opportunity to strengthen Pius IX in his liberal moves in 1847. Parliament did 
pass an emasculated act to establish diplomatic representation at Rome, but it 
came too late; revolutionary republicanism and its suppression by military force 
changed British popular sentiment, making diplomatic relations with the restored 
papal government difficult, Mr. Hoffman emphasized, however, how British and 
papal diplomats have tended to work for the same ends in disturbed times—in 
1793, 1815, 1846-48, and from 1914 to 1920. Lillian Parker Wallace of Meredith 
College, as a commentator of great charm and insight, made a number of 
emendations which Mr. Hoffman willingly accepted. 

A significant session was devoted also to “1848 and the Jews.” With Jacob R. 
Marcus of Hebrew Union College in the chair, papers were read by Bertram W. 
Korn of Hebrew Union and by Salo Baron of Columbia. Mr. Korn talked on 
“The Jewish Forty-eighters in America,” of whom he gave data on twenty-six. 
He concluded that, among Jews at least, the idea of the forty-eighters as anti- 
religious “requires some revision,” since four of the twenty-six were rabbis. He 
concluded also that the twenty-six made their influence felt not as a Jewish group 
but as individuals; they included Abraham Jacobi, “the father of pediatrics in 
America”; Julius Bein, an outstanding lithographer and president for thirty-five 
years of the B’nai B’rith; August Bondi, who fought with John Brown in the 
Kansas border warfare; and General Fred Knefler, the highest ranking Jewish 
` officer in the Civil War. Professor Baron followed with a paper on the “Impact 
of 1848 on Jewish Emancipation.” Contrasting 1848 with 1789, he noted that in 
1848 the Jewish masses were themselves actively interested, participating for the 
first time as citizens of Europe; and that where the 1789 revolution had been 
mainly antireligious, in that of 1848 religionists and the civically disabled synthe- 
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sized their hopes, so that religion survived the ordeal of emancipation. He found 
a straight line from the nationality quarrels of 1848 to the concept of national 
minority rights in the 1919 Versailles Treaty, and held that by the time of World 
War II the concept of minority rights for Jews was scrapped and replaced by the 
acceptance of the Jewish State, which thus serves as a supplementary form of 
emancipation. Discussion was led by Oscar Handlin of Harvard and Robert F. 
Byrnes of Rutgers, the latter pointing out that the anti-Jewish reaction to the 
1848 emancipation was a strong anti-Semitic movement, which ultimately found 
its crassest expression in the genocide of the twentieth century. 

One session was occupied with “1848 and the Arts,” in view of the strong 
mutual influences between social events and imaginative and creative work. The 
chairman was Gilbert Chinard of Princeton; the speakers were W. P, Friederich, 
professor of comparative literature at the University of North Carolina, and G. 
Haydn Huntley, professor of art at Northwestern; Jacques Barzun of Columbia 
acted as commentator, Mr. Friederich, speaking from encyclopedic knowledge 
on “The Literature of “Young Europe,’” sketched the currents of ideas among 
creative writers in many languages. Mr. Huntley, who entitled his paper “The 
Reform Movement in Art,” dealt mainly with painting; he spoke especially of 
Gustave Courbet and his political ideas. Through a series of misunderstandings 
Mr. Huntley was unable to show the slides which his paper had been planned 
to go with. The two papers were greatly appreciated by those who heard them. 

A number of sessions offered a regional if not national emphasis. Eastern 
Europe received considerable attention, with two papers on Russia, one on Pan- 
Slavism, one on the historico-nationalist revival in eastern Europe, and a whole 
session on the Austrian Empire, in addition to Mr. Roberts’ paper mentioned 
above. The United States came into the 1848 series with two full sessions and 
with halves of two others, of which one was Mr. Korn’s paper just noted. There 
was a paper on Great Britain, which with Mr. Hoffman’s helped to fill the gap 
left in the British picture by the death of Miss Gillespie. The joint session of the 
Economic History Association provided two papers on Italy, which filled out the 
treatment of Italy by Messrs. Griffiths, Hoffman, and Salomone. 

The two papers on Italy, at the economic history meeting, were by Howard M. 
Smyth of the Department of the Army and by Peter Warren of Washington, D. C. 
(The latter was unfortunately not included in the printed program.) Frederic C, 
Lane of Johns Hopkins presided. Mr. Smyth spoke on “Piedmont and Prussia: 
The Influence of the Campaigns of 1848-49 on the Constitutional Development 
of Italy.” He argued that Italian parliamentary development should not be 
ascribed to Cavour but to earlier events in Piedmont in 1848. The statuto of 
1848, he declared, was meant to be as conservative as the Prussian constitution 
of 1850; it provided for no responsibility of cabinet to parliament; but the gov- 
ernment’s mistakes and failures in the war with Austria in 1848-49 (in contrast 
to Prussia in 1866) allowed theories of parliamentary government to be pro- 
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claimed on which Cavour was able to build. Mr. Warren, discussing “The Guelf 
Program of Economic Reform,” set forth the program best represented by Pius IX 
in the Papal States, but found also in Tuscany and Naples. Ir was, he said, a 
program suited to a country of poor resources, with slight chance of capital 
formation, and desiring little assistance from foreign capital. It stood in contrast 
to the Piedmontese program, inspired by British ideas of free trade, education 
and material progress. It looked to land reclamation and very limited mechaniza- 
tion. It lasted thirteen years, being ended in 1861 by the impatience of the people. 
The path then followed by the united Italian kingdom, according to Mr. Warren, 
led to uneconomic industrialization, to imperialism, and to complete dependence 
on others. 

More should perhaps have been said of the Italians in the session on “1848 
and the Austrian Empire,” a kind of symposium presenting the position of the 
several nationalities under Habsburg rule. Time and space allowed only the Ger- 
mans, Magyars, Poles, Czechs, and South Slavs to be included. The chairman, 
Hajo Holborn of Yale, acted as leader and summarizer. He observed that the 
failure of reforms in the Danube countries during the last century was the result 
not merely of the national movements in the area but of the decline of Western 
solidarity as well. Robert A. Kann of Rutgers treated the attitude of the Austrian 
Germans during the revolution, and absolved them from responsibility for its 
failure. Mr. Aladar Szegedy-Maszák, former Hungarian minister to the United 
States, sketched the course of the Hungarian revolution of 1848-1849 and its 
defeat by Austrian and Russian armies. Edmund Silberner of Princeton charac- 
terized the attempts of the Austrian Poles to bring about the restoration of an 
independent Poland and included a brief statement on the nascent Ukrainian 
nationalism in Galicia. George Waskovich of Hunter College described the aims 
of the Czech revolution, which, he found, were for the preservation of the 
Habsburg Empire against Pan-Germanism and the separatism of the Magyars. 
John C. Adams of Dartmouth analyzed the absence of revolutionary movements 
in the South Slav regions. The movements of the Croats and Hungarian Serbs, 
which he singled out, were loyalist and hostile to the Hungarian revolution which 
had abrogated the historic rights of these provinces. In the discussion Professor 
Otakar Odlozilik, formerly of the Charles University, stressed the necessity for 
a closer study of the intellectual attitudes of the growing middle classes in order 
to gain an understanding of the common character of nationalism. Oscar Halecki 
stated among other points his observation that even nowadays some solid research 
was being produced behind the Iron Curtain. 

Eastern European affairs received a broad portrayal from S. Harrison Thomson 
of the University of Colorado, who delivered the address at the luncheon of the 
Modern European History Section of the Association. He entitled his remarks 
“Pan-Slavism and the Slavs, 1848~1948,” and traced the course of Pan-Slavism 
since before the first Slav congress, held at Prague in 1848. He explained the 
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changes which Pan-Slavism had gone through, observing how at the outset it had 
been nonpolitical, romantic, and cultural; how in 1848, when it became political, 
it was primarily Austroslav—anti-German and anti-Magyar—but by no means 
pro-Russian; and how after 1848, taken up by certain Russians, it emerged as a 
Pan-Russism, to which most non-Russian Slavs remained distinctly cool. He con- 
cluded, with intimations for the present and future, that the Slavic peoples had 
repeatedly, at critical moments, refused to let any all-embracing Pan-Slavism 
swallow up their individual identity in that of Russia. 

Russia joined with the United States as subject for a session under the some- 
what enigmatic title of “1848 and the Sense of Estrangement from Europe.” By 
estrangement was meant the feeling in each country, after the events of 1848 in 
Europe, that it had a special character or destiny of its own. Frederick Barghoorn 
of Yale spoke on “1848 and the Idea of a Special Path of Development for Rus- 
sia.” Discussing Herzen and Chernyshevski in particular, he showed how Russian 
revolutionaries, after the failure of the European movements of 1848, concluded 
that the West was played out, its liberalism a cruel fraud perpetrated on the 
workers, its socialism timid and stupid; and that the true future of revolution and 
of socialism lay in Russia, Brainerd Dyer of the University of California at Los 
Angeles examined “The Effect of the Failure of the European Revolutions of 
1848 upon Isolationism in the United States.” He observed that despite popular 
enthusiasm many statesmen—Clay, Sumner, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan—op- 
posed any abandonment of America’s policy of nonintervention. But others, such 
as Douglas and perhaps Seward, thought it unwise to trumpet abroad our inten- 
tion not to intervene when a more reserved attitude might help the cause of the 
liberals. Mr. Dyer concluded that the course of the 1848 movement had no sig- 
nificant effect upon isolation sentiment in America. 

Russia also entered the program in company with Great Britain, under the 
rubric of “1848: East and West.” Preston Slosson of the University of Michigan 
presided. Philip E. Mosely of Columbia, in a paper on “The Influence of Tsarist 
Russia on the Revolutions of 1848,” traced the attitude of Nicholas I. The tsar, 
he said, had planned his role in a new era of revolutions on the assumption of 
a renewed outsweep of revolutionary expansionism from France. When the 
Second Republic proved unwarlike, his main aim was to keep Germany disunited. 
To this end, to support the Habsburgs, he intervened to put down the Hungarian 
Republic. Finding it unnecessary to lead an antirevolutionary crusade, he con- 
centrated on upholding the balance of power in Central Europe. Goldwin Smith 
of Wayne University, speaking on “The British Attitude toward the Revolutions 
of 1848,” portrayed the sympathetic but sometimes aloof and condescending 
British view of the Continental disturbances. Events in France especially seemed 
to fit the British stereotypes of the political fickleness of Europeans and the 
superiority of English institutions; and sympathy was in any case abated by the 
felt needs for a balance of power and for Austria as a barrier to Russian aggression. 
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Cyril E. Black of Princeton, in the discussion, showed how Russia and Britain, 
despite ideological differences, both put first the need of peace, stability, and self- 
preservation in the confusion of 1848; and Jesse Clarkson of Brooklyn College 
pointed out how they co-operated in practice despite a difference of objectives 
which led to conflict soon after. The discussion fell on further questions on Russo- 
German relations, and on the effect of Chartism upon British foreign policy. 

The United States was appropriately represented by a session on “Some Forty- 
eighters in America,” presided over by Dean T. C. Blegen of Minnesota. The 
meeting was a kind of symposium on those of the forty-eighters who had the 
most advanced social views. Dean Carl Wittke of Western Reserve University led 
off with a paper on the American career of Wilhelm Weitling, tracing his activity 
as a radical organizer and journalist and promoter of “Communia” in Iowa. 
Arthur Bestor of the University of Illinois, to whom we are indebted for the use- 
ful word “communitarian,” presented Victor Considérant’s travels and activities 
in the United States. Alice Felt Tyler of Minnesota gave an engaging paper on 
William Pfaender and the founding of New Ulm in that state, and Bayrd Still 
of New York University dealt with Joseph Weydemeyer, the first and aboriginal 
American Marxist. Dean Wittke then drew the strands together. Mention has 
been made of Mr. Korn’s paper on the Jewish forty-eighters, read at another 
session. 

American attitudes toward the Revolution of 1848 in Europe were skillfully 
analyzed at a session called “1848: North and South in the United States.” Under 
the chairmanship of Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky, contrasting 
papers were read by Jeter A. Isely of Princeton and Charles M. Wiltse of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Isely spoke on Horace Greeley, Mr. Wiltse on John C. Calhoun; 
the chairman wisely observed that Calhoun represented only an extreme segment 
of Southern thought, while Greeley was unrepresentative of the Northern ma- 
jority. Mr. Isely presented Greeley as a socialist who wished to eliminate land 
monopoly and guarantee by state power the right to work. Revolutions abroad 
afforded him the opportunity to propagandize his radical convictions, but when 
reaction occurred he began to stress the self-determination of peoples, censuring 
British free trade as an ally of wage slavery and condemning Russia as the bulwark 
of absolutism, Calhoun, Mr. Wiltse pointed out, judged the European revolutions 
in terms of his conservative political philosophy which rejected the equality of 
men. Opposing a proletarian revolution which would obliterate class distinctions, 
and believing that stable government must rest not on an egalitarian base but on . 
some form of federalism, he saw hope for Germany but none for France. The 
papers were discussed by John Hope Franklin of Howard University and Charles 
S. Sydnor of Duke. Mr. Franklin observed that Greeley’s attitude toward the 
1848 revolutions should be evaluated in the light of his interests as an alert news- 
paperman and practical politician, who did not let his theoretical radicalism drive 
‘him from the conservative Whigs into the Free Soil party. Professor Sydnor re- 
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garded the conflicting views of Greeley and Calhoun as a chapter in the endless 
struggle between conservatives and liberals, noting that they interpreted the same 
set of events in Europe from the standpoint of clashing philosophies, “unswayed, 
apparently, by economic or other considerations.” 

Two sessions (and the last of the forty-five here recounted) dealt with history 
as such. One explored historical works written before the Revolution of 1848, in 
their connection with that event; the other took up histories written after the 
Revolution of 1848, and purporting to explain it. One, that is to say, was on 
history as a form of thought preparing the frame of mind of 1848. The other 
treated the historiography of the revolution. 

The former, “1848 and Historical Consciousness,’ was presided over by 
Friedrich Engel-Janosi of the Catholic University of America. There were three 
papers. Dorothy L. Thompson of Stanford University spoke on “History and 
the Birth of Nationalism in Eastern Europe.” She concentrated on Czech and 
Slovak historical work, showing how the trends flowing from German romanticism 
contributed to the Slav awakening. She described the attempts of Czech scholars 
to rebuild their national language, literature, and identity (not excluding certain 
pious frauds in the form of fabricated “early” documents), and concluded with 
a survey of the writings of Frantisek Palacky. Theodore H. von Laue, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, under the general theme of “Historismus and Politics 
in Germany,” analyzed the thought of Ranke, whose reputation for objectivity 
he subjected to reappraisal, He considered that Ranke's tendency to accept human 
affairs “as they come,” a kind of mistakenly scientific approach, diminished his 
power of judgment and led to a “corruption of timeless spiritual values by 
ephemeral political aims.” Leo Gershoy of New York University discussed “The 
Histories of the Great French Revolution and the French Revolution of 1848.” 
He concluded that the famous works of Lamartine, Blanc, and Michelet had no 
specific influence in precipitating revolution in 1848, and that none of the authors, 
for all their exalting the great Revolution, wished to see its more drastic scenes 
staged again, least of all with themselves as participants. He suggested, however, 
that memories of the great épopée might be mildly upsetting in preventing the 
French from feeling quite satisfied with any ensuing regime. The chairman con- 
cluded with comments on Italy, observing that in Italy the Middle Ages took the 
place of the great Revolution in France as a remembered time of liberty and 
independence. 

The session on “The Historiography of 1848” came on the final afternoon. 
It was, in a sense, the close of the centennial sessions, though it was of course not 
possible for the speakers, nor expected of them, to summarize the papers delivered 
during the preceding days. The session was presided over by Lawrence D. Steefel 
of the University of Minnesota, and attended by an overflow audience in which, 
since the subject was if anything a little technical, many connoisseurs of 1848 
were to be observed. The first paper was read by Leonard Krieger of Yale, who 
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gave an acute analysis of “Marx and Engels as Historians of 1848.” In studying 
the revolution in France, Mr. Krieger said, Marx was confronted with a situation 
in which economic development and social grouping were complicated by the 
continuing role of political traditions and institutions. To comprehend both sets 
of factors he accepted two levels of historical reality and utilized two correspond- 
ing methods: the level of actuality, which included the working of political in- 
stitutions and the specific course of social events, and could be grasped by the 
usual empirical methods of research; and the level of normative reality, which was 
given by the theory of the class struggle, and could be ascertained by means of the 
dialectic philosophy. In the Class Struggles in. France, the levels of empirical and 
absolute reality appear on a fairly equal footing; in the Eighteenth Brumaire, 
historical events are subordinated to the process of history as closed and deter- 
mined, Engels, in the Revolution and Counter-revolution, emphasized the role 
of the Frankfort assembly, “the parliament of an imaginary country,” and by 
omitting local political problems treated the German revolution as a unified 
process. It was in the treatment of revolutionary process, Mr. Krieger thought, 
that Marx and Engels were most successful as historians. But they created new 
instruments by which impersonal economic structure and anonymous masses 
were brought into the main stream of history, and by which the contemporary 
world was made a proper subject for historical treatment. 

Hans Rothfels of the University of Chicago raised the large question, “Is 
There a Revisionist Movement in the Historiography of 1848?” and answered it 
with qualified negative. Beyond a widening of perspective in social terms stimu- 
lated by the work of Marx and Engels, he found the basic reinterpretation of 
1848 to be crystallizing around or turning against the Marxian thesis, He detected 
three revisionist trends of sound historiographic significance. One has been ex- 
pressed especially in small-scale French writings, favorable to the extension of the 
social revolution. Historiographically speaking, this may be described as a shift 
from the determinist to the activist Marxian interpretation. A second trend, which 
can be observed in commemorative articles, stresses the liberal traditions of 1848 
as a safeguard against any sort of authoritarianism. A third trend which may be 
called revisidnist goes farther in rejecting the glorification of violence, dialectic or 
physical, which is implicit in the Marxian theory. It questions the notion that 
revolutions, especially those in distant countries, are progressive per se. Mr. Roth- 
fels intimated his own doubts on much that is said of 1848, and gave the impres- 
sion that there ought to be more revisionism than there has been. Discussion was 
led by R. John Rath of the University of Colorado and Kurt Schwerin of North- 
western, but was as usual cut short by time. 


The foregoing account, dry and bare as it is, does little justice to the meetings 
in Washington as they were experienced by those present, or to the efforts of 
some two hundred persons which made the program a living reality. The writer 
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begs the indulgence of those whose statements he may have inaccurately reported. 
It is a consolation for the shortcomings of such a summary to reflect that many 
who presented papers are taking steps to have them published. The scholarly 
journals for the next year or two will doubtless bear the impression of the late 
meetings. For the papers on 1848, plans are going forward to publish them in a 
book, under the editorship of Mr. Steefel; but it will be understood that not all the 
forty-one papers can be included in any volume of practicable size. A book on 
1848, if finally published, and though selective in content, will stand as a record 
of the centennial, and as a better one than this article can hope to be. 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER 


The Years Business, 1948 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING 
EDITOR FOR 1948 


In my report for 1946 I reported a membership of 4,227 and added, “A mem- 
bership of 5,000 is not an unreasonable goal to attain in the next few years.” 
Today, two years later, 1 am happy to report that a hope so tentatively expressed 
is more than realized by a membership on December 1 of 5,252. This is the result 
of a gain of nearly 500 members this year. This increase is due in part to what the 
central office did but more largely to the efforts and the co-operation of members 
of the Association in bringing the Review and Association to the attention of 

/their colleagues and their graduate students. This should be a continuing effort 
and I am asking members, whether in academic work or out of it, to keep up the 
good work. It should be extended to include the nonprofessional. It is my ex- 
perience that too many citizens think they have to be practicing historians engaged 
in research or teaching history to be eligible for membership, That is not at all 
the case. Our charter, granted by Congress in 1889, makes it clear that membership 
in the Association is open to every man or woman who is interested in American 
history or the study of history in America. The only gloss on that statement is a 
five-dollar bill per year or one hundred dollars for life membership. This is little 
‘enough for the return given and has been maintained in the face of rising prices 
while some of our sister societies have increased their membership fee by from 
one fourth to one third and their life membership even more, I may add that, as 
things now stand in the matter of prices and longevity tables for academic mem- 
bers, our life membership fee is a bargain-counter proposition that is due for a 
mark-up some day. As matters stand now, we do a little better than break even 
on the life memberships, which, however, give us the advantage of a stable core of 


1 Read at the business meeting of the Association, December 29, 1948. 
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members, less office work, and modest additions to our free permanent funds, 
where we are weak. 

Let me return a moment to the question of the possibilities of membership 
among the history-minded public. We have, and always have had, hundreds of 
these intelligent and interested citizens among our members. They are one of the 
largest groups in our present membership. Their numbers are capable of indefinite 
increase, and such members should be recruited if we are not to hand them and 
their interest in history to exploitation for less worthy ventures put forth in the 
name of history. Every one of you knows in his community a handful or a score 
of such intelligent citizens who have given expression or proof of their interest 
in history. If you will jot down and send in their names and addresses, an invita- 
tion to join will go to them in the name of the Council. Do this if you do nothing 
else for the Association this year. Your name will not be used although it would 
be helpful if you permitted it. 

As in the past, the circulation and the finances of the Review parallel the 
growth in membership. I explained last year the financial arrangements with the 
Macmillan Company which bring to the Association a considerable part of its free 
income. Those arrangements involve an annual subsidy and a division of profit. 
The latter will clearly not keep pace with the increase in membership because 
the publishers have been warned that the increased cost of paper would be reflected 
in the new contract with the printers. The volume for October, 1947, to July, 
1948—Volume LIII—contains 977 pages with the index, as against 884 pages in 
Volume LII. The considerable increase in pagination was due less to the articles 
than to the increased number of book reviews, 185 as against 156 in the preceding 
year and the publication in each issue of a document in order to clear up the 
backlog of this type of material. The Board of Editors has voted to discontinue 
the publication of documents after the present accepted material is published, 
The last appears in the January issue, 1949. We have added a new rubric, “Books 
Received.” The figures for articles received, accepted, and returned are practically 
identical with those of the preceding year, and their distribution by areas or 
periods is approximately the same. 

I am particularly pleased with the increase in the number of book reviews, 
partly because they and the list of “Books Received” indicate an increase in the 
publication of books in the historical field. Not all of the increase is pure gain, 
and it is the obligation of the Review to discriminate. It should do it as a guide 
for its professional readers and, even more, for the increasing number of non- 
professional readers. It is with this in mind that I sometimes review books which 
might just be listed if it were not for the fact that they are often those which will 

“ be ballyhooed as definitive to an unsuspecting public. It is the responsibility of the 
American Historical Review to throw the fear of Clio into the hearts of irrespon- 
sible authors and publishers. If, as a result, there are fewer carelessly written 
history books, we can hope there will be more carefully written ones. Sound history 
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is not a matter wholly of inspiration but largely of perspiration and, I may add, 
not wholly that. Behind every honest book is an honest man or woman, even 
though he may write lamentably lefthanded English. A fair reviewer should take 
notice of both if they are in conjunction, or perhaps it is more exact to say, in 
opposition, when the results are measured. Occasionally and perhaps increasingly, 
the Review takes notice of two types of books. The first is the highly specialized 
monograph or book that touches a small and equally specialized group of users. 
I feel that a learned journal with an international circulation has an obligation 
to both specialized writer and specialized reader. The other type is represented 
by books in adjacent fields, fields into which the historian may well expand his 
interest and his knowledge. History is at the center but does not set the bounds 
of what is being called, I hope without chauvinism, American civilization. It has 
become both an undergraduate and graduate major in colleges and universities. 
It has a sounder rationale, I hope, than the Americanization courses that flourished 
and faded after the First World War. In any case let us peek over the sagging 
fences that once were real barriers between history and the social sciences and 
humanities, most of which, as disciplines, are the children, legitimate or illegitimate, 
of history. Without spreading itself too thin, this Association, and the Review as 
its organ, must act on the thesis that within reason nothing is alien to a group 
that tries to understand mankind and his past. 

In turning to a summary of the committee reports I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing for the Association to the members of these committees a word of deep 
appreciation. As I have looked at the reports, I have realized in how many cases 
there was behind them a great amount of conscientious labor and time well ap- 

y plied in forwarding the interests of the Association and the administration of the 
” prizes and activities that constitute some of its major functions. 

Professor Bernadotte Schmitt, reporting in the absence of Dr. Waldo Leland 
for the Committee on Honorary Members, announces that the committee this 
year has no additional names to recommend. The general policy of the com- 
mittee approved by the Council is to hold this very selective list to about fifteen. 
At the beginning of last year there were sixteen and this year we have suffered 
a loss by death of two honorary members—Professor A. F. Pollard of England, 
and Professor George M. Wrong of Canada. 

The report of the Committee on the James Hazen Hyde Prize with Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes as chairman will be presented at the annual dinner when 
the winner of this prize of $1,000 is announced. 

A similar statement will cover the report of the Committee on the Herbert 
Baxter Adams Prize, inasmuch as the committee has come to a unanimous deci- 
sion in making an award. 

For want of competition, the Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize, 
with Professor Sherman Kent as chairman, makes no award this year. 

The John H. Dunning Prize will be announced at the dinner in accordance 
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with the report of the committee, headed by Professor Dan E. Clark of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

The Committee on the Watumull Prize circularized some 400 American 
publishers asking them to submit any books in the field of Indian history pub- 
lished by them during the three-year period, 1945-1947, inclusive. The result 
was a considerable garner of books and pamphlets, but the committee, which 
administers one of our richest prizes, felt that no book or manuscript quite met 
the standards that ought to be maintained and, therefore, recommends that no 
award be made. The committee, with the approval of the donors of the prize, 
recommends that the period to be covered by the award should be reduced from 
three years to two years. 

The award of the Beveridge Memorial Fellowship will be announced at the 
annual dinner. The competition has been satisfactory this year. Eleven manu- 
scripts were submitted, somewhat less than in previous years, but the quality was 
better. The committee established a procedure in handling accepted manuscripts. 
This is to have the manuscript or manuscripts reviewed and revised in co-operation 
with the author by a specialist in the field. It will be recalled that the committee 
reserves the right to publish not only the winning manuscript but others that are 
considered important contributions. This last year the committee published the 
volume by Professor Harrington entitled, Fighting Politician: Major General 
N. P. Banks. It has received excellent reviews. This year it will publish two of 
those submitted. Two manuscripts—that by Professor Hanke, the winner in 1947, 
and that by Professor Bestor, the winner in 1946—are either in the printer’s hands 
or nearly ready for publication. The costs of publication have, of course, put 
limitations on the committee's program. The finances of this endowed committee 
are in a sound position and should remain so through the five-year period in the 
present experimental program of fellowships. This runs to 1950 when the com- 
mittee and the Council will review the matter with a view to extension or revi- 
sion. Taking account of the increased costs, the committee has recommended 
that the fellowship be increased from $1,000 to $1,500. 

The Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund has published during the 
year, through the Cornell University Press, Miss Hastings’ excellent volume on 
The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century England. It has accepted for 
future publication the manuscript by Michael Kraus entitled, “Cultural Relations 
between Europe and America in the Eighteenth Century.” The sale of previous 
publications continues, to the profit of the fund, although three of the volumes are 
now out of print. The balance on hand is $11,347.63. This is a slight gain over 
last year. 

Professor Richard B. Morris, the chairman, reports that the Littleton-Griswold 
Fund has various projects in various stages of production. The manuscript of the 
volume on the “Connecticut Court of Assistants Records,” edited by Professor 
Oscar Zeichner, is scheduled for completion in 1949. The work of the committee 
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has received additional support during the last year from Mrs. Griswold, Duke 
University, and the Rackham Research Fund of the University of Michigan. Its 
reserve fund has declined from $13,606.05 to a total on August 31 of $7,131.77. 
Your secretary has had occasion this year to give some attention to the content 
and editorship of these volumes. They clearly reach a limited audience but, if one 
who is not a specialist in this field may pass judgment, they represent in their 
notes and introductions high scholarship and in their substance a permanent 
contribution to the beginnings of the administration of justice on the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

Two other committees, the Committee on Government Publications and the 
Committee on Radio, have no activities to report this year. The Committee on 
Government Publications has called an informal conference during this session to 
bring together historians interested in the series on “Foreign Relations” and 
“Territorial Papers” and representatives of the State Department. The Committee 
on Radio has suspended its work but is seeking hopefully for funds to carry on 
its program. It is appropriate to express a word of appreciation and thanks to 
the broadcaster, Mr. Cesar Saerchinger, and to the director, Mrs. Evelyn Plummer 
Read, for their tireless and effective efforts in connection with the broadcasts, To 
them is entirely due the success of the program and its length of tenure as a 
sustaining program on the NBC network. 

The Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report is able to report that 
the Writings on American History for 1934-40 has reached the point where the 
index to the volume is now in galley proof and the volume itself should appear 
early in 1949. That part'of the Report for 1947 which covers in a small volume 
the Proceedings and current business of the year should be out in January. The 
three volumes of documents covering the Spanish occupation of Louisiana edited 
by Professor Kinnaird of California should also appear in the first half of 1949. 
These volumes together with overruns on the cost of volumes being manufactured 
will presumably absorb most, if not all, of the current appropriation. Professor 
Ragatz, the chairman, has had a conference with Mr. Matteson who is doing the 
tremendous job of preparing the cumulative index of all past volumes of the 
Writings. He reports that Mr. Matteson is making excellent progress on his 
laborious task. It will all be done in the fiscal year 1949-50. If any balance on the 
Smithsonian funds for 1948-49 is available, we shall attempt to cover it by requisi- 
tion involving part of the manuscript of Mr. Matteson. I hope that the Association 
realizes what a great and monumental work Mr. Matteson is doing. It is now 
his sole activity. When done, it will make conveniently available all references 
to the many volumes of the Writings. Both American and foreign students will 
welcome it and use it for years to come. The expenses of its publication pre- 
sumably in two volumes and on some quality of rag paper to insure durability will 
absorb all the appropriations received through the Smithsonian to at least the 
fiscal year 1950-51. It is the unanimous opinion of the committee that the Writ- 
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ings should be continued and be a first charge on the funds of the Association 
received from the government. The problem is to secure the support and personnel 
for the preparation of the manuscript of future volumes. Miss Grace Griffin of 
the Library of Congress, who has so faithfully and competently prepared the 


index through the past two decades, has indicated that she can no longer carry’ 


the burden which has involved overtime work after her regular service in the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. Plans are now under considera- 
tion in conference with the Library of Congress which it is hoped will provide 
some means of assuring the continuance of what is probably the most extensive 
bibliographical enterprise in America, if not in the world. 

The Committee on Business Records has pooled its interests with similar 
committees of the Social Science Research Council and the American Economic 
History Society to form under the aegis of the Social Science Research Council 
a nonprofit corporation chartered by the State of New York to be known as the 
National Records Management Council. Its purpose is to guide business firms to 
save historically important records, to advise them in disposing of nonessential 
material, to open these records to research, and to induce universities to set up 
courses in records management. It is now seeking a subvention from a foundation 
to initiate its activities and cherishes the hope that, after a trial period in furnish- 
ing and selling its services to corporations, it will become self-supporting. The 
interim board is composed of Arthur H. Cole, Thomas C. Cochran, Hugh M. 
Flick, Roy A. Foulke, Wayne C. Grover, and Fmmett J. Leahy. 

The Committee on Documentary Reproduction has followed closely the de- 
velopment of agreements between the State Department and countries eligible 


under the Fulbright law. The qualifying of microcopying programs under the” 


law has not yet been fully clarified. The committee has been advised to submit 
specific programs or projects for each country, and its subcommittees are proceed- 
ing to shape programs accordingly. It has a full complement of committees for 
all possible countries. Eight countries have now signed the necessary agreements 
and more will follow shortly. A special project has been set up for Austria where 
a treaty may be long delayed and support for it is being sought outside govern- 
ment sources. The April issue of the Review will contain a statement supplied by 
the State Department about fellowships and exchanges under the Fulbright law. 
(See p. 774, below.) 

In quite another field the Association must assume new responsibilities and 
added expenditures. This is in the field represented by the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. Our predecessors were active in forming, and we 
have as members participated in, the International Congresses sponsored by the 
committee. As an Association we have paid nominal fees and contributed in the 
preparation of an annual international bibliography set up to replace the much 
more extensive German publication that ceased with the First World War. That 
we have played a larger role than this in reality is due to the fact that Dr. Jameson 
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was active in the beginnings of the committee and that his associate in the His- 
torical Division of the Carnegie Institution and the former secretary of this As- 
sociation, Dr, Waldo G. Leland, became director of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and later president of the International Union of Academies 
and president as well of the International Committee of Historical Sciences. His 
long residence abroad, wide acquaintance with European scholars, and singular 
abilities as leader and moderator fitted him eminently for these multiple respon- 
sibilities. The happy circumstance that his duties in matters other than the Inter- 
national Committee took him abroad enabled him to attend meetings of the 
committee as one of our two representatives, with slight if any expense to the 
Association. To the regret of all the organizations mentioned and of this Associa- 
tion, his retirement from the directorship of the American Council of Learned 
Societies has led him to withdraw from the presidency of the two international 
organizations. It is with the revived Committee of Historical Sciences and its 
future program and the forthcoming Historical Congress in 1950 that we are 
concerned. The full committee or its bureau (executive committee) have held 
three meetings this past year at which we have been represented with minimum 
expense by members then in Europe, namely, Professor A. L. Burt of Minnesota, 
Professor Donald McKay of Harvard, and Professor Roy Nichols of Pennsyl- 
vania. Professor McKay and Professor Bemis of Yale are our regularly chosen 
representatives. In the future we must carry in the budget items that will assure 
the presence of one or the other or a duly constituted substitute at meetings of 
the committee. Continuity in attendance and fluency in one foreign language, 
preferably French, are advantages possessed by most other delegates and should 
be shared by ours. A summary of the reports by our three delegates of the several 
meetings attended shows the reorganization of the committee, dormant in the 
war period, a new set of officers with a young French scholar as executive secre- 
tary, Professor Morazé, whom some of you met when he was in this country. 
Offices have been opened in Paris. Contacts have been made with UNESCO, 
which has given a grant of $5,000 for the 1947 issue of the Bibliography which is 
being edited by M. Pierre Caron, one of our honorary members. Each country 
must furnish its own section. In earlier years that nominal expense for the United 
States was shared with the American Council of Learned Societies. Their support 
has now been withdrawn. The unexpected obligation in editorship and expense 
was not before me or the Council at an early enough date to meet the deadline 
of October 15. The Council will need to provide the funds and the executive 
office to find the scholars to do our part. Whether the Bibliography serves a large 
enough clientele to justify its annual appearance is a moot question. In any case 
the UNESCO grant establishes the 1947 volume as an obligation and we should 
do our part. In addition our delegates report that tentative plans have been 
adopted for the next Congress and that bids are being considered for printing 
the continuation of the roster of diplomatic representatives in an edition of 500 
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copies. Five international governmental organizations, including the Committee 
of Historical Sciences, have agreed to federate under UNESCO in an Interna- 
tional Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies similar to the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. A draft constitution has been drawn up with the 
assistance of UNESCO officials and approved. I have met a call from the Paris 
office for a brief report on historical activity in this country during the war period. 
Through the Review you will be kept informed of further activities of the Inter- 
national Committee. Its next meeting will be in London, June 24 and 25. Some 
of you may be drafted by it at a reasonable date to prepare papers for the Con- 
gress in 1950. 

And now briefly about two other major national scholarly organizations in 
which we hold membership and share responsibility. Our two delegates to the 
American Council of Learned Societies report through Professor Strayer that the 
Council has been adjusting itself during the last year to the working of its new 
constitution. For consideration of the Council’s major fields of interest and what 
it is doing and what is to be done, the Council members are trying the experi- 
ment of panel discussions among themselves and with the staff. One panel should 
throw light on the question raised earlier of the relation of existing cultural or- 
ganizations to UNESCO. In the matter of finances the A.C.L.S. is assured for 
three years of funds for the central administration and for fellowships. It is en- 
couraging to note that other foundations and possible sources of funds are showing 
interest in addition to the Rockefeller and the Carnegie groups. The Council 
had again the task this year of finding a new director. The committee of five, of 
which Professor Strayer and Dean de Kiewiet were members, came up with the 
happy and, as some would say the inevitable, choice of a historian, Professor 
Charles Odegaard of the University of Illinois. He took up his new duties on 
September 1. 

Professor Shepard Clough reports for our delegation to the Social Science 
Research Council that this Council also had to find a new director, as Donald 
Young had accepted the presidency of the Russell Sage Foundation. His suc- 
cessor is Professor Pendleton Herring, who comes from Harvard by way of a 
brief service with the Carnegie Corporation. The Washington office at 126 Jack- 
son Place is directed by Elbridge Sibley. He is in charge of all applications for 
fellowships and grants-in-aid. Five committees touch the interests of historians: 
The Committee on Council Leadership, the Committee on War Studies, the 
Committee on Economic History, the Committee on a Source Book of Historical 
Statistics, and the Committee on Historiography. The latter is composed of 
Ralph E. Turner, Yale; Eugene N. Anderson, Nebraska; S. H. Brockunier, 
Wesleyan; Shepard Clough, Columbia; Thomas C. Cochran, New York Uni- 
versity; Elmer Ellis, Missouri; and B. J. Loewenberg, Sarah Lawrence. The 
Council has sponsored the publication of a considerable list of books, which I 
shall not list except to repeat Professor Clough’s suggestion that two Council 
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bulletins, No. 58 by Sibley on “The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of 
Social Scientists” and a study by Charles Wagley on “Area Research and Train- 
ing” are worthy of the attention of all members. The latter pamphlet represents 
a field in which the Council has added to its regular fellowships a fellowship 
program in area research training, and, where such training crosses field lines, 
will co-operate with the National Research Council. 

Other delegates’ reports represent watchful attention to groups where we grace 
the letterhead or where, as in the case of the American Academy in Rome, our 
delegates have supported the idea of widening its activities and by a resolution 
proposed to the Council ask for support for this wider program of the Academy 
and its possibilities as a participant in the Fulbright Act. Dr. Carl Briden- 
baugh, our present delegate to the National Parks Association, has recommended 
that we drop our representation, and the Council has approved. 

The last item touches Social Education, the periodical for secondary and lower 
schools. It is true that it is the organ for the National Council on the Social 
Studies, a far-flung and important body whose annual sessions equal or exceed 
ours in attendance. We have two members on the governing board—your execu- 
tive secretary, ex officio, who operates fitfully and at a distance, and Professor 
Chester M. Destler who really is active and effective. The Association is also the 
custodian of a backlog fund for the support of the journal. Economies by the 
editorial board that were almost crippling have kept that fund untouched by any 
deficit this year. Uncertainties in the division of responsibility as set up by the 
National Council did not help to make Social Education what it might be and 
what the new editor would like to make it. If I had been writing a month ago, I 
should have pronounced the outlook for Social Education unpromising. A frank 
discussion and consequent action at a recent meeting have much improved the 
situation. The National Council should give its best efforts to the support of their 
organ, for it is their responsibility first, but members of this body can help with 
such articles as Professor John Hicks wrote for it this year, the sole and only one 
from any of our group. 

If this factual report is longer than usual, it is because the Association is a 
larger and, I hope, a better organization, Certainly its responsibilities within and 
beyond national frontiers are increasing and must increase. Let us make sure that 
it is equal to them. 

Guy Sranron Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 27, 1948, 2:00 P. M. 


Present: Kenneth S. Latourette, President; Conyers Read, Vice-President; 
C. W. Cole, A. C. Krey, Ralph H. Lutz, J. G. Randall, Carl Wittke, Arthur P. 
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Whitaker, Paul Knaplund, Councilors; Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Sidney B. Fay, 
Charles H. Mcllwain, former Presidents; Solon J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton 
Ford, Executive Secretary; George H. Knoles, Pacific Coast Branch; Dr, Silvio 
Zavala of the University of Mexico, Lewis Hanke of the Library of Congress, 
C. H. Haring of Harvard University, guests. 

President Latourette called the meeting to order. 

Upon motion the minutes of the 1947 meeting of the Council were approved 
as published in the April, 1948, issue of the Review (pp. 689-92). 

Mr. Ford presented a summary of his report as Executive Secretary and Man- 
aging Editor, which included a résumé of the work carried out by the standing 
committees. (See p. 751 above.) 

Mr. Buck summarized his report as Treasurer, later presented at the business 
meeting of the Association. It was emphasized that the receipts of unrestricted 
funds for the fiscal year 1947-48 exceeded disbursements by $2,414.01 and in- 
cluded in these disbursements was the amount of $5,000 which was transferred to 
the Fiduciary Trust Company for investment. Mr. Buck further reported for the 
Finance Committee touching on expenditures in excess of items in last year’s 
budget. After a brief discussion, the Council approved these expenditures. Atten- 
tion was called to an appropriation of $600 for expenses of a representative to the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences and an additional $250 for the 
preparation of the American section of the international bibliography for 1947. 

A new item concerning the continuation of the Writings on American His- 
tory was next taken up. After discussion, the Council made available $15,000 
for personnel to prepare the copy for the Writings, this sum, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to be available to the Library of Congress during the next 
eighteen months. The volumes of the Writings are to be published as part of the 
Annual Report of the Association as soon as government allotments for printing 
will permit, with the understanding that only the annual Proceedings volume and 
the cumulative index to the Writings will have prior claims on those allotments. 
Mr. Buck further stated that the Library of Congress will include in its budget 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1951, and thereafter, requests for appropria- 
tions of at least $10,000 annually for volumes of the Writings and that its obliga- 
tion to continue the project after June 30, 1950, will be contingent on the receipt 
of such appropriations or of equivalent funds from other sources that may be 
available for the purpose. The Council agreed to urge the members of the Asso- 
ciation concerned with American history to co-operate with the Library of Con- 
gress in every practicable way that will promote the success of this project. The 
Council expressed the view that the budget as amended and revised was not 
meant to revoke authorization given the Treasurer with the approval of the 
Executive Secretary to invest the sum of $5,000 as an addition to the capital funds 
of the Association. 

Lewis Hanke of the Library of Congress introduced to the members of the 
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Council Dr. Silvio Zavala of the University of Mexico, who presented a state- 
ment concerning a joint meeting of the Mexican—United States historians in 
Monterrey to be held in September. It was proposed that the American Historical 
Association join in sponsoring such a meeting. If later private funds are made 
available for the expenses of the meeting, the American Historical Association 
will accept custody of these funds and will act as a disbursing agent. It was 
pointed out that the historians participating in the conference need not be special- 
ists in the field of Latin-American history. Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the Council voted the approval of the above proposals. Dr. Lewis Hanke was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee to act for the Association with power to select 
his associates in conference with the Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Ford reported for the Committee on Committees. He stated that the 
committee did not find a thorough revision in committee membership possible 
because of the terms governing some committees and the fact that some commit- 
tees act on prizes only in alternate years. It was generally understood that term 
of office be for one year, unless otherwise specified, with the possibility of reap- 
pointment, Mr. Ford recommended that the Committee on Manuscripts be dis- 
continued and that the Association suggest to the Society of American Archivists 
and the Association for State and Local History that they form a joint commit- 
tee to take over the major proposals of the Committee on Manuscripts. Mr. Buck 
felt that this joint committee should plan a program designed to accomplish 
ultimately three things: (1) prepare a union inventory in this country; (2) make 
known in some way the yearly current accessions of public repositories; (3) estab- 
lish ways and means whereby repositories can co-operate rather than compete for 
American historical material. The Council then unanimously voted approval of 
the reference of these projects to the above two organizations. 

The following list of members and delegates of the Association was approved 
by the Council: 

Committee on Committees.—Charles A. Barker, the Johns Hopkins University— 
term expires December, 1950; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio); S. Everett Gleason, jr., 14 Craigie Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts—term expires December, 1950; Robert J. Kerner, University of California, 
Berkeley—term expires December, 1950; Thomas D. Clark,* University of 
Kentucky—term expires December, 1951. 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Alexandria, Virginia, 
chairman; Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D. C.; Guy Stanton Ford, Library 
of Congress Annex (ex officio); Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress; Raymond 
J. Sontag, Department of State; John K. Fairbank, Harvard University; Geroid 
T. Robinson, Columbia University. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize—Clarence H. Matterson, Iowa 


*New member this year. 
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State College, chairman; Sidney Painter, the Johns Hopkins University; Henry 
Cord Meyer,* Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize—C. V. Easum, University of Wis- 
consin, chairman; Howard M. Ehrmann, University of Michigan; Fletcher 
Green,* University of North Carolina. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—Lawrence A. Harper, University of 
California, Berkeley, chairman; Bell I. Wiley, Louisiana State University; 
David Potter,* Yale University. 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report-—Lowell J. Ragatz, George 
Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Library of Congress (ex 
officio); Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University; St. George L. Sioussat, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); 
Philip H. Hamer, National Archives, 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund—Arthur P. Whitaker, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Dorothy Burne Goebel, Hunter College; 
Philip “Davidson, Vanderbilt University; Henrietta Larson, Forest Hills, New 
York. . 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications—Ray A. Billing- 
ton, Northwestern University, chairman; Raymond P. Stearns, University of 
Illinois; Paul W. Gates, Cornell University; George Howe, Washington, D. C.; 
Lynn M. Case,* University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund—Richard`B. Morris, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; Leonard W. 
Labaree, Yale University; Mark D. Howe, Harvard University; Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, 744 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey; Zechariah Chafee, jr., Har- 
vard University; Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary; George 
Haskins, University of Pennsylvania Law School; William B. Hamilton, Duke 
University. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize—Taraknath Das,* New York City, chair- 
man—term expires December, 1951; Tyler Dennett, Hague, New York—term 
expires December, 1951; Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin—term expires 
December, 1950. 

Committee on Business Records—Thomas C. Cochran, New York University, 
chairman; William D. Overman, 302 East Catawba Avenue, Akron, Ohio; 
Oliver W. Holmes, The National Archives; Lewis Atherton, University of 
Missouri; Herbert O. Brayer, Colorado State Museum; Richard Overton, North- 
western University; Arthur H. Cole, Harvard University; Emmett J. Leahy,* 
Washington, D. C.; Ralph Hidy,* Forest Hills, New York. 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction—Edgar L. Erickson, University of 
Illinois, chairman; Cornelius W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University; Milton R. 
Gutsch, University of Texas; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio State University; 


*New member this year. 
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Louis Knott Koontz, University of California, Los Angeles; Loren C. Mac- 

Kinney, University of North Carolina; Lawrence A. Harper, University of 

California, Berkeley; Austin P. Evans,* Columbia University; Easton Roth- 

well,* Hoover Library, Stanford University. 

Committee on Government Publications Jeannette P. Nichols, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University; Samuel F. 
Bemis,* Yale University. 

Delegates of the American Historical Association—American Academy of Clas- 
sical and Medieval Studies in Rome: Austin P. Evans, Columbia University; T. 

Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College. American Council of Learned 

Societies: C. W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University; Joseph Strayer, Princeton 
University. Representative on American Year Book Supervisory Board: Thomas 
C. Cochran, Washington Square College, New York University. International 
Committee of Historical Sciences: Donald C. McKay, Harvard University; 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University. Representatives on Social Education: 
Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Chester McArthur 
Destler, Connecticut College. Social Science Research Council: Shepard B. 
Clough, Columbia University, to succeed himself—term expires December, 
1951. National Historical Publications Commission: Dumas Malone, Columbia 
University; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex. 

Mr. Ford presented for consideration the resolution by Professor Howard K. 
Beale which was referred a year ago to the Committee on Manuscripts. The 
motion was made and carried that an ad hoc committee be formed to study the 
arrangement of private donations of personal manuscripts in repositories, this 
committee to complete its report not later than December 1, 1949. The composi- 
tion of this committee was approved as follows: Thomas C. Cochran, New York 
University, chairman; Howard K. Beale, University of Wisconsin; Katharine E. 
Brand, Library of Congress; Alice Smith, State Historical Society of Wisconsin; 
George E. Mowry, University of Iowa; Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University. 

On motion of Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, the Council voted to increase the 
award of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship from '$1,000 to $1,500. 
The Council on recommendation of the Committee on the Watumull Prize voted 
to change the prize to a biennial award. 

Mr. Ford, as Managing Editor of the Review, nominated Professor Robert J. 
Kerner of the University of California, Berkeley, to succeed Professor Thad W. 
Riker of the University of Texas on the Board of Editors. The Council approved 
this nomination. 

George H. Knoles of Stanford University presented a summary of the report 
of the Pacific Coast Branch. Attention was called to the net gain of 111 members: 
during the year bringing the total membership of the Pacific Coast Branch to 
647. This expansion represented in large measure the continued effort of the 


*New member this year. 
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General Membership Committee organized by Robert J. Kerner in 1947. The 
present chairman of the committee is Carl F. Brand, vice-president of the Branch. 
A revision of the constitution with a new set of by-laws was approved by the 
Council of the American Historical Association on February 26, 1948. The 
officers and members of the Branch are well satisfied with their present position 
within the American Historical Association. Upon Dr. Latourette’s suggestion, 
Mr. Ford was authorized to extend greetings to the Council and membership of 
the Pacific Coast Branch with wishes for the success of their meetings which 
were held in Seattle, Washington, December 27, 28, and 29. 

David Owen of Harvard University was chosen chairman of the Program 
Committee and Walter M. Whitehill of the Boston Athenaeum was chosen 
chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee for the 1949 meeting in Boston. 

The Council next considered the selection of two United States historians 
whose portraits are to be hung in the hall of the Historical Division of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, University of Mexico. As a result 
of the poll of the Council members taken in July, Francis Parkman scored the 
majority of points with F. J. Turner and Henry Adams receiving practically the 
same number of points. On motion, the Council approved the selection of Francis 
Parkman and F. J. Turner. The Executive Secretary and Arthur P. Whitaker 
were given authority to look for funds with which to have portraits made by 
competent artists, 

On motion made and carried, the Council approved the publication of a new 
edition of the list of doctoral dissertations. The call to all chairmen of history 
departments will go out in March and the list will probably be published in 
September. The Council also voted to put a seven-year limit on the length of time 
that any one candidate may reserve a topic. To meet the cost of printing a new 
edition, the Executive Secretary was authorized to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in the budget. 

The Council gave its full endorsement without financial obligation to the joint 
sponsorship with the American Association of Anthropologists of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists in New York in September. 

_ The Council took up for discussion the request made by the Commission on 
History of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History for a report on 
the teaching of history in United States from primary grades through graduate 
work. No action was taken as no effective or practicable means of supplying this 
survey could be found. 

Upon Mr. Ford’s recommendation, the Council voted to drop our representa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees of the National Parks Association. 

Mr. Ford next submitted for consideration a proposal by our delegates to the 
Joint Committee of the American Academy of Classical and Medieval Studies 
in Rome that the Association approve the Academy as the possible recipient of 
funds for fellowships under the Fulbright law. Without further discussion, the 
Council gave its approval of this proposal, 
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By unanimous vote, the Council re-elected Shepard B. Clough as delegate to 
the Social Science Research Council for the years 1949-51. 

The budget of Social Education was next reviewed and unanimously approved. 

The Council voted to elect Professors Thomas J. Wertenbaker (chairman), 
Sidney B. Fay, Kenneth S. Latourette, and Conyers Read as members of the 
Executive Committee to act with the Executive Secretary and Treasurer. 

On motion, the Council voted that the 1951 meeting of the Association be 
held in New York. 

Upon Mr. Buck’s recommendation, the Council voted that the Association 
revive its membership in the American Documentation Institute and that a con- 
tribution of $25 be given to the Institute, this item to appear in the budget under 
“Historical Activities.” On motion, the Council appointed Mr. Buck to represent 
the Association in the Institute. 

The Council appointed Conyers Read and Ralph H. Lutz as a committee to 
present at the business meeting resolutions expressing the appreciation of the 
Association to the various committees and agencies and persons responsible for 
the efficient handling of the problems involved in the arrangements for the 1948 
meeting. 

There being no further business, the Council adjourned. 

Guy SranTon Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMEBER 29, 1948, 4:00 P. M. 


President Kenneth S. Latourette called the meeting to order with about two 
hundred members present. lt was unanimously voted to approve the minutes of 
the last meeting as printed in the April, 1948, issue of the American Historical 
Review (pp. 689-92). 

Mr. Ford read his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor, (See 
pp. 751 ff. above.) 

The Treasurer, Mr. Buck, presented a summary of his report, copies of which 
had been distributed to the members. The motion was made and passed to accept 
the report and to place it on file. (The report will be printed in full in the Annual 
Report for 1948.) 

By unanimous vote, Mr. Shepard Morgan was re-elected to the Board of 
Trustees. 

Next, a brief statement on necrology was given by Mr. Ford reporting the 
deaths of forty-two members since December, 1947. 

Mr. Ford, in the absence of the chairman, Professor Carl Stephenson, gave 
the report of the Nominating Committee. As a result of the largest mail ballot 
(632) yet cast, the committee announced the election of the following: 
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Members of the Council—Professor Max H. Savelle of the University of 
Washington and Professor A. E. R. Boak of the University of Michigan. 


Members of the Nominating Committee—Professor Louis R. Gottschalk of the . 
University of Chicago, Professor John A. Krout of Columbia University, and . 


Professor Robert R. Palmer of Princeton University. 
For the presidency of the Association for the year 1949, the committee nomi- 


nated Professor Conyers Read; for the vice-presidency, Professor Samuel E. Mori- 


son; and for the office of Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. Buck, On motion, the Executive 


Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for all nominees and they were de- | 


clared elected. 


Mr. Ford reported on the following action taken by the Council at its meet- | 


ing: 

The report of the Committee on Committees; the status of the Committee on 
Manuscripts; the disposition of the resolution presented by Professor Howard K. 
Beale in 1947; the arrangements for the continuation of Writings on American 
History; modifications in the terms of the Watumull Prize and the Albert J. 
Beveridge Memorial Fellowship; the election as delegate of Professor Shepard B. 
Clough to the Social Science Research Council; the membership of the Executive 
Committee; place of the 1949, 1950, and 1951 meetings; announcement of the 
program chairman, Professor David E. Owen, and the local arrangements chair- 
man, Mr. Walter M. Whitehill, for the 1949 meeting; new member of the Board 
of Editors; new edition of the list of doctoral dissertations; membership in the 
American Documentation Institute and the appointment of Dr. Solon J. Buck 
as representative; sponsorship of a joint meeting of the Mexican-United States 
historians in Monterrey and the appointment of Dr. Lewis Hanke as chairman 
of the United States committee; joint sponsorship (with no financial obligation) 
with the American Association of Anthropologists for the session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists; the selection of two United States historians 
(Francis Parkman and Frederick J. Turner) whose portraits are to be hung in 
the hall of the Historical Division of the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History. (See minutes of the Council meeting, pp. 759 ff., above.) 

Professor George H. Knoles of Stanford University presented the report of the 
Pacific Coast Branch. 

The following resolution was submitted by Dr. Conyers Read, chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions: 


Wuerzas, the American Historical Association deeply appreciates the gracious 
hospitality of the City of Washington and the tireless efforts of those who have 
implemented that hospitality: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association record its hearty thanks to Professor Palmer 
of Princeton and his associates on the Program Committee for their bountiful 
feast of reason and flow of soul; to the Committee on Local Arrangements and 
especially to its chairman, Dean Kayser of George Washington University, for 
their attention to our more material needs; to the staff of our Washington office 


— 


A 
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and especially to Dr. Ford and to Miss Patty Washington for their constant help 
in every aspect of the meeting; to the staff of the Mayflower Hotel for their 
courtesy and helpfulness, and particularly to Mr. MacLellan King, their special 
representative for the arrangement of the meeting; to the Greater National Capital 
Committee of the Washington Board of Trade which has generously contributed 
the sexvices of its trained staff in handling efficiently and courteously the painful 
but necessary business of registration; to Rear Admiral James L. Holloway, jr., 
Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy, who has invited the mem- 
bers of the Association and their wives to visit the Naval Academy and to meet 
the members of his faculty; to the Washington newspaper press for the sympathetic 
presentation of our interests and our problems. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be spread upon the minutes of the 
Association and that copies of it be sent to all those to whom it is specifically ad- 
dressed. 


On motion duly made and seconded, these resolutions were unanimously 
approved. 

At the call for other business, Mr. Ralph Guinness presented the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Association form a committee of historical scholars to co- 
operate with other learned societies, religious leaders, and other public leaders, 
and all political parties to educate for peace and democracy to prevent an atomic 
third world war; that this committee collect data on causes and cure of war, 
evaluate it for validity and reliability and present its findings and conclusions and 
recommendations to the United States government and the United Nations; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the work and report of this committee constitute the program 
for the 1949 A.H.A. convention; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members present at this business meeting request the 
Executive Board to call a special interim session at the conclusion of the annual 
dinner and presidential address for the consideration of the two preceding parts 
of this resolution. 


The resolutions were seconded. Mr. Guinness then spoke earnestly and at 
some length in support of his resolutions, which embodied ideas he had been 
advocating for twenty-five years. Professor Frank M. Anderson, the senior mem- ` 
ber of the Association present at the session, rose to point out the unwisdom of 
diverting the Association as a body to matters not implicit in its charter from 
Congress. As individuals we might be sympathetic with this or various other 
good causes but, if we make the Association the proponent of one good cause, 
we will be faced with an endless list of causes as good in the eyes of an individual 
Member, or group of members, as is the one embodied in these resolutions. He 
hoped the Association would not set a precedent, the end results of which no one 
could foresee. A vote was called for and the motion was decisively lost. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 

Guy STANTON Forn, Executive Secretary 
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American Histotical Association 


With this issue the editorial responsibilities for the United States history sec- 


tion, so long carried by the late Dr. E. C. Burnett, are assumed by Professor - 


Richard J. Purcell of the Catholic University of America. 


In the execution of its task, the Nominating Committee solicits the active co- 


operation of members of the Association, It would welcome suggestions of pos- . 


sible nominees for vice-president, for the two vacancies that will occur in the 
Council, and the two places to be filled on the Nominating Committee itself. The 
members of the Council are as follows: A. E. R. Boak, Charles W. Cole, A. C. 
Krey, Paul Knaplund, J. G. Randall, Arthur P. Whitaker, Carl Wittke, Max H. 
Savelle, The outgoing members are Professors A. C. Krey and Charles W. Cole. 
The members of the Nominating Committee are as follows: Marshall M. Knap- 
pen, Jeannette P. Nichols, Louis R. Gottschalk, John A. Krout, Robert R. Palmer. 
The outgoing members are Marshall M. Knappen and Jeannette P. Nichols. Will 
members please send their suggestions to the chairman of the Nominating Com- 


mittee, Professor Marshall M. Knappen, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


The ninth meeting of the International Congress of Historical Sciences will 
be held in Paris, August 27 to September 2, 1950. The French committee is 
charged with its arrangements and organization. The American Historical As- 
sociation will act as the national committee for the United States. The Congress 
will be divided into the following sections: (a) anthropology and demography, 
(b) history of ideas, (c) economic history, (d) social history, (e) history of civil- 
ization, (£) political history, (g) history of institutions. Each of these sections 
will be divided into subsections as follows: (1) prehistory and ancient history, 
(2) history of the Middle Ages, (3) modern history to the war of 1914; (4) con- 
temporary history from 1914 to 1939. 1n addition to these sections a certain num- 
ber of subjects of which a list will be published later will be the object of special 
conferences. The papers that are to be presented in the above sections and sub- 
sections will be prepared by scholars designated by the national committee. Their 
presentation and discussion will occupy the forenoon sessions. The afternoon ses- 

.sions will be open to papers by individual scholars of the various nationalities 
whose topics and competency have been approved by the national committee. 
These volunteered papers must in all cases come within the compass of the topics 
named for the major sections above and be so written that they bring out the 
broad implications of the subject or its possibility of comparative study. Only 
such papers can be made the subject of a general discussion in a congress rep- 
resenting many nationalities. A special committee has been formed to stimulate 
and guide American participation in the Congress. American scholars who ex- 
pect to be in Europe at the time of the Congress and desire to present papers for 
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the afternoon sessions are asked to write the Executive Secretary, American His- 
torical Association, Study Room 274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, 
D. C., as promptly as possible and to indicate the subjects they have in mind to 
present. Papers may be read in any one of the five official languages of the 
Congress. 


The attention of writers and students of history and of publishers of his- 
torical works is called to the competition in 1949 for the following prizes and 
fellowships to be awarded by committees of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. Unless otherwise stated, applications, manuscripts, or books should be 
in the hands of the respective chairmen by July 1: 

The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship—amount $1,500. One half 
($750) is payable upon announcement of the award and the remainder upon 
the committee’s acceptance of the manuscript in form for publication. Terms: 
The fellowship is awarded for the best original manuscript in English, either 
completed or in progress, on American history. By “American history” is meant 
the history of the United States, Latin America, and Canada, from 1492 to the 
present. Each fellowship carries an award which provides for publication of 
the manuscript by the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund and the payment 
of $1,500 in cash to the author. In addition the author will receive a five per 
cent royalty of the retail price of the book after editorial and manufacturing costs 
have been met. In the discretion of the committee other meritorious manuscripts 
submitted in the competition may also be published on the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund. Such manuscripts will receive honorable mention in the an- 
nouncement of the annual award of the fellowship. Manuscripts may range from 
approximately 50,000 to 125,000 words in length and must be of a scholarly 
character. Literary merit will be an important factor in determining the award. 
Biographies, monographs, and works of synthesis and interpretation are eligible; 
translations, anthologies, and collections of documents are not. As small a part 
as one half of the manuscript may be submitted at the time of application, but 
it must be accompanied by a detailed outline of the balance; and no doctoral 
thesis will be eligible unless it is complete and has been accepted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. Blank forms for application 
may be obtained from the chairman of the committee, Arthur P. Whitaker, 208 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

The Carnegie Revolving Fund. The committee in charge of this fund pub- 
lishes historical monographs submitted in manuscript and dealing in scholarly 
form with any topic in the whole field of history. In general such manuscripts 
may be of a length from 50,000 to 125,000 words but, when justified by the 
topic and treatment, may reasonably exceed the above upper limit. Manuscripts 
or inquiries should be sent to Professor Ray A. Billington, department of his- 
tory, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

The George Louis Beer Prize is awarded annually for the best work in 
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manuscript or print dealing with any phase of European international history 
since 1895. Only works in the English language by American citizens will be 
considered. The award of about $200 is the income from an endowment of $6,000 
held in trust by the Association. Books or manuscripts submitted by publishers or 
authors should be addressed to Professor C. V. Easum, University of Wisconsin, ' 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

The Watumull Prize is awarded biennially in the amount of $500. It is ' 
up for competition in 1949. It will be given for the best book on the history of 
India published in the United States. Publishers or authors should send books to 
Dr. Taraknath Das, Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73d Street, New York. 


Other Historical Activities 


The main body of the personal papers of Albert J., Beveridge, United 
. States senator from 1899 to 1911 and author of biographies of John Marshall and 
Abraham Lincoln, has recently been presented to the Library of Congress by Mrs. 
Beveridge. Senator Beveridge’s office files and the papers he accumulated in con- 
nection with his biographical studies have been in the Library for some years. 
The newly received papers cover the years 1890 to: 1927 and many of them 
reflect the senator’s activities as an “insurgent” in Congress and as a leader in 
the Progressive party that nominated Theodore Roosevelt for the presidency 
in 1912. 

The papers of Judge Ben Lindsey, whose concern with the problems of 
juvenile delinquency made him a' nationally known figure in the first four 
decades of the present century, have been presented to the Library by Mrs. 
Lindsey. They are concerned mainly with Judge Lindsey’s contributions to the 
development of the juvenile court system and his services as a Juvenile Court 
judge in Denver and later as a Superior Court judge in California, but they 
include some material on his political and literary activities. 

Mrs. Charles S. Hamlin has presented to the Library over three hundred 
letters written to her husband and herself by political and social figures of the 
last half century, including Grover Cleveland and a number of cabinet mem- : 
bers and others prominent during the Cleveland and Wilson administrations. 
They supplement Hamlin’s diaries and scrapbooks, which were already in 
the Library. 

Recent acquisitions of “literary” material by the Library of Congress include 

a collection of autograph manuscripts (448 pages) of poems by Edwin Arlington ` 
Robinson assembled by the late Louis Ledoux, presented by Mrs. Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall, and over a hundred letters (most of which have been printed) written 
by A. E. Housman to his publisher, Grant Richards, from 1910 to 1935. 

Other recent manuscript acquisitions of the Library include the subpoena 
duce tecum authorized by Chief Justice John Marshall on June 13, 1807, on mo- 
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tion of Aaron Burr, directing President Jefferson, Secretary of the Navy Robert 
Smith, and Secretary of War Henry Dearborn “or either of them” to appear with 
certain relevant papers at Burr’s trial for treason, presented by Mrs. Douglas W. 
Haward; the journal kept by William H. Crawford during the early months of 
his service as minister to France (June-November, 1813) with drafts or copies 
of thirteen of his letters written between 1813 and 1831 (all in print except 
‘five of the letters), presented by Mrs. Paul Lewinson; and a four-page letter 
written by Woodrow Wilson in 1882 to Professor Moses S. Slaughter, con- 
cerning the most effective method of teaching Caesar’s Commentaries, presented 
by Mrs. Slaughter. 

Microfilm reproductions of material in the British Public Record Office 
recently received by the Library include fifty volumes of Foreign Office papers, 
Series 5 (United States) consisting of correspondence of the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs with the British minister to the United States for 
the years 1872, 1880, and 1881, and special dossiers on the Fenian Brother- 
hood (1867-72), the Hudson’s Bay Company (1859-71), the Naturalization 
Treaty of 1870 (1868-71), the cases of the Shenandoah (1864-72) and of the 
Maury and the America (1855-72), and the Northwest Boundary (1870-74). 
To reproductions of material in the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, have been 
added microfilms of Patronato, Legajos 265 and 266 relating to voyages and 
depredations of Sir Francis Drake and other English seamen in the Spanish 
Indies (1528-96). 


A small but very important body of early Post Office records was received 
recently by the National Archives. Of particular interest among these records 
is a manuscript journal of Hugh Finlay, colonial surveyor of post roads on the 
continent of North America. Beginning on September 13, 1773, and ending 
on May 24, 1774, it describes his exploration of the lands from the Chaudiere 
River in Canada to the first settlements on the Kennebec River, his settlement 
of accounts, and his examination of post-office procedures and facilities from 
New England to Savannah, Georgia. The journal, which also contains recom- 
mendations for improving the postal service, is a fair copy. It apparently belonged 
to Finlay and it was purchased by the Post Office Department in 1869. The 
original journal, in two parts, is in the British Museum. Other records of 
note in this accession include a ledger containing the accounts of Benjamin 
Franklin as Postmaster General of the colonies, July 26, 1775-November 3, 
1776, and of Richard Baché as Postmaster General, November 7, 1776-July 5, 
1778; and other ledgers, journals, and cash books of the Post Office for various 
periods between 1782 and 1796. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has been permitted by the office of 
the governor of New York to borrow the papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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as governor of New York and of Herbert H. Lehman as lieutenant governor 
in order that it may microfilm them. Mrs. Constance R. Winant has presented 
the papers of her husband, the late John G. Winant, to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library. The papers covering his ambassadorship and other European activities 
have not yet arrived in this country, but they will also be given to the Library. / 
The Winant papers are not yet available for research use. Among materials 
in the library recently opened for research are White House correspondence. 
concerning the American Red Cross, 1933-45, the personal diary of Thomas W. 
Brahany, chief clerk of the White House executive office, March 4 to April 
24, 1917, and the school records and papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1890- 
1904, comprising his tutorial papers, 1890-96, the Groton School papers, 1896- 
1900, and the Harvard College papers, 1899-1904. The library has also made 
available the logbook of the houseboat Larooco, which contains entries for the 
period 1924-26. 


A recent publication of the National Archives is 4 List of Federal Agencies 
Terminated since 1933 and Agencies Now Having Custody of Their Personnel 
Records, compiled in 1945 by Guy A. Lee and revised by Seymour Pomrenze. 
Copies may be obtained from the Exhibits and Information Office, National 
Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Charles Darwin Collection, recently acquired by the University of 
Virginia library, is a notable group of books in the history of science in the 
nineteenth century. All of the first editions and all of the variant issues of the 
first editions of Darwin’s works are included among the five hundred volumes 
which comprise the collection. Other materials include autograph letters, cor- 
rected proofs, and articles by Darwin, as well as rare editions of works on evolu- 
tion by Darwin’s predecessors and contemporaries. 


The first volume of a new edition of Franz Schnabel’s Deutsche Geschichte 
irı Neunzehnten Jahrhundert has appeared in Germany (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Herder & Co., 1947, pp. viii, 628). (See review of vols. I-IV, Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLIV [January, 1939], 371.) Since the original four volumes, as a result of 
the Nazi ban in 1937, have become virtually unobtainable in Germany, Dr. 
Schnabel has decided to concentrate first on the preparation of new editions 
of the four completed volumes. Thereafter, he will work on the fifth volume, 
presumably on the Revolution of 1848. 


A supplement to the two-volume Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in United States and Canada (1935-37) is being prepared by C. U. Faye 
of the University of Illinois. New entries and supplementary information on 
old entries will follow the same rules for inclusion and exclusion as did the first 
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edition. A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained by addressing Professor Faye, 
P. O. Box 395, Champaign, Illinois. It is hoped that information about new entries 
may make it possible to go to press this summer. 


t During the' war a number of texts and reference books that were valuable 
-for teachers of history went out of print. There have been many requests for 
various of these books, but unless a sufficient number of calls are made for 
a particular text the possibilities of lithographing or otherwise reprinting them 
are probably negligible; therefore anyone who desires a book to be reprinted 
should write to Professor A. C. Krey at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
where a check list is being assembled to see how many of these books might be 
reproduced. 

In connection with the preparation of the centennial history of the YMCA 
information is desired concerning the following manuscripts: an autobiographical 
manuscript written in the 1880’s by William Chauncy Langdon (1831-95); 
the major files of the American Confederation, which disappeared during the Civil 
War; correspondence of Richard C. McCormick (1832-1901) for the period prior 
to the Civil War. Anyone having knowledge of these manuscripts should com- 
municate with C. Howard Hopkins, National Council, YMCA, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 


The University Committee on the United Nations in Columbia University 
serves as a liaison and service organization to the staff and students of the uni- 
versity and the staff of the United Nations. The committee wishes to maintain 
a record of research, now under way, on the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Information of such studies (title, researches, and institution) would 
be welcomed by Mr. Channing B. Richardson, Liaison Officer to the United 
Nations, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 


In April, 1947, with the approval of General Clay, a “German Office for 
Peace Questions” (Deutsches Büro für Friedensfragen) was created in the 
American zone of Germany for the purpose of collecting material on all ques- 
tions concerning a German peace treaty to have ready in case of future negotia- 
tions with the victorious powers. Those in charge would appreciate any material 
or documents which might be of use to them and would be happy to assist 
any scholars who might come to Germany. Communications should be addressed 
to the director, Dr. Fritz Eberhard, State Secretary for Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
Postfach 799, Stuttgart 1, Germany (American zone). 


The American Philosophical Society has made research grants ranging from 
$250 to $2,000 to the following scholars in the field of history: Paul O. Kris- 


y 


sh 
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teller, Columbia University, catalogue of MSS. in Italian libraries containing 
writings of humanists of the 15th and 16th centuries; W. Stanford Reid, Mc- 
Gill University, study of Scottish trade and trading middle class; Willson H. 
Coates, University of Rochester, two-part project on English Long Parlia- 
ment; Emmy F. Heller, Brooklyn College, Summa Dictaminis of Thomas of 
Capua, Cardinal Presbyter of St. Sabina, 1216-1239; Antonio Pace, Syracuse 
University, Franklin and Italy; Richard L. Power, St. Lawrence University, 
book depicting the content and implications of the Upland Southern and Yankee 
cultures during the roth century; Carl Bode, University of Maryland, book 
on “The American Lyceum: Town Meeting of the Mind”; Elizabeth H. Cawley, 
Princeton University, editing Richard Cobden’s diaries; Caroline Robbins, Bryn 
Mawr College, study of the radical literature of the third quarter of the 18th 
century; Ernst Levy, Washington Law School, book, “West Roman Vulgar 
Law”; Ernest Honigmann, Asia Institute, New York, “Patristic Studies,” history 
of the ancient Greek church; Sanborn C. Brown, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, life and scientific work of Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford; 
and Thomas D. Cope, University of Pennsylvania, Mason and Dixon tradition 
in America. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York recently made a grant of $100,000, 
payable over a period of five years, to the University of North Carolina for 
the development of an interdisciplinary research program at the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science. Further information may be secured from Professor 
Gordon Blackwell, Director, Institute for Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


It is gratifying to announce as a supplement to the formation of the National 
Records Management Council (see p. 756 above) that the Council has re- 
ceived a grant of $35,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. This will be devoted 
to a study of the problems involved in the preservation and management of 
business records. The officers of the Council are Dr. Thomas Cochran, president, 
Emmett J. Leahy, executive director, Joseph P. Brennen, associate director, and 
Robert A. Shiff, records management consultant and assistant to the executive 
director. l 


Under the authority given it by the Fulbright Act the Department of State 
has signed agreements providing for educational exchanges with nine countries: 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, China, France, Greece, New Zealand, the 
- Philippines, and the United Kingdom. It is expected that agreements may be 
signed at a future date with the following countries: Australia, Austria, Egypt, 
India, Iran, Italy, the Netherlands, the Netherlands East Indies, Norway, Pakistan, 
Siam, and Turkey. The statement of the Department on conditions and policies is 
as follows: 
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It should be stressed that the only funds made available by the act are in 
foreign currencies. Consequently, each American participating in the program 
must make his own individual arrangements for such dollar balances as he will 
require to meet family needs and other obligations in the United States during 
his absence abroad. The Fulbright Program is still in its initial stages and policy 
decisions are in the process of formulation. It can be said, however, that stipends 
may be expected to bear a reasonable relation to the grantee's salary and in addi- 
tion an allowance may be provided for housing and cost-of-living as well as a small 
allowance for books and equipment, local travel, etc. Transportation for grantees 
from and to the United States may be provided, in addition to the total award, 
when the foreign currency is acceptable to carriers. Transportation inside the 
United States will not be provided. While the term “educational activities” may 
be interpreted broadly, the following amplification will serve as an indication 
of those envisaged: “Assistance to Americans to study, teach and conduct research 
abroad in connection with institutions of higher learning, and to add to the store 
of knowledge of foreign areas, peoples, and cultures. Assistance to a limited 
number of foreign students to study in American institutions in their respective 
countries and to assist foreign students and teachers to engage in educational 
activities in the United States by paying for their transportation wherever foreign 
currencies can be used for this purpose.” 


Inquiries about these opportunities and requests for application forms should be 
addressed to one of the three agencies to which the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and the Department of State have delegated responsibility for preliminary screen- 
ing of applicants for grants: Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York (for graduate study); United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. (for teaching in 
~ elementary and secondary schools); and the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. (for 
teaching at the college level and for postdoctoral research). 


The second session of the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations .will be held from June 26 through July 23. The program, planned with 
the aid of a group of consultants and officials of the United Nations, will include 
lectures and discussions and weekly trips to Lake Success, Further information 
may be obtained from Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, Mount Holyoke College 
Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


The American University’s School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., will offer as a part of its 1949 summer session an intensive 
Institute in the Preservation and Interpretation of Historic Sites and Buildings. 
The Institute, open to a limited number of qualified students, will be in session 
for three weeks beginning June 6 and will be offered in co-operation with the 
National Park Service and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. Two of the three weeks 
will be spent in Washington and the final week in Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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The Historical Society of North Carolina met at Greensboro on November 13 
for the 1948 fall meeting. Dr. C. O. Cathey of the University of North Carolina 
read a paper on “The Development of Tools and Instruments in North Carolina 
Agriculture, 1783-1860”; Mr. Richard C. Todd of Duke University read a paper 
on “The Produce Loan: A Means of Financing the Confederacy.” The presidential 
address by Dr. Adelaide Fries of Winston-Salem was on “A Century of the Textile 
Industry in Salem.” Officers for 1948-49 were elected as follows: president, Dr. 
R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina; vice-president, Dr. Charles 
Sydnor of Duke University; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Cecil Johnson of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; members of the council, Dr. W. P. Cumming of Davidson 
College and Dr. D. J. Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers College. 


At the annual meeting of the North Carolina State Literary and Historical 
Association in Raleigh on December 3 the Mayflower Society award was given 
to Dr. Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University for the best book published by a 
resident North Carolinian during the year. Dr. Sydnor's book is entitled The De- 
velopment of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. 


Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, has established the position of 
university historian and appointed Dr. Richard P. McCormick, assistant professor 
of history, as the first incumbent. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


On the nomination of the State Department, President Truman has appointed 
Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, of the University of Pennsylvania, American rep- 
resentative on the Commission on History of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. 


E, Wilder Spaulding, formerly chief of the Division of Publications of the 
Department of State, has been assigned to the United States legation at Vienna 
as public affairs officer. 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the appointment of Theo- 
dore R. Schellenberg to serve as program adviser of the National Archives. Mr. 
Schellenberg was a member of the staff from 1935 to 1945, when he went to the 
Office of Price Administration to plan and conduct that agency’s records program. 
Philip C. Brooks, who since 1935 has served the National Archives in many 
capacities, most recently as assistant director of the General Records Division, has 
. transferred to the National Security Resources Board to take charge of its records 
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program. Martin P. Claussen has transferred from the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park, where he was in charge of the finding-aids and publications 
program, to the Department of the Army to serve as assistant chief of the Depart- 
mental Records Branch of the Adjutant General’s Office. 


Karl L. Trever, of the Natural Resources Records Division of the National 
Archives, has been named to succeed Margaret C. Norton as editor of the Ameri- 
can Archivist, published quarterly by the Society of American Archivists. The 
July issue will be the first to be published under his editorship. 


Dixon Wecter, chairman of the research staff at the Huntington Library and 
part-time professor of English at the University of California, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed Byrne professor of United States history at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. He will take up his new duties in the fall of 1949. 


George F. G. Stanley, formerly of the University of British Columbia, has been 
appointed head of the department of history at the Royal Military College of 
Canada, Kingston. R. A. Preston, formerly of the University of Toronto, has 
been appointed professor of history in the same institution. 


In Northwestern University, Gray C. Boyce has been named chairman of the 
department of history. Howard F. Cline, formerly of Yale University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history to have charge of the work in Hispanic- 
American history. 


Charles C. Griffin of Vassar College has assumed the editorship of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 


Guy P. Chapman, of the University of Leeds, England, is visiting professor at 
the University of Pittsburgh for the current academic year. C. J. Amundson, 
professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh, is on leave to give lectures at 
the University of Leeds for the same period. Also in the University of Pittsburgh, 
William H. Bliss, of Oxford, England, has been appointed instructor in English 
history, and James A. Kehl and Robert D. Duncan have been appointed instruc- 
tors in history. 


William E. Lunt has been granted sabbatic leave from Haverford College for 
the spring semester. He is working in the English archives, 


Stuart R. Tompkins of the department of history of the University of Okla- 
homa is on leave of absence during the second semester to do research on the 
social and intellectual history of Russia. 
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Albert L. Olson, formerly of Marshall College, has gone to Augustana College 
as professor of history. 


The department of history of Hunter College announces the promotion to 
associate professorships of Abbie Turner Scudi, Beatrice F. Hyslop, and Mary 
Latimer Gambrell. Thomas B. Davis has been promoted to the rank of junior 
assistant professor. 


Donald F. Carmony, director of the South Bend-Mishawaka Center of the 
Division of Adult Education and Public Services of Indiana University, was pro- 
moted to associate professor of history at the beginning of the current academic 
year. In the same institution, Jack J. Detzler, assistant director of the center and 
instructor in history, is on leave of absence for further graduate study, and 
Gerald L. Shannon has been appointed instructor in history while Mr. Detzler 
is on leave. 


Louis L. Snyder has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
City College of New York. 


Philip W. Powell, formerly of Northwestern University, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, as associate professor of history. 


William R. Reynolds has been promoted to assistant professor of history and 


David L. Dykstra has been appointed instructor in history at Hofstra College, | 


Hampstead, Long Island. 


Frank T. Harrowing has joined the staff of the San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory, San Jacinto Monument (Houston), Texas, as assistant director. 


Dorothy L. Thompson, formerly of Stanford University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history at Bard College. Felix E. Hirsch, professor of history 
in the same institution, is on leave of absence in Europe. 


Jeannette P. Nichols of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, has been invited to lecture 


this summer at the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, and at the University 
of Zurich. 


In the department of history in the University of Nebraska Stanley Ross has 
been appointed instructor, E. N. Johnson is on leave of absence during the second 
semester to continue research on the crusading orders in the Baltic, and Fred 
Ericson of Michigan Normal School and Thomas LeDuc of Oberlin College have 
accepted appointments to teach in the-summer session. 
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Thomas P. Martin is serving as visiting professor of history during the second 

semester at West Virginia University. He succeeds John D. Carter, who has 

| resigned to accept an appointment in the air historical office of the Department 
` of the Air Force. 


Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky is serving as visiting professor 
of history at the University of Wisconsin during the spring semester. 


Sydney N. Fisher, associate professor of history in Ohio State University, served 
as visiting professor of history and political science at John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Florida, during the winter quarter, 1949. 


Guido Kisch has accepted an invitation to serve as visiting professor of legal 
history at the University of Lund, Sweden. 


Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania will serve on the staff 
of the department of history in Stanford University during the coming summer 
term. 


John Alden of the University of Nebraska will teach at the University of Chi- 
cago summer session. 


Samuel Flagg Bemis, Sterling professor of diplomatic history and Inter- 
American relations, Yale University, has been appointed to a visiting professor- 
ship for the second term of the summer session in the University of Wyoming. 


1 


Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania has been invited to lecture 
at the summer session of the University of Zurich. 


Eva M. Sanford of Sweet Briar College and Charles C. Scott of Chico State 
College will teach in the summer session of the University of New Mexico, 


Edgar 1. Stewart of Eastern Washington College will teach at the College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, California, during the second summer session, 1949. 


Recent DEATHS 


Edmund Cody Burnett died in Washington, January ro, at the age of eighty- 
four. His last activity was attendance at the meetings of the Association the pre- 
ceding week, He was one of the seven surviving members who attended the 
meeting in New York in 1896. In this span of years he had done much solid his- 
torical research, writing, and editing. From 1907 to his retirement in 1939 he was 
a member of the staff of the Historical Division of the Carnegie Institution in 
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Washington working under his old teacher at Brown University, Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson. At the time of his death he was serving as bibliographical editor of the 
American section of this journal, a task he had performed faithfully for many 
years. He was the last direct link between the Review of today and Dr. Jameson’s 
day. Dr. Burnett was born in Alabama but for him the East Tennessee mountains 
were home. He received his bachelor’s degree from Carson College (Tennessee), 
and his graduate training at Brown University, where he took his doctorate in 
1897 and was honored with the degree of D. Litt. in 1938. His very considerable 
list of publications was thus appropriately recognized. He had made the Revolu- 
tionary period peculiarly his own by his study of the Continental Congress. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1936 he edited and published eight volumes under the title 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, and in 1941 published his chief 
work, The Continental Congress, which was awarded the Loubat Prize. As 
nearly as any work can, this merits the adjective “definitive.” Beyond this he 
filled out a life of quiet, unremitting study with articles, monographs, reviews, 
and biographical sketches in the Dictionary of American Biography and the 
Dictionary of American History. 


For thirty-three years a prominent member of the faculty at Goucher College, 

Katharine Jeanne Gallagher died on December 9, 1948, at Glendale, "California, 
where she had been living on leave of absence since September, 1947, because of 
failing health. She received her bachelor’s degree at Vassar College and her ad- 
vanced degrees at the University of Wisconsin, the doctorate in 1915. She came 
to Goucher College in the fall of 1915 as instructor in history and rose rapidly to 
full professor. Her special field of interest in history was the Italian Renaissance, 
and the many generations of Goucher College students who attended her in- 
teresting and vivid lectures on that subject, as well as in other courses in Euro- 
pean history, counted themselves fortunate. For many years she also taught eve- 
ning classes at the Johns Hopkins University. It was, however, as brilliant public 
lecturer, rather than as research scholar and writer, that she made her richest 
contribution. She applied her alert mind and her knowledge of the past to the 
interpretation of the events and problems of the contemporary world. Her lectures 
on the troubled period between the two world wars, when she was at the height 
of her intellectual powers, remain vivid recollections to many members of the 
Baltimore community. 


Frances Gillespie, associate professor of history in the University of Chicago, 
died on November 29 at the age of sixty-three. She was the author of Labor and 
Politics in England, 1850-67 (1927) and had been a member of this Association 
since 1922. 


John Franklin Daniel, 3d, professor of practical archaeology, University of 


ZA 
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Pennsylvania, succumbed to a heart attack in Ankara, Turkey, December 17, at 
the age of thirty-eight. Dr. Daniel had served the university as a member of the 
expedition to Cyprus in 1934, as Harrison Fellow, 1938-40, assistant curator of 
the Museum since 1940, and professor since 1941. He was editor-in-chief of the 
American Journal of Archaeology and at the time of his death was on a recon- 
naissance trip for the museum to choose sites for future excavations. 


Thomas M. Owen, jr., recently retired after many years as chief of the Divi- 
sion of Veterans Administration Records in the National Archives, died in 
Washington on December 5, 1948, after several months of illness. Edward F. 
Rowse of the Natural Resources Division of the National Archives, who also 
retired recently, died on October 25, 1948. 


Communications 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


The “Notes and Suggestions” of our distinguished colleague from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in the latest issue of this Review regarding “Recent United 
States and British Government Publication on the London Naval Conference of 
1930” are somewhat bewildering. He notes certain considerations, like the terms 
of the State Department order of 1925, which might possibly have produced sig- 
nificant omissions from the official volumes, and he suggests that various types 
of omission have been perpetrated at the expense of the defenseless historian. 

It is amazing to find Dr. Read maintaining (p. 313) that “the historian finds 
himself completely at the mercy of the editor and, in the case of the State Depart- 
ment publications, at the mercy of an editor whose anonymity prevents any real 
appraisal of his qualifications for his job.” For almost three years the files of the 
Department up through the year 1932 have been open to scholars. Any reputable 
American scholar can, therefore, come to Washington, call for the files on the 
London Naval Conference, and check the validity of the 1929 and 1930 volumes 
which Dr. Read is questioning. 

As to the alleged anonymity of the State Department editors, I would point 
out that the Department’s press releases of December 18, 1943 and March 11, 
1945 announcing the publication of the volumes discussed by Dr. Read gave the 
names of the actual editors and their supervisors. Most of the Department’s edi- 
tors are historians trained in the country’s best graduate schools. Since, after some 
eighteen years of association with them in their work, I am no longer connected 
with their operation, it may be appropriate for me to say that they have, in my 
opinion, long been distinguished as a group for their intellectual integrity. Despite 
any human frailties of judgment in selection, they have very consistently repre- 
sented the point of view of enlightened scholarship and never the hush-hush tradi- 
tions of nineteenth century diplomacy. And with very few exceptions the Depart- 
ment has published the full record as compiled by these scholars. 

Now that the Department’s files are so voluminous that only a small proportion 
of the papers on any major subject can be printed, there is bound to be increasing 
disagreement as to selection. 1 am sure that the compilers of Foreign Relations 
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have welcomed Dr. Read's suggestions upon that score. My purpose here is only 
to emphasize that work on the 1929 and 1930 volumes was done by sound scholars 
who had no intention of distorting the record, that those scholars were not 
anonymous, and that any historian can come to Washington and, by consulting 
the files, review their work. 


Washington, D. C. E, WILDER SPAULDING 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTorICAL Review: 


Professor Conyers Read suggests that, as the editor responsible for the first 
volume of the second series of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-39, 1 
did not enter the Foreign Office archives like a bull in a china-shop, but, on his 
own description of me, I must have entered them like a rather dishonest cat walk- 
ing on hot bricks, My impression of myself, while doing the work, was so strangely 
different that I hope you will allow me a few comments about the alleged limita- 
tions, self-imposed or otherwise, on my editorial work. In particular, may I say 
how far my selection of documents was affected by the limitations to which 
Professor Read refers on page 308 of the Review? The first of these limitations 
did not apply to this volume, and has not applied to any succeeding volume of 
the British Collection. I decided upon a “time-lag” of at least ten years between 
the year of publication and the year of the documents published, (in the case of 
the volume under review the “time-lag” was sixteen years) partly because it would 
relieve me from any difficulty relating to current negotiations. 

The second limitation did not affect my selection of documents. I chose the 
documents which seemed to me most relevant. There was no “screening” of 
papers: I had access to everything I wanted to see. (“Screening” would be techni- 
cally almost impossible in the case of ten-year old papers in the Foreign Office 
archives.) After my selection was in proof, I listed the documents originating from 
foreign governments, and I asked the Foreign Office (in accordance with long- 
standing diplomatic usage) to obtain the formal consent for the publication of 
these documents from governments which extended similar treatment to the 
British Government. In every case this consent was given. I never expected other- 
wise; it is the obvious interest of a government to “do as it would be done by” 
in this matter of consent. Here again, the “time-lag” is of great importance. One 
might get serious and reasonable objections in regard to the publication of docu- 
ments affecting current negotiations; the London Naval Conference of 1930, from 
the point of view of all governments in 1946, was a matter of history. If I had 
received refusals, I should have “tried again,” and in the last resort I should have 
had to insert a note to the effect that permission had been refused by the govern- 
ments concerned for the publication of such and such documents. 

The third limitation—“offence to national feeling’—did not arise. If it had 
arisen, I should have had to risk it. In the case of possible offence or damage to 
individuals (this would be mainly a matter of epithets or sentences, not of whole 
documents) I decided (a) that, where necessary, I would cut out obnoxious per- 
sonal references if their omission did not distort the meaning of a document or 
conceal any important fact; (b) that, if I had to make such omissions, I would 
always put a footnote to the effect that an excision had been made. In fact, I 
found that these “personal” omissions were much fewer than I had expected. I 
invite Professor Read to count them. Otherwise I have cut out nothing except (to 
save printing) routine references and classifications for office purposes. Here again 
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the “time-lag” is of importance. Personal comments tend to lose their sting and 
relevance after ten or fifteen years. 

The fourth limitation did not arise, ie. I had no hesitation about including 
personal opinions not acted upon when these opinions were given—as they very 
often are given—in the text of a document (e.g. in Ambassador’s reports, or in 
suggestions submitted for their comment). 1 did, however, decide upon a limita- 
. tion with regard to the publication of minutes, Here I acted on the principle that 
I was concerned primarily with the execution of policy —what was done, or at- 
tempted—and not with the domestic processes of the formulation of policy. It is 
not the case—as Professor Read suggests—that I have excluded “all material 
- likely to illuminate the formation of policy”; indeed it astonishes me that Professor 
Read could make a statement so plainly contradicted by document after docu- 
ment. It is, however, impossible to include all such material. For example, in 
Great Britain it is impossible, for constitutional reasons, to print the records of 
Cabinet discussions. The inclusion of Foreign Office comments on incoming docu- 
ments, without the other “high-level” material, would be misleading—even if it 
were practicable. The impression given in other collections of documents, where 
some minutes have been included, confirms my judgment. From the historian’s 
point of view the final and “firm” record of policy with regard to an incoming 
paper is the outgoing telegram or despatch. I would not trouble to mention the 
question of space if Professor Read had not charged me with inconsistency in 
this matter. It is true that I have included in the volume under review a number 
of papers already printed in Foreign Relations of the United States. This question 
of duplication was an even more serious problem in the First Series of the Col- 
lection. I am sure that our editorial decision has been right from the point of 
view of British readers; as the Collection progresses I believe Professor Read will 
agree that the decision is justified, but this does not affect the facts (i) that we 
- have cut out large masses of material accessible in Blue Books, etc. which, for 
completeness, we should like to have been able to include; (ii) that the inclusion 
of Foreign Office minutes would have doubled the size of the work—large as it is 
likely to be. (We have not kept rigidly to our rule, e.g. we have occasionally put 
in a minute when it seemed necessary for the elucidation of an act of policy.) 

I would add three general considerations: 

(1) I cannot speak for the editors of the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, but I feel fairly sure that they would agree with me in saying that our 
respective troubles and perplexities as editors have had nothing to do with all this 
supposed “delicacy” and “discrimination”—hiding matters likely to give offence, 
putting the best face on things, and so on, which worry Professor Read. Historical 
research is historical research, and I have been working as a historian dealing 
with historical materials. As far as I am concerned, I have gone about the work 
just as though I were making a collection of documents of the age of Walpole or 
Castlereagh. My real anxieties have never been—if I may mix metaphors—about 
letting live skeletons out of cupboards. I have been faced with an immense bloc 
of documents dealing with very complicated subjects. I could not print every 
detail and nuance: otherwise I should have filled countless volumes. I found no 
difficulty about recognising documents of first importance. They settle themselves, 
but there is an immense penumbra, as it were, in which the responsibility for 
careful and accurate selection weighs heavily on the editor. Furthermore, owing 
to the ramifications of the subject-matter, it is never possible—even with a good 
filing system and trained “searchers” behind one—to feel absolutely sure that, 
embedded in some quite different paper—there may not be something which has 
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escaped one's notice. The search for papers that may exist, and the choice be- 
tween paper A and paper B—here is the work which takes time and is often a 
load on one's mind. 

(2) Professor Read asks what is the purpose of the Collection. I can tell him 
very shortly why I was asked to undertake the work, and why I thought it worth 
doing. It is of the highest importance that there should be an accurately informed 
opinion on international relations; the first requirement for such an opinion is a 
knowledge of what happened in the recent past. A great deal of contemporary 
writing on recent history suffers badly from the fact that it is based on inaccurate 
and insufficient information about the actual course of policy. The surest way of 
correcting these elementary errors (which are not always corrected in memoirs 
and biographies) is by publications such as the volume under review. My own 
knowledge of recent international relations has been very greatly deepened and 
clarified by the study of the documents in Foreign Relations of the United States, 
and the main reason why I am editing the British material is that 1 regard its 
publication as likely to be of similar service to students and to have a similar effect 
in raising the low factual standards of books—learned and popular—on inter- 
national relations. I have taken care never to make exaggerated claims for the 
British publication, but I venture to believe that the scholars—and the “general 
readers”—who use it will find it of much greater value than it appears to hold 
for Professor Read. 

(3) Finally I might offer Professor Read a possible source of reassurance. If 
he still has doubts about the sub-conscious or unconscious bias of the editors, he 
might remember one thing which at all events must be present in their conscious 
minds. They know that ultimately the whole of the material in official archives 
will be open to inspection; it is unlikely that—with this knowledge—they will 
be foolish enough to spend time and labour in undermining their own post- 
humous reputation by not telling the facts which they claim to tell. 


Worcester College, Oxford E. L. Woopwarp 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


I refer to the letters of Dr. Spaulding and of Professor Woodward, printed 
above, which refer in turn to my note on “Recent United States and British Gov- 
ernment Publication” in the January number of the American Historical Review. 

Obviously I must amend some of my statements in that note in the light of Dr. 
Spaulding’s observations, I confess that the press release in which the names of the 
editors of United States Foreign Relations, 1929-30 were announced, escaped my 
notice. It would perhaps avoid misunderstandings of that sort hereafter if these 
names were printed in the books themselves. In this particular, I prefer the British 
to the American procedure. Professor Woodward never leaves us in any uncer- 
tainty as to where the editorial responsibility lies. 

All students must rejoice that the State Department files are open to the end 
of 1932, though the conditions attached to their use, particularly those of the years 
following 1922, are such that we can hardly regard the door as wide open. I ima- 
gine that an accredited scholar would have no difficulty in comparing the texts 
of the documents on the London Naval Conference as published with the originals. 
His real difficulties would begin if he undertook to satisfy himself that the letters 
published represented all that was important in the files from which they were 
drawn, or that the files used themselves contained all the relevant material. These 
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obstacles are perhaps unavoidable, but they suggest that checking by competent 
scholars is not so easy a matter as Dr. Spaulding’s final sentence might lead one tó 
believe, a 
In any case, I am glad that Dr. Spaulding has called attention to the quite 
extraordinary liberality of the State Department in such matters. Certainly nofor- 
eign office in the world has done so much as our own in publishing documél 
material and in admitting scholars to its files. I endorse heartily, by the, wah, Dê. 
Spaulding's high praise of the editorial work in the Foreign Relations vahine 
under consideration. . esoasld 
Professor Woodward has evidently misunderstood me. 1 have nowalgd Hast 
doubt about his integrity of purpose or about the great value of what kotali 
lished and will publish. It marks the beginning of what we hope will devela into 
some British equivalent of the United States Foreign Relations series ¡So f2ME NAS 
been advancing in an area in which, presumably, there are few or nollrapbeieks?’ 
Perhaps, when he enters areas in which “hot bricks” abound, he wilh fmadithe 
less easy. For my own part, if I were faced with his problems I shouldeGnidliedn- 
creasingly difficult to pursue a course of complete detachment phadediady9o1 
could publish anything I chose. There are other matters at stakd inaxideoschiolarly 
objectivity. There is international good-will. As one deeply interestéd 3a provided: 
Anglo-American solidarity, I can imagine much in the dispatcheszofithedase res 
years that had better be passed over. Very likely, if I passeth theveqvch, hiwaedd 
quiet my academic conscience by deciding that they weretedinedinportuade. But 
Professor Woodward is doubtless of sterner stuff. 1 ealovni 9H .gnigs1o) 
Anyway, I am not altogether sorry that my observatigris laleqsrivaked MAH to 
describe his problems and his ways of dealing with thenant sergedenpthioCdreitn 


I wish him Godspeed. iya 01 zovig asmia 1h 
i slliW alles sor ioal lo agh 
University of Pennsylvania I olidw boliqBuwwvyary Risigw 


ods! s 193201 ello noitsisqO 
To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica, ReviéwOtloque s 25 b15g91 sdgim 
Since I was allowed to comment when Mr. paa A 
son Wage-Earner Thesis” (Am. Hist. Rev, Jatta Ryg PAN PERO sine 
American Historical Association annual meet eRe Habe KA be t 
me to repeat the substance of my observations'té the RIVALES, HERD. 
Mr. Dorfman, as I understand him, måkesrigo ARUSHA ott" Te 
Age of Jackson: that it reads into the JacksófH pévid@ Ae MEESACESa ada 
conflict between great capitalists on the ofecr3/4e dana gmat of Bape ia è- 
earners on the other”; and that it seeks salio patron dedos Ent ch 
Jacksonian and later American radically PHN sig gdy” 
Both these points, I believe, do detizedstableteayrattetd PH, ce GL ged a 
That work certainly has its faults; babi 4) SIA MePakerpeerelp he Shes 
claimed by Mr. Dorfman. Mr. Dorfiené2 letales Vhs at denle 
the word “anti-capitalist,” as used ee ee Hear 
talist system” and thus implies ge desocnecicivigas AA orto Ho. 
strate did not exist. But the words aaitistkalagmiseartho ral Uria pakoa Hs 
meaning “against the capitalist? h Iep AACA EI COKE] RHE PARNER. 
deed, the last chapter of the work is devoted specifically to this, point. The Age of 
Jackson sharply distinguishe the Jacksonians, for example Oe UBB 
socialists who were against the system in the anti-capitalist sense which Mr. Dorf- 
man would have me attribute to all Jacksonians. The Age of Jackson does not 
argue that there was “a class conflict between great capitalists on the one side, and 
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a mass of propertyless wage-earners on the other.” It does, however, argue that 
¿here was a very real struggle of non-business groups against business domina- 
tion of the government. 

siin As for the relationship between the Jackson period and later reform movements, 
-Jhe Age of Jackson surely claims no more than a political and psychological re- 
emblance. In both the Jackson period and the New Deal, for example, strong lib- 
eal Jeadership mobilized the other sections of society against domination by the 
dgusifiess community. I cannot imagine anyone foolish enough to argue resem- 
blances in the realm of economic policy, and certainly The Age of Jackson does 
WEI doiso. Is one to understand that Mr, Dorfman would dispute the political re- 


slices? 

sabes the facts in Mr. Dorfman’s piece are valid. Of course, many business- 
amen meieogro-Jackson, as many businessmen were pro-Roosevelt; of course, many 
Suppaertesofothe working classes in Jackson’s day were not themselves working- 
dats, adybmadie than they are today; of course, the working classes were a much 
smaller hastiaíribe anti-business coalition than they were during the New Deal. But 
hanerbíntbssadacts, it seems to me, affects the main theses of The Age of Jackson— 
thatoimore tan! be understood about Jacksonian democracy if it is regarded as a 
wrbblemcoat bfisections but of classes” (p. 263) and that “liberalism in America 
oben E EIRT movement on the part of the other sections of society to 
ishstraill thepowst df the business community” (p. 505). 

Jui. somstisonfessnthet: Mr. Dorfman’s use of specific evidence is sometimes dis- 
couraging. He invokes the figure of Langton Byllesby, for example, as if he were 
és Mat Iosusialitosthel argument of The Age of Jackson. Yet The Age of Jackson, 
Ariktarkoofi 600 pages; hası 16 lines for Byllesby—less than half as much space as 
Mr. Dorfman gives to Byllesby in a ten-page article. Mr. Dorfman says that The 
Age of Jackson calls William Foster a “labor leader.” It is true that the index, 
which! wasveasfpiled while I was otherwise engaged in the European Theater of 
Operations, calls Foster a labor leader; but the text, which a fair-minded critic 
might regard as a superioryawtbority, calls Foster “a Boston merchant and intel- 
Jest tiysin the freerbradeomovement” (p. 149). 

es an eee ¡milan farther detail on Mr. Dorfman’s use of evidence. 
Batol, bee what space remaias, dissent from his statement that “Jackson, no 
> 5 


RAER SFAR thpught.e himself as the champion especially of the wage 
earner, lefersen theught obhimselé as anything but the champion of the wage 


APE ohR Regained she sige obithe Reopertyless worker as a source of danger to 
- SAOIRE Jagenon iteokpxernso much of Jeffersonianism that it becomes 
ESPE ypneranle dhah hbamepsted off.) efferson’s dislike of the industrial worker. 
\ HELP CHAR dS AMIEL properdysin, reyelt against those who would see in Ameri- 
Gaseni histar y,s4>-SusGeation| okkasie class conflicts. Almost all Americans 
ases Dep copied oto, the dgapitalist ideal and have simply maneuvered for 
sarest Shares wep othe capitalist framework. This fact is almost as true today 
i PAR Saturn ao end morhias ini The, Age of Jackson implies otherwise. 
MEN logs nptimean ehatuihe-comtests bspween the business community and 
Anas society Hayerberg. mock hanles thase contests have been savagely and 
EAE and rhey.constizateone ofthe great themes in our political history. 
Yo sgh dT 3niog ids 03 yliszilissqe bojovab ai aliov 
HAH HMU aI erinxs sot 2asinoedse{ sdy ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
10 AM doidw sense setlstiqes-ins at ni matege odd 
Jon 220b sworfon| lo sah SAY vensinoedos| Ha of siudi 
bas biz ano ada no etailetiqns 18912 noswied toifnoo zeal: 
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A collection of useful supplementary material—586 documents in- ` 
cluding the Declaration of Independence, treaties and other State 
papers, the “Marshall Plan,” etc. 1231 pages. $4.75. 


A new Fourth Edition 
THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865 


By Louis M. Hacker, Columbia University, and the late 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, with the collaboration of Helene 
S. Zahler 


The thorough revision of this outstanding text includes a com- 
plete rewriting of the period since 1932, extensive changes through- 
out the earlier portions of the book, revised bibliographies, fresh 
illustrations, additional maps, and a new format. As in previous re- 
visions, teachers will find in the Fourth Edition a well-balanced 
handling of political, social, and economic factors, on a mature 
level which appeals to the upper class student. 'Of special note is the 
incisive treatment of the present world situation, the challenge of 
Communism, and the issue of world leadership. 760 pages. $5.00. 





APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


To be published in May 


EUROPE SINCE 1914 
In Its World Setting 7th Edition 


By F. Lee Benns, Indiana University 


The author of this widely used book has again revised the text 
in the light of most recent events, and has added new material to 
bring it up to date. He discusses the failure of peace negotiations 
following World War II, and the “Cold War” which has enveloped 
the world. He analyzes carefully the situ-tion in each country in 
Europe, giving particular attention to the Soviet Union and the 
countries behind the “Iron Curtain,” as well as to the “so-called 
great powers of Western Europe,” Britain, France, and Italy. There 
is a section devoted to the impact of nationalism in such countries 
as India, Burma, Palestine, and Indonesia. Throughout the text, 
students are given a clear understanding of the position that Europe 
holds in respect to the rest of the world, and of existing social and 
political interrelationships. About 888 pages, illustrated. 


A reorientation of medieval history 


THE WORLD OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By John L. LaMonte, University of Pennsylvania 


This new history of the Middle Ages, by one of the foremost 
authorities on the period, places emphasis in the first part of the 
book on the developments in the East, rather than on the German 
tribes which invaded the western portions of the Roman Empire; 
and gives more adequate attention than usual to the invasions of 
the Avars, Slavs, Bulgars, and other non-Germanic peoples in the 
eastern provinces. In the second part of the book, covering the 
period after 1050,.interest is centered on the West, with emphasis 
on the Holy Roman Empire, the papacy, and the rise of national 
states, The book is exceptionally rich in factual material. ° 

Notable among the features of this book are: the unusually full 
treatment of the Byzantine Empire from its foundation to the fall 
of Constantinople; the attention given to Moslem civilization; the 
chapters on the Crusades; and the sections on medieval Russia. 
848 pages, $5.50 





APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 





ROMANTICISM AND 
NATIONALISM 
IN THE OLD SOUTH 


ROLLIN G. OSTERWEIS 


The civilization of the Old South rested on three fundamentals: 
cotton and the plantation system, the institution of Negro slav- 
ery, and a complex of romantic ideas. This book interprets the 
growth of Southern romanticism as a blending of imported ideas 
and local forces. Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany XLIX. 
“Mr, Osterweis has spared himself no pains, and the result makes 
good reading.”—Frances Gaither in the New York Times $3.75 


THE EMERGENCE OF A 
WORLD CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


Despite the many divisive and warring elements that separate the 
peoples of the earth, Professor Latourette investigates the ele- 
ments of unity in the Christian communities and discovers that, 
contrary to the despairing views of many people, there are more 
signs of cooperation among the various faiths than ever before 
in history. $2.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


DAVID J. DALLIN 


“The best book in its field—one that is thorough and sound and 
readable. . . . It is a first-rate job and will be of value to all 
those interested in the policies behind Russian aggression in the 
Orient.” Floyd Taylor in the New York Herald Tribune 


“Indispensable reading at a time when the American people have 
to rethink their Far Eastern policy.” Hans Kohn in the New 
York Times $5.00 


IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 
AND WORLD ORDER 


Studies in the Philosophy and Science of the World's Cultures 
Edited by F. 8. C. NORTHROP 


Since Professor Northrop believes it is difficult for a person of 
any one culture to report sympathetically and objectively on an- 
other, he has brought together twenty-one distinguished writers 
from many countries and representing many fields, to state their 
views. $4.50 


At all bookstores 


Yale University Press -New Haven, Connectient /4 
Publishers of The Yale Review f 
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A HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC AREA 
IN MODERN TEMES 


By Oscoop Harpy and GLENN S. DUMKE 
Occidental College 


CONTENTS 


1 The Geography of the Pacific Area 
2 The Peoples of the Pacific Area 


3 Two Thousand Years of East-West 
Relations 


4 Portugal and Spain Sail to the Pacific 


5 England and Holland Enter the 
Pacific 

6 Japan Receives and Rejects Western 
Civilization i 

y Russia Reaches the North Pacific 


8 The Contest for the Northeastern 
Pacific 


g The Contest for the Southwestern 
Pacific 


10 Hawaii’s Struggle for Independence 
11 The Opening of China 

12 The Walls of China Crumble 

13 The Opening of Japan 

14 The Rise of Japan: Internal Affairs 
15 The Rise of Japan: External Affairs 
16 Holland in the Pacific Area 

17 France in the Pacific Area 


18 Great Britain in the Pacific Area 

19 Russia in the Pacific Area 

20 Germany in the Pacific Area 

21 The United States in the Pacific Area 

22 China Rebels against Western Domi- 
nation 

23 Japan Takes the Offensive against 
the West 

24 Reform, Republic, and Wreckage in 
China 


25 World War I and the Pacific Area 

26 World War 1 Settlements 

27 China from Tuchunate to Kuomintang 

28 The Rising Sun over East Asia 

29 World War II in the Pacific 

go The Postwar Pacific n 

31 Problems of the Pacific: (I) Extra- 
territoriality ; 

32 Problems of the Pacific: (II) Opium 

33 Problems of the Pacific: (111) Economics 

34 Problems of the Pacific: (IV) Race 

35 Problems of the Pacific: (V) Culture 


TRE HISTORY 
OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


By Lynn THORNDIKE, Columbia University 
THIRD EDITION 


THIS THIRD EDITION is marked not 
only by a rewriting of much of the text 
and abundant addition of new material to 
keep pace with recent findings of critical 
historical scholarship, but also by rear- 
rangement, reorganization, and fresh view- 
point and presentation. The primary em- 
phasis is now upon the panorama of civil- 
ization. An increased stress is laid on the 
classical influence upon the Middle Ages, 
the transition to medieval culture, Arabic 


civilization, the economic recovery and so- 
cial progress of western Europe, the de- 
velopment of power and labor-saving de- 
vices, invention and technology, the his- 
tory of science and education, and the 
survival of medieval intellectual interests 
into early modern times. More space than 
before is given to the affairs of central and 
eastern Europe and to the voyages and 
travels that widened the horizons of the 
medieval world. 


——-HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPAN Y=== 


Boston ° . New York + 


Chicago ° 


Dallas ° San Francisco 
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A Survey of 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Harry Elmer Barnes 





“Tr 15 the writer's opinion that Dr. Barnes is the most dynamic figure 
within the boundaries of the United States who is at work today in the 
related fields of history and sociology. A glance at the record shows an al- 
most unbelievable productivity .. . 


Ano let no one imagine that this astonishing output has been achieved by 
skimping the available evidence or by careless and hurried literary fac- 
tory work. In every instance, the factual raw material constituting the in- 
dispensable foundation has been diligently assembled and critically 
screened, while the admirable and unambiguous presentation has been 
carried off with an unflagging zest. 


Wuoever takes up A Survey of Western Civilization with the precon- 
ceived opinion that he is confronted with a rehash of the similar and 
larger work published over a decade ago will do well promptly to revise 
himself. ... 


A tess conscientious man than he might have been content to solve the 
problem with the aid of a serviceable pair of scissors. Not so Dr. Barnes. 
While retaining the general organization of the earlier work, from which 
there was no escape since it fully covered the ground, he so earnestly re- 
thought his material and so vivaciously rephrased most of his conclusions 
that he has produced an essentially new text. 


Ano there are other outstanding novelties. This newer and newest story 
of man’s unceasing struggle to rise above his ape ancestry comes right 
down to the present day by including the harrowing span of World War 
IL, with its catastrophic aftermath of an indicated head-on collision of the 
USSR and the USA, to the already faintly audible doomsday accompani- 
ment of a universal atomic explosion. .. . 


To sum ur the textbook argument: the college history instructor obliged 
to plunge his charges into the stream of civilization could not well do 
better than to avail himself of this stimulating work.” 
— FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
in New York History 


959 pages . 6" x 934” Illustrated $5.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


Volume I]—The Years Since. 1660 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


by FRANKLIN C. PALM 
Professor of Modern European History 
University of California 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 109 PHOTOGRAPHS and CARTOONS and 
31 MAPS (13 in COLOR) 


COVERS the period from 1660 to the present. Emphasis is given 
period from 1870 on, since the new order has experienced greatest 
changes during these years. Therefore, this Volume II can be used, 
either for general courses covering Western civilization, or for more 
restricted courses dealing with the 19th and 20th centuries. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 

+» The opening chapter entitled “The Commercial Revolution and 
The Expansion of Europe.” 

+ The full treatment of the development of modern science, the 
economic background of World War II, the Global Struggle 
and its aftermath. 

+ The easily readable format which features marginal headings to 
aid study and review. 


e The extra large, tipped-in maps of World War II Global op- 
erations. 











697 PP. .....- 109 Illus. ...... 31 Maps ...... 6x9% ...... Rugged Cloth ...... $4.75 


THE TWO CONSTITUTIONS 


A Comparative Study of British and 
American Constitutional Systems 


By HAROLD STANNARD, M.A. (Oxon.) 


A Splendid NEW SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT for government 
and political science courses. In his introduction the author describes 
his work as “tentative steps in an almost untrodden field of compara- 
tive study.” 

CONTENTS INCLUDE: 1. Crown and Constitution; II. King, 
President, Prime Minister; III. Parliament and Congress; IV. 
Parties; V. Senate and House of Lords; VI. Commons and Repre- 
sentatives; VII. The Law of The Land; VIII. The Two Examples ; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ... INDEX. 


The Two Constitutions ...... 210 pp. oo... 5% XI cacao Cloth ...... $3.00 
Send for Examination Copies Today 


D. VAN-NOSTRA 
SOE PUBLISHER 
| 250 FOURTH AVENUE ` 
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New Books for readers of 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


THIS WAS AMERICA 


TRUE ACCOUNTS BY EUROPEAN TRAVELERS IN AMERICA 
DURING THE PAST 200 YEARS 
Gathered by Oscar Handlin. Forty travelers, of widely divergent back- 
grounds, tell the story of America as it has looked to Europeans—a won- 


derfully revealing social history and a fine source book, 16 pages of 
illustrations, index, 602 pages, $6.00 


BOOKS OF THE BRAVE 


By Irving A. Leonard. The Spanish Conqueror in the New World—in 
terms of the books he read and brought with him, and how the books 
have influenced Spanish America. Good reading for anyone but particu- 
larly Latin-American historians and bibliophiles. 

Coming June 15. 7 illustrations, about 400 pages, $5.00 


THE MINING GUILD 
OF NEW SPAIN 


And Its Tribunal General, 1770-1821 


By Walter Howe. Based on unpublished documentary material, this is 
the only thoroughgoing study of mining monopolies, methods, the Min- 
ing School, etc. in the Spanish Colonies. Index, 534 pages, $7.50 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES TO 
ILLUSTRATE THE HISTORY 
OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Compiled by Henry Frederick Schwarz 


Table I. ENGLAND. The Houses of Normandy and Anjou 
Table M. ENGLAND. The Houses of Lancaster, York, Tudor, 

Stuart, and Hanover 
Table IM. FRANCE. The Houses of Capet and Valois 
Table IV. FRANCE. The Houses of Valois, Bourbon, Navarre, 


Orleans, and Burgundy 


Table V. THE IBERIAN PENINSULA, The Kingdoms of Portugal, 
Castile, Leon, Aragon, Navarre, and Sicily ` 


Table VI. THE IBERIAN PENINSULA. The Kingdoms of Portugal, 
Castile, and Aragon 
Set of 6 charts in envelope, $.60 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Holt Announces 


The United States: 


From Wilderness to World Power 
RALPH VOLNEY HARLOW 






















This new one-volume text in American history is refreshingly written and is 
completely up to date. A well-balanced treatment of the whole field, its brevity 
helps to solve the perennial problem of finding time for collateral reading. The 
arrangement of the book is largely chronological, showing the relationship of 
economic, social, and political material. The style is clear, colorful, and tinged 
with that touch of humor that makes it particularly interesting to students. 
About half the book is concerned with the period before the Reconstruction, 
and about half with developments since that time. It covers World War II and 
the Presidential Election of 1948 and includes chapters on recent foreign and 
domestic policy. 


At the end of the book are 21 pages of Selected Readings. The illustrations, 
which are especially interesting for their authenticity, originality, and general 
appearance, include maps, contemporary cartoons of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and unusual drawings and photographs, many of which are 
published here for the first time. 


854 pages Probable price $5.00 Ready in March 












Aaa in Our Time: 1896- 1946 | 


DWIGHT L. DUMOND, University of Michigan 


“I think that Professor Dumond has done magnificently well in placing the re- ff 
cent past in historical perspective. The style makes this a ‘reading’ book as well 
as a textbook.” 

—J. B. Galford, Rutgers University 


1947, 715 pages, $3.50 


Amer ica Moves West — revised Edition 
ROBERT E. RIEGEL, Dartmouth College 


ec 


. a great improvement over the old edition. In fact, it is the best book that ki 
I have run across on Western history.” 


—W. E. Hollon, University of Oklahoma 
1947, 643 pages, $4.25 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY eg ha hr 
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Announcing two volumes of 














Select Problems 
in Historical Interpretation 


For American History 


To all who greeted with such enthusiasm the publication of the first volumes in 
this important series, these new volumes will be of great interest. Composed of 
significant selections from original and secondary materials, they present a fresh 
and welcome approach to the teaching of European, American, and English history. 
Each set of readings, which is preceded by exceptionally lucid and stimulating in- 
troductions and by carefully worded questions for study, is arranged to form a 
historical problem, and the problems relate to a unifying theme. The student is 
challenged to analyze and compare, to read critically and objectively, many dif- 
ferent kinds of source and other documents. 


I. NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM 
IN AMERICA, 1775-1877 
D. M. Potter and T. G. Manning, Yale University 


CONTENTS: I. Beginnings of American Nationalism—The Revolutionary Pe- 
riod. II. Nationalism and Union—Establishment of the Republic. III. National- 
ism and Sectionalism. IV. Life in the North and West. V. Life in the South and 
the Clash of Sections. VI. Slavery—The Sectional Touchstone. VII. The Ameri- 
can Abolitionists, VIII. Slavery in Politics. IX. Sectionalism and the Constitution 
—The Nature of the Union. X. The Outbreak of the Civil War, XI. Interpreta- 
tions of the Civil War. XII. The Political Status of the Negro After Appomattox— 
An Issue Between the Nation and the Section. 


Ready in April, Approximately 380 pages, Probable price $2.75 


I. GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY, 1870-Present 


T. G. Manning, D. M. Potter, and W. E. Davies, Yale University 


CONTENTS: I. American Thought on Governmental Regulation. IT. The Rail- 
roads. III. The Standard Oil Company—Rise of a National Monopoly. IV. The 
Populists. V. Industrial Labor in the Late Nineteenth Century—The Chicago 
Strike of 1894. VI. An Episode of Progressivism in Action—The Pure Food and 
Drug and Meat Inspection Regulations, VII. The War Industries Board—Agency 
for Emergency Control, 1917-1918. VIII. The National Recovery Administration. 
TX. Agriculture and the Role of Government. X. The National Labor Relations 

. Act. XI. The Office of Price Administration. XII. Government and the Economy— 
Prospects for the Future. 


Ready in Summer, Approximately 375 pages, Probable price $2.75 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY %5 Fourth Avenue 
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Select Problems 


in Historical Interpretation 
For English History 


CRISES IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 1066-Present 
B. D. Henning and A. S. Foord, Yale University, and B. L. Mathias 


CONTENTS: I. William’s Claim to the English Throne. II. The Agreement 
between the Earls of Chester and Leicester during the Reign of Stephen. III. 
Magna Carta. IV. The Growing Pains of Monarchy—Edward I. V. The Crisis 
of 1346-47. VI. Humanism. VII. The Dissolution of the Monasteries. VIII. Free 
Speech in Elizabethan England. IX. The Establishment of the East India Com- 
pany. X., The Petition of Right, 1628. XI. The Declaration of Indulgence. XII. The 
Scientific Spirit. XIII. The Revolution of 1688. XIV. The Yorkshire Election of 
1734. XV. The War of Jenkins’ Ear. XVI. English Reactions to the French Revo- 
lution. XVII. Industry and Society, XVIII. Evolution and Ethics. XIX, The Great 
Depression of the 1870's. XX. The House of Lords Crisis, 1901-11. XXI. The 
Trial of Sir Roger Casement. XXII. The General Election of 1945. 
Ready in June, Approximately 600 pages (complete in one volume), 
Probable price $4.50 





Two volumes already published 


For European History 


I. IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY, 800-1715 


T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University 
1948, 369 pages, $2.75 


Il. THE QUEST FOR A PRINCIPLE OF 
AUTHORITY IN EUROPE, 1715-Present 


T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University, 
with the collaboration of Leonard Krieger and G. A. Craig 


1948, 375 pages, $2.75 


For Problem VI (Carcassonne and Chartres) and Problem XIV (The Palace of Versailles) in 
Ideas and Institutions in European History, visual material in the form of photographic reproduc- 
tions, prepared with the co-operation of the Carnegie Corporation, can be supplied at $15.00 for 
each set, 


A 32 page Manual of Suggestions for Teachers is available. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY Fourth Avenue 
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HEATH TEXTS by 
ROBERT ERGANG 


EUROPE FROM THE. 
RENAISSANCE TO WATERLOO 


This text for courses covering the period from 1500 to 1815 
stresses social, economic, and cultural aspects, as well as the 
developments of science. There is sufficient emphasis upon 
the political elements to furnish the student with a well- 
rounded picture of the period. The bibliographies for each 
chapter include reference works available in the ordinary 
college library. Attractive format. Maps and illustrations 
outstanding in quality and quantity. 855 pages. List price 
$5.50 


EUROPE IN OUR TIME 
1914 to the Present 


This unified text surveys the scene of Europe from 1914 to 
1948. The book emphasizes the causes of the two world 
wars, the period of truce between the conflicts, the aspira- 
tions of the smaller nations, the revolt against European 
domination in Asia, the increasing role of the United States 
in international affairs, and the difficulties ahead for Europe. 
Valuable bibliographies. 24 full-page illustrations. 30 maps. 
725 pages. List price $5.50 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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recent publicationi——— — — — 


——HISTORY OF EUROPE—— 


By Hayes, BALDWIN & COLE 


This outstanding new book presents an authoritative survey of political, social, 
and cultural European history. It begins with the eastern Mediterranean sec- 
tion, the ancient Greek city-states, and the Roman Empire, going on to trace at 
somewhat greater length the history of the middle ages. More detailed attention 
is given the evolution in modern times from overseas expansion and religious 
upheaval in the 16th century, the dynastic rivalries in the 17th century through 
the political, intellectual and industrial revolutions of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies to the two world wars of this century. One-volume edition to be pub- 
lished in March. $5.25 (probable) Two-volume edition to be published in April. 
Each $3.50 (probable) i 


CARLTON J. H, HAYES is Seth Low Professor of History, Columa 
bia University; MARSHALL W. BALDWIN is Associate Professor 
of History, New York University; CHARLES W. COLE is Presi- 
dent of Amherst College. 


-_—WESTWARD EXPANSION 


By RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON 


With the collaboration of James Blaine Hedges, 
Brown University 


The first book to deal with the frontier movement against the background of 
the Turner thesis, this text traces the expansion of settlement from the time 
of the first Spanish and French outposts to the close of the nineteenth century. 
In addition to the settlement process, the ramifications of the frontier move- 
ment are considered in their relation to diplomacy, politics, and sectionalism. 
A critical bibliography lists and evaluates all the latest books and articles deal- 
ing with the frontier; nearly a hundred specially drawn maps locate each geo- 
graphic term used in the text. To be published April 5, 1949. $6.00. (probable) 


RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON is Professor of History at North. 


western University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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History of CHINESE SOCIETY 
LIAO (907-1125) 
By Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng 





The first volume in a notable series that makes available 
in translation the significant parts of China’s great herit- 
age of historical knowledge, the Twenty-Four Dynasties. 
The authors offer a fresh, comprehensive interpretation, 
using modern techniques of anthropology, sociology, and 
economics. This volume is devoted to the dynasty of 
Liao, which established patterns of political control and 
cultural adjustment for the three great conquest dynasties 
which followed. : $12.50 


FRANCIS THE GOOD 
The Education of an Emperor, 1768-1792 





By Walter Consuelo Langsam 





Dr. Langsam, President of Wagner College, recreates the 
first twenty-four years in the life of the Habsburg prince 
who was destined to rule Austria for forty-three years. 
Basing his biography on a remarkable array of sources, 
mostly original, Dr. Langsam rescues an important figure 
from the relative obscurity that has enveloped him, and 
paints a vivid picture of a young prince’s exacting educa- 
tion. To be published May 17 Probably $3.50 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 11 
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A Preview of forthcoming volumes in the 


TEACH YOURSELF 
HISTORY Library 


General Editor, A. L. Rowse 


Scheduled for publication in August are six additional 
titles in this novel, fascinating and scholarly series 


Constantine and the Conversion of Europe By A. H. M. Jones 
Abraham Lincoln and the United States By K. C. Wheare 
Thomas Jefferson and American Democracy By Max Beloff 
Warren Hastings and British India By Penderel Moon 
Raleigh and the British Empire By D. B. Quinn 

Pericles and Athens By A. R. Burn 


Of the volumes already published, the critics have said... 


“The underlying idea—to provide the general reading public with 
the best that the universities can provide, to bring the university, 
so to speak, into our homes—is surely an excellent one, which when 
ably carried out can scarcely fail to produce highly worthwhile 
results.”—sT, LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


“The volumes on hand are enough to indicate both the quality of 
the writing—which is excellent—and the treatment of historical 
perspective. If you have heretofore found the study of history 
unpalatable, you will taste of these offerings with pleasure—and 
raise an appetite for more.”—sAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“All of these little volumes are eminently readable. . .” 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


All the volumes uniformly priced at $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Imports from England 


Here are three specially imported books which should 
be of considerable interest to historians ... 


THE NAVY OF BRITAIN 


By Michael Lewis 


“Scholarly and exciting, this is a definitive study of Britain’s 


naval organization. Beginning with medieval times, Professor 
Lewis describes the evolution of British ships, tactics and strat- 
egy, the changes of direction and administration, development of 
the ship’s company, and the establishment of traditions which 
have become hallowed by British fighters and seamen.” 


660 pages Illustrated $7.50 


EUROPE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By David Ogg 


“The reader will find in Mr. Ogg's pages an adequate outline of 
political and diplomatic history. . . . His book is not only a real 
contribution to the history of the seventeenth century; it shows 
the possibility of carrying into a work of comparatively small 
compass the range of interest and sympathy upon which the 
true value of history depends.” —THE TIMES 


576 pages, Fifth Edition $5.50 


HENRY VII AND 
THE REFORMATION 


By H. Maynard Smith, D.D. 


“Dr. Smith has read nearly everything ever written on the 
Henrican Reformation and disagrees in a small or big way 
with practically all of it. He is, in fact, about as urbane, im- 
partial and independent an historian as one could hope to find 

his book must surely be acclaimed by informed readers as 
one of the best and most satisfying on its subject in the English 
language.” AMERICA 


480 pages $8.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


A Text for European History Survey Courses 


THE GROWTH OF 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
By A. E. R. Boak, Albert Hyma, and Preston Slosson 

This survey of European civilization begins with its origins in 
Egypt and Babylonia, and clearly summarizes the contributions 
made by the Near East, Greece, and Rome. Then in more detail, 
the authors present a clear framework of political history and, 
woven around it, a synthesis of the significant social, economic, 
and cultural movements in the various periods, not overlooking 
the development of literature, music, art, and the sciences. 1126 
pages, maps and illustrations, $5.50 


Available in a two-volume edition. Each volume $3.50 


Supplementary Reading for European History Courses 


ENVIRONMENTAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By Derwent Whittlesey 


This new book, designed as supplementary reading for courses 
in European history, ancient history, Western Civilization, 
geopolitics, etc., emphasizes the influence of geography on 
European history from earliest known times up to the present. 
About 154 pages. 


READINGS IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
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Arndt and the Character of 
German Nationalism 


o Hans Koun 


RNST Moritz Arndt was born in Swedish Pomerania in 1769 and, like 
most Germans of his time, felt no attachment to Germany but only 
loyalty to his territorial prince, in his case the king of Sweden.* In his long 
life—he died in 1860 at the age of ninety-one—he lived through all the stages 
of the unfolding German nationalism: from the late years of Frederick II 
to the threshold of Bismarck’s triumphs. But for him, as for German national- 
ism in general, the years of the Napoleonic wars were decisive. His reactions 
to the revolutionary events in France were not different from those of the 
majority of German intellectuals of that period; he even welcomed Napoleon 
in an ode, “Der Machtige.”* But he discovered his German patriotism much 
1See Richard Wolfram, Ernst Moritz Arndt und Schweden (Weimar, 1933). Alfred G. 
Pundt, Arndt and the Nationalist Awakening in Germany (New York, 1935) contains a very 
good bibliography. Later books on Arndt are: Hermenegild Kuhn, Arndt und Jahn als vélkisch- 
politische Denker (Langensalza, 1936); Hans Polag, E. M. Arndts Weg zum Deutschen. Studien 
zur Entwicklung des friihen Arndt, 1769-1812 (Leipzig, 1936); Rudolf Fahrner, Arndt, 
Geistiges und Politisches Verhalten (Stuttgart, 1937); Ibo Ibbeken, Ernst Moritz Arndt und die 


christlich-germanische Bewegung seiner Zeit (Greifswald, 1937). 
2 Arndt, Gedichte. Vollständige Sammlung (Berlin, 1860), p. 28. 
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sooner than other German writers; from 1801 on he regarded Napoleon as 
the archenemy. His opposition to him was not motivated so much by the 
defense of individual liberty against tyranny; it was rather a conscious rejec- 
tion of the cosmopolitanism which made so many hail Napoleon’s plans 
for world order. In the years 1798 and 1799 Arndt had traveled widely in 
parts of Germany, Italy, and France. There he discovered the reality of 
nationality and the deep differences created, as he believed, by language and 
geographic conditions. He welcomed this diversity and turned violently 
against those who saw in the union of the European nations a progressive 
step toward a higher human nobility. The fruit of this newly found national- 
ism was Germanien und Europa, which he wrote in 1802 and which ap- 
peared the following year. 

“For the benefit of the whole world as well as for the benefit of each in- 
dividual nationality there must not be any universal union,” he postulated. 
Each nationality should develop through the cultivation of its own national 
character and its constitution must be adapted to this character. He rejected 
the then widely held view that it was enough for the Germans to excel by 
the universality and intensity of their intellectual life and that they did not 
need the bond of a common state and political strength. “That Germany 
has gone so far as it has in the cultural field, it certainly does not owe to its 
political disunity,” he wrote. “I believe that it would have progressed farther 
if it were politically united. ... Only if we had a fatherland, if we had the 
highly human and highly political ideas of an independent, united, and 
strong nationality, only then would we gain steadfast habits, firm character, 
and a perfect form, then alone the highest and most wonderful humanity 
could grow from such earthly roots to gleaming sunny heights.”* He had no 
clear concept of German political unity, nor did he foresee the road to its 
realization, but he emphasized the need of new and stronger ties for the 
German Reich and promised to devote all his strength to awakening the 
demand for it and to keeping the thought of it alive. Arndt had found his 
way from the local loyalty of the Swedish subject to German nationalism. 
From Stockholm he wrote to his friend Charlotte von Kathen on June 4, 
1807: “I shall not abandon my German fatherland and its sacred cause as 
long as there is a drop of warm blood in me. I feel now more intimately 
then ever that I belong to the Germans and that I could not nor would I 
belong to any other people.” 

He was one of the very first to insist on German political unity. Like Stein 
and other German patriots he could not imagine a Germany cut off from 


3 Germanien und Europa (Altona, 1803), p. 429. 
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its historical traditions and envisaged the restoration of the imperial dignity 
of the Habsburgs. The events of 1814 disillusioned him. The Habsburgs 
themselves abandoned the thought of the restoration of the empire and relin- 
quished the old Habsburg lands on the Rhine and in Swabia by which Aus- 
tria had stood guard on the western border of Germany. On the other hand 
Prussia, by the acquisition of new provinces in the West, took up the guard 
on the Rhine and became much more representative of the German nation, 
uniting Catholics and Protestants and stretching from the old eastern march 
on the Baltic to the Moselle and Meuse. From then on Arndt looked upon 
Prussia as the leader of political unity for Germany. He regarded the Prus- 
sian monarchy as the supreme embodiment, as the personification of the 
popular will, and he wished to endow it with added strength by the mobiliza- 
tion of the popular forces in support of the state. He thus aspired to a 
synthesis of the democratic nationalism of the French Revolution with the 
traditional hierarchical structure of German society. He never despaired of 
the realization of his ideal of harmony between princely will and popular 
will in Prussia. He made it his task to create an educated public opinion 
which would favor such a solution. He almost attained it in 1848 when, in 
his eightieth year, as a member of the Frankfurt parliament, he implored the 
king of Prussia to accept the imperial crown offered to him by parliament. 
He died ten years before Bismarck realized his dream, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the period when the German intellectuals abandoned the univer- 
salism and humanism of the eighteenth century for a newly discovered 
militant nationalism. 

French nationalism—alike in this to Anglo-American nationalism—was 
born in the enthusiasm of a revolution, in an attempt to reform the state and 
to build a better society. German nationalism—as all non-Western national- 
ism—was born in the war against France, not in an attempt to secure better 
government, individual liberty, and due process of law but in an effort to 
drive out a foreign ruler and to secure national independence. The word 
liberty did not mean, as it did for the Western peoples, the assertion of the 
rights of the individual against his government but of the independence of 
the nation against foreign rule even if this rule were mild and more progres- 
sive than that of the domestic rulers had been. When the Western peoples 
strove for regeneration, it had for its purpose the individual; in central and 
eastern Europe the demand for regeneration centered on the group. Arndt 
like Schleiermacher and Jahn believed that only a long war could regenerate 
the Germans, and he wished therefore to prolong the war against France. 
On December 1, 1812, he wrote from St. Petersburg to Adam Georg Fried- 
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rich von Horn, an officer in the Russian German legion, complaining that 
most people looked frightened or dumbstruck when he told them that if the 
Germans wished to become really free they must continue the war against 
the French for at least five years or longer. The rising French nationalism 
found a political nation which it could transform; the rising German 
nationalism did not find any German nation; it had to create it out of ele- 
ments which it found in language and history, in nature and geography. 

In the second part of his Geist der Zeit, which Arndt published in 1809, 
he asked, “I wish to speak to my people; but how shall I address you, German 
people? What and where are you? I seek but cannot find you.” French’ 
nationalist thinkers were bound to the reality of their nation and the respon- 
sibility which reality imposed; the Germans’ had to roam free and irrespon- 
sible far into the past and into the future, into the deep secrets of nature 
and the lofty flights of dreams to find or forge their nation. Their nationalism 
awakened under foreign pressure and it could thus take shape only in the 
fight against foreign forces. Though it did not lack elements of moral 
regeneration within, it was primarily a call to arms against the alien. Arndt 
recognized that clearly: “May a general love grow among us, and a lasting 
hatred against the crafty foreigners, for only then shall we be saved and the 
liberty of our children assured. It is the highest religion to strive and die for 
those objects which are sacred to mankind and which deteriorate under any 
tyranny” (to Arndt and his generation the truly hated tyranny was foreign 
tyranny); “it is the highest religion to love the fatherland more deeply than 
laws and princes, fathers and mothers, wives and children.” His love for the 
fatherland was inextricably linked with hatred of the foreign enemy, hatred 
of all those at home who supported him or accommodated themselves to 
his rule. 


Yes, I hate, it is my joy and my life that 1'still can hate; I hate deeply and hotly; 
but I hate nothing more hotly and deeply than you, lazy and good-for-nothing 
fellows who are not ashamed to voice German shame in German language. Why 
should a man not hate who wished to do something in the world, for who can 
love without hating? And I love my fatherland and its honor and liberty above 
all; I love my liberty; I love the sanctuaries which past centuries have bequeathed 
to us to preserve them. I love science and the light which despotism would like 
to annihilate from the earth. Therefore I cry out my ire before God and man; 
therefore I call for hatred in life and death, hatred, the only powerful savior and 
helper. 


After 1806, the dissolution of the ancient Reich and the crushing defeat 
of Prussia, most Germans accepted the “new order” of Napoleonic leader- 
ship as inevitable. Many intellectuals saw in it the confirmation of. their 
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eighteenth century cosmopolitan expectations. Arndt was one of the few 
writers who never ceased to stress his rejection of universality and his in- 
sistence upon separated nationality. Rationalism and enlightenment might 
favor the unification of mankind, an end to the hatreds and divisions inherited 
from the past and to the wars between nations. The progress of the human 
race, these cosmopolitans proclaimed, could be seen in the very fact that 
through the forces of reason mankind was becoming one and that all ancient 
prejudices and superstitions waned. This rising universal love or philanthropy 
seemed to them to characterize the new age. In his “Address of Hope of 
the Year 1810” Arndt did not deny that there might be some truth in this 
interpretation, but only for the contemplative man. “Active man will be 
guided by something else and will be guided by something else through all 
eternity, by a dark force which is also of the age, and by a darker love which 
he would not like to explain to himself even if he could, by that deep love 
in his people, its way of life, its language which from childhood has become 
an inseparable part of the innermost recesses of his being.” It was a wonder- 
ful and dear secret of nature to Arndt that these deep and dark forces re- 
mained unchanged through the centuries however outer forms might change. 
Against the hopes of enlightened rationalism for a united humanity, the 
old dark forces of the past seemed to prevail and determine man. Man could 
think of mankind; he could only act and live out of his national past, out of 
his national character.* 

This German national character seemed to Arndt determined by com- 
mon language and common descent. These two elements formed the uniting 
bond among all Germans and constituted them a German nation. In both 
respects the German excelled over all other nations. They represented the 
purest race, they spoke the purest language. This twofold purity guaranteed 
their creative superiority. 


The Germans are not bastardized by alien peoples, they have not become mon- 
grels, they have remained more than many other peoples in their original purity 
and have been able to develop slowly and quietly from this purity of their kind 
and nature according to the lasting laws of time; the fortunate Germans are an 
original people. For our ancestors we have a great piece of evidence from one of 
the greatest men who ever lived, from the Roman Tacitus. This extraordinary 
man who with his prophetic eyes penetrated the depth of the human heart and 
the depths of nature, the present time and the future, clearly saw the worth of our 
fathers, and prophesied their splendid future; and so far history has not contra- 
dicted him. But of all things he saw most clearly how important it was for the 
future greatness and majesty of the German people that they were pure and re- 


4 “Hoffnungsrede vom Jahre 1810” in Arndt, Schriften fiir und an seine lieben Deutschen 
(II, Leipzig, 1845; IV, Berlin, 1855), IV, 32 ff. 
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sembled only themselves, that they were no mongrels; for he saw his Italy, which 
had once been the mistress of the world, a bastardized canaille, cursed and out- 
cast, defile the memories of the Fabricians and Cornelians and the proud Roman 
soul bled and writhed because there were no longer any true Romans.? 


More than purity of race, however, language constituted for Arndt a 
nation. He returned again and again to its importance. Language seemed to 
him the best guarantee of the differentiation among nations. That various 
nations could use the same language and yet maintain their separate national- 
ities did not apparently trouble Arndt. He was deeply influenced by Herder 
and Fichte. Like the former, he regarded it as the greatest tragedy when 
a people abandoned its language and accepted an alien one, for he regarded 
language as the outward image of the innermost recesses of the mind and 
soul of a people, the instrument which from childhood molds and guides 
man’s thoughts and feelings. Arndt believed that language helped to produce 
and to keep alive, to his great satisfaction, those antipathies and dislikes 
which protect the independence of a people better-than fortified cities and 
unsheathed swords. Otherwise peoples might lose their peculiarities and be 
in danger of becoming “solche Allerweltmenschen, die man Sklaven und 
Juden nennt.” 

But Arndt went far beyond Herder. To the latter a small, peaceful, and 
pastoral people could have a wonderful language, its expressive beauty or its 
worth were entirely independent of political power. Arndt, however, was 
convinced that “only a whole people, only a whole great people, always cer- 
tain that it is a glorious and mighty people, only a whole people in their real 
possession and in their effective exercise of a vital and free political life, can 
have a whole language.” Like Fichte, Arndt believed that among the Euro- 
pean peoples whom he equated with the Germanic-Romans, the Germans 
alone had an original language, the Ursprache, not a mixed mongrel lan- 
guage as the others. The creative superiority of the Germans over French 
and Italians, Englishmen and Spaniards was based on this originality of 
language as it was on the purity of the race. All creative power originated 
with the people. “All great things which a man does, forms, thinks, and 
invents as a hero, an artist, a lawgiver or an inventor—all that comes to 
him only from the nation.”” Arndt was certain that God decreed the diversity 
of languages so that mankind did not become a lazy and good-for-nothing 

5 “Fantasien zur Berichtigung der Urteile über künftige deutsche Verfassungen” (181 5), in 
Arndt, Ausgewáhlte Werke, ed. by Heinrich Meisner and Robert Geerds (Leipzig, n. d.) pt. 15, 
p. 115. Similarly in his “Uber den deutschen Studentenstaat” (1815), ibid., pt. 13, p. 304, he 
regarded the Germans as “a very youthful and poetic people” as a result of their purity of 


race which Tacitus had praised. 
8 Arndt, Ansichten und Aussichten der Teutschen Geschichte (Leipzig, 1814), 1, 461. 
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gang of slaves. Here the interpretation of God's will by Arndt differed ap- 

‘parently from that of the Bible, according to which God instituted the 
diversity of languages not to improve men but to punish them for building 
the Tower of Babel. What appeared to Arndt a blessing was regarded in 
the Bible as a curse.” 

Fichte and Arndt were not alone at that time in expressing the impor- 
tance of language as the element constituting the German nation. Friedrich 
Schlegel shared their conviction that “the use of a foreign language for legisla- 
tion and for transaction in civil law is always most depressing, yes, one could 
say entirely unjust; the use of a foreign language for the affairs of the state, 
and connected with it also for the life of higher society, cannot remain with- 
out damaging effects on the native language. ... A nation that allows itself 
to be deprived of its language, loses the last support of its spiritual and in- 
tellectual independence and in reality ceases to exist.”* But Schlegel too went 
far beyond Herder in his linguistic nationalism. He wished to recognize the 
right to their own tongue only of independent and powerful nations. He 
used the argument of language to strengthen the Germans in their struggle 
with the French. He rejected its application to the Slavic and other “back- 
ward” tongues in their struggle against the Germans. The German language 
appeared so superior that others struck the ear of the German hearer as 
almost subhuman. A German army volunteer reported from Paris in 1815 
his impressions: “What mirrors the soul of a people, molds and embodies its 
ideas, is the language which therefore has a peculiar character corresponding 
to the quality of the people. The French language is not an orderly organic 
language but resembles animal noises [Gegudck, Geklatsch, Geschnatter].”° 
The only language that could compare to German in creative beauty and 
purity and human significance was to the Germans of that generation the 
Greek language. 

But the German language had more than creative values: it was the only 
visible and uniting bond which remained to the Germans after the dissolu- 
tion of the Reich. It linked the Germans to their glorious past, it united 
them as brothers for a common effort and a common understanding. 
Leonhard Graf von Rotkirch und Panthen addressed in his poem “An die 

7*Der Rhein, Deutschlands Strom, aber nicht Deutschlands Grenze” (1813), Ausgewählte 
Werke, pt. 13, p. 190. There Arndt claimed also that “what God plans in the mighty and 
secret court of times, is not hidden to us, it is not a secret to us for even a minute.” What God 
wills is nationalism, what He rejects is internationalism. “Verflucht aber sei die Humanitdt und 
der Kosmopolitismus, womit ihr prahlet! Jener allweltliche Judensinn, den ihr uns preist als den 
höchsten Gipfel menschlicher Bildung.” 

8 Friedrich Schlegel, Sdmmuliche Werke, Originalausgabe, 15 vols., ed. by E. von Feuchters- 


leben (Vienna, 1846), II, 34 £ 
® Rheinischer Merkur, Oct. 31, 1815. 
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deutsche Sprache” (1810) the language which was “born in an oakgrove” as: 


Unser Stolz und uns're letzte Zierde, 
Schlingst der Eintracht letztes heil ges Band 
Ums besiegt zerrissne Vaterland. 


He pictured the German language centuries ago roaming in unadorned 
poverty through primeval forests and calling the Cherusci to battle and 
jubilating when Roman power lay broken. Thus again he hoped, language 
would call up Teutonia to battle: 


Ja du wirst, Teutonia, erwachen, 

Der Begeistrung heilig hehre Wut 

Wird zur hohen Himmelsflamme fachen 
Deinen tief in Staub gebeugten Mut. 


Then in the poet’s vision a victorious people will spread the German tongue 
far throughout the world, and it will become the voice of the sages, and 
Apollo will, delighted, hear on its strings the sound of Hellas. A few years 
later, the miracle which Count Rotkirch expected from the German lan- 
guage had happened. In his “Germania” in 1814 he could proclaim: 


Wo kraftvoll frei erklingen deutsche Töne 
Sind Briider, sind Thuiskon's edle Sóhne, 
Germania ist aller Vaterland. 


And Theodor Kérner’s “Jagerlied” (1813) summed up entirely in the spirit 
of Arndt the union of language and fatherland, of brotherhood and blood, 
of vengeance and sword. 


Aus West, Norden, Stid und Ost 
Treibt uns der Rache Strahl, 

Vom Oderflusse, Weser, Main, 

Vom Elbstrom und von Vater Rhein 
Und aus dem Donautal. 

Doch Brüder sind wir allzusam; 
Und das schwellt unsern Mut. 

Uns knüpft der Sprache heilig Band, 
Uns knüpft ein Gott, ein Vaterland, 
Ein treues, deutsches Blut. 


ske 


The most important of these songs in honor of the German language was 
Arndt’s own “Das Deutsche Vaterland,” in which he answered the question 
“what is the German’s fatherland?” with the famous assertion that it was 
neither Prussia nor Austria, nor Bavaria nor Thuringia, it was not a state 
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which existed, not a political community anywhere on the map; it was the 
dominion of the German tongue which gave to all Germans a common 
fatherland. The song which was the most popular German patriotic song 
until it was replaced two generations later by the “Wacht am Rhein” called 
upon the Germans to create one fatherland out of all lands where German 
was spoken. This land would be at the same time the home of truth and 
loyalty where every Frenchman would be called enemy and every German 
friend. 


Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland? 
So nenne mir das grosse Land! 

So weit die Deutsche Zunge klingt 
Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt, 
Das soll es sein! 

Das, wackrer Deutscher, nenne dein! 


Das ist des Deutschen Vaterland, 

Wo Eide schwórt der Druck der Hand, 
Wo Treue hell vom Auge blitat 

Und Liebe warm im Herzen sitzt— 
Das soll es sein! 

Das, wackrer Deutscher, nenne dein! 


Das ist des Deutschen Vaterland, 

Wo Zorn vertilgt den welschen Tand, 
Wo jeder Franzmann heisset Feind, 
Wo jeder Deutsche heisset Freund— 
Das soll es sein! 

Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein! 


Arndt’s nationalism was born in a struggle against France, and though 
his judgments of the French became rarely as coarse and unbalanced as 
those of Jahn, the French throughout appeared to him the very opposite of 
the Germans, superficial and vainglorious, satished with an easy and grace- 
ful surface. “The Frenchmen are a talking, the German a thinking people.”?° 
French civilization seemed to him tied up with court and capital, not with 
the people, and the events of the French Revolution confirmed him in the 
opinion that Paris directed France at the expense of the rural countryside 
which Arndt saw as the depository of all national virtues. He denied to the 
French individuality of character and he deduced from it their gregarious- 
ness and their eagerness to conform to the standards of society and to obey 
the whims of despots. How could people like that become a model for other 
nations? “Can those men educate who themselves are no men, who give you 
artificiality for nature, elegance for beauty, illusion for virtue, fashion for 


10 Schriften fiir und an seine lieben Deutschen, 1, 405. 
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morality, and chatter for thoughts? Who understand, appreciate and esteem 
nothing foreign? ... Incapable of eternal ideas of deep enthusiasm, blissful 
ecstasy, human longing, for which they even lack words; making fun of 
the holiest and highest of mankind for the sake of wittiness,” truly a people 
like that could have only one good effect upon the Germans, to arouse them 
to an appreciation of their own superiority of character and worth. Naturally 
enough, the hatred of the French found its strongest expression in 1813 when 
as a result of Napoleon's rout in Russia the faith in Napoleon’s invincibility 
began to waver among the Germans. The German patriots saw, for the first 
time, their efforts rewarded by incipient success and tried to spur, by word 
and deed, the national awakening. Arndt became the trumpet calling to 
battle: “I hate all Frenchmen without distinction in the name of God and 
of my people, ...I teach this hatred to my son, I teach it to the sons of my 
people. . . . I shall work all my life that the contempt and hatred for this 
people strike deepest roots in German hearts and that German men learn 
to understand who they are and whom they confront.”* 

Arndt's aversion was not only directed against the French and against 
enlightened rationalism—or the glittering superficiality and shallow artifi- 
ciality, as he would have called it—for which they stood; he rejected as 
emphatically the absolute monarchy of the eighteenth century which he 
regarded as a product of French and rationalist influences. Himself of peasant 
stock, he found infinitely more life and truth, poetry and religion in the 
people. He was not a romanticist; for that he remained too near to the 
people and the soil, too much devoted to the virtues of home and discipline. 
He did not look backward to the Middle Ages or to the feudal order, he 
looked forward to the rise of a nation in which all classes would participate 
actively and as of right, in which a vigorous public opinion would stand 
guard against excesses and would assure the necessary adjustments or orderly 
progress. If he looked abroad for political guidance he did not look to France, 
which he found oscillating between revolutionary chaos and absolute mon- 
archy, a people at the same time servile and licentious, but to England and 
Sweden where in his opinion Germanic ways were better preserved. Both 
offered him also the spectacle of a united nation, a goal which he set before 
the German nation. “Sweden is a unified kingdom and has long been under 
one rule; her great kings, heroes, prophets, soothsayers, and poets belong 
entirely to her, belong to every man, and every man is proud of them. For 
many centuries we have had only division of territory and of hearts, and in 
many places are so divided from one another that great German names are 


12 Ibid., 1, 335. 
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known only in one locality and one even curses what another blesses.”** 


To form the Germans into a nation, patriotism and liberty were needed. 
Of patriotism Arndt found many beautiful and memorable words in the 
warmth of his heart and the fire of his zeal. But liberty he interpreted much 
more in the sense of national independence and of the right to follow, with- 
out any foreign interference, traditional and ancestral ways than as the safe- 
guard of individual rights. In the Kurze Katechismus fiir deutsche Soldaten, 
which he wrote in 1812 in St. Petersburg for the members of the German 
legion formed in Russia, he fought those “miserable, cold, and calculating 
men who say: Fatherland, Liberty, beautiful and highsounding names 
without meaning! Wherever man is happy there is his fatherland, and 
where he is least plagued, there is liberty, everything else is empty dreams 
and illusions.”** Arndt rejected the ubi bene ibi patria, and apparently he 
did not believe that man could find a new fatherland by migration and that 
he could decide for it not purely out of a quest for happiness but out of a 
sense of loyalty to higher values, political or religious freedom, which were 
denied in his old land and which he found in the new home. Arndt main- 
tained: 


The fatherland is not there where men can lead the most abundant, carefree 
life but there where he spent the innocent years of childhood and the joyous 
years of youth, where he heard the first sweet sounds of friendship and love, where 
he first saw stars shining and springs flowing. . . . There, there is his fatherland. All 
the pulses of his heart beat for it, for it his love looks lovingly—and be it barren 
rocks or desert islands, and be poverty and hard work his lot, there he must love 
it, for he is human. There is his liberty where he can live according to the mores, 
customs, and laws of his people where what formed the happiness of his ancestors 
makes him happy too, where no foreign people and no foreign law hold sway 
over him. Such a fatherland, such a liberty are the most sacred that the good man 
has on earth and desires to have. But in some ways the calculating idle talkers 
[die Klúgler und Schwatzer] are right too: Fatherland and liberty are a lofty 
dream, an exalted idea which soars high above the earth, a sacred and incompre- 
hensible illusion [Wahn] which the human heart can never penetrate because it 
is beyond earthly man. When the name “fatherland” and “liberty” sound in our 
souls with all their sweetest love and loyalty, then the eternal, the immortal, the 
immeasurable through which we resemble God takes hold of us and transforms 
us into seers, heroes, and martyrs. 


12 Quoted in Eugene N. Anderson, Nationalism and the Cultural Crisis in Prussia, r806—- 
1815 (New York, 1939), p. 80. 

13 In the style of Old Testament prophets Arndt expanded his “short catechism” the next 
year into his famous “Katechismus fiir den Teutschen Kriegs- und Wehrmann, worin gelehrt 
wird, wie ein christlicher Wehrmann sein und mit Gott in den Streit gegen soll.” There Arndt 
defined as Freiheit a condition “wo keine fremden Henker úber dich gebieten, und keine 
Hremden Treiber dich treiben,” as if there would be freedom where one’s own executioners and 
slave drivers are in power. 
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To Arndt nationalism was not as for Fichte an intellectual discovery, a 
by-path in the realization of a philosophy, nor was it primarily a political 
program, a guide for statesmanship; it was the outpouring of sentiment, the 
overflowing of a heart, a religious experience, the immersion of the individual 
into the élan, the security, the ecstasy of mass-comradeship. In 1813 Arndt 
wrote: 


I have seen misfortune. I have suffered, it has scarcely moved me to tears. But 
when I have thought of the Volk and seen it and when the great feeling of it has 
gripped me, I have always had to weep in the depths of my soul. When a great 
crowd moves before me, when a band of warriors passes before me with flowing 
banners and sounding trumpets and drums, then I feel as if my feeling and act- 
ing were not an empty illusion, I feel the indestructible life, the eternal spirit, 
and the eternal God. . . . I am egoistic and sinful like other men, but in this 
exalted human feeling I am immediately freed from all sins, I am no longer a 
single suffering man, I am one with the Volk and God. In such moments doubts 
about my life and work disappear. The compulsion of my feelings tells me that I 
do right; I shall use this justification by my love and my hate because I must.** 


In the same book, in the third part of his Geist der Zeit, Arndt sug- 
gested the same remedy in which he had found justification and salvation, 
to the Germans, the fraternal union of all individuals in the self-identification 
with the nation. 


German man, feel again God, hear and fear the eternal, and you hear and fear also 
your Volk; you feel again in God the honor and dignity of your fathers, their 
glorious history rejuvenates itself again in you, their firm and gallant virtue re- 
blossoms in you, the whole German fatherland stands again before you in the 
august halo of past centuries! Then, when you feel and fear and honor all this, then 
you cry, then you lament, then you wrathfully reproach yourself that you have be- 
come so miserable and evil: then starts your new life and your new history.... 
From the North Sea to the Carpathians, from the Baltic to the Alps, from the 
Vistula to the Schelde, one faith, one love, one courage, and one enthusiasm must 
gather again the whole German folk in brotherly community; they must learn to 
feel how great, mighty, and happy their fathers were in obedience to one German 
emperor and one Reich, at a time when the many discords had not yet turned one 
against the other, when the many cowards and knaves had not yet betrayed 
them; . . . above the ruins and ashes of their destroyed fatherland they must 
weepingly join hands and pray and swear all to stand like one man and to fight 
until the sacred land will be free. . . . Feel the infinite and sublime which slumbers 
hidden in the lap of the days, those light and might spirits which now glimmer 
in isolated meteors but which soon will shine in all suns and stars; feel the new 
birth of times, the higher, cleaner breath of spiritual life and do not longer be 
fooled and confused by the insignificant and small. No longer Catholics and 
Protestants, no longer Prussians and Austrians, Saxons and Bavarians, Silesians 
and Hanoverians, no longer of different faith, different mentality, and different 


14 Anderson, pp. 100 £. 
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will—be Germans, be one, will to be one by love and loyalty, and no devil will 
vanquish you.** 


That such a nation might be formed, Arndt insisted in 1813, the Germans 
must show greater loyalty to their fatherland and to their folk than to the 
princes. For the princes existed for the sake of the fatherland and the folk, 
not the latter for the former. All the blessings came to man from the father- 
land and the folk, not from the princes. The latter changed, the former were 
eternal. They, and not the princes, were truly by the grace of God the represen- 
tatives of the divine on earth. All men, from the prince to the lowest beggar, 
must be imbued with the great feeling that the fatherland belonged equally to 
all and that all belonged equally to the fatherland. In that sense Arndt stressed 
in 1814 his conviction that all states were growing more democratic. By 
democracy he warned he did not mean Jacobinism but rather a limited 
monarchy. “Each people which has by its constitution representative bodies 
and estates composed of all classes of inhabitants, has a democratic constitu- 
tion; for where the peasant and the burgher, this largest and most venerable 
part of each people, have received public representation, there one can speak 
of a democratic constitution; for the spirit and the power of the masses rep- 
resented in these two classes will by necessity get hold of the other estates 
and will give them a folkish mentality.” Of all the constitutional liberties, 
Arndt valued most highly in the national interest an unlimited freedom 
of the press. He regarded it as the foundation and bulwark of all other liber- 
ties. It alone could prevent the growth of lethargy and apathy in the nation 
and could keep alive a healthy movement of opinion. Arndt did not demand 
equality of the classes, which he judged a purely demagogic demand; he 
saw in the estates the natural and organic stratification and differentiation 
of a healthy nation, but he insisted on the participation of all estates in the 
common national life. Thus he worked for a synthesis of the princely and 
hierarchical state of the Germans with a people’s state which the French 
Revolution had created.*” He always emphasized the need for a strong and 
healthy peasantry and in his later years, with the growth of the German 
middle class, he appreciated its importance. 

In his Fantasien fiir ein ktinftiges Teutschland, which he wrote in Breslau 
in the spring of 1812, he drew the constitutional picture of the Germany 
which he envisioned. “A people which starts its liberty by destroying and 
overthrowing everything ancient and which imagines it can build every- 

15 Ausgewählte Werke, pt. 11, pp. 186 f. 


16 “Uber künftige standische Verfassungen in Deutschland” (1814), ibid., pt. 13, pp. 
212 ff, 
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thing anew through itself, will never be free. A people can build a new state 
only out of the existing elements, and the wisest legislator is the one who 
understands how to select from these elements the most alive and useful 
parts and to join them together in such a way that it becomes a healthy and 
strong body.” His constitution foresaw a hereditary aristocracy but without 
privileges, and with only the primogenitary heir receiving the title of 
nobility, all other members of the family fusing with the other classes. But 
more important to him than the nobility was the peasantry which he wished 
to strengthen at the expense of the large estate owners and whom he wished 
to make secure by institutions similar to the primogeniture. 

Arndt objected also to large standing armies which he regarded as the 
possible instrument of princely absolutism. Instead he asked, like Jahn, for 
a nation in arms, and education of the whole youth for military service, with 
professional soldiers employed only to guard the frontiers and the fortresses. 
But his democratic army organization did not involve a cult of pacifism. On 
the contrary, Arndt there as elsewhere took pains to reject the cosmopolitanism 
and universalism of the preceding generation. In the style of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, which he used in that period, he interpreted in the chapter 
“Of God, the unity of nations and church, and of perpetual peace” the will 
of God, saying: “Sage diesen Klúglingen, die der Dünkel ihrer Dummheit 
aufblist, dass ich nie gewollt habe, was sie Ein Volk und Eine Religion 
nennen. Das ist die Erfindung ihrer Toren und Buben.” God, in the gospel, 
according to Arndt, not only rejected one world and one church, he rejected 
also peace. 


Tell this lazy people: I am not the God of their perpetual peace; I am the God, 
the avenger, the terrifying, the destroyer who lusts for struggle and war. Other- 
wise all history which is my history would be a lie; for its beginning is war and its 
end will be war. Their peace is called death and rotting, my war is life and move- 
ment. To shed blood is always a horror, but not the blood which flows for liberty, 
for freedom and virtue. War and struggle, the live movement of live forces, that is 
my lust, thus my name is called, that is myself, I, God the Lord.” 


Arndt’s political plans for the new Germany rejected the bureaucratic 
police state of eighteenth century Prussia as strongly as autocracy which may 
guarantee economic security but stultifies intellectual liberty. “The worst 
state of all is the unlimited and lawless rule of a single man, the despotism 
where arbitrariness can, and generally does, tie down all free minds and 
where the greatest virtue is enclosed in . . . servile patience which affords 
the only security. In such a state it is a misfortune to have a mind and to be 


17 Arndt, Staat und Vaterland, ed. by Ernst Miisebeck (Munich, 1921), pp. 5 É 
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agitated by daring and virtuous impulses. Because in such a despotism man 
cannot be much more than a servile animal, he feels happiest the more he 
resembles a voracious and patient beast.”** His monarchy was far from 
being only a symbol of government as the British monarchy was; it was an 
institution with its own strength and power, not only equal to the parlia- 
ment with which it shared legislation but superior to it, especially in every- 
thing concerning foreign policy, the military organization, and the domestic 
administration.*® In spite of all differences Bismarck’s constitution for Ger- 
many, more than half a century later, realized the salient traits of Arndt’s 
vision of a constitution appropriate to the German tradition. But more than 
Bismarck, Arndt stressed the responsible and free activity of the citizen as 
the bulwark of national strength. He wished to educate the German to be 
a citizen, not a free individual according to the ideas of classical humanism. 
“Only a people in which the impulses of society and of individualism are 
in harmony can be called a happy and just people and will know how to 
create and to preserve liberty. Who wishes always to be only Volk will be 
ultimately as much reduced to nothing as the one who wishes always to be 
only a human being. But the one who knows how to unite with dignity the 
human being and the Volk, he will be a citizen.”*° This true balance between 
individualism and nationalism Arndt saw best realized among the English. 
“The Frenchman wishes to be a courtier, the Englishman a citizen, the 
German a human being. The middle one of the three walks in greatest 
security; for French and German history have proved sufficiently how bad 
it is if by longing to be a courtier or a human being one neglects to be a 
citizen.” 

Arndt was one of the most powerful nationalists in the period of the 
Napoleonic wars, a truly representative “Erwecker zur Deutschheit,” one of 
the creators of the modern German consciousness. Like most nationalists he 
was neither an original or systematic thinker nor a great creative poet. But 
he had power and sincerity. In spite of the biblical language and images of 
much of his writings—the pietist influence of his youth survived in his style— 

18 Ibid., P. 34. 

19 Tn his later years Arndt insisted more and more on the preponderance of monarchy in 
Germany. In 1850, in an article published in the periodical Germania he maintained that the 
German people “was so monarchical by education and mentality that even the population of 
the two great capitals of Germany [Vienna and Berlin], who at the beginning of the German 
revolution had raised arms against the governments, have turned again with their sympathies 
to their princes. The real desires and claims of our people seem to demand only that measure of 
freedom in the constitution of the state and of the municipalities as is in harmony with the mon- 
archy, and not more; what goes beyond, is something alien and imported from without, which 
has not yet any root in the life of the German people.” Quoted by Ernst Miisebeck, ibid, p. Ixxxiv. 


20 Schriften fiir und an seine lieben Deutschen, 1, 404. 
21 bid., 1, 468. 
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he was infinitely nearer to reality than Fichte or the romanticists and he 
never descended to the coarseness and vulgarity of Jahn. He preserved 
enough of rational clarity and intellectual responsibility not to succumb to 
the blind adoration of “the people.” “Nur durch die Einzelnen wird ein Volk, 
und nur durch die unterrichteten und gebildeten Einzelnen, wenn diese 
eine volle Weltkraft in ihrer Brust und in ihrem Leibe tragen, wird ein Volk 
brav und gliicklich”? But he did not put his hopes in the same ideal of 
humanism and universality which had inspired the greatest among the Ger- 
mans, Kant and Goethe and Beethoven, and which had produced an un- 
paralleled flowering of the German mind. These ideals seemed to him 
devoid of political guidance, removed from reality. 


In the midst of terrifying revolutions which unhinge the world they hoped that 
the education of the mind, that the enlightened spirit of the time, as they call it, 
produce a moderation and unification of the noblest forces of the Europeans. This 
would put an end to the old pernicious struggles and would revive all the good 
and beautiful of the ancient world in even more glorious forms. Viewed from this 
lofty height, the political events—the overthrow of old thrones and constitutions, 
destructive wars, annihilation of nations—appeared to them as of only minor im- 
portance, nay, even perhaps helpful for the sublime purpose of the age as they 
understood it. 


Arndt rejected this view. He was convinced that their imitation Hellenism 
could not arouse the enthusiasm of the people and that their fine-spun 
philosophical theories would not be able to banish the heavy sorrow of a 
plagued world. In the same second volume of his Geist der Zeit in which he 
published these lines, he printed his first four German war poems, among 
them the famous “Lob des Eisens,” the praise of the hard black iron which 
he contrasted with the gold which a cowardly world demanded. 


Gold schreit die feige Welt, 

Und Gold macht feige Knechte,... 
Drum preis’ ich das Metall, 

Das schlechte, schwarze Eisen. 


Germany seemed to him “the sacred heart of old Europe” and without its 
strength no salvation for Europe was possible. Geographically, Germany was 
the meeting ground and the synthesis of northern and of southern Europe; 
historically, most European peoples had been formed by tribes who had 
-migrated from the German heartland and therefore the Germans could feel 
almost like parents of all the Europeans and could understand them; intel- 
lectually, the Germans have learned from the cultures of all other nations and 


22 Geist der Zeit, pt. 1, P. 432. 
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have inherited them, and thus developed a more universal humanity. 

In that sense, the nationalist Arndt could join with the classical humanists 
in proclaiming a universalism, but it was a German universalism with the 
German as the representative pan-human being. 


I wish to call him a Greek. On the higher level, he is a citizen of the world, the 
whole world is his, he seeks the whole world; he will go out, as far as the sun’s 
rays dart and the winds blow, he wishes to see everything, to learn, to grasp, to 
understand everything, to explore and to assimilate the habits, ways and arts of all 
peoples. . . . The German is a universal man [Allerweltmensch], to whom God 
has given the whole earth as a home, and who, the more he has discovered and 
explored that home, the more intimately he will love his own smaller fatherland 
and the better he will build it.23 


He remained convinced even in the days after 1848 when his hope of a Ger- 
many united under Prussian leadership seemed foiled, and the German 
confederation under Austria’s chairmanship was restored, of the realization 
of his hopes of 1815. On January 9, 1853, the old man, then in his eighty- 
fourth year wrote: “But the idea of unity and might of the greatest world- 
nation of the present earth will and must finally through the will of God 
and the course of nature break through, and all those who know and all 
those who think must not cease to uphold such prophecy.”?* 


Smith College 


23 Arndt, Versuch in vergleichender Vélkergeschichte (Leipzig, 1843), p. 398. 
24 Staat und Vaterland, p. lxxxiv. 


Archbishop Manasses I of Rheims and 
Pope Gregory VII 


Joun R. WiLLiams 
THE pontificate of Gregory VII (1073-1085) marked the high tide of the 
eleventh century movement to reform the western church. Throughout 
Europe the steps taken by Gregory to impose celibacy upon the clergy, to 
eradicate simony and lay investiture, and to centralize papal administration 
evoked loud and angry protests. The effective strength of the opposition to 
the papal program varied greatly, however, from one part of Europe to an- 
other. In the empire, the enemies of reform were sufficiently formidable to 
involve the papacy in a conflict of epic proportions. In Capetian France, on 
the other hand, they were able to do little more than carry on a series of desul- 
tory skirmishes against the pope and his legates. 

The relatively mild character of the French conflict may in part be at- 
tributed to Gregory himself, who seems to have been more temperate and 
conciliatory in dealing with the weak Capetian monarchy than with the 
powerful Franconian empire. In greater measure, however, the unspectacular 
nature of the French struggle must be attributed to the weakness and dis- 
unity of the opponents of the papal program. Chief of these was the mon- 
arch, Philip I (1060-1108). Obviously Philip had every reason to fear Greg- 
ory’s plans. They threatened both his prestige and his power. Presumably he 
was conscious of the danger and did all he could to resist. He possessed, how- 
ever, too few advantages of character or of natural resources to permit him 
to play the part of a vigorous and aggressive national leader.’ 

As a consequence of royal weakness the French bishops often found 
themselves called on to face alone the formidable pope and his equally for- 
midable legates. Even so, had they but possessed some degree of unity they 
might have caused Gregory considerable embarrassment. The French pre- 

1 Brief accounts of the relations of Gregory and Philip are given by: Jacques Flach, Les 
origines de l'ancienne France, III (Paris, 1904), 303-308; Achille Luchaire in Ernest Lavisse’s 
Histoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’a la Révolution, 11 (Paris, 1901), 172-73, 210~18; 
Louis Halphen, in Cambridge Medieval History, Y (Cambridge, 1922), 110-15; Z. N. Brooke, 
in ¿bid., V (Cambridge, 1926), 81-83. For more detailed treatment, consult the numerous works 
of Augustin Fliche, especially, Le Règne de Philippe ler, roi de France (Paris, 1912), pp. 389- 
- 423; La Réforme grégorienne, II (Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, Etudes et Documents, Fasc. 9 

[Louvain, 1925]), chaps. vi and vu; Réforme grégorienne et reconquéte chrétienne (vol, VIII of 


Augustin Fliche and Victor Martin, Histoire de VEglise depuis les origines jusqu’à nos jours, Paris, 
1946), pp. 122-23. 
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lates were, however, hopelessly divided on the issue of reform. Most of them, 
moreover, lacked all capacity for taking a broad view of the situation which 
confronted them. Even in the face of common danger they could think only 
in narrowly personal or local terms. Though on rare occasions bishop might 
support bishop, steady and systematic opposition was out of the question. 
Thus on most occasions the papal forces had the advantage of being able to 
deal with the French prelates individually. 

This is well illustrated by Gregory’s relations with the leading ecclesiastic 
of the Capetian realm, Archbishop Manasses I. Thanks to the preservation 
of the papal registers, the main course of these relations has long been known 
to scholars.” The evidence which they provide is supplemented by the chron- 
iclers and annalists of the time. Since all these sources are sympathetic to re- 
form, a somewhat distorted picture has inevitably resulted. Manasses proved 
to be a crafty and resourceful antagonist. Naturally reformers came to regard 
him as an incorrigible villain, and their estimate of him has persisted to the 
present. “Of Manasses himself,” remarks Max Manitius, “little good is 
known.”* To this others who have had occasion to mention the archbishop 
have simply said “amen.” o 

It is not the purpose of the writer to exonerate Manasses of the many evil 
deeds of which he was undoubtedly guilty. He does believe, however, that 
the archbishop had his virtues as well as his vices, and that a re-examination 
of his relations with Gregory is desirable.* 

Although Archbishop Gervais of Rheims died on July 4, 1067, his suc- 
cessor, Manasses, does not appear to have been consecrated until early in 
1070.” His career before this date is totally unknown. He had probably been 
a canon of Rheims, but it is impossible to prove this.? Our sources agree in 


2 The most detailed study is that of Max Wiedemann, Gregor VII. und Erzbischof 
Manasses I. von Reims (dissertation, Leipzig, 1884). Other accounts are: Guillaume Marlot, 
Metropolis Remensis Historia, H (Rheims, 1679), 165 ff; Histoire littéraire de la France, VIIL, 
648 ff.; Gallia Christiana, IX, 70 ff.; Odon Jean Marie Delarc, Saint Grégoire VII et la réforme 
de VEglise au XIe siècle (Paris, 1889), I], 340-56, 493-508; Fliche, Ph. ler, pp. 417 ff., Réf. 
grég., Y, 222 ff., and Réf. grég. et recon. chrét., pp. 100-101. 

3 Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, III (Munich, 1931), 
837 


4 After this article had been accepted for publication by the American Historical Review, 
Professor Gray C. Boyce of Northwestern University called my attention to the work of the Ger- 
man scholar, Heinrich Gaul, Manasses I. Erzbischof von Reims, 1 Teil: Der unbekannte Manasses 
‘der ersten Jahre (1069 bis Frühjahr 1077), Bonn, Kath.-theol. Diss. (Essen, 1940). I am greatly 
indebted to Professor Boyce. I am equally indebted to Professor Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy of 
Dartmouth College, to Professor Peter Rassow of the University of Cologne, and to the author 
himself for making it possible for me to secure a copy of this work. 

5 See Gal. Chr., IX, 70, and the “Annales Remenses et Colonienses,” Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Scriptores, XV1, 732, but especially, Gaul, pp. 119-23. 

6 The Manasses, canon of Rheims, who figures in the correspondence of Alexander II with 
Archbishop Gervais, could have been Manasses of Chatillon, who later became provost of the 
chapter, and, in 1096, archbishop of Rheims, See Jacques-Paul Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXLVI, 
1319 and 1322, 
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describing him as “well-educated”” and “noble,”* yet they fail to give the 
name of the family to which he belonged. A remark of his own indicates 
that it was affiliated in some way with the houses of Bar-sur-Seine and 
Tonnerre.’ i 

The circumstances which raised this obscure individual to the most im- 
portant post in the French hierarchy have until recently been misunder- 
stood. For this there has been a very good reason. Certain reputable writers 
of the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries have provided a simple and 
plausible explanation of the mystery. Manasses, they charge, bought the posi- 
tion. Thus, Guibert of Nogent writes: “After the death of the most celebrated | 
Archbishop Gervais, a certain Manasses intruded himself through simony 
into the government of the aforesaid city.”*° Hugh of Flavigny has the same | 
story to tell. In his account of the Council of Autun (September, 1077), he 
notes: “In the same council, Manasses, usurper of the Church of Rheims | 
through simony was accused by the clerks of Rheims.”* Little wonder that | 
to the present time Manasses’ rise to power has been attributed to simony! 

It would be difficult to prove that Guibert and Hugh are entirely in error 
in this matter. Simony, in one form or another, was omnipresent in the 
eleventh century. Yet it is a remarkable fact that in the papal correspond- 
ence simony nowhere appears among the numerous complaints against | 
Manasses. The reason for this becomes clear only when we examine the sit- ' 
uation more closely. 

Certain evidence bearing on Manasses’ rise has been overlooked. This is * 
found in the letter which he himself wrote to Gregory in 1077, after he had 
been excommunicated and suspended from office by the Council of Autun? 


ng 





7 “Benzonis Episcopi Albensis ad Heinricum IV Imperatorem Libri VII,” M.G.H., Scrip., XI, 
657; “Vita Theoderici Abbatis Andaginensis,” ibid., XII, 49. The latter, to be sure, is speaking 
of “Gervasius Remorum archiepiscopus.” Specific and detailed references to grants made to St, 
Hubert indicate, however, that the author intended Manasses, not Gervais. See M,G.H., Scrip., 
VIII, 576, and Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, XIV, 65, n. b. 

8 “Dedicatio Ecclesiae S. Quintini Bellovacensis,” Rec. des Ajst., XIV, 29; Guibert de Nogent, 
De vita sua (Histoire de sa vie, ed. by Georges Bourgin in Collection de textes pour servir à 
Pétude et à Penseignement de l’histoire, Paris, 1907), lib. I, cap. Xt, p. 30. 

9 In a letter to Gregory VII he calls Hugh Rainard, bishop of Langres (1065-1085), “noster 
consanguineus,” Hans Sudendorf, Registrum oder merkwürdige Urkunden für die deutsche 
Geschichte, 1 (Jena, 1849), 13. On the authority of a MS. preserved at Rheims in the seventeenth 
century, the Gallia Christiana (IX, 71) calls him Manasses of Gournai. An epitaph written for 
Manasses’ mother, Adelaide, by Fulcoius of Beauvais survives in fragmentary form, published by 
Henri Omont, “Epitaphes métriques en l'honneur de différents personnages du XI* siècle com- 
posées par Fulcoie de Beauvais, archidiacre de Meaux,” Mélanges Julien Havet (Paris, 1895), p. 
234. A brother, Hugh, is mentioned in the charters of Philip 1. See Maurice Prou, Recueil des actes 
de Phillipe ler, roi de France (Paris, 1908), pp. 132 and 134. Gaul, pp. 116 ff., argues plausibly 
that Manasses belonged to the house of Rethel. 

10 De vita sua, lib. I, cap. XI, p. 30. 

11 “Chronicle,” M.G.H., Scrip., VII, 415. 

12 Sudendorf, 1, 13-16. Wilhelm Mevs, Zur Legation des Bischofs Hugo von Die unter 
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Here he insists that the decision of the council was due to the machinations 
of his enemies. Prominent among these is Bishop Helinand of Laon, “whose 
hatred remains . . . because of the episcopal office which he lost in the pres- 
ence of your dignity, and I obtained through the intercession of your pater- 
nity.”** This can only mean that Helinand and Manasses had been rival candi- 
dates for the see of Rheims. The dispute had been carried to Rome, where, 
thanks to no less a person than Archdeacon Hildebrand himself, it had been 
settled in favor of Manasses.** 

Evidence that Helinand of Laon had aspired to become archbishop of 
Rheims is provided by Guibert of Nogent. In his account of this ambitious 
prelate’s career Guibert notes that on one occasion he purchased the vacant 
see of Rheims from Philip I, who had been shamelessly exploiting it in his 
own interest for two years. He did not, however, become archbishop be- 
cause the pope told him that “anyone having a wife [the see of Laon] could 
under no circumstances marry another [the see of Rheims].”** Guibert un- 
fortunately fails to indicate the time when this incident took place. Modern 
writers have assumed that it must have been after the expulsion of Manasses 
from Rheims in 1081."* In the light of Manasses’ own statement to Gregory 
it seems more probable that it occurred after the death of Gervais in 1067. 

It may perhaps be asked whether Manasses’ words are to be trusted. He 
was not noted for honesty. Yet in this instance he is above suspicion. He 
would hardly have ventured to lie to Gregory, who was fully cognizant of 
the facts. That they were substantially as represented here is proved by the 
pope’s own words in a letter to Manasses of March 14, 1074. In reminding 
the archbishop of his obligations, Gregory remarks: “Especially did we so 
highly approve of your advancement that we cannot escape grave responsi- 
bility if you do anything that would bring dishonor upon your rank or would 
be unbecoming to your dignity.”*” Thus it would appear that Manasses was 
the choice of the curia itself. At the time he was presumably regarded as 
sympathetic to the program of reform. Indeed his occupation of the key posi- 
tion in the French church may well have seemed a significant triumph for 





Gregor VII. (dissertation, Greifswald, 1887), pp. 31-42, questions the authenticity of this let- 
ter. His arguments are far from convincing. 

13 Sudendorf, I, 13. 

14] find fantastic the interpretation given to Manasses’ words by Delarc, III, 353. For the in- 
terference of the papacy in contested episcopal elections in this period, see Fliche, PA. ler, pp. 
402 ff. 

15 De vita sua, lib. III, cap. 11, p. 131. 

16 Rec, des hist, XUL, 685, n. e; Fliche, Réf. grég., IL, 253; Erich Caspar, “Das Register 
Gregors VII,” M.G.H., Epistolae Selectae, II (Berlin, 1920-23), 543, n. 2. 

17 Caspar, lib. I, no. 52, 78-79: “presertim nos adeo tue promotioni favimus et consensimus, 
ut nequeamus vitare grave periculum, si ea feceris que taum ordinem dehonestent aut tuam non 
deceant dignitatem.” 
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the reformers. The charge of simony seems, then, largely to have been a part 
of the propaganda against him after he had failed to live up to expectations.** 

Cordial relations between Rome and Rheims continued for some years 
after Manasses became archbishop. This is indicated by the surviving poems 
of Fulcoius of Beauvais. As has been noted, Manasses was a well-educated 
man. He seems to have had a genuine appreciation of Latin verse and was 
the friend and patron of poets. One of these was Fulcoius,*” who on occasion 
seems to have been employed as an intermediary between the archbishop and 
the curia. Thus we find one of his poems addressed to Pope Alexander II.” 
A second is directed to Alexander and Archdeacon Hildebrand.” It is of 
especial interest. Fulcoius salutes Alexander as a new Cato; Hildebrand as a 
new Caesar. He announces that he brings them a gift, a poem composed at 
the suggestion of Manasses. The poem in question is Fulcoius’ chef d’oeuvre, 
the Uterque, the Old and New Testaments done into verse.” It is clear that 
Fulcoius was at Rome on business for his patron.” 

Yet even before Alexander II passed away in 1073 relations between the 
curia and the archbishop of Rheims were becoming strained. The cause of 
this was Manasses’ delay in installing a successor to Abbot Herimar of St. 
Remi, who had died in 1071.%* On June 30, 1073, the new pope, Gregory VII, 
wrote him a courteous but firm note of remonstrance. He censures him for 
disregarding the commands of Alexander in this matter. He must not divert 
the property of St. Remi to his own uses. He must not abuse the monks. He 
must see that a suitable successor to Herimar is installed at once and ac- 

18 lt may be noted that Karl-Joseph von Hefele was suspicious of the charge of simony 
against Manasses. See Histoire des Conciles (French translation of the German work by Henri 
Leclercq), V (Paris, 1912), 221, n. 3. It was gratifying to discover that Gaul- had come to 
exactly the same conclusions that I had as to Manasses’ elevation to the see of Rheims. See Gaul, 
pp. 123-37. 

18 On the career of this little-known poet, see Omont, “Epitaphes métriques,” loc. cit., and 
André Boutemy and Fernand Vercauteren, “Fulcoie de Beauvais et l’intéret pour Parchéologie 
antique au XI? et au XII® siècle,” Latomus, 1 (1937), 173 ff. 

20 Beauvais MS. 11 (XII century), 140%. for the description of this interesting MS, see 
Catalogue générale des manuscrits des bibliothèques publiques de France, Il, 317 ff. 1 examined 
the MS. while in France in 1939. 

21 Bib. Nat., MS. Lat. 16701 (XII century), 4'-5", Published by Jean Lebeuf, Dissertations 
sur U histoire ecclésiastique et civile de Paris, IL (Paris, 1741), 243-44. 

22 The work is also called De Nuptiis Christi et Ecclesiae. It contains around 3,800 verses. 
It is found in three MSS.: Beauvais 11, 2"ff.; Bib. Nat., MS. Lat. 16701, 57ff.; Bib. Nat., MS. Lat. 


5305 (XII century), 67°F. 
23 Bib, Nat., MS. Lat. 16701, 47: 


Hos vacua vidisse manu cum non sit honestum, 
Romanis placuisse deis, quia carmina novi, 
Carmina deporto, tantis optanda patronis 
Temporibus docti pape dignique ministri, 
Instinctu manase condigni carminis amantis. 


That Hildebrand had a taste for Latin poetry is indicated by Peter Damian, Migne, CXLV, 560C. 
24 Gal. Chr., IX, 229. 
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cording to the rule. Failure to obey will lead to serious consequences.” 

Manasses deferred to the papal wishes. He had Walo, already abbot of 
St. Arnulph of Metz, installed as abbot of St. Remi? A good man Walo 
was, but he soon found life at Rheims most uncomfortable. In considerable 
agitation he appealed to Gregory for permission to resign.” His appeal was 
not in vain. On March 14, 1074, Gregory again wrote Manasses. He com- 
mends him for selecting so excellent a man to fill the vacancy at St. Remi. 
He begs, however, that he place no obstacle in Walo’s way should he decide 
to resign.” Once more Manasses deferred to Gregory. 

The cause for Walo’s unhappiness as abbot of St. Remi is revealed in two 
curious letters which he wrote to Manasses upon his resignation.” The first 
of these is dignified and restrained, though the writer’s words are frequently 
tinged with irony. He denies that he has retained the staff of office, which 
the archbishop has ordered him to surrender. He deplores Manasses’ use of 
menacing words and advises him to control his tongue. 

The second letter is almost hysterical. Presumably Walo was now a safe 
distance from Rheims! He bitterly addresses Manasses as “oppressor of the 
church of Rheims.” He dwells upon his patience with the archbishop and 
speaks of his vain prayers for his reform. Becoming more specific, he enum- 
erates the indignities to which he has been subject. Manasses was always 
making threats. On the feast of St. Remi he publicly called him “a fool”! He 
attempted to lay hand on the money Walo had put aside for a trip to Rome. 
He surrounded him with his minions. He wrote derogatory letters about 
him. He told the pope that Walo was unsuited to the French, because he 
was “a peaceful, humble, quiet man, always intent on reading.” This, notes 
Walo with satisfaction, caused both laughter and consternation in the curia. 

The portrait of his tormentor is completed in a third letter which Walo 
wrote to an unidentified Abbot H.*° After insisting on his altruistic inten- 
tions in accepting the post at St. Remi, its ex-abbot paints the following lurid 
picture of the archbishop of Rheims: “I beheld in him [a man with] stiff, 
erect neck, eyes full of rage glancing hither and yon, nostrils breathing con- 
tempt, discourse uneven and incoherent; [a man] restrained by no con- 
sequence and no reason, with vainglorious shoulders, unsteady feet, un- 


25 Caspar, lib. I, no. 13, 21-22. See also Gregory's letter of the same day to Hugh of Cluny, 
thid., no. 14, 22-23. 

26 On Walo see: Hist. lit, VII, 305 ff.; Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d, Mittelalters, YI 
(Munich, 1923), 724 £.; Julius Pflugk-Harttung, Nenes Archiv, VIL (1882), 222, n. 1. Gaul, p. 
31, finds reason to believe that Walo had already become abbot of St. Remi before June 30, 1073. 

27 Jean Mabillon, Vetera Analecta (Paris, 1723), p. 455. 

28 Caspar, lib. I, no. 52, 79. 


29 Mabillon, pp. 455-57- 
30 Ibid. 
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even gait; [a man] disordered, unsightly, with violent hands ready for 
slaughter or injury to those nearest to him.” When Walo marked these 
symptoms of a “poisoned mind,” he bitterly regretted that he had ever come 
to Rheims. He assures Abbot H. that in future he will be “more fore- 
seeing, more free of blame, more cautious.” 

Walo, there is reason to believe, was a highly emotional and tempera- 
mental individual.* Nevertheless, his impressions of Manasses as a man of 
violent temper with a proclivity for laying hands on the property of an an- 
tagonist are borne out by many other sources. It will occasion no surprise, 
therefore, to find him at odds with the clergy of his cathedral. This feud was 
to lead to his ultimate undoing. 

The genesis of the controversy is obscure. By 1076, however, the chapter 
had been split into two factions. One, bitterly hostile to the archbishop, was 
led by a relative of Count Ebalus of Roucy, Manasses of Chatillon, who had 

‘just attained the provostship, the highest office in the chapter.” The provost 
was vigorously supported by the chancellor and schoolmaster, Bruno,** and 
a certain Pontius.** The other group, loyal to the archbishop, was led by 
Archdeacon Wido,” and included Godfrey, who succeeded Bruno both as 
chancellor and as schoolmaster.** To it we may add Fulcoius, though there 
is no evidence that he was a member of the chapter. 

Whatever the cause, the feud was conducted with acrimony on both 
sides. Manasses appears to have treated the canons in the rough and ready 
way he had treated Walo. They, on their part, sought the support of Hugh 
of Die, the new papal legate, who tells us that Manasses of Chatillon and 
Bruno were among those present at the council which he convened at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand in August, 1076. Presumably they filled the legate’s ears 

31 This is suggested by his later behavior. In 1085 he allowed the supporters of Henry IV to 
make him bishop of Metz in the place of Hermann, who had been driven from the city. Over- 
come with remorse, however, he made his peace with Hermann and did public penance. See the 
“Gesta Abbatum Trudonensium,” M.G.H., Scrip. X, 240, and Hugh of Flavigny, ibid., VIII, 471. 

32 See Gal. Chr., IX, 77 ff. In his letter to Gregory (Sudendorf, I, 13—14) Manasses accuses 
him of gross immorality. Hugh of Die reports that he became provost through simony, but sur- 
rendered his office to him at the Council of Clermont in 1076. Apparently he was reinstated. See 
Hugh’s letter to Gregory, Migne, CXLVIII, 745. 

33 Bruno later founded the Carthusian Order. The most complete account of him is that of 
Hermann Lébbel, Der Stifter des Cartháuser-Ordens, der heilige Bruno aus Köln (Kirchenge- 
schichtliche Studien, V, Heft 1; Miinster i. W., 1899). 

34 Manasses mentions him in his letter to Hugh of Die, Rec. des hist., XIV, 783. 

35 Manasses was represented at the Council of Autun by “Archdeacon W.” (Sudendorf, I, 
14). The two archdeacons of Rheims at this time were Warinus and Wido. There is good reason 

- to believe, however, that “Archdeacon W.” was Wido, to whom Fulcoius addressed one of his 
poems, and whose epitaph was composed by Godfrey of Rheims, another protégé of Manasses. 
See below, n. 95. 

36 See my article, “Godfrey of Rheims, a Humanist of the Eleventh Century,” Speculum, 

XXII (1947), 29 ff. 


37 Migne, CXLVUI, 745. Hugh may have known the provost before this, as he refers to him 
as “amicum in Christo.” On the date, see Wiedemann, pp. 22-23, 73-77. 
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with their tribulations. These no doubt were duly transmitted to Gregory, 
whose patience with the archbishop of Rheims was already sorely tried. 

On March 4, 1075, the pope had given vent to his rising irritation with 
Manasses because of his failure to depose Bishop Roger of Chálons, who 
had persistently disregarded papal instructions.** On the following day he 
had sent off a second letter, of routine character, instructing Manasses to in- 
vestigate a controversy between the bishops of Noyon and Utrecht.” 

With this letter of March 5 the sequence of Gregory’s correspondence with 
Manasses is broken by a gap lasting until August 27, 1078. Presumably the 
pope’s own experience with the archbishop together with the complaints of 
the canons of Rheims were convincing Gregory that Manasses was utterly 
unreliable. He does not, however, appear to have contemplated drastic meas- 
ures against him. His first move was to bring indirect pressure to bear on 
the recalcitrant. He accordingly sought to ignore the archbishop of Rheims. 
Tasks which needed doing in the province of Rheims were entrusted to 
others. This is illustrated by the remarkable letter he dispatched on March 
25, 1077, to Godfrey, bishop of Paris.*° 

Godfrey is instructed to review with Manasses the excommunication of 
acertain Walter of Douai by the latter. If he is convinced of the man’s inno- 
cence, or of his sincere repentance, he shall order Manasses to’ raise the ex- 
communication. If he refuses, the bishop of Paris shall raise it himself. Greg- 
ory further orders Godfrey to examine the case of two monks of St. Remi. 
These have complained that Manasses, despite their appeal to the pope, has 
excommunicated them and blinded a lay brother for refusing to live under 
a new abbot, chosen, they insist, by bribery and contrary to the rule.* God- 
frey shall admonish Manasses to raise this excommunication too. If he re- 
fuses, Godfrey shall again do it himself. 

That Gregory had gone thus far indicates the degree of his irritation with 
Manasses. The subordination of an archbishop of Rheims to a mere bishop 
of Paris is an interesting illustration of his faith in the absolute character of 
the papal power. There is, however, nothing to indicate that he intended at 
this time to take further punitive action against Manasses. In a letter of May 
12, 1077, he instructs Hugh of Die to summon the archbishop of Rheims 
and as many of the French clergy as possible to a council to be convened 


38 Caspar, lib. II, no. 56, 209-10. 

39 Ibid., lib, II, no. 58, 211-12. 

40 Ibid., lib. IV, no. 20, 326-29. Gaul believes that Gregory was more interested in making 
a good impression on the king by entrusting important missions to the bishop of Paris, than he 
was in humiliating the archbishop of Rheims (pp. 96 ff.). 

41 The new abbot was Henry, already abbot of Homblitres. Guibert of Nogent speaks very 
highly of him, De vita sua, lib. 1, cap. 11, pp. 107—108. See also Gal, Chr., IX, 230. 
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in the province of Rheims, if practical, and otherwise at Langres.” The let- 
ter in no way implies that Manasses is to be summoned to stand trial. He is 
to be summoned as the superior of the bishop of Cambrai, the validity of 
whose election is to be examined by the council, and as a great French prelate. 

The council in question met on September 10, 1077, at Autun, not at 
Langres.** Manasses and most of the French prelates failed to attend, thus 
providing Hugh of Die with a most serious charge against them. They had 
defied the authority of a papal legate! More pro-papal than the pope himself, 
Hugh was no man to flinch from drastic penalties.** As a consequence, sen- 
tences of utmost severity were imposed on the archbishops of Sens, Bourges, 
and Bordeaux. The archbishop of Rheims was excommunicated and sus- 
pended from his office. 

It was at Autun, according to Hugh of Flavigny, that certain clerks of 
Rheims accused Manasses of simony. He adds that the latter sought to take 
revenge by laying an ambush for them on the road back to Rheims. This 
the clerks escaped, but the infuriated archbishop destroyed their houses, sold 
their prebends, and scattered their goods.*° 

Manasses lost no time in protesting to Gregory against the sentence im- 
posed upon him at Autun.** His letter opens with denunciations of his ene- 
mies, Hugh Rainard, bishop of Langres, Helinand, bishop of Laon, Count 
Ebalus of Roucy, and Manasses of Chatillon. The influence of these men 
over Hugh of Die was responsible for his condemnation. He reminds the 
pope that while he did not attend the council, he did not completely disre- 
gard it. He sent to Autun a delegation of his “best clerks” with Archdeacon 
W. (Wido) as spokesman. He appears to quote verbatim from the address 
which the archdeacon delivered to the assembly. 

This is of very great interest. Wido insists that Manasses has stayed away 
from fear of his enemies. He points out that the archbishop is expecting a 
personal interview with Gregory himself.“ Manasses cannot believe that his 
absence can embarrass the council, as two bishops and more from his prov- 
ince are in attendance. Moreover, declares Wido, Manasses has not been 
summoned to attend for any fault or crime he has committed. Nor has the 

42 Caspar, lib. IV, no. 22, 330-34. 

43 On the Council of Autun, see Hefele, V, 220-26, and Wiedemann, pp. 24-35 and 73-74. 

44 On Hugh of Die, see, in addition to Mevs, (above, n. 12), Wilhelm Lühe, Hugo von Die” 
und Lyon, Legat von Gallien (dissertation, Strassburg, 1898); Abbé Rony, “Hugues de Romans, 
Légat Pontifical,” Revne des questions historiques, CVU (1927), 287-303, and “La politique 
francaise de Grégoire VII,” CIX (1928), 5-34; Theodor Schieffer, Die päpstlichen Legaten in 
Frankreich (Historische Studien, No. 263, Berlin, 1935), pp. 88 ff. 

45 M.G.H., Scrip, VII, 415. 


46 Sudendorf, I, 13-16, 


47 After Canossa (Jan. 25-28, 1077) Gregory VII continued to talk of crossing the Alps: 
A, J. Macdonald, Hildebrand (London, 1932), pp. 185-90. 
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king ordered him to attend. Hence he begs the assembly to overlook his ab- 
sence. “But if either the prayer of justice or the manifestation of the law, as 
we see it and feel it, cannot profit us and him, and if anyone motivated by 
prejudice, cupidity, or hatred desires to harm him, we appeal in his behalf 
to the Lord Pope, who placed him in the see of Rheims.” * 

Despite this appeal, continues Manasses to Gregory, Hugh of Die, com- 
pletely under the influence of the bishop of Langres, declared him excom- 
municated and suspended from office. He urges the pope to disavow this rash 
action of his legate, and cites precedents for so doing.* He insists on his 
loyalty to Gregory, and mentions as proof his refusal to consecrate Gerard, 
bishop of Cambrai, the appointee of Henry IV.*° In conclusion he implores 
Gregory to summon him to Rome, and, in the meantime, to relieve him of 
an excommunication “unheard of in our time.” 

It was, no doubt, at this point that Fulcoius of Beauvais entered the lists 
on his patron’s behalf. In a metrical letter addressed to Hugh of Die, he 
praises the legate’s zeal but ventures to proffer him some sound advice. 
Hugh, he insists, is making a bad mistake in his treatment of Manasses. 


With such hatreds you do not please Rome, J assure you. 

You weaken the body from which you sever the arms. 

Choose a strong partner, as the Commonwealth desires. 
Unaccompanied virtue perishes under an elated mind; 

Victory seldom yields to a single man, though he be skilled. 

Any general about to take the field goes more securely, 

When he sees strong cohorts around him, 

And he entrusts the flank [to another], if there be one tried in arms, 
And he does not envy and drive away him who excels.” 


48 Sudendorf, I, 14. Note especially Wido’s words: “qui eum in sede Remensi constituit.” 

49 Ibid., I, 15. He cites the repudiation of the acts of the bishop of Thessalonica by Leo the 
Great, and also the example of Pope Hilarus. As in a later letter he will make extensive use of 
the False Decretals, they were probably his source here. Cf, Paul Hinschius, Decretales pseudo- 
Isidorianae et Capitula Angilramni (Leipzig, 1863), pp. 618-20, 630. He also cites the repudia- 
tion of the acts of Rotoaldus and Zacharias by Nicholas 1. See the letters of Nicholas, Migne, 
CXIX, 850 ff. 

50 On the case of Gerard of Cambrai, see Gregory’s letter to Hugh of Die, Caspar, lib. IV, 
NO. 22, 330-34. 

>: The poem is found in Beauvais MS. 11, 133—135". The verses quoted are 36-44 (134'- 
134"): 


, 
His odiis romam non diligis, ut tibi promam. 
Corporis emollis robur, cui brachia tollis. 

Elige consortem quod vult respublica fortem. 
Mente sub elata virtus perit incomitata; 

Soli, vel gnaro, cedit victoria raro. 

It mage securus dux omnis congrediturus, 

Si secum fortes circumspicit ire cohortes, 
Commendatque latus, si quis sit ad arma probatus, 
Et qui precellit non invidet atque repellit. 
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Fulcoius continues in similar vein, citing illustrations from the Old Testa- 
ment. Piety is all very well, but it must not ignore justice. He concludes with 
apologies for preaching to a man of Hugh’s wisdom. 

Fulcoius likewise sent verses to Gregory himself.*? In these he ventures to 
predict that Rome will never have another bishop equal to Gregory. Nor 
will Rheims ever see the peer of Manasses! Those who disparage the latter 
are deceived and are deceiving others. Fulcoius is not deceived, nor is he de- 
ceiving Rome in assuring her that Manasses can be a friend and not a foe. 
He begs the pope to loose, to prove that he can also bind, an allusion, no 
doubt, to the excommunication of Manasses. Obviously Fulcoius was doing 
all that lay within a poet’s power to restore his patron to grace. 

Others were equally inclined to be critical of the work of the Council of 
Autun. Thus, certain clerks of Noyon, in a letter to the clergy of Cambrai, 
expressed the opinion that Manasses’ excommunication had been pronounced 
“rather through hatred than through justice.”** Finally, Gregory himself 
seems to have entertained serious misgivings as to the course his legate had 
chosen. As a result, at the Lenten synod of 1078 (February 25 to March 3), he 
reversed at Rome nearly all that Hugh had done at Autun. The archbishops 
of Rheims, Sens, and Bourges, and the bishop of Chartres were restored to 
their sees.** 

We know that Manasses himself journeyed to Rome to attend this synod.” 
He claims to have waited there eleven weeks for the arrival of Hugh of Die, 
but the legate never put in an appearance.” Count Ebalus of Roucy and 
Pontius were in Rome, however, and it was probably they who presented the 
charges against Manasses.” Judging from the results of the proceedings, the 
archbishop had the better of his accusers. The pope withdrew the excom- 
munication and restored him to office. Yet this was done only after Manasses 
had taken the following solemn oath over the body of St. Peter: 


I, Manasses, archbishop of Rheims, did not out of pride fail to attend the synods 


52 Beauvais MS. 11, 133'-133". Two verses (29-30) were published by Jean Mabillon, Mu- 

seum Italicum, 1, 2 (Paris, 1724), 118. The important verses are 39-41 (133%): 
Papa, liga, sed solve pius pede firmus utroque, 
Utque ligare potes, monstra quod solvere possis. 
Qui tibi levite scribsi, scribo tibi pape. 

53 Rec. des hist, XIV, 781. 

54 On this synod see Hefele, V, 232 ff. Hugh of Flavigny claims that Hugh of Die sum- 
moned Manasses to attend the Council of Poitiers, Jan. 15, 1078, M.G.H., Scrip., VII, 422. In 
the light of his excommunication at Autun and his appeal to Rome this seems highly improbable. 

55 Caspar, lib. V, no. 17, 378-80, and Manasses’ letter to Gregory, M.G.H., Serip., VIII, 419- 
20, and to Hugh of Die, Rec. des hist., XIV, 781 ff. 

56 Manasses to Hugh of Die, Rec. des hist., XIV, 782. On Hugh’s failure to attend the 
synod, see Lühe, p. 58, n. 3, and Rony, “Politique francaise de Grégoire VII,” foc. cit., 14-22. 

57 The presence of Ebalus is proved by Manasses’ letter to Gregory, M.G.H., Scrip., VII, 
420; of Pontius, by his letter to Hugh of Die, Rec. des Hist., XIV, 783. 
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[synod?] of Autun to which the bishop of Die summoned me. If called by a mes- 
senger or letters of the apostolic see, through no wicked device nor fraud shall 1 
absent myself, but coming, I shall faithfully obey the decision and judgment of 
this church. But if it pleases the Lord Pope Gregory, or his successor, that I answer 
to charges before his legate, I shall do so in all things. Moreover 1 shall faithfully 
administer the treasures, ornaments, and estates of the church of Rheims com- 


mitted to me for the honor of that church, and I shall not alienate them for the 
resisting of justice.” 


This oath apparently disposed of the more serious charges against Manasses. 
Gregory states, however, that he has been accused “in many things.” In his 
letters of the spring and summer of 1078 it is assumed that it had been agreed 
at Rome that the archbishop should clear himself of these at a later council.®° 
The exact nature of these remaining charges is not indicated, but presumably 
they had to do with Manasses’ cavalier treatment of the persons and goods 
of the provost and Bruno. 

Gregory was anxious to have Manasses appear before a new council as 
soon as possible. His oath must be put to the test! The archbishop was just 
as anxious to avoid this. In the summer of 1078 he wrote Gregory an aston- 
ishing letter.°° He begins by posing as the faithful servant of the pope, re- 
counting the details of various missions he has performed at Gregory’s re- 
quest. He then complains of the doings of the archbishop of Vienne, of the 
bishops of Laon and Soissons, of Ebalus of Roucy, of the provost Manasses, 
and of Hugh of Die. The real point of the letter is, however, a request that 
Gregory confirm the privileges of the archbishops of Rheims, especially the 
privilege by which Gregory at Rome had made Manasses responsible to the 
supreme pontiff alone and to “Roman legates, not to ultramontanes, who, 
associated with the Roman, seek only their own advantage.” 

This astonishing interpretation of the meaning of Roman legates must 
have annoyed Gregory. Nevertheless his reply of August 22, 1078, was 
friendly though firm.” He allows that he did indeed make Manasses re- 
sponsible only to himself or to a Roman legate. Manasses must understand, 
however, that such a legate is not necessarily a person associated in some 
way with the city of Rome itself. He may be anyone, of any nationality, to 
whom the Roman pontiff entrusts a mission or to whom he delegates the 
power of acting for himself. Gregory illustrates from the history of the 
church. He reminds Manasses that it was agreed at Rome that he should 
clear himself of all charges before Hugh of Die and Hugh of Cluny. He 

58 Gregory’s letter of Mar. 9, 1078, Caspar, lib. V, no. 17, 379. 

59 To Hubert and Teuzo, tbid., lib. V, no. 22, 386; to Manasses, fbid., lib, VI, no. 2, 391-94. 

60 Given by Hugh of Flavigny, M.G.H., Scrip., VIM, 419-20. As to date, see Wiedemann, 


P. 43, 0. 3. ; 
81 Caspar, lib. VI, no. 2, 391-94. 
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promises that his legates will investigate Manasses’ complaints. This he in- 
structed the two Hughs to do that very day.” His letter to the legates shows 
that Gregory, despite his conciliatory tone in addressing Manasses, was 
thoroughly suspicious of his intentions. “He is seeking delay as a means of 
escape,” he confides to the two Hughs. 

If indeed delay was his objective, Manasses was reasonably successful in at- 
taining it. The above letters were dispatched on August 22, 1078. Not until 
early in 1080 was Hugh of Die able to convene the council to consider the 
charges against Manasses. In the meantime there was a good deal of sparring 
on both sides. 

We may first note a move by the archbishop. In the middle of April, 
1079, he himself presided over a provincial council at Soissons.** Its decrees 
are of considerable interest. They deal especially with infractions of the 
Truce of God, but they also confirm the papal prohibitions of clerical mar- 
tiage and the holding of churches by laymen. In addition they denounce 
usury, deny the secular power the right to tax the clergy, and forbid clerks 
to bear arms. 

The striking feature of these decrees is their decidedly reformist com- 
plexion. One wonders what motives led Manasses to convene the council 
which promulgated them. Was he trying to placate Gregory by furthering 
reform in his province? Did he hope to convince him that reform could 
progress more effectively under the aegis of the hierarchy than under that 
of the papal legates? Was the council, convened without the blessing of a 
papal legate, intended to be an assertion of independence or an act of de- 
fiance? Unfortunately it is impossible to answer these questions. 

At any rate, the Council of Soissons appears to have made no impression 
on Gregory. On April 20, 1079, he made the archbishop of Lyons primate 
over the provinces of Lyons, Sens, Rouen, and Tours.** This was primarily 
an affront to King Philip and to Richer, archbishop of Sens, but it must have 
increased the apprehensions of Manasses. Yet the following summer was to 
provide him occasion for momentary elation. 

The papal legates were hard at work on plans for a new council. At first 
they selected Troyes as a satisfactory site for the gathering. Further consid- 


Bes 


62 Ibid., lib. VI, no. 3, 394-96. 

83 Reference to this council is made in the confirmation of a royal charter of January, 1079 
(Prou, No. XCIV). The acts of the council, discovered in a MS. of the Bib. Nat., were published 
by Léopold Delisle in his Littérature latine et histoire du moyen age (Instructions addressées par 
le Comité des Travaux historiques et scientifiques aux correspondants du Ministère de Vlnstruc- 
tion publique et des beaux arts, Paris, 1890), pp. 23-25. Manasses had presided over an earlier 
council at Rheims in 1074. See the charter printed in Gal. Chr., X, 156-57. Nothing is known 
of the deliberations of this council. 

84 Caspar, lib. VI, nos. 34 and 35. The significance of the move is made clear by Fliche, 
Ph. I, pp. 347 fi, and “La Primatie des Gaules,” Revue historique, CLXXII (1934), 337 ff. 
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eration changed their minds, however, and they canceled the summonses 
which had been sent out. Manasses was, no doubt, aware of the change in 
plan. Despite this fact he and his clergy journeyed to Troyes at the sched- 
uled time.” Thus he was able to boast that he had scrupulously observed the 
terms of the oath he had sworn at Rome. 

These futile maneuvers could not continue indefinitely. Hugh of Die at 
last fixed on Lyons as the place and late January or early February, 1080, as 
the time for the long delayed gathering.** The legate sent Manasses two of- 
ficial summonses.”” The second, containing supplementary instructions re- 
ceived from the pope, was dispatched three weeks after the first.°* Neither 
has been preserved, but the contents are made clear by Manasses’ detailed 
reply to Hugh. This is a wordy, repetitious document, but one of great in- 
terest.” 

The archbishop admits that he promised the pope to heed a summons to 
attend a council in Gaul, provided, of course, that he did not have a canonical 
excuse for absenting himself.” In conformity with this promise he and his 
clergy had traveled to Troyes in the previous summer. As for a council at 
Lyons, there are numerous canonical excuses to justify him in not attending. 
In the first place, the summons does not include the name of Hugh of Cluny. 
Manasses lays great stress on this point. At Rome, he insists, the pope had 
agreed that he should be under the authority of the abbot of Cluny, not 
under that of Hugh of Die. Secondly, the council is not to be held in Gaul 
but in imperial territory.” Thirdly, the state of war which prevails in the 
vicinity of Lyons makes it extremely hazardous for a French prelate to ap- 
proach that city. Fourthly, the council is to be held in the same ecclesiastical 
province and to be directed by the same people as was the Council of Autun. 
Rome itself has recognized that Manasses was unjustly treated there! Finally, 
Lyons is a journey of fifteen days from Rheims, a circumstance which will 
make it difficult to obtain witnesses. 

65 Manasses tells us about this in his letter to Hugh of Die, Rec. des hist., XIV, 782. He does 
not pretend ignorance of the change of plan. He merely says that the oath taken at Rome in- 
cluded nothing about countermanding, and that he had never received Hugh's letter canceling 
the council, Lühe puts the date of the projected council at the end of August or beginning of 
September (p. 149). 

66 The exact dates of the Council of Lyons are unknown. Wiedemann, pp. 87-88, argues 

. for early January, but Lühe, p. 147, proves that it could not possibly have met before the latter 
part of the month. 

87 Manasses to Hugh of Die, Rec. des hist., XIV, 783. Wiedemann, pp. 87-88, concludes 
that Manasses’ letter to Hugh was written late in November. Lühe, p. 148, proves, however, that 
it could not have been written until after Christmas, 1079. 

68 Gregory's instructions to Hugh are not found in the register, but they are given by Hugh 
of Flavigny, M.G.H., Scrip., VIII, 421. 

69 Rec. des hist., XIV, 781 ff. 

10 These limitations do not appear in Manasses’ oath as given by Gregory. 


71 Manasses argues that “Gaul” can only mean the kingdom of France, Rec. des hist., XIV, 
784-85. 
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This is not all. Manasses has received from Hugh two quite different 
sets of instructions. In the first he was told he was to face the charges of the 
provost Manasses and his confederates. As a matter of fact, he has made 
peace with these, with the exception of Bruno and Pontius. The former is a 
foreigner, a German. The latter has been discredited by the lies in which he 
was caught at Rome. Manasses feels neither moral nor legal obligation to 
answer their charges. 

Hugh’s second instructions were entirely different. They ordered him 
in default of accusers, to be prepared to clear himself by the oaths of six 
bishops of unassailable repute. Why should he need to clear himself at all, 
if there are no accusers? As for the six bishops, how can he assemble them in 
the twenty days allowed him? And as for unassailable reputations, Sts. Remi, 
Martin, Julian, Germannus, Hilary, and Denis will have to rise from their 
graves, if he is to meet that specification! 

In concluding, Manasses makes a proposal of his own. Let Hugh hold 
his council at Rheims, Soissons, Compiégne, or Senlis! He promises the 
legate a cordial reception and every consideration. The advantage of the 
church lies in conciliating France, not in antagonizing her. If Hugh disre- 
gards this proposal, Manasses assures him that he will disregard any action 
taken at Lyons. 

Most historians have dismissed this letter as a piece of sheer casuistry. 
In the light of Manasses’ oath as reported by Gregory they are, perhaps, jus- 
tified in so doing. Yet there are certain points worthy of note. In the first 
place the correspondence of the controversy does indeed suggest that the 
oath had been qualified by certain antecedent verbal understandings. Thus 
Manasses insists that it had been agreed that he was to be under the legatine 
authority of Hugh of Cluny but not under that of Hugh of Die. Gregory 
nowhere admits that this is true, yet his letters do betray a certain uneasi- 
ness of conscience on this point.” In the second place, certain of Manasses’ 
legal arguments are not without cogency. Particularly interesting is their ex- 
tensive documentation. He cites from the Old Testament,” the Fathers of 
the Church,” the False Decretals," and even from the Code of Justinian.” 


72 Gregory seems at least to have assured Manasses that Hugh of Cluny would act together 
with Hugh of Die. See his letter to Hubert and Teuzo (May 22, 1078, Caspar, lib. V, no. 22, 
386); to Manasses (Aug. 22, 1078, ibid., lib. VI, no. 2, 393). Note also that Gregory “hopes” 
the abbot of Cluny will be at Lyons (to Manasses, Jan. 3, 1080, 1bid., lib. VII, no. 12, 476). 
Also his last letter to Manasses, Apr. 17, 1080 (ibid., lib. VII, no. 20, 496). Because of strained 
relations, Gregory could not count on the co-operation of Hugh of Cluny during this period. See 
Lucy Smith, Cluny in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (London, 1930), pp. 74 ff. 

78 For example, Rec. des hist., XIV, 786; “Ezekiel,” XIII, 19. 

14 Ibid., Gregory, ““Homilia”’ XXVI, Migne, LXXVI, 1200; Augustine, Sermo LXXXII, 
“De verbis Evangelii Matthaei,” cap. xvi, Migne, XXXVIII, 509; Leo the Great, “Sermo de 
anniversario suo,” Migne, LIV, 151. 

15 Rec. des hist, XIV, 784. For example, he cites a letter of Pope Evaristus (cf. Hinschius, 
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Perhaps his logic is not always impeccable, but his familiarity with canon and 
civil law is impressive. Finally, it must be admitted that Manasses was un- 
doubtedly correct in feeling his case prejudged. Lyons had been chosen for 
the convenience and security of his enemies, and from them he could expect 
little mercy. 

Some weeks before Manasses had written to Hugh of Die he had written 
to Gregory. The letter is no longer extant, but we have the pope’s reply of 
January 3, 1080.77 Gregory expresses astonishment that Manasses should go 
to such lengths to remain under a bad reputation. He reminds him that he 
is under legatine authority. He must not despise that authority. He must, 
therefore, go to Lyons. He will be perfectly safe and will receive every con- 
sideration. Gregory hopes that the bishop of Albano and Hugh of Cluny will 
be there. In any case, Manasses must attend. If he refuses, the pope will con- 
firm any sentence the council may pronounce. 

The papal admonitions fell on deaf ears. Manasses did not go to Lyons, 
where the sessions of the council began late in January or early in February.” 
Whether his accusers were present we are not told. Hugh of Flavigny relates 
that Manasses made an attempt to bribe Hugh of Die to allow him to clear 
himself by the oath of six bishops, or, better still, by his own unsupported 
oath.” It is impossible to disprove this charge, but in the light of the ante- 
cedent correspondence the details of the story sound fantastic. 

The Council of Lyons declared Manasses deposed.*” Ostensibly the Gre- 
gorian papacy had scored an impressive triumph over a formidable antagonist. 
Actually the triumph would have been more substantial, had the formidable 
antagonist been induced to humiliate himself before the legatine authority 
at Lyons. Gregory VII was by no means unaware of the hollow character 
of the victory achieved. 

On April 17, 1080, the pope announced to Manasses that the sentence 
pronounced at Lyons had been confirmed by a synod at Rome.” Neverthe- 
less, “contrary to the custom of the Roman Church,” Gregory, moved by 
pity, will give him one more chance. He may have until the feast of St. 
Michael (September 29) to clear himself by the oath of six bishops under 





p. 92), and one of Pope Euticianus (ibid., p. 212). Particularly striking are Manasses’ words: 
“Quid? quod Judam Dominus furem esse sciebat, et quia non est accusatus, ideo non est ejectus, 
sed permansit in apostalatu.” This is taken verbatim from a decretal of Eleutherius (¿bid., p. 126). 

78 Rec. des hist., XIV, 782. For this passage see Paul Krueger, Corpus Juris Civilis (Berlin, 
1906), II, Code, lib. IL, IM, 13. 

77 Caspar, lib. VII, no. 12, 475~77. Lühe, p. 148, shows conclusively that Manasses’ letter to 
Gregory must have been written some time before that to Hugh of Die. 

78 See note 66, above. 

79 M.G.H., Scrip., Vill, 421-22. 

80 Caspar, lib. VII, no. 20, 496. 

81 Ibid., 495-96. 
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the following conditions. Having restored all he has taken from the Provost 
Manasses, Bruno, and his other accusers, and having permitted them to re- 
turn to Rheims, he must go either to Cluny or to La Chaise-Dieu. He may 
take with him one clerk and two laymen. Because of the difficulties of a trip 
to Rome, the oath of purgation may be taken in the presence of Hugh of 
Die and Hugh of Cluny, or in the absence of the latter, Amatus of Oleron. 

If Manasses is willing to accept these conditions, he is to notify Hugh of 
Die and swear to him that he will take nothing from the church of Rheims 
except what may be necessary for himself and his attendants at Cluny or 
La Chaise-Dieu. If he refuses this offer, the sentence of Lyons will stand, 
nor will Gregory ever grant him audience. Clearly the pope was making ex- 
ceptional efforts in behalf of the legatine authority. 

They were, however, in vain. There is no indication that Manasses paid 
the slightest heed to this final concession. As 1080 drew to a close it was ob- 
vious that the sentence of Lyons would have to be enforced. On December 
27 Gregory at last dispatched similar letters to the clergy and people of 
Rheims, to Count Ebalus of Roucy, to the suffragans of Rheims, and to 
King Philip.** All are forbidden to obey Manasses longer, or to associate with 
him. They are enjoined to co-operate in the speedy and canonical election 
of a new metropolitan. 

It is a tribute to the power of the Gregorian papacy that these instructions 
were, in the main, executed. Guibert of Nogent informs us that the people 
of Rheims drove Manasses from their city and that he fled to the court of 
Emperor Henry IV.** Certain it is that he was in Henry’s camp before 
Rome on May 23, 1081.** After this he disappears from view.** 

It is frequently claimed that Manasses went on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land and was among certain prisoners delivered from the Saracens in 1099.% 
This is highly improbable. Guibert of Nogent fails to mention such a pil- 
grimage. According to him, after joining Henry IV, Manasses “wandered 
here and there until he died without the last communion of the Church.”*" 

82 Thid., lib. VIII, nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20, 538-43. 

83 De vita sua, lib. I, cap. XI, pp. 31-32. 

84 “Benzonis Episcopi Albensis ad Heinricum IV Imperatorem Libri VII,” M.G.H., Scrip., 
> ee confirmed a charter at Braux, on the Meuse, on September 26, “anno Incarna- 
cionis Dominicae millesimo octogesimo primo, indictione tercia.” See Gustave Saige and Henri 
Lacaille, Trésor des chartes du comté de Rethel (Monaco, 1902), I, 2. If 1081 is correct, our 
knowledge of Manasses’ movements is extended by a few months. It is probable, however, that 
1081 is a mistake for 1080. The year of the indiction is correct for the latter date, but wrong 
for the former. Moreover it is improbable that Manasses’ confirmation would have been sought 
after he had been driven from Rheims. 

86 See for example, Hist. lit, VHL, 255-56; Wiedemann, p. 65. The source is “Tudebodus 
Imitatus et Continuatus,” Recueil des historiens des croisades, Hist, oc., III, 213. This simply 


says that an archbishop of Rheims was among the liberated. 
87 De vita sua, lib, I, cap. X1, p. 32. 
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It may be noted further that Baudri of Bourgueil, writing in the 1080’s to the 
poet, Godfrey of Rheims, distinctly implies that Manasses is dead.* It seems 
probable, therefore, that he did not survive his expulsion from Rheims by 
many years. 

Manasses has been unfortunate in that writers sympathetic to the Gre- 
gorian reform have had the most to say about him. Walo of St. Arnulph, Hugh 
of Flavigny, Guibert of Nogent, Hugh of Die, and the disillusioned Gregory 
VII have provided the components of the conventional portrait of him. Un- 
doubtedly Guibert’s characterization has been most frequently cited. He 
was, says Guibert, “indeed a man of noble birth, but having absolutely none 
of the composure which first of all becomes good birth, for he had conceived 
so great arrogance from his new position, that he seemed to imitate the royal 
majesties of foreign peoples. . . . He, then, since he imitated especially the 
warriors and neglected the clergy is once said to have remarked: “The Arch- 
bishopric of Rheims would be good, were it not for the need of saying mass 
for ite. 

There is every reason to believe that Manasses was indeed turbulent and 
arrogant, both in word and in deed. His manners were those of the war-like 
feudal aristocracy into which he was born.” That he was also avaricious and 
unscrupulously rapacious there can be no doubt. Walo, the provost Manasses, 
Bruno, and the church of Rheims were the victims of his greed. Little can 
be said in his defense here, except that such vices were characteristic of the 
society of the eleventh century. Manasses must be judged by the standards 
of his day. He is to be compared or contrasted with such contemporaries as 
Renier, bishop of Orleans, or Lambert, bishop of Thérouanne.” Even the 
greatest of medieval rulers were capable of similar ferocity and rapacity. 

There is fragmentary evidence, never before mustered in his behalf, that 
there was a less forbidding side to this archbishop of Rheims. He was not al- 
ways “that singular wild beast” which terrified Walo.” On occasion he must 
have been a man of considerable personal charm. Thus he apparently made 
an excellent impression on Archdeacon Hildebrand and Pope Alexander II. 
Nor does the impression on the former appear to have been entirely obliterated 
by the controversies of the late 1070’s. In his final letter to Manasses Gregory’s 

88 Phyllis Abrahams, ed., Les oeuvres poétiques de Baudri de Bourgueil (Paris, 1926), no. 
CLXI, verses 109-10. On the date of the poem see my article, “Godfrey of Rheims,” loc. cit., 
m o De vita sua, lib. 1, cap. x1, pp. 30-31. 

90 Tt is hard to agree, however, with Professor Prosper Boissonade, who sees in Manasses the 
historical prototype of Archbishop Turpin in the Chanson de Roland. See Du nouveau sur la 
Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1923), pp. 326-27. Nothing in all the material examined above sug- 
gests that Manasses took the field in the manner of an Odo of Bayeux. 


91 See Fliche, Réf. Grég., IL, 245 ff., and 255 ff. 
92 Mabillon, Vet. an., p. 455» 
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concluding threat is never to grant him another audience.” One senses an 
uneasy feeling on the part of the pope that he cannot entirely trust his own 
resolution in a personal interview with his antagonist. 

It is, moreover, a mistake to assume that all good and upright men were 
enemies of Manasses. The saintly Thierry, abbot of St. Hubert in the Ar- 
dennes, was his friend and received many tokens of his esteem.°* Archdeacon 
Wido, who defended him at Autun, was a man of blameless character and 
ended his life as a monk in Apulia, if we are to trust the poets.** These 
especially held Manasses in high esteem. Baudri of Bourgueil speaks of him 
with respect, and Godfrey of Rheims composed many poems in his praise.*” 
All of these, unfortunately, have disappeared. As already noted, however, a 
great deal of the verse of Fulcoius of Beauvais has survived. 

In this we find nothing but praise for Manasses.°* Nor can it be charged 
that Fulcoius was an irreligious man who was completely under the influence 
of the pagan authors. Despite his admiration for the.ancients, he remained 
a pious Christian. This is illustrated by his Uterque, a metrical version of the 
Old and New Testaments, by his numerous lives of local saints, and by his 
preoccupation with the idea of becoming a monk.” It is to be remarked too, 
that his devotion to his patron was sincere. It was not merely a matter of a 
fat pension. When Manasses went into exile, Fulcoius accompanied him.*°° 
Obviously certain of the archbishop’s contemporaries’saw in him virtues not 
revealed to Walo or Hugh of Die. 


93 Caspar, lib. VII, no. 20, 496. 

94 “Life of St. Thierry,” M.G.H., Scrip, XII, 49; “Chronicle of St. Hubert,” ibid., VIII, 
575-76, 590. 

25 Fulcoius directs a poem of praise to Wido in Beauvais MS. 11, 151%. Godfrey of Rheims 
composed his epitaph, published by Wilhelm Wattenbach, “Lateinische Gedichte aus Frankreich,” 
Sitzungsberichte der Königlich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1891), I, 111-12. 

96 Abrahams, no. CLXI, verses 105-10. 

97 Ibid. 

98 Some of the praise is too extravagant for modern taste. For example, these verses from 
the dedicatory part of the Uterque in Bib. Nat. MS. Lat. 16701, 4": 


Pectus, Lingua, Manus, Gressum moneo proparate, 
Donec diva caro, Manases, hoc extat in orbe. 

Vita viris brevis est. Quia vivit strenuus, ibit 

Ocius, in mundo per secula non reparandus. . 
Solus homo, solus princeps, migrabis ab orbe, 
Optime vir Manases, sed non migrabis ab ore! 
Tempora nostra vident non visum tempore longo, 
Dignum vate virum, condignum principe vatem. 
Romam cesaribus nostris fortuna diebus 

Quod si privavit? Te, nos meliore beavit. 

Remis, Roma, pares; Manases, Gregorius idem. 


99 A. Wilmart, “Deux Lettres concernant Raoul le Verd, l'Ami de Saint Bruno,” Revue 
bénédictine, LI (1939), 264. 

100 This is indicated by his poem addressed to Emperor Henry IV, published in Rec. des 
hist., XI, 195, n. b. 
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It may be added that remiss as Manasses may have been in his other pas- 
toral duties, he did not neglect the school of his cathedral. This had already 
attained a considerable reputation under his predecessor, Gervais. Under 
Manasses it occupied a position somewhat similar to that it had held in the 
days of Gerbert. It is true that, after 1075, the archbishop was the enemy of 
its most distinguished master, Bruno. On the other hand, it was he who 
gave the headship of the school to another celebrated master, Godfrey of 
Rheims.‘ Thus whatever be thought of Manasses’ role in the political and 
ecclesiastical affairs of his day, his position in the cultural history of the 
eleventh century is a highly respectable one. 

In concluding we may well ask what, specifically, were the fundamental 
issues in this contest between the revitalized papacy and the archbishop of 
Rheims? It is customary to describe Manasses as “the enemy of reform.” In 
the light of what has been said, it is obvious that the description requires 
qualification. Two of the prime objectives of the reformers, the enforcement 
of clerical celibacy and the abolition of lay investiture, do not figure at all 
in the struggle with the archbishop of Rheims. Nor does simony prove to be 
the important issue that Guibert of Nogent and Hugh of Flavigny make it to 
appear. 

On the other hand, the reformers naturally wished to see ecclesiastical 
offices honestly and justly administered. Here they had a genuine grievance 
against Manasses. Much more important, however, was the question of the 
legatine authority. This was the truly vital issue. There could be no cen- 
tralized papal monarchy as long as great ecclesiastics, like Manasses, could 
defy with impunity the instructions of the legates. The archbishop of Rheims 
was made an example to terrify any who might seek to follow in his foot- 
steps. 

Politically speaking, Manasses’ defects lay in the realm of vision and lead- 
ership. His outlook was too narrowly provincial and selfish. Questions of 
broad principle or general policy found little place in his thinking. Even his 
opposition to the legatine authority does not appear to have been based on 
any principle. In his oath to Gregory and on other occasions he was willing 
enough to accept the principle. It was only its application to himself that he 
resisted. As a result he had to fight alone. Neither King Philip nor the feudal 
aristocracy gave him any substantial support.” He never seems to have 


101 See Abrahams, no. CLXI, verses 91 ff., and my article, “Godfrey of Rheims,” loc. cit., 


PP. 29~30. 

102 Manasses’ relations with Philip are very obscure. As Helinand of Laon was the king’s 
candidate for the see of Rheims (De vita sua, lib. III, cap, 11, p. 131), Manasses’ success in becom- 
ing archbishop could hardly have pleased him. There is, however, no evidence of strained rela- 
tions between them. Manasses was frequently with the king. See Prou, nos. XXXIX, XLIII, 
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considered the possibility of organizing the French clergy, or even the clergy 
of his own province, to resist the papal pretensions. He went down to defeat 
with neck unbowed, but this did not alter the fact that the Gregorians had 


scored a relatively easy victory in the ecclesiastical citadel of the Capetian 
monarchy. 
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XLVUL XLIX, LX, LXI, LXII, LXXVII, LXXX, LXXXII, LXXXVI, XCI, XCIV. In his 
letters Manasses mentions the king twice only. In his first letter to Gregory, he reports Arch- 
deacon W. as saying: “nec magistratus suus, cui post deum subditus est, in manu vestra eum 
esse praecepit” (Sudendorf, I, 14). In his letter to Hugh of Die, he invites the legate, in the 
king’s name as well as in his own, to convene a council at Rheims, Soissons, Compiègne, or 
Senlis (Rec. des hist, XIV, 786), Benzo (M.G.H., Scrip., XI, 657) describes Manasses in 1081 
as “Phylippi regis Franciae venerabilis legatus.” This may indicate that Philip had paid less at- 
tention to Gregory’s letter of December 27, 1080, than is usually assumed. 


Economic and Social Factors in the 
Prussian Rhineland in 1848 


Oscar J. HaMMEN 


ECONOMIC and social factors helped to precipitate and to determine the 
course of the German Revolution of 1848. Yet, aside from a number of special 
studies by German historians, the standard accounts of the Revolution of 
1848 place an almost exclusive emphasis upon the political aspects of the 
movement and upon the constitutional and national strivings of the liberal 
middle class. Generally ignored are the economic and social considerations 
which made the masses ripe for revolution. The “common man,” in the 
final analysis, provided the revolutionary impulses and did the street fighting. 
This article will consider merely a fragment of the problem, in that atten- 
tion will be concentrated on Prussia, with specific stress on the, Rhineland. 
It will be evident that economic and social factors may have provided the 
preponderant force which thrust a Prussia, reputed for good government, 
tranquillity, and order, into the maelstrom of revolution. An emphasis on 
the Rhineland is pertinent, since Rhineland liberal politicians and the Rhenish 
platform of reforms dominated the early course of the Revolution of 1848 

in Prussia. l 
: The status of the Rhineland deserves brief consideration. Assigned to 
Prussia in 1815, the Rhineland originally showed a coolness toward Prussian 
hegemony. Thereafter, an oppositionist tendency, stemming from religious 
differences, contrasting legal codes, and the generally more advanced political 
character of the Rhenish populace, continued to prevail into 1848. Economic 
prosperity and the over-all incorruptibility and good will of Prussian official- 
dom, however, had been effective in winning the steadfast loyalty of some 
Rhinelanders and the passive acquiescence of most others in Prussian rule. 
Furthermore, it must be noted that, almost up to 1848, Prussia seems to 
have enjoyed the position of being the land of opportunity in the German 
world. Immigration from neighboring German states into Prussia until 
1847 always greatly exceeded the numbers which Prussia lost through emigra- 
tion to the New World or to other destinations.» Contemporary observers 
frequently commented on the relative prosperity of the Rhineland and on 
1 Paul Mombert, Studien zur Bevolkerungsbewegung in Deutschland (Karlsruhe, 1907), 

pp. 107-108. 
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the economic expansion and population growth in this region in contrast to 
nearby German states. 

When attempting to estimate what the Prussians expected from their 
state, the paternalistic character and reputation of Prussia also must be noted. 
The Prussian subject apparently expected the state to exercise a greater 
vigilance over his welfare than was ordinarily common in that age. It was 
not surprising, then, that a general impression existed that the Prussian state 
should provide work and relief in times of stress and unemployment.’ After 
1845, when excessive economic hardship threatened the existence of a con- 
siderable portion of the population in Prussia, the feeling was that the gov- 
ernment should take steps to alleviate the situation. When Prussia failed to 
take timely action, the general conviction was that the state had failed in its 
functions.* Then, the masses in Prussia were ready for revolution. In the 
words of Franz Schnabel, “Only in the 1840’s did the masses come to life, 
primarily, indeed, out of social needs. For the first time the common man 
again entered German history, from which he had taken his exit in the 
Peasant Wars.”* 

Germany after 1840 passed through that early phase of the industrial 
revolution where the lot of the worker was unconsidered and unprotected. 
The Prussian Rhineland experienced the advanced stage of this development. 
Machine production and the factory were replacing the independent artisan 
and worker.’ Under Prussia’s liberal trade policies, as exercised through the 
Zollverein, the German worker found no protective trade barriers to shield 
manufacturers and workers against the competition of the more advanced 
industrial techniques of England and Belgium. An able English observer in 


2 See Niebuhr to Hensler, Oct. 29, 1823; Apr. 26, 1827; July r, 1827, in F. Perthes, ed., 
Lebensnachrichten über Barthold Georg Niebuhr aus Briefen desselben und aus Erinnerungen 
einiger seiner nächsten Freunde (Hamburg, 1838-39), III, 58, 183, 191; R. A. Varnhagen von 
Ense, Tagebiicher von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense (Leipzig, 1861-62), Aug. 1, 1846, III, 420-21; 
M. Dys, “Les Rhenans et la Prusse,” Revue des études napoléoniennes, XXXIV (1932), 243-44. 

3 Hans Mahl, Die Uberlcitung Preussens in das konstitutionelle System durch den zweiten 
Vereinigten Landtag (Munich, 1909), p. 254; Verhandlungen des sechsten rheinischen Provin- 
zial-Landtags, nebst dem Allerhéchsten Landtags-Abschiede (Coblenz, 1841), p. 9; Schön to 
Stigemann, Oct. 30, 1826, and Nov. 19, 1829, in Franz Rühl, ed., Briefe und Aktenstúcke zur 
Geschichte Preussens unter Friedrich Wilhelm Ul., vorzugsweise aus dem Nachlass von F. A. 
von Stágemann (Leipzig, 1899-1902), UI, 278-79, 280; C. von Clausewitz, “Umtriebe,” in 
Hans Rothfels, ed., Carl von Clausewitz. Politische Schriften und Briefe (Munich, 1922), p. 
190; Clausewitz to Gneisenau, Sept. 26, 1817, in Georg H. Pertz and Hans Delbriick, eds., Das 
Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen Neithardt von Gneisenau (Berlin, 1864-81), V, 246-47. 

4See Bruno Bauer, Volkstándige Geschichte der Partheikimpfe in Deutschland wiihrend 
der Jahre 1842-46 (2d. ed.; Berlin, 1850), pp. 6-30; Karl Schorn, Lebenserinnerungen (Bonn, 
1898), 1, 321; Varnhagen von Ense, VI, 72-76, 80. 

5 Franz Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, 1929-37), II, 94. 

6 Alexander Bergengrún, David Hansemann (Berlin, 1901), pp. 106-107; see also Die 
Aachner Aufrithrer, ihre Verbrechen und deren Bestrafung (Cologne, 1831), for an earlier ac- 
count on the effects of the introduction of machine production. 
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1846 found the Rhineland as thickly populated as Lancashire; the produc- 
tivity of the workers in the mines and factories in the Rhineland regions, 
however, lagged far behind parallel cases in Britain. Also, the positions re- 
quiring technical skills still were filled largely by workers and experts from 
France and Belgium.” 

Against the competition of the machine and in opposition to the rising 
power of the employer, many workers sought to revive the outdated medieval 
guilds.* In numerous instances, the workers’ blind rage also found a vent 

` through the smashing of machines. This occurred frequently in the opening 
days of the Revolution of 1848. Isolated outbreaks of this nature had been 
noted as early as 1830, when the Prussian General von Gneisenau, recogniz- 
ing the peculiar form of the uprisings, had advocated the organization of 
the bourgeoisie against this threat to property,” a policy followed by the 
bourgeoisie of its own accord in 1848. 

The position of labor remained relatively defenseless, despite initial 
Prussian legislation against major abuses. The workers possessed no bargain- 
ing power through organized trade unions. The power of the guilds to 
regulate the trades had been abolished in favor of a laissez faire policy. 
The guilds continued to live on but lost the right to control admission and 
membership to their own organizations.*® Child labor was exploited, although 
a much violated cabinet order of April 6, 1839, had prohibited the employ- 
ment of children below the age of ten, or before the age of sixteen if the 
child had not attended school previously for three years, could not read, and 
had not started to write. A fatal exception provided that the factories could 
furnish the needed schooling. Night work was barred, and maximum of ten 
hours of labor became the legal work day for children. According to the 
mode of the time, the wages of adults were reduced further through various 
devices such as fines and the widespread use of the truck system.” The 
Rhineland agricultural laborer enjoyed a lot which, while not good, definitely 

Y Thomas C. Banfield, Industry of the Rhine, Series II (London, 1848), 15-18, 101-16, 
236; sce also Hans Kersken, Stadt und Universität Bonn in den Revolutionsjahren 1848-49 
(Bonn, 1931), p. 81. 

8 Max E. Quarck, Die erste deutsche Arbeiterbewegung 1848-49 (Leipzig, 1924), p. 9. 

9 Gneisenau to Clausewitz, Dec. 7, 1830, in Pertz and Delbrück, V, 642; see also Die 
Aachner Aufriihrer, pp. 3-10; Bergengriin, pp. 106-107. 

10 Quarck, p. 5. 

-- 11 This law, first applied solely to the Rhineland, became general in Prussia in 1839. See 
* “Kabinets-Ordre,” Amts-Blatt der Königlichen Regierung zu Koblenz, Apr. 6, 1839, XXV, 41-42. 
12 Alphons Thun, “Die Industrie am Niederrhein und ihre Arbeiter,” in Gustav Schmoller, 

ed., Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, II (Leipzig, 1879), Heft 2, p, 29; 
Quarck, pp. 18—19. A petition (1843) to the Rhineland provincial diet requested legislation 
against the payment in truck; it stated that the wares which the workers took home in lieu of 
money frequently were assessed from 50 to 65 per cent above their real sales value (Verhand- 


lungen des siebenten Rhenischen Provinzial-Landtags nebst dem Allerhóchsten Landtags- 
Abschiede [Cobelenz, 1834], p. 478). 
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was superior to the status of similar workers in the old Prussian provinces.** 

As was typical during the early phases of the industrial revolution, the 
average Rhineland industrialist displayed much apathy toward the deplorable 
status of the worker. The idea of free competition reigned under which the 
employer felt no responsibility for the employee.** Only a few enlightened 
and humanitarian industrialists evinced some sympathy for the plight of 
the worker.** In 1844, Berlin industrialists even had approached with enthu- 
siasm the task of creating societies dedicated to the task of raising the status 
of the working class everywhere in Prussia. After the first fervor had evapo- 
rated, the results, beyond the creation of a public awareness of the nature 
and the gravity of the problem, had been negligible.*° 

Concurrent with the above, rather typical, birth pangs of the industrial 
revolution, the Rhineland and much of Germany after 1844 was beset with 
special and unusual trials. A series of crop failures, food shortages, high 
prices, a business depression, and unemployment, added to the problems of 
a transitional period, brought catastrophe. 

The potato famine in the Rhineland and neighboring states has been 
ignored rather generally, though contemporary accounts testify to the gravity 
of the situation as such and of the “potato riots” resulting therefrom. Such 
is the nature of perspective that the Constitutional Assembly of Prussia in 
1848, in debating the problem, spoke of the potato disease as “also affecting 
England and Ireland.”** Beginning in 1845, the potato crop, already widely 
cultivated as the bread of the poor, failed almost completely in the Rhine- 
land and elsewhere. The Prussian government showed an immediate interest, 
though most contemporary sources condemn the state for failing to see the 
full seriousness of the crisis and for taking inadequate countermeasures,** 
The Prussian official Rhineland gazette requested early and continuing in- 
formation on the scope of the disease which caused the potato to rot and on 
methods for curing or preventing the evil.*” An embargo was placed on the 
export of healthy potatoes to neighboring lands where the same situation 
existed and created a demand for potatoes.”” From 1846 on into 1848 Prussia 


13 Stenographische Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der zur Vereinbarung der preussischen 
Staats-Verfassung berufenen Versammlung (Berlin, 1848), II, 838-40. 

14 Bergengrun, Pp. 52-53. 

15 Quarck, pp. 11-12; D. Hansemann, “Denkschrift von D. Hansemann,” 1840, in Joseph 
Hansen, Rheinische Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte der politischen Bewegung 1830-1850, 1 
(Essen a. d. Ruhr, 1919), 243-45. 

16 Bruno Bauer, Die búrgerliche Revolution in Deutschland seit dem Anfang der deutsch- 

. katholischen Bewegung bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, 1849), pp. 81-87. 

17 Achtundfinfzigste Sitzung, September, 1848, in Stenographische Berichte, II, 1183. 

18 Such as Schorn, I, 321. : 

19 “Dringende Aufforderung,” Amts-Blatt, Sept. 18, 1845, XXX, 358-59. 

20 “Allerhóchste Kabinets-Ordre,” Amts-Blatt, Sept. 28, 1848, XXX, 379; “Verbot der 
Kartoffel Ausfuhr betreffend,” ¿bid., 1847, XXXII, 1. 
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also abandoned all duties on imported grains, rice, meals, and grain products 
in general, which were in demand as substitutes for the potato.” In order 
to lower the price of bread, the Prussian state also suspended the tax on 
ground corn (Mahlsteuer).” 

The food crisis soon became almost catastrophic when grain crop failures 
occurred in 1846. Importation of food remained difficult in view of the fact 
that neighboring lands also suffered from shortages. Under the circumstances, 
the Prussian government issued a number of directives and passed along 
much advice on how to make available supplies go farther. On the basis of 
a theory that freshly baked bread was less nourishing than older bread, the 
sale of fresh bread was banned.* In 1847, attention was directed to a rich 
fruit harvest.?* The official gazette recommended the drying of fruit and gave 
specific directions on how to do so.** The extremities of the situation were 
best illustrated when the official gazette published the information that bread 
prepared from dried quick grass roots, ground into flour, had been found 
very nourishing by an estate owner in Pomerania. The mode of preparation 
used in utilizing the roots was explained, followed by an analysis of the food 
content of the novel flour.”® Attention was called to rape and rape-seed as 
suitable substitutes for potatoes.”” 

Late in 1847 and in the early months of 1848 the Rhineland, through 
public barbecues, began an attempt to popularize the eating of horse meat.” 
The Trierische Zeitung, with a socialist bias, surmised that this development 
would be pleasing to John Bull, since it would reduce the demand for beef 
and thereby lower the price in Britain. Throughout this period, the Rhine- 
land displayed much resentment against the British, since the British under- 
sold the Germans in the world markets and enjoyed a free access to German 
markets while discriminating against Rhenish wares.” Early in 1848 the 
Trierische Zeitung stated that the English worker wanted to live on German 

21 See jbid., Jan. 24, Feb. 27, Nov. 6, 1846, and Apr. 11, 1847, XXXI, 35, 73, 449, and 
XXXII, 166; 

22 Ibid., Apr. 25, 1847, XXXII, 192. 

23 “Frisch gebackenes Brod betr.,” ibid., XXXII, 232. 

24 Ibid., Aug. 22, XXXII, 403. 

25 Ibid., Sept. 27, XXXII, 464-65. 

26 Thid., May 19, 1847, XXXII, 239-40. 

27 “Riibsen als Nahrungsmittel,” ibid., May 27, 1847, XXXII, 258-59. 

28 A psychological barrier had to be overcome, since Rhenish children had been reared on 
the gruesome details of the retreat from Moscow, in which their fathers as French subjects had 
participated. One of the horrors of the Napoleonic exodus, oft repeated, had been that the re- 
treating army had been reduced to the extremity of eating horse meat. Thus, in Bonn the 
citizens preferred to call the offering “steed meat” (Rossfleisch) instead of horse meat (Pferde- 
fleisch). In a second public barbecue in Cologne the meat was consumed in the form of (1) 
“horse-steack,” (2) “Ragout de Cheval,” (3) “Cheval à la mode,” and (4) “Cheval à la 
Polonaise,” according to the individual tastes of the populace. See Trierische Zeitung, Jan, 3, 23, 


31, 1848. 
29 Ibid., Jan. 23, 1848; Banfield, Series Il, 141. 
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meat, leaving the horse meat for the German laborer. That constituted Ger- 
many’s “Russian retreat.” The paper raised the question why this could 
happen only in Germany. Other nations protected the worker.*” The belief 
existed in the years before 1848 that a strong national state, responsive to the 
popular will, would protect the worker, as well as the manufacturer. Protec- 
tion against foreign economic exploitation constituted a need frequently 
voiced by those who favored revolution. The old German states and the 
Confederation had offered no safeguards for either worker or industrialist. , 

A German scholar, in a special study of the reaction of various social 
and economic groups in Germany in 1848, stated that the proletariat took 
an active part in the attempt to overthrow or alter the status quo; the worker 
had little to lose and could hope for gains.** Such was the case in the Rhine- 
land, even though’ it faced fewer hardships than occurred in the older prov- 
inces of Prussia. No hunger typhus prevailed as was the case in localities 
in Silesia.” Nor were five eighths of the worker families reduced to a level 
of bare survival as in Berlin.3* f 

The crop failures in and after 1845 led to a decided rise in the prices of 
staple food products. Periodic quotations in the official gazette for the 
Coblenz district vividly reflected the growing food scarcity.** In October, 
1845, potatoes had shown a price increase of over 50 per cent compared to 
the July quotations; the advances for wheat, rye, barley, and spelt were 
roughly one fourth.* By July, 1846, potatoes had nearly tripled in price, 
while cereals had risen about 60 per cent above the previous year.** The 
quotations for July, 1847, in contrast to July, 1845, produced the following 
results: potatoes were up over 425 per cent, wheat nearly 250 per cent, rye 
slightly less, barley around 300 per cent.” On the other hand, butter and 
meat, which few workers could afford, showed little change during the same 
period. An improvement in crops in 1847 produced a marked decline in 
prices thereafter. The food scarcities and inflated prices during the years 
preceding 1848 brought misery and despair to the urban workers; at the 
same time the peasant faced poverty when repeated crop failures prevented 
him from bringing any produce to the market. 

30 Trierische Zeitung, Jan. 3, 1848. 

381K. Adam, “Stände und Berufe in Preussen gegenüber der nationalen Erhebung des 
Jahres 1848,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, URXXIX (1897), 285. 
; 32 Stenographische Berichte, Aug. 16, 1848, IL, 438-40; Adam, “Stinde und Berufe,” op. 
cit., LXXXIX, 287. 

a Tuas TA rs see 7 Quare; pp. i 1-14. i i 
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35 4mts-Blatt, July 21 and Nov. 21, 1845, XXX, 287, 450. 


36 Thid., July 25, 1846, XXXI, 302. 
87 Ibid., July 27, 1847, XXXI, 362. 
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The rise in food prices had not been accompanied by an upward spiral 
of wages and industrial production. Instead, business was slack, orders fell 
off, and unemployment increased as English and Belgian competition and 
trade policies led to a declining demand for the more costly German wares.** 
Rhineland industrialists even faced the loss of the local markets. In asking 
protection for the iron industries, the seventh Rhineland provincial diet 

` pointed to a progressive decline in the number of miners employed; Rhenish 
iron producers could not compete with English concerns. In Cologne, Eng- 
lish raw iron could be purchased more cheaply than the native product. The 
diet presented figures to show a steady fall in production since 1839.°° 

As a result, petitions from commercial, shipping, and industrial circles 
demanded a voice in the formulation of tariff policies with the object of 
shielding and promoting native enterprise. Specific tariffs, as on cotton 
thread and yarn, were demanded.* A special committee of the Rhineland 
diet reported unfavorably on Prussian tariff and trade policies. Other nations, 
so it stated, promoted a national merchant marine; Prussia did not. Again, 
German tariff policies facilitated the purchase and consumption of foreign 
goods. England, France, and Belgium allowed free discussion on economic 
questions and granted the people a partial voice in deciding trade legislation; 
the opposite situation existed in Prussia. Neither Prussia nor Germany as 
a whole shielded the native industries and workers. The special committee 
suggested a number of remedial measures. Prussia must create a powerful 
merchant marine. Colonial goods were to be imported directly from the 
source. The refining of raw products could then be undertaken by German 
enterprise and labor. A protective tariff was imperative, with special prohibi- 
tions against the goods of countries which discriminated against Germany. 
Tariffs were to be assessed on the basis of value and quality, and not on 
quantity, as practised in the Zollverein. The committee recommended the 
liberal use of rebates on the export of finished products manufactured out 
of imported raw materials. In conclusion, the committee stated that philan- 
thropic and charitable institutions and activities could not improve the status 
of labor; Prussia, however, possessed the means in an elastic protective 
tariff policy.“ 





— 


38 Hans Stein, Der Kölner Arbeiterverein (Cologne, 1921), pp. 9-22; R. Sander, ed., 
Gottfried Kinkels Selbstbiographie 1838-1848 (Bonn, 1931), pp. 190-91. 

39 “Bericht des achten Ausschusses des siebenten Rheinischen Provinzial-Landtags über 
einen Schutzzoll fiir Roh- und Stab-Eisen,” Verhandlungen des siebenten Rheinischen Provinzial- 
Landtags, pp. 480-88, 

40 Verhandlungen des achten Rheinischen Provinzial-Landtags nebst dem Allerhéchsten 
Landtags-Abschiede (Coblenz, 1845), p. 266. 

41 “Bericht des vierten Ausschusses über mehre Anträge die Beförderung des Handels und 
der Industrie betreffend,” zbid., pp. 267-77. 
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As a final drop in the cup of suffering offered to the masses in the Rhine- 
land, an unprecedented cold was recorded in January and February, 1848, 
accompanied by widespread illness.*” The reaction of the people in the Rhine- 
land, and in Germany as a whole, to the conditions outlined above was 
potentially revolutionary. Socialist and revolutionary doctrines in general 
after 1840 attracted a growing following, which, however, was still largely 
inchoate and wholly unorganized. The workers especially began to make 
new demands on the state and society without having any clear or detailed 
conception of the nature of the changes desired.* Many, however, sought 
an immediate escape through emigration. 

Considering first the escape offered through emigration, it must be noted 
that in Prussia the exodus of Forty-eighters appears to have been motivated 
largely by economic considerations. As such, it offers another index of the 
distress of the times. The tide of Forty-eighters reached its full flow from 
Prussia in 1847, continued with unabated strength in 1848, when liberal 
and revolutionary hopes remained high, and showed a decisive decline in 
1849, when the counterrevolution triumphed.* We have various figures for 
separate localities dealing with the pre-1848 migrations. Thus, a decline in 
the demand for Krefeld textiles made 3,000 out of 8,000 looms idle in 1846. 
In 1847, the workers began to leave Krefeld. Previously, the city had shown 
an annual population growth of over one thousand. In 1847, the number 
declined by 51 persons even though births exceeded deaths by 400.** 

In previous decades the Prussian government had warned occasionally 
against the exaggerated hopes for a golden future in America and against 
the allurements of agents drumming up business for shipowners. In con- 
trast, the official Prussian gazette in 1846 and 1847 was replete with exhorta- 
tions to those who sought to escape their economic lot in Germany.** The 
frequent warnings in 1846 and 1847 against emigration without sufficient 
means furnish good indirect testimony on the frequency of such attempts.*” 
On the eve of the revolution the socialist Trierische Zeitung in one issue 

42 Trierische Zeitung, Jan. 22 and Feb. 1, 1848. 

43 Kersken, p. 21. 

44 Mombert, pp. 107-108; see also Quarck, Erste deutsche Arbeiterbewegung. 

45 Thun, “Industrie am Niederrhein,” op. cit., II, 113-14. 

46 Thus, on November 24, 1846, the gazette stated that, despite warnings against ill- 
considered emigration, a large number of families had sold what they possessed in order to go 
to Brazil or North America. From the Coblenz district 400 families had entered Belgium with- 
out money for the Atlantic crossing. Belgium had sent them back to their original communities, 
(See “Warnung wegen Auswanderung,” Amts-Blatt, Nov. 24, 1846, XXXI, 464.) 

47 “Auswanderung nach Amerika betreffend,” 4mts-Blatt, Mar. 6 and Apr. 22, 1847, 
XXXII, 106, 184; “Auswanderung nach Brazilien betreffend,” ibid., May 13, 1847; and others. 
: In Bremen, according to the 4mts-Blatt, 8,000 people awaited passage early in 1847, while 


Rotterdam exploited the situation by doubling the oceanic fare (#bid., May 6 and June 3, 1847, 
XXXII, 218-20, 268-69). 
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carried advertisements by two companies which specialized in the transporta- 
tion of emigrants.** 

Emigration, however, offered an escape to relatively few in 1848 or in the 
foregoing years. The masses after 1840, therefore, somewhat blindly and 
haltingly had turned to various programs of politics and reform. The populace 
became susceptible to socialist or republican urgings. Like the Chartists in 
England, many felt that manhood suffrage and popular representation would 
produce a government responsive to the needs of the people. Others, be- 
lieving that political reforms alone were inadequate, turned to socialistic 
schemes. 

An interest in the lot of the workingman had received a royal Prussian 
sanction about 1844. In consequence, a rash of assemblies, organizations, and 
philanthropic efforts, all aimed at raising the status of the common man, 
appeared all over Prussia. Frederick William IV even had considered grant- 
ing representation to the working class in the projected United Diet, which 
ultimately convened in 1847.” Engels, in 1844 and 1845, found the soil in the 
Rhineland and Westphalia prepared for socialist doctrines.” The Prussian 
state, however, soon scented the danger and erected curbs against revolu- 
tionary activities. But the Trierische Zeitung, moderately socialistic under 
its popular editor, Karl Griin, continued to present the case of the working- 
man and of social reforms, either because the Prussian authorities wished to 
frighten the liberal bourgeoisie with the “specter of communism” or because 
they had no objections to a moderate expression of the workers’ interests.™ 
The idea of an alliance between the Prussian government and the proletariat 
against the rising bourgeoisie actually was suggested in a Prussian govern- 
mental paper.” 

It must be stressed that socialism and other revolutionary trends remained 
relatively inchoate. Organization and propaganda for change were still 

48 Beilage zur Trier'schen Zeitung, Nr. 70, Mar. 10, 1848. One of the fruits of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Prussia was the appearance of a more constructive approach to the problem of 
emigration. Instead of issuing merely warnings and negative advice, the Prussian government 
early in 1849 sanctioned the creation of a number of agencies designed to give accurate advice 
and aid to would-be emigrants at the cost of a small fee. (See “Verein für Auswanderung 
betr.,” Amts-Blatt, Feb. 13, 1849, XXXIV, 34; “Gründung eines Haupt-Vereins fiir Auswanderer,” 
ibid., Apr. 7, 1849, XXXIV, 85-86.) The associations, according to the official gazette, were to 
aid emigrants -with expert information. They also sought to obtain fixed prices for transporta- 
tion of emigrants and their effects from the Rhineland to America, together with good lodgings, 
insurance on baggage, and satisfactory food. 

49 Herman von Petersdorff, König Friedrich Wilhelm der Vierte (Stuttgart, 1900), p. 60. 

50 Engels to Marx, Nov. 19, 1844, Jan. 20, Feb. 22-Mar. 7, 1845, in D. Ryazanoff [David 
B. Goldendach], ed., Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels: historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe; Werke, 
Schriften, Briefe (Frankfort, 1927-31), I, 5-10, 15. 

51 G, Adler, Die Geschichte der ersten soztalpolitischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland 
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52 Ibid., p. 134. 
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difficult. It was recognized, however, that the masses were ripe for revolu- 
tion. As early as 1844, a competent observer had pointed out the potentiali- 
ties of revolution growing out of the economic and social ills which af- 
flicted Prussia and made the life of the common man increasingly insecure.” 
In the succeeding years, “potato riots” and popular demonstrations occurred 
with growing frequency, even in Prussia, which had the reputation of being 
the classical land of order and peace.** Poets such as Ferdinand Freiligrath 
gave lyrical expression to the mood. Even Prussian officialdom, with the 
phrase that “need recognizes no law,” showed leniency toward uprisings 
resulting from hunger.** 

The fear or expectation of revolution dominated the thoughts of all acute 
German observers by 1848. Joseph von Górres, anti-Prussian editor and 
writer, in a forecast for the year 1848, saw a vision of the “three heads of 
Cerberus”—radicalism, communism, proletariat."* Kinkel, noted revolu- 
tionist and professor, observed that the simple question of a constitution had 
receded into the background in favor of the pressing social issues.” E. M. 
Arndt, early in 1848, noticed that a dangerous trend toward communist 
republicanism existed among the younger generation in the Rhineland.* 
On February 1, 1848, the Trierische Zeitung denounced the frequent use of 
the phrase, “struggle against the proletariat.” It inquired whether the 
proletariat constituted a horde of barbarians, which, in the words of one 
statesman, stood before the doors of organized society and demanded an 
entry. The paper proposed that the word “proletariat” be construed as 
synonymous with poverty, need, and misery; in that sense, the struggle 
would be against conditions and not against persons and classes.*? Several 
days later the same paper again commented on the growing and painful 
consciousness of a conflict between capitalism and proletariat, the Guelf and 
Ghibelline struggle of the nineteenth century.°° On February 25, 1848, the 
Trierische Zeitung predicted that the year would be a notable one in political _ 
history; the French Revolution was becoming European.™ Thereafter, a 
special edition on February 26, 1848, carried a factual account of the first 
news of the February uprising in Paris.” 
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Gorres, ed., Joseph von Górres. Gesammelte Schriften (Munich, 1854), VI, 525. 

57 Kersken, p. 21. 

58 Arndt to Max v. Schwerin, Mar. 3, 1848, in F. Jonas, ed., “Aus Arndts Briefen,” 
Preussische Jahrbücher, XXXIV (1874), 616. 

59 Trierische Zeitung, Feb. 3, 1848. 
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The February revolution in Paris may have been generally unexpected; 
the March revolution in Germany, though touched off by the news from 
Paris, was anticipated widely. The upper middle class in the Rhineland, 
well educated and acquainted with the trend of the times, dreaded a con- 
flict between the propertied and unpropertied classes. Even before 1840, 
many Germans had come to feel that Europe faced the threat of a proletarian 
uprising against property, an event which might lead to the downfall of 
civilization, as they saw it.** Marx was not far amiss when he spoke of the 
specter of communism haunting Europe, if we interpret “communism” as 
meaning a revolt of the masses accompanied by demands of a leveling or 
socialist nature. Among Rhineland liberals the concern over mass uprisings 
was most marked. Thereafter, the opening phases of the Revolution of 1848 
in the Rhineland only confirmed the fears of the liberals on this score. At- 
tacks on factories, the smashing of machines, and destruction of bourgeois 
property in general soon caused the middle class to organize local preventive 
measures and organizations. While the liberals in Cologne and the Rhine- 
land in general requested moderate constitutional reforms through orderly 
processes, the masses, in contrast, demonstrated and threatened upheavals. 
In Cologne, the workers demanded the right to work, unlimited right of 
association, universal suffrage and cligibility for office, a guarantee of human 
needs, among other things.” 

The bourgeois liberals, of course, were ready to exploit, guide, and limit 
the revolutionary zeal of the masses in favor of moderate constitutional re- 
forms and also the creation of a unified Germany. Many liberals were like 
Von Moltke, of later Prussian military fame, who spoke of enjoying the 
March events in Germany, in that he saw in them the only means available 
for creating a unified Germany under prevailing conditions. Like the liberals, 
he also emphasized that success in the undertaking demanded a continua- 
tion of law and order through the survival of a central authority. Von Moltke, 
however, predicted that the liberals would have difficulties controlling the 
masses and, in consequence, would become arch conservatives.” 
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The influence of the Rhineland liberal bourgeoisie on the course of revolu- 
tion in Prussia was momentous. Acquainted with the history of the great 
French Revolution, they recognized the danger that uprisings might become 
uncontrolled. Living in the more advanced industrial Rhineland and in 
closer contact with France and Belgium, the upper middle class in the Rhine- 
land had developed a painful consciousness of the growing restiveness of 
the masses. From the first, Rhenish liberals favored constitutional reforms, 
but the revolution had to be controlled and limited. Law and authority could 
not be surrendered lest the masses seize power. Hence, the Rhineland liberals 
advocated a course under which the Prussian government, administration, 
and army would remain intact. Sovereignty would remain with the crown; 
reforms and constitutional innovations would proceed from negotiations 
(Vereinbarung) between a Prussian national assembly and the king. The 
establishment of a division of power between the king and a future parlia- 
ment constituted the moderate goal. Naturally, the modesty of the program 
recommended itself to Frederick William IV during the tumultuous March 
days. Furthermore, the Rhinelanders had a very specific constitutional model 
in mind, the constitution of Belgium, wherein the middle class received 
adequate recognition, the usual personal liberties. were established, and the 
Catholic Church was guaranteed state protection together with much liberty 
of action.” 

Under the circumstances, the Prussian king in 1848 turned to the Rhine- 
land liberals for leadership, or perhaps refuge. Ludolf Camphausen, a 
Cologne banker, and later David Hansemann, an Aachen merchant, pro- 
vided the first ministerial leadership for revolutionary Prussia. As a whole, 
the petitions and suggestions of the Rhineland liberals to a marked degree 
helped to determine the course of developments in Prussia in March and 
April, 1848.°° 
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While the traditional accounts for the March days in Prussia give ade- 
quate information on the political and constitutional concessions made by 
the Prussian king, little generally is said regarding the economic measures 
taken to alleviate mass misery and to forstall a further deterioration of 
economic conditions. Concrete steps were taken at once to prevent a com- 
plete breakdown. From the first, the Rhineland had urged the need of 
immediate relief measures and aid from the Prussian government in order 
to prevent mass uprisings. The Prussian Oberprásident in the Rhine prov- 
ince, Von Eichmann, after consultation with the liberals, warned Berlin that 
it was doubtful that the revolutionary movement would stop with a purely 
political revolution. He stressed the fact that a danger existed that all factories 
would be forced to close down; a struggle with the breadless workers then 
would bring a social revolution in its wake.” The Trierische Zeitung pointed 
out that the calamity to trade and manufacturing was great enough already 
so that rapid governmental aid alone could provide the usual employment, 
thus counteracting the threatened mass revolts.” 

Economic questions and the problem of relief had priority in Prussia. 
The Camphausen ministry created a ministry for trade, manufacturing, 
and public works.” The establishment of a ministry of labor even was con- 
sidered. Since one of the first objects against which protests and demonstra- 
tions had been directed was a tax system which pressed heavily upon the 
ordinary consumer, the Prussian government lowered or modified taxes on 
ground cereals and meat products.” Later the Prussian National Assembly 
considered the question of outlawing the evils of payment of factory workers 
in truck."* Ultimately, in February, 1849, a law banning the truck system 
in Prussia was issued.” 

The Prussian state showed a greater alacrity in furnishing direct relief 
and loans to keep factories operating, to prevent bankruptcies, and to initiate 
or continue public works. Early in April, 1848, a portion of the surplus funds 
in the Prussian treasury was allotted to the industrial cities; an outstanding 
banking house in Cologne was saved from bankruptcy; funds were ad- 
vanced to continue the construction of a new railroad line. The United Diet 
on April 10, 1848, set aside up to 25,000,000 T'haler for loans to industry, the 
|_preservation of credit, or for the stimulation of trade.”* 
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Individual municipalities, acting through their bourgeois city councils, 
undertook extensive public works and urban beautification projects in order 
to provide employment.” Private persons, chambers of commerce, and 
heterogeneous groups promoted similar relief undertakings. Thus, Ludolf 
Camphausen, through the Cologne chamber of commerce, asked for private 
subscriptions to raise a fund to provide employment for the needy. In a day 
53,000 Thaler were advanced." The women in Elberfeld made a patriotic 
appeal to all German men in favor of the laborer whose basic need was 
work and not charity. A “buy-German” program was demanded; no more 
money was to be exported to pay workers in foreign lands; no foreign wares 
were to be imported.” The emerging Catholic political movement asked for 
work for the unemployed and a recognition of the fact that emigration con- 
stituted a national question calling for regulation in the interest of the 
emigrant.*° i 

The Prussian state also acted to promote co-operation between workers 
and employers in combatting the crisis and in resolving the tension which 
existed between the two classes. Prussia recommended the creation of local 
committees of workers and employers for the purpose of examining existing 
abuses and to work out remedies therefor. The nation was to be covered 
with a network of worker-employer committees’ of conciliation.** 

Thus, through a diversity of civic, state, and private undertakings designed 
to minimize the misery of the masses and to reduce tension between the 
classes, the danger of radical upheavals became less of an immediate reality. 
The liberals, through the agency of the Prussian National Assembly, re- 
ceived time to negotiate with the crown'on questions of constitutional 
reforms. At the same time, however, republican, democratic, and socialist 
leaders recognized that the liberal platform was basically political in nature 
and made few concessions in the way of social reforms. Favored by the 
newly acquired freedoms of speech, press, assembly, and association, the 
radical leaders agitated and organized societies and incipient party group- 
ings with the object of achieving a fuller revolution. The liberals, and also 
the Catholics, in Prussia, therewith felt all the greater need of working 
with and through the old government and instrumentalities of power. Hence, 
they became increasingly dependent upon the Prussian government, wherein. _ 
with the passage of months reaction gradually gained courage and: ultimate 
supremacy. 
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From the preceding data it appears that the hardships accompanying the 
early phases of the industrial revolution in the Prussian Rhineland, espe- 
` cially when aggravated acutely by repeated crop failures, soaring prices, and 
unemployment resulting from foreign competition and a minor depression, 
brought deep discontent among the masses in the years before 1848. In con- 
sequence, the common man was ready to strike at the opportune moment, 
thereby providing the mass impulse without which the Revolution of 1848 
is inconceivable. The masses knocked at the gate of history, voicing special 
though still largely unformulated demands from the state and society. 

On the other hand, an awareness of this fact brought to the bourgeois 
liberals fearsome visions of social revolutions, attacks on property, and the 
very end of civilization itself as the liberals saw it. To forstall any such 
debacle, the bourgeois liberals, while exploiting the threat of mass upheavals 
to get their own programs of reform accepted, favored a limited and con- 
trolled revolution. Reforms would issue from negotiations between a popular 
national assembly and the Prussian government, which retained full sover- 
eignty and the instrumentalities of power needed to preserve order and to 
prevent further uprisings. The bourgeoisie and the government thereafter 
combined to foster certain economic and social reforms, accompanied by 
positive action against unemployment and hunger, which would alleviate 
the hopelessness of the masses and would lessen the explosive potentialities of 
widespread suffering. This was most true of the Rhineland liberals, whose 
role in the Prussian Revolution of 1848 was pointed out earlier. To a dimin- 
ishing degree, though this requires a special exposition, it applied to the rest 
of Prussia and the other German states. Even in the Vienna of Metternich, 
the same discontent of the masses was a noticeable factor.®? 

The subsequent working of the economic and social factors cannot be 
pursued in this article. It may be pointed out, however, that the forces of 
the left, from the limited following of Marx, through all shades of utopian 
socialism, to the adherents of pure republicanism, were not appeased and 
deceived. Feverish agitation and organizing activity carried on by the above 
groups kept the fear of a triumph of the masses alive. In each counter- 
revolutionary move in Prussia, be it in September and November, 1848, or 
in May, 1849, the government in every instance reacted to the radical agita- 
tion or action of the groups to the left. Under the circumstances, the bourgeois 
liberals, even if not always from the first or unanimously, remained generally 
passive and even took active steps to aid the state against the threat of renewed 
revolution. In the end, most liberals were resignedly content to accept the 


82 This is indicated in Charles A. Gulick’s survey of the early labor movement in Austria. 
See Charles A. Gulick, Austria from Habsburg to Hitler (Berkeley, 1948), I, 17-19. 
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moderate gains offered in the Prussian state-promulgated constitutions as the 
best which could be expected without incurring further conflagrations in 
which either complete reaction on the one hand or republicanism and 
“communism” on the other would triumph. 

The rather general neglect of economic and social factors in determining 
the course, yes, even the very possibility of a revolution in Germany is un- 
warranted.** Marx was not living entirely in a dream world when he at this 
very time spoke of the “specter of communism.” Neither can we go to the 
other extreme of assigning to economic and social forces a dominant role in 
historical causation. Certainly, the German 1848 is inconceivable without a 
proper respect for the importance of national feeling, fostered in the War of 
Liberation and given a new impulse by the Gallic threat to the Rhine in 
1840, not to mention the inspiration derived from the predominant cultural 
and spiritual forces of the age. Nor can we ignore the middle class, with its 
traditional liberal program, which so noticeably occupied the stage in 1848. 
As a socialist newspaper ruefully stated in 1848, the bourgeoisie provided the 
“head” for the revolutionary movement; the masses functioned merely as 
“arms and legs.”** A more equitable assessment of the forces at work in 1848 
is all that is needed to attain a truer perspective and a more satisfactory evalua- 
tion of that revolution. 

Certainly, the mass misery, hunger, and discontent which existed in 
Prussia on the eve of 1848 never could have produced the revolution. The 
unorganized masses and impoverished workers, in the absence of other 
forces, could have erupted into violent uprisings and multiplying “potato 
riots.” Even if the workers had been organized to a degree, a monster “Char- 
tist” petition and march, as of London in 1848, alone might have taken place, 
followed by some relief measures. But, on the other hand, can anyone say 
positively that the liberal and national Revolution of 1848 in Prussia would 
have been a possibility without the foregoing and accompanying presence of 
mass suffering and discontent. To say the least, the peculiar course and out- 
come of the revolution cannot be adequately explained unless the economic 
- and social forces of the age are taken into account. Germany’s 1789 came over 
fifty years too late, at a time when new forces and portents of class conflicts 
made a classical liberal revolution impossible east of the Rhine. 
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Joseph Chamberlain and the Jameson Raid 


Henry R. WINKLER 


ON December: 29, 1895, a troop of Rhodesian military police, led by Dr. 
Leander Starr Jameson, pushed into the Transvaal republic in an attempt to 
overthrow its government. The move was the culminating act of a con- 
spiracy engineered by Cecil Rhodes, managing director of the British South 
Africa Company and premier of Cape Colony. He had planned that the in- 
vasion should take place in concert with an internal revolution at Johannes- 
burg in the Transvaal, but at the last moment the revolutionary movement 
had collapsed. As a result, Jameson’s adventure “fizzled out,” but its failure 
brought into the open the existence of the plot. The guilt of Rhodes and of 
Dr. Jameson, his administrator in Rhodesia, was apparent, but suspicions that 
the British colonial office itself was involved were soon voiced. President 
Paul Kruger of the Boer republic openly accused Joseph Chamberlain, the 
colonial secretary, of intriguing with Rhodes to seize his country, and his 
charge found a substantial echo in certain sections of the English press. 
Agitation for an investigation gained strength until finally a parliamentary 
committee was appointed, supposedly to investigate the raid but in reality to 
discover Chamberlain’s part in its preparation.* This select committee’s re- 
port, completely exonerating Chamberlain and the colonial office, was unsatis- 
factory, for it was obvious that no real effort had been made to uncover the 
whole story. Particularly unfortunate was the failure to demand from 
Rhodes's solicitor, Mr. Bourchier Hawksley, certain documents bearing on 
Chamberlain’s connections with the affair. The view of the committee’s ac- 
tions expressed above is drawn from a careful survey of its day-by-day hear- 
ings. The Hawksley incident is not the only case upon which such an opin- 
ion is based. For example, in several instances witnesses were actually en- 
couraged to withhold evidence, and the investigation was summarily closed 
on July 7, 1897, before some of the more important witnesses, such as Sir 
Hercules Robinson, the high commissioner of British South Africa, and Sir 
Robert Meade of the colonial office, had testified.? 

1 The fullest survey of the general subject of the raid and its consequences is Hugh Mar- 
shall Hole, The Jameson Raid (London, 1930). For Kruger's accusation see A. Schowalter, ed., 
Memoirs of Paul Kruger, Four Times President of the South African Republic, as Told by Him- 


self, tr. by A. Teixeira de Mattos (London and New York, 1902), pp. 128-30. 
2 See “Second Report from the Select Committee on British South Africa,” Great Britain, 
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The literature on the subject of Chamberlain’s role in the Johannesburg 
revolt and raid is imposing, but until comparatively recently most of it was 
based, inadequately, upon the published documents of the colonial office and 
the minutes of the select committee. Although the general assumption has 
been that Chamberlain was implicated, it seems clear that no definitive state- 
ment will be possible unless and until additional material is forthcoming from 
the files of the colonial office.* On the other hand, it would appear useful to 
fill out the circumstantial picture with data that have been in circulation for 
the past decade and a half. In writing his three-volume life of Chamberlain,* 
J. L. Garvin had access to Chamberlain’s papers, which he employed to clear 
his subject of any complicity in the affair. A re-evaluation of the numerous 
documents printed in Garvin’s work, however, seems directly to contradict 
the author’s thesis of Chamberlain’s innocence and to give additional weight 
to the assumption of complicity. A number of the documents “missing” at 
the time of the select committee hearings were published by Garvin, and 
taken together with the rest of the evidence they indicate more than a strong 
probability (1) that Chamberlain was aware of the scheme for a manu- 
factured revolt in Johannesburg accompanied by armed assistance from the 
outside, and (2) that he was in sympathy to the extent of encouraging and, 
in a certain measure, fostering it. 

Chamberlain’s connections with the plot began soon after he took office 
in the Unionist government of 1895. In July, Rhodes dispatched his con- 
fidential factotum, Dr. Rutherford Harris, to London to urge cession of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, directly east of the Transvaal, to the British 
South Africa Company. The agent was instructed, if necessary, to point out 
to Chamberlain that “in view of the grave situation in Johannesburg an im- 
mediate transfer would facilitate the placing of a colonial police force in a 
position to act should circumstances require it.”* 





Parliamentary Papers, 1897, IX, Cmd. 7333 (hereafter cited as Select Committee Report). Fur- 
ther evidence as to the guilt of Jameson and Rhodes may be found in the report of the Cape 
house of assembly, which Rhodes himself accepted as accurate. “Report of the Committee of 
the Cape of Good Hope Assembly on the Jameson Raid into the Territory of the South African 
Republic,” Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1897, XXVII, Cmd. 8380. 

3 In 1948 the colonial office papers for 1886-1902 became available for study. Of the ma- 
terials bearing on the subject of the Jameson raid a large portion has already been published in 
the parliamentary papers referred to below, while the rest is disappointingly meager in signi- 
ficant evidence. 

4 James L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1932-34), HI, 30-125. A recent 
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even in collusion with-—a conspiracy to overthrow the government of a friendly state.” The pres- 
ent paper is an attempt more fully to demonstrate the essential validity of the conclusion. 
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Harris saw Chamberlain on August 1, and in the course of the interview 
made a “guarded allusion” to the desirability of a police force on the border, 
adding, “I can give you some confidential information” or “I could tell you 
something in confidence.” Chamberlain stopped him, saying, “I am here in 
an official capacity. I can only hear information of which I can make official 
use.”* At the investigation the colonial secretary insisted that he had not 
heard or had not understood the reference to a police force. His statement 
was corroborated by his under-secretary, Earl Selborne, who declared that he 
likewise had heard no such remark.’ 

But even if Chamberlain did not hear the specific “guarded allusion,” he 
appears to have understood the purpose of Harris’ visit. His biographers argue 
that at this time he was preparing to protect British citizens in the event of a 
spontaneous Johannesburg revolution arising out of domestic conditions in 
the Transvaal.’ They agree that he had no reason to think that such an up- 
rising was being deliberately engineered by Rhodes and take it for granted 
that he assumed Harris’ secret to be concerned with the expected internal 
revolt.* But if that were the case, then Chamberlain should have been anxious 
to receive any knowledge which might enable him better to safeguard Brit- 
ish interests in the Transvaal. Instead he refused to listen to Harris’ con- 
fidential statement. No convincing reason can be found for this strange be- 
havior, unless it be that he had some idea of the nature of the disclosure to 
be made. Strikingly enough, Chamberlain himself later explained privately 
that he had been unwilling to accept in confidence information which he 
might have to use officially against those who tendered it.*” He suspected, 
then, that the revelation concerned some action against which colonial office 
measures might have to be taken. Consequently, the refusal officially to 
receive such information suggests that, having some awareness of Rhodes’s 
program, he did not want to be put into a position compelling him to dis- 
rupt it. If this reasoning is correct, then connivance by Chamberlain is at least 
implied, but there are additional data which fill out the picture. 

On August 2 officials in the London office of the South Africa Com- 
pany wired to Rhodes, “Secretary of State for Colonies in sympathy with 
C. J. Rhodes's policy .. .” A message of August 13 included the statement, 

$ Harris, Qs. 6220, 6358, 8510; Chamberlain, Qs. 6223, 9557, ibid. 

T Chamberlain, Q. 6223; Selborne, Q. 9596, ibid. 

8 Such a revolt was predicted by many observers, For an example see James Bryce, Im- 
pressions of South Africa (New York, 1900), III, 46. Viscount Bryce was in South Africa in the 
summer of 1895. 

9 Cf. Samuel Henry Jeyes, Mr. Chamberlain: His Life and Public Career (London, 1903), 
p. 508; Garvin, III, 38-39, 110-12. 


10 Chamberlain to Earl Grey, October 13, 1896, in Chamberlain's papers, quoted in ibid., 
TH, 38-39. 
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“Chamberlain will do anything to assist except hand over the administration 
protectorate provided he officially does not know of your plan.” And a week 
later, “You are aware Chamberlain states Dr. Jameson's plan must not be 
mentioned to him.” These telegrams, not revealed until 1934,* show that 
the men who helped plan the Transvaal affair were sure among themselves 
that Chamberlain acquiesced in their project. His carefully stressed distinc- 
tion between information officially and nonofficially received gave them 
grounds for that belief. The telegrams, like Chamberlain’s own admission, 
suggest that he avoided all obvious connection with the plot because he fav- 
ored it and did not want to be forced to take the restraining action which, as 
colonial secretary, was required of him. That he himself believed they im- 
plicated him is hinted by his positive and repeated refusal to demand their 
publication during the investigation and afterwards.” 

The negotiations for the transfer of the protectorate dragged out through 
the autumn. In October, a part of the territory—a ten-mile-wide strip, ideally 
placed for Rhodes’s purposes along the Transvaal border—was turned over 
to the Chartered Company.** Two months later, Dr. Jameson was permitted 
to recruit a police unit from among the soldiers left jobless by the termina- 
tion of imperial administration.** While these facts in themselves are not 
proof of Chamberlain’s guilt or innocence, they must be kept in mind as the 
review of other evidence progresses. ! 

Part of that evidence is found in the series of telegrams which Harris sent 
to Rhodes during November. Most of the messages simply show that Harris 
believed Chamberlain to be aware of the plan, but one of them, which was 
also among the “missing” documents whose publication Chamberlain re- 
fused, is of extreme importance. Dated November 7, it contains the sentence, 
“Secretary of Colonies says you must allow decent interval and delay fire- 
works for fortnight.” Chamberlain in his private papers attempted to ex- 
plain this message by noting that his mention of “fireworks” was an open 
jest made to several Chartered Company directors, among whom was Dr. 
Harris. Significantly, no attempt was even made to discuss the “decent 


11 The missing telegrams, printed and analyzed in a colonial office memorandum, are in 
ibid., III, 110-11. 

12 Chamberlain, Qs. 9584, 9585, Select Committee Report; Parliamentary Debates, Com- 
mons (fourth series), LI (1897), 1167-68; Annual Register for the Year 1897 (new series) 
(London, 1898), pp. 169-70. 

13 Chamberlain to Sir Hercules Robinson, Oct. 11, 1895, “Correspondence Relative to the 
Transfer of British Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony,” No. 28, Great Britain, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1895, XVIII, Cmd. 7932. The actual transfer was made on October 18. 

14 Permission was granted on November 7, but the troops were not turned over until 
December. “Correspondence Relative to the Visit to This Country of the Chiefs of Khama, 
Sebele, and Bathoen, and the Future of Bechuanaland Protectorate,” No. 37, ibid., XVII, Cmd. 
7962. 

15 Quoted in Garvin, IH, 111. 
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interval.”** This explanation does not dispel the impression of complicity 
created by the telegram. lts sender would have had to be extremely gullible 
to mistake a casual bit of humor for a calculated reference to the Rhodes and 
Jameson plot. Whatever else may be said of Harris, there is nothing to in- 
dicate he was quite so naive. Other defenses of Chamberlain have been 
suggested, but the most plausible interpretation is the one which appears 
obvious from the telegram—that the colonial secretary wanted an interval 
to elapse after the transfer of the Bechuanaland strip, so that the projected 
revolt and invasion would not be too closely connected with the change of 
administration on the frontier. 

While Harris was sending these reports to Rhodes, he and Bourchier 
Hawksley were in constant touch with Edward Fairfield, chief of the African 
division of the colonial office. On November 4 Harris informed Rhodes that 
he had “spoken open” to Fairfield, presumably some time between August 
and November.” In his testimony before the select committee, Harris de- 
clared that he had told Fairfield that Rhodes required an armed force on the 
Transvaal border, so that in the event of disturbances in Johannesburg it 
could be used “in connection with” the uprising. Chamberlain and Selborne 
both insisted that Fairfield could not have caught this “remark” because of 
his deafness, but Harris affirmed that Fairfield had made it clear that he 
understood.** Since Fairfield had recently died, the committee could not 
obtain his own explanation. 

Which testimony is to be accepted? Certain other factors may help to 
clarify the situation. Chamberlain contended that a further proof that Fair- 
field had received no information from Harris was the fact that he had 
never communicated any such information about Rhodes’s design to the 
colonial secretary. Such concealment, in the opinion of the latter, would have 
been impossible for his honorable subordinate.*” Yet on November 4 Fair- 
field did send an important dispatch to Chamberlain. 


Rhodes [he wrote] having accepted the responsibilities imposed upon him, is 
naturally very keen to get the Protectorate question settled. . . . He wants you 
then to authorise the Bechuanaland police to enlist with the Company . . . Rhodes, 
very naturally, wants to get our people off the scene as this ugly row is pending 
with the Transvaal. That I think is also in our interest. . . . I do not think that 
there can be any doubt but that the Transvaal will give way on the immediate 
question of the drifts; but that will not end the political “unrest,” 2° 


16 Chamberlain’s papers, June, 1896, quoted in jbid., III, 112. 

17 Appendix 14, No. 17, Select Committee Report. 

18 Chamberlain, Q. 9559; Selborne, Q. 9596; Harris, Q. 8580-84, tbid. 
19 Chamberlain, Q. 8579, ibid. 

20 Ibid., p. 449. 
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Certainly, a first assumption would be that Fairfield had received some 
inkling of Rhodes’s plans, probably from Harris, and that he knew the en- 
listment of troops had to do with an expected “ugly row” with the Transvaal. 
Chamberlain, however, argued at the investigation that the phrase referred 
to the “drifts” question, a transportation controversy between the Cape 
Colony and the Boer republic.” But two circumstances make that interpre- 
tation unlikely. Both Chamberlain and Fairfield knew by November 4 that 
the drifts problem was well on the way to settlement.”? And even more to 
the point, the likelihood of any connection between the commercial quarrel 
and the enlistments is challenged by the subsequent permission of recruiting 
—at the insistence of Rhodes—after the drifts had become a dead issue. The 
“ugly row,” then, described some other affair that was expected to cause 
political “unrest,” and the only probable unrest in South Africa was a revolu- 
tion in Johannesburg. 

Not only does the letter reveal that Fairfield knew that the transfer of 
troops had something to do with the expected Transvaal outbreak; it also 
points to a significant awareness of Cecil Rhodes's plans. If the problem was 
one of merely preparing to “protect British interests” during a spontaneous, 
unaided Johannesburg revolt, the colonial office should have had imperial 
troops ready under Sir Hercules Robinson. The Chartered Company cer- 
tainly had no obligation to protect Englishmen in a foreign country. But 
Rhodes, strangely enough, wanted to get “our people”—that is, imperial 
officials and troops—off the scene, and a Chartered Company force on the 
border. Fairfield approved, and, contrary to Chamberlain’s testimony, advised 
his chief to transfer the imperial forces to the company. That Chamberlain 
accepted the recommendation gives additional weight to the argument that 
the colonial secretary encouraged Rhodes in an enterprise he could not openly 
support. 

Still another link connects the colonial ofice—and Chamberlain—with 
the conspiracy. Fairfield’s letter was sent on November 4. Six weeks later, 
when the Venezuela boundary crisis with the United States was at its height, 
Sir Robert Meade, permanent secretary of the colonial office, wrote to Cham- 
berlain: 


Perhaps as we shall have to face German opposition you may wish the Uit 


21 Chamberlain, Q. 8579, ibid. 

22 This is made abundantly clear in colonial office dispatches to South Africa. As early as 
October 29, the colonial office received word from Sir Hercules Robinson that the Transvaal 
government planned to open the “drifts’—as England had demanded—on November 5. “Cor- 
respondence Relative to the Closing of the Vaal River Drifts by the Government of the South 
Atrian Republic in 1895,” No. 10, Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1895, XXVII, Cmd. 

474. 
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lander movement to be postponed for a year or so. Fairfield thinks he could get 
this done through Maguire . . . but if the movement is to be postponed it must be 
done at once. Fairfield is confident he could do this without compromising you— 
should you wish it to be done. He thinks that there are not many of the important 
men who are heartily in favour of this movement, though if rushed by Rhodes 
they will no doubt join actively.?* 


Maguire was an official of the South Africa Company who had been in 
England for a short time and was about to return to the Cape. As an inti- 
mate of Rhodes, he was one of the prime movers in the complicated prepara- 
tions for the Johannesburg revolt. Something of his connection with the 
plot was evidently known to Fairfield, for otherwise the latter’s assumption 
that Maguire could prevent the upheaval is inexplicable. In addition, Fair- 
field took for granted that Rhodes was, at the very least, one of the important 
figures in the intrigue. Thus, it was clear to the colonial office that the move- 
ment, far from being a purely local affair, had ramifications leading directly 
to the South Africa Company. Chamberlain used the knowledge in his reply 
to Meade, advocating the following procedure: 


Now as to Transvaal. Might it not come off just at the critical time if it is 
postponed now? The longer it is delayed the more chance there is of foreign inter- 
vention. e 

It seems to me that either it should come at once or be postponed for a year 
or two at least. Can we ensure this? 

If not we had better not interfere, for we may bring about the very thing we 
want to avoid. 

If Fairfield can make the situation clear to Maguire I should like him to do so 
—then the responsibility must rest with Rhodes and we had better abstain even 
from giving advice. I again repeat, the worst time for trouble anywhere would be 
about 6 months hence. I cannot say that any time would be a good one, but can the 
difficulty be indefinitely postponed ?** 


In view of the implications of Meade’s letter, it seems evident that Cham- 
berlain’s answer can be interpreted as nothing less than a cautious—and 
euphemistically phrased—go-ahead signal to Rhodes. Cognizant of Rhodes's 
association with the Johannesburg movement, he was expressing his ap- 
proval, so long as there were no official ties (“we had better abstain even 
from giving advice”) leading back to the colonial office. Yet he insisted re- 
peatedly that he and his subordinates suspected no more than that there was 
internal trouble in the offing at Johannesburg! 

23 Meade to Chamberlain, Dec. 18, 1895, in Chamberlain’s papers, quoted in Garvin, II, 71. 
24 Chamberlain to Meade, Dec. 18, 1895, ibid., III, 72. The first reaction after the raid was 
apparently to insist that the colonial office had not even anticipated an armed revolt in Johannes- 
burg but only “an open and above-board agitation, prosecuted without violence and within the 


limits of the constitution.” This appears in a long memorandum dated February 4, 1896, drafted 
in the colonial office and dispatched by Chamberlain to Sir Hercules Robinson. See C.O. 417/177. 
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In contrast to Chamberlain's protestations of innocence is the rather 
striking fact that all those who were involved in the plot were sure that he 
approved their secret. Thus, Miss Flora Shaw of the Times, a frequent 
visitor at the colonial office and a confidante of Rhodes, wrote the Cape 
premier on December 17, “Chamberlain sound in case of interference Euro- 
pean powers but have special reason to believe wishes you must do it im- 
mediately.”? Her statement fits in very well with the views expressed by 
Chamberlain in his letter to Sir Robert Meade, but the important point to 
notice is that, for whatever reason, she shared the conviction of Harris and 
certain individuals at the Chartered Company office respecting the colonial 
secretary’s position. 

Others involved in the Rhodes scheme continued to hold that belief even 
after the raid had failed and had been condemned by Chamberlain. For 
example, in February, 1897, Hawksley wrote confidentially to Earl Grey, one 
of the Chartered Company directors, “I think the balance of probability is 
that they [the missing telegrams] will have to come out. If they do, Mr. 
Chamberlain will have no one but himself to thank .. .””* Certainly the 
people closest to the affair, who were accused of unjustly hinting at Chamber- 
lain’s guilt, took for granted among themselves that he was implicated and 
that the telegrams revealed as much.” It is possible, of course, that all these 
people may have misinterpreted his attitude, but that hardly seems likely in 
the light of the evidence already noted. 

Finally, there is a remarkable admission made by Chamberlain him- 
self to Miss Shaw just before the select committee investigation began. In 
reply to a direct query whether he had known about the raid beforehand or 
not, he said: 


The fact is I can hardly say what I knew and what I did not. I did not want 
to know too much. Of course I knew of the precautions, of the preparations, if 
you like, in view of the expected trouble in Johannesburg, but I never could have 
imagined that Jameson would take the bit between his teeth.? 


25 Appendix 16, No. 106, Select Committee Report. 

26 Hawksley to Earl Grey, Feb. 20, 1897, “Hawksley Dossier,” reprinted from the In- 
dependence Belge, Jan. 6, 1900, in Jeyes, appendix IV, pp. 770-71. 

27 The accusation that the conspirators were trying to implicate Chamberlain in order to 
shield themselves appears in numerous contemporary articles and forms the main theme of 
Garvin's treatment of the plot. For other expressions of belief that Chamberlain was guilty see 
testimony of Sir J. C. Willoughby, Q. 5622, and testimony of Lionel Phillips, Qs. 6931-33, 
Select Committee Report. Willoughby was one of Jameson’s officers in the raid and Phillips was a 
leader of the revolutionary movement in Johannesburg. 

28 Interview between Miss Shaw and Chamberlain, reported in Garvin, III, 83. There 
seems little reason to doubt the trustworthiness of this interview, first, because Miss Shaw and 
Garvin, peculiarly enough, advance it as helping to exonerate Chamberlain, and, more im- 
portantly, because it parallels almost exactly the private explanation made by Chamberlain of 
his conduct during the meeting with Harris. 
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Chamberlain thus admitted he knew of the preparations “in view of the 
expected trouble in Johannesburg.” He knew,. therefore, of Dr. Jameson’s 
force on the Transvaal border and that it was going to be used against the 
South African republic. But if he believed the troops were only a precaution 
against possible internal difficulties in the Boer republic, he should have been 
fully informed of all the projected measures. Why, then, the curious reluct- 
ance “to know too much”? Once more, the only satisfactory answer is that 
he understood that the preparations involved more than a legitimate pro- 
tection of British interests, but did not want to have to order them aban- 
doned. As for the statement regarding Jameson’s taking “the bit between his 
teeth,” it is undoubtedly true, for the men closest to the plot were also sur- 
prised when he marched into the Transvaal even though the “revolution” had 
not broken out as planned. The fact still remains that before Jameson moved 
plans for a raid, under slightly different circumstances—that is, in support of a 
revolution fomented from without with the blessing of the colonial secretary 
—had been evolved and were in all likelihood known to Chamberlain. 

From the foregoing survey it is apparent that the evidence pointing to 
Chamberlain’s complicity in the Rhodes conspiracy, and in Jameson’s role in 
it, is mainly inferential. A definitive statement is consequently impossible, 
but no other theory seems reasonably to explain certain of the data examined. 
Even more importantly, the colonial secretary’s own testimony on several 
occasions fits perfectly into the pattern deduced from those data. The over- 
whelming probability is that he was aware of the various aspects of the plot 
when he transferred strategic territory and troops to the South Africa Com- 
pany, and that he refused to have official knowledge of it because he wanted 
it to succeed. 
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ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 359. $5.00.) 


For the past fifty years Arthur O. Lovejoy has been a pioneer and leader in 
two distinct yet related fields: philosophy, especially the theory of knowledge, and 
the history of ideas. To philosophers he is known as a champion of temporalistic 
realism (the theory that the existence and experience of time and change are 
fundamental empirical truths); co-author with Santayana, et al., of an epoch- 
making volume, Essays in Critical Realism; and author of a brilliant critique of 
twentieth century epistemology, The Revolt against Dualism. To historians Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy is important as a defender of the possibility of attaining objectivity 
in historical knowledge and as a master investigator and evaluator of significant 
concepts and movements in literature, philosophy, and science. His volumes The 
Great Chain of Being and (with George Boas) Primitivism and Related Ideas in 
Antiquity are landmarks of scholarship and illuminating interpretation in the field 
of intellectual history. 

The present volume brings together various already classic studies of Professor 
Lovejoy on primitivism, nature, and romanticism in‘eighteenth century thought. 
An opening essay analyzes twelve phases in the history of ideas and presents a 
plea for organized collaboration on the history of individual ideas or questions. 
The last three essays are on Milton and the paradox of the fortunate fall in 
Paradise Lost, the communism of St. Ambrose, and “nature” as norm in Tertullian. 
All the essays except two have been previously published in widely scattered pe- 
riodicals. The two new ones deal with Tertullian and “Herder and the Enlighten- 
ment Philosophy of History.” 

Diverse in their subject matter as these specialized articles are, they will attract 
and hold the interest of all who are concerned about exact analysis and discrimi- 
nating evaluation of key ideas in early modern or early Christian thought. Al- 
though scholars have since published much on the subjects Professor Lovejoy 
- explored years ago, I know of no refutation or serious modification of any of his 
theses or findings. Rather I think that not enough scholars have utilized his ideas 
and discoveries. So standard an aesthetic authority as K. E. Gilbert and H. Kuhn, . 
A History of Esthetics, fails to exploit the fine insights and novel conclusions con- 
tained in Lovejoy’s studies on “nature” as aesthetic norm, the parallel of deism and 
classicism, the first Gothic Revival and the return to nature, the different types of 
romanticism, Schiller and the genesis of German romanticism, Coleridge and 
Kant’s two worlds, But perhaps the best test of Professor Lovejoy’s value to most 
historians is a comparison of his analysis of Herder’s philosophy of history (pp. 
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166-82) with those given in such meritorious works as R. G. Collingwood, The 
Idea of History (pp. 88-93), and Emery Neff, The Poetry of History (pp. 21-78). 
Excellent as they are, Lovejoy adds a depth and breadth that makes one wish he 
had expanded this and other essays into full-length books. 

We are fortunate that the Johns Hopkins History of Ideas Club celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary and Professor Lovejoy’s seventy-fifth year by sponsoring 
the publication of this volume. We hope that he will be moved to publish other 
volumes of essays on the history of the theory of organic evolution before Darwin 
and on the philosophy of history. Meanwhile his public can profit by using these 
essays as tools for cultivating a better understanding of Western culture and the 
fine art of interpreting a classic or a movement sympathetically yet justly. 


Rutgers University SIDNEY RATNER 


THE LIFE OF SCIENCE: ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
By George Sarton. Foreword by Max H. Fisch. (New York: Henry Schuman. 
1948. Pp. vii, 197. $3.00.) 


Ir is true that most men of letters, and, I am sorry to add, not a few scientists, 
know science only by its material achievements, but ignore its spirit and see neither 
its internal beauty nor the beauty it extracts continually from the bosom of nature. 
Now I would say that to find in the works of science of the past, that which is not 
and cannot be superseded, is perhaps the most important part of our quest. A true 
humanist must know zhe life of science as he knows the life of art and the life of 
religion. 

This statement of Dr. Sarton’s is quoted by Max H. Fisch in his foreword to The 
Life of Science. 

Virtually all scholars probably will agree with the statement and most of them 
probably would be proud to have written it. For it crystallizes the vague misgivings 
of many thoughtful men, scientists and nonscientists alike, that scientific view- 
points are likely to be too limited; and it suggests the needs for science and of 
science as contrasted with the contributions of invention and technology. The state- 
ment implies that science could and should contribute more to man’s spiritual 
refinement, even as it has contributed so much to his intellectual and material 
development. The emphasis on the potential humanizing value of science is 
especially welcome to those who have deplored the artificial distinction between 
science and the humanities as factors in the intellectual and spiritual evolution of 
mankind. 

The subtitle of the book, “Essays in the History of Civilization,” is eloquent 
of the nature of the book itself. The contributions of science to the evolution of 
civilization is considered in perspective. Study of the history of science may help 
produce better scientists by acquainting them with past mistakes and triumphs 
as a basis for a better understanding of present problems and future possibilities, 
but, more important, “It helps to make scientists who are not mere scientists, but 
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also men and citizens.” And again, “Science is the most precious patrimony of 
mankind. It is immortal. It is inalienable. It cannot but increase. Does not this 
precious patrimony deserve to be known thoroughly, not only in its present state 
but in its whole evolution?” This statement of Sarton’s must strike a responsive 
chord in all those who have labored to humanize science and make it humanizing. 
And it strengthens the faith and determination of those who try to add as much 
as possible of education to a technologic training! 

The new humanism, as portrayed by Sarton, is not necessarily unique in con- 
cept, but it is so beautifully elaborated in the chapter entitled “The Humanistic 
Point of View” that it deserves study by all scholars regardless of their major 
field of interest. 

A reviewer can scarcely hope to convey a better idea of the rich values of these 
essays than by quoting from the foreword by Fisch. 


The essays chosen, though far apart in time of composition, are united by spirit 
and intent. They were not planned with a view to being collected here. Yet, 
when read together, they have virtues a more formal treatment would lack. By 
their very diversity of subject and method, they give the beginner and the layman 
a livelier sense of the range of forms the history of science may take, and of the 
values that may be expected from it. They show by varied and lucid examples, both 
topical and biographical, that it is no narrow specialty but a liberating approach 
to human culture as a whole. 
They are linked, moreover, by certain recurring themes: The unity of man- 
kind; The unity of knowledge; The international character of science; The kinship 
“of artists, saints, and scientists as fulfillers of human destiny, as creators and dif- 
fusers of spiritual values; The history of art, religion, and science as the essential 
history of mankind, which has so far been largely “secret history”; Science as pro- 
gressive in a way in which art and religion are not; The dependence of other 
forms of progress upon scientific progress; The history of science as, therefore, the 
leading thread in the history of civilization, the clue to the synthesis of knowledge, 
the mediator between science and philosophy, and the keystone of education. The 
reader learns to recognize and welcome the variations on these themes. They end 
by becoming signposts for his own thinking. 


A book review should not be a mere eulogy. Critical readers may not always 
agree completely with the author’s estimate of relative values, but all thoughtful 
students must sympathize with the attempt to promote a better understanding of 
the humanizing values of science, as seen in historical perspective and in relation 
to other human endeavors. The services of science in increasing man’s comfort 
are generally understood. But the spirit of science is appreciated all too little. And 
it is exactly the spirit and the life of science that is so admirably shown in the book. 

The Life of Science is not only delightful reading; it is stimulating, it is thought- 
provoking, it fires the imagination and strengthens the scientific faith. The book is 
admirable for its profundity, tolerance, and wisdom. If this results from study of 
the history of science, the world needs more of it. For, in Sarton’s words, 


The speed of human progress is less important than its direction. Let us use our 
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best scientific and historic means to determine and to correct that direction; it 
cannot be determined once and forever, but must be continually corrected as our 
knowledge and wisdom improve. Then let us follow it as faithfully and as humbly 
as possible, allowing for the development of whatever gentleness and kindness 
there may be in us. It is a long way to go, but we should enjoy every step of it. 


The reading of The Life of Science is a rich intellectual and spiritual experi- 
ence; if anyone doubts it, let him read the book. 


University of Minnesota E, C. STAKMAN 


KARL MARX’S INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By M. M. Bober, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Lawrence College. (2d ed., rev.; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1948. Pp. x, 445. $6.00.) 


Tue volume under review is the second and revised edition of a work well 
known to historical scholars. Like the earlier version (see review by F. J. Turner, 
American Historical Review, XXXIV [October, 1928], 129), the study is largely 
devoted to an exposition of what Marx and Engels believed, and why they be- 
lieved it, Whatever shortcomings critics may cite, this work remains one of the best 
presentations of Marxian thought and comes as close to being a reliable guide to 
what Marx really said as anything thus far published in English. Only the special 
student can ever hope to master the voluminous Marxian writings. Professor Bober, 
therefore, has performed a magnificent service in bringing together a vast amount 
of material under such vital categories as “The Bases of History up to the Present,” 
“Marx’s View of Human Nature,” “The Basic Principles of Capitalism,” and 
“Marx’s Theories of Crisis.” Since Marx was often obscure and not always con- 
sistent, Bober’s running comments throughout the book cannot fail to be helpful. 
Bober’s analyses, however, cogent though many of them are, will not settle the 
major differences among Marxian scholars or the perennial disputes among non- 
Marxist students of socialist thought. 

The last five chapters attempt an evaluation of Marxian theories and offer a 
critical assessment of their significance. Here the jagged lines of controversy are 
sharply delineated. Here, too, Marx receives his full stint of praise (“a mind teem- 
ing with ideas and racing like a motor,” p. 315), but Professor Bober really does 
not grapple with the most pervasive assumptions underlying Karl Marx. Certain 
scholars, at least, will regret that the changing social context during the interval 
between the two editions receives scant attention. In 1927 the New Deal was not 
yet and Russia was the Communist experiment; in 1948 the global war had been 
fought and a revolution in power relations had taken place. Such alterations sug- 
gest a different set of criteria. 

Social science recognizes no unique datum which is the economic situation. An 
“economic situation” is at best a residuum of a total complex, a component mo- 
mentarily isolated for analytical purposes. Nor is it easier to abstract a “non-eco- 
nomic factor.” Economists, of course, deal with production, but the “factors of 
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production” are not solely economic no matter how carefully the problem is re- 
stricted, Although political scientists deal with the concept of power, power is not 
solely “political.” Marxians have frequently dismissed the “spiritual view of his- 
tory” but while the “spiritual” view cannot be dismissed, it cannot be employed 
to demolish Marx except in the reintegrated terms of current value theory, Just 
as it is not enough for Marxists to insist that ideas and values reign and “produc- 
tive systems” govern, it is not enough for critics of Marx to proclaim that “pro- 
ductive systems” reign and ideas and values govern. It may be that both conceptual 
formulations are too narrow, that both are parts of a larger context, and that dif- 
ferent orders of change help to explain altering emphases and relations, Moreover, 
an economic interpretation of history (if the assumptions are allowable in the light 
of recent psychological, anthropological, and sociological investigation) is hardly 
the same as an economic determinism. Such problems hinge on the nature of 
change as well as on the nature of causation, on multiple versus monistic points of 
view. Whether Marx was right or wrong in predicating future events does not 
necessarily invalidate Marxism. More important is the nature and scope of predic- 
tion in social science: do we strive to predict certainties or probabilities? What is 
possible? 

The concept of the state is one of the weaker parts of the Marxian intellectual 
edifice. Yet Marx can scarcely be censured for failing to comprehend what current 
democrats have only dimly understood. No modern critique of Marx is complete 
unless full consideration is given to the political theory of democracy and the 
mechanics of democratic party government. New conceptual formulations and 
fresh research data developed since Wilson and Bryce must be examined and ap- 
praised. The processes of government, theories of power, the mobilization of inter- 
ests, the natural history of majorities, and competition within and between parties 
suggést a thoroughgoing revision of Marxian principles. It is here that the great- 
est deficiency of Bober’s critical analysis lies. 


Sarah Lawrence College Bert James LoEwENBERG 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woodward, Montague Burton Professor of International Relations in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Rohan Butler, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. First 
Series (1919-1929), Volumes I, II, 1919; Second Series (1930-1939), Volumes 
I, IL, 1931, II, 1931-2. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1947-48. Pp. 1, 969; 
xlviii, 971; xxxvii, 603; xxxiv, 525; xxvi, 617, Distributed by British Informa- 
tion Services, New York: $7.75, $8.40, $5.50, $5.50, $5.00.) 


These volumes represent a new adventure in British Foreign Office practice. 
Heretofore the publication of contemporary or nearly contemporary material has 
been virtually confined to the White Papers and Blue Books, issued to meet a par- 
ticular situation and generally speaking in the nature of piéces justificatives. The 
one conspicuous exception—British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898- 
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1914, edited by Gooch and Temperley—was directed to a single objective and not 
to a broad comprehensive coverage of British foreign relations. 

The closest parallel to this series in Great Britain is the Foreign Relations of 
the United States put out by the State Department. The temptation is strong to 
compare the new British series with the American series, inaugurated over eighty 
years ago, but it will be enough to express the satisfaction of American scholars 
that the British are opening up the Foreign Office files to at least two competent 
scholars without’ restrictions. Unrestricted access to the British files is still con- 
fined to the period before 1885. This means that what the British editors give us 
must be taken on faith for an indefinite time to come. 

For that reason the qualifications of the British editors become matters of first- 
rate importance. Professor Woodward himself assumes full responsibility for what 
has been done and left undone. Those who know him, both through his delight- 
ful autobiography and through his excellent monograph Britain and the German 
Navy (Oxford, 1935) will rejoice that the problem is in such competent hands. 
Mr. Butler, his coadjutor, is less well known, though his volume The Roots of Na- 
tional Socialism (New York, 1942) is widely used and highly regarded. They have 
divided the field between them, Mr. Butler assuming responsibility for the first ten 
years and Professor Woodward for the second ten years. In order to expedite mat- 
ters still further, they are planning a third series to begin in 1938. Volumes in all 
three series are to appear concurrently. 

The task which these gentlemen have to face is an enormous one. Incoming 
dispatches to the Foreign Office in the year 1938 alone amounted to approximately 
one quarter million separate documents. Their problem inevitably becomes one of 
selection and arrangement. Obviously as soon as one stops short of printing every- 
thing, the plan of arrangement, and of selection in accordance with that arrange- 
ment, imposes a pattern. The danger is, when all responsibility is concentrated in 
one man’s hands, that the pattern imposed will produce a version of British for- 
eign policy simply as one man conceives it. There is probably no escape from such 
a situation except by some clumsy system of checks which generally serves merely 
to impede progress without much increase in objectivity. One is permitted to hope, 
however, that some provision will be made both in the Foreign Office and the 
State Department for an advisory committee of competent scholars, with whom all 
major problems could be discussed and by whom all major decisions could be made. 

The arrangement adopted by Professor Woodward is in the main a topical one. 
In his preface he has expressed his intention to follow the chronological arrange- 
ment by years and within the years by topics. This is in general the plan followed 
by the editors of the Foreign Relations of the United States and it seems to be an 
excellent one. Actually, Professor Woodward has not so far followed it with any 
consistency. The three volumes for which he has been primarily responsible cover 
chronologically the period between June, 1929, and July, 1932. But, with the ex- 
ceptions of the papers on the London Naval Conference of 1930 and the abortive 
Franco-Italian Naval Conversations which followed it, the documents he prints are 
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almost entirely confined to the German financial crisis of 1931-32 (with an ex- 
cellent section on the Lausanne Conference of 1932) and the beginnings of the 
Disarmament Conference in 1932. So far this is purely topical. Obviously there 
were many other important aspects of British foreign policy during those years. 
One thinks at once of Russia, the Near East, Latin America, and, above all, the 
Far East. On the Far East alone for the years 1931-32 the relevant Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States volumes contain well over 2,500 pages of documents. 
No doubt Professor Woodward will get around to these thorny subjects later, but 
one wonders how the complete over-all picture is to be preserved, 

Mr. Butler’s two volumes are confined in the main to the proceedings of the 
Supreme Council of the Allies in 1919, following the Peace of Versailles. Out of 
a total of something like 1,900 pages nearly 1,800 are devoted to this subject. Every 
document he prints and a good many relevant ones which he omits in these 1,800 
pages had been published and were in his hands, before his first volume appeared, 
in the Foreign Relations of the United States: Paris Peace Conference, 1919, 
Volumes VII-IX. The intention of the State Department to publish this material 
had been made quite clear in Dr. Spaulding’s introductory note to Volume I of 
the United States Peace Conference series, which was published in 1942. We must 
assume, therefore, that the duplication was deliberate. 

A superficial collation of the two editions reveals the fact that the British text 
is considerably abbreviated. Otherwise, apart from a few French documents which 
are printed in French in the British text and are translated into English in the 
American text, the two editions appear to be identical. Scholars will probably 
prefer the American text because it is fuller and considerably less costly. It also has 
an index, which the British edition lacks. But the British edition is much better 
printed on much better paper. 


University of Pennsylvania Conyers Reap 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1932. In five volumes. Volume I, GENERAL. Volume V, THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of State, Publications 3208, 3210.] 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1948. Pp. cxv, 979; c, 979. $3.00, 
$3.25.) 


As the preface to Volume I says, this publication constitutes the “official record” 
of the foreign policy of the United States year by year. For the year 1932 it takes 
. five big volumes of selected and carefully arranged documents-—the meat of the 
record. It is well for the reader of this Review, who sees notices from time to time 
of the succeeding volumes of Foreign Relations of the United States, to be con- 
stantly reminded of the criteria that govern the Department of State editors in 
selecting the documents from the surrounding mass of files that go into the “of 
ficial” printed record each year, and to realize that the accumulation of documents 
pertaining to one “desk,” or country alone today is equal to the entire accumula- 


~ 
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tion for one year of diplomatic records of the whole Department in George Wash- 
ington’s time. These are the principles applied, as conspicuously and conscien- 
tiously set forth by the editors in the preface to Volume I: 


1. To avoid publication of matters which would tend to impede current dip- 
lomatic negotions or other business. 

2. To condense the record and avoid repetition of needless details. 

3. To preserve the confidence reposed in the Department by other govern- 
ments and by individuals. 

4. To avoid needless offense to other nationalities or individuals. 

5. To eliminate personal opinions presented in despatches and not acted upon 
by the Department. To this there is one qualification—in connection with major 
decisions it is desirable, where possible, to show the alternatives presented to the 
Department when the decision was made. 

Clearance to be obtained by RE (Division of Historical Policy Research). In 
discharging its responsibility for selecting materials for publication in Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States, RE shall: 

A. Refer to the appropriate policy offices such papers as would appear to re- 
quire policy clearance. 

B. Refer to the appropriate foreign governments requests for permission to 
print certain documents originating with them which it is desired to publish as 
part of the diplomatic correspondence of the United States. Without such permis- 
sion the documents in question will not be used. 


If, after applying these rules, five volumes are necessary for the year 1932, a 
comparatively quiet year of the interbella period, how many volumes will be 
needed for the year 1949? Already the official printed record has slipped from 
ten to seventeen years of arrears. If five volumes are required for 1932, from seven 
to ten may be necessary for 1949; but in what year will they appear? If the present 
rate of back drift is reckoned by the increasing numbers of volumes necessary in 
a more and more complicated world, is it likely that the parlous events of Atomic 
Year V will not get printed in our official diplomatic record before 1975? And 
where will the world have whirled by 1975? Will the 1949 record of American 
diplomacy be of much help to guide the years between now and then if mean- 
while it gets swallowed up in arrears? Will it not go the way of Miller's Treaties, 
now engulfed and strangled, in fact stopped and laid by. Perhaps some cheaper 
technique of printing may make possible a larger volume of publication, but it 
cannot speed the editorial preparations. This is a problem which may well con- 
cern the learned societies, including the committee of the American Historical 
Association on United States government publications. If the editorial labors of 
- the learned scholars in the Department of State are to be really useful in more 
than a remote academic sense, Congress had better get a move on and furnish 
the Department of State personnel and funds to keep the expanding official record 
of American foreign policy up to date. It is the historical Voice of America. 

Volumes II, HI, and IV of the five volumes for 1932 will be noticed in forth- 
coming issues of this journal. An extended review of the present two volumes 
would require more space than here allowed and more time than is vouchsafed 
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to this reviewer. One can only note the contents. Volume 1, edited by Messrs. 
E. R. Perkins, Gustave A. Nuermberger, and William R. Willoughby, deals alto- 
gether with multilateral negotiations: the futile disarmament conversations of 
1932; the Hoover moratorium on international debt payments; and diplomatic 
preparations for the abortive international monetary conference of 1933. Volume V, 
prepared by the veteran editorial expert on Latin-American affairs, Dr. Victor J. 
Farrar, deals with the American Republics: the Chaco dispute; the Leticia con- 
troversy; revolution or threats of revolution in Brazil, Chile, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Peru; preparations for withdrawal of American forces from Nicaragua 
and Haiti; postponement, under unstable political conditions, of the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States; and other less conspicuous subjects. 

The persistent striving of Dr. E. R. Perkins and his staff of the Foreign Rela- 
tions editing branch of the Division of Historical Policy Research of the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States government in Washington, U. S. A., against 
mountains of obstacles and public preferences for less learned scoops into public 
appropriations deserves the sympathy and support of all members of the American 
Historical Association who still believe that the guiding principles of American 
foreign policy and the history of our diplomacy have a significant place in the set- 
ting of the American scene and the development of our national character. 


Yale University SAMUEL F. Bemis 


THEIR FINEST HOUR. By Winston S. Churchill. [Volume II of THE SEC- 
OND WORLD WAR.] (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1949. Pp. xvi, 
751. $6.00.) 


Ir was, as Churchill said, their finest hour; those last eight months of 1940. 
It was also Churchill's finest hour, the only time perhaps when he was literally 
indispensable, for in this short period were crowded the fall of France, the retreat 
from Dunkirk, the isolation of Britain, the preparations against expected invasion, 
the air raids, the exchange of British naval bases for American destroyers, the 
first proposals for lend-lease, the Italian invasion of Greece, the first North African 
campaign, and the most perilous activity of the German submarines. All these 
matters are brought within the scope of the present volume, 

The general story is, of course, a most familiar one, for all its events took place 
under the fiercest searchlights of publicity that have ever been turned on military 
history in the making. But this detracts in no way from the importance of the 
book. It has a double value. Firstly, an epic story has been told in epic fashion, as 
_ if Cromwell had written in the style of Milton, or the same hand had held both 
the scepter of Frederick the Great and the pen of Goethe. Secondly, as the head 
of affairs, Churchill naturally knew many details of the war better than anyone 
else, and his narrative will confirm, check, or correct the histories of lesser men. 
No doubt, in turn it will have to be checked and corrected. Already his account 
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of the defeat of France has met indignant denial from several French statesmen and 
soldiers. 

Among the novel bits of information in the book there may be mentioned a 
plan which Churchill worked out in 1917, during the First World War, for “tank 
landing lighters” and “flat-bottomed barges, made not of steel, but of concrete” 
for amphibious operations against Germany, a project secretly prepared for the 
Admiralty, which, however, up to the publication of the present volume, “has 
never yet seen the light of day” (p. 244). Similar plans were urged by Churchill 
in every phase of the Second World War, and he claims no little credit for sug- 
gesting the actual methods used in the Normandy landings of 1944 (p. 254). 

Another valuable contribution to war history is Churchill’s analysis of the 
German evidence which has come to light concerning “operation Sea Lion” (the 
projected invasion of England) and the reasons why Hitler abandoned it. He 
refutes the “widespread rumour that the Germans had attempted an invasion and 
had suffered very heavy losses either by drowning or by being burnt in patches of 
sea covered with flaming oil” (p. 311), though he adds that he was careful noz 
to deny it while the war was still on and the rumor still useful. The real reason 
why Germany did not act was simple and prosaic; no large-scale invasion of a de- 
fended coast was possible until Germany had first mastered the sea and the air. 
Germany, having failed to obtain mastery in either element, was perforce re- 
strained from using her army against Britain. 

If Churchill’s account of the Battle of Britain in the air has little novelty to 
military men, it has intense interest to us of the civilian public. He certainly tells 
the story with frankness and candor; for instance, he says, “No doubt we were 
always oversanguine in our estimate of enemy scalps. In the upshot we got two to 
one of the German assailants, instead of three to one, as we believed and declared” 
(p. 338). He relates in detail the scientific inventions and devices to lead German 
aircraft on the wrong course, explains his worries over broken windows and sewers 
and contagious disease in air raid shelters (all three menaces proving to be less 
than feared), pays just tribute to the heroism of the squads which extracted or 
exploded delayed-action bombs, follows the movements of Parliament and min- 
istry from one shelter to another during the “Blitz,” and'in every respect lives 
over again the moment-to-moment decisions of those vital hours. 

There are fewer novelties on the diplomatic front. We have, indeed, the text 
of the “former naval person’s” (Churchill’s) constant needling of the American 
government for destroyers and other aid, and his warm tribute to the American 
“act of faith” in aiding Britain at a time when many people thought that the Brit- 
ish were doomed to a speedy defeat. We have the hollow compliments exchanged 
between the Russian and German governments during their brief and insincere 
truce with each other. We have Franco’s tortuous procrastinations, by which he 
kept Spain on the sidelines while professing gratitude to Hitler and Mussolini. 
But these details only confirm the general impressions already reached by his- 
torians. 
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Finally, we have, in the appendix, Churchill’s personal memorandums to the 
various officials of the British war services; keen, witty, practical, and astounding 
in their variety of topics: “I saw . . . a large hothouse with a great quantity of 
glass; enough was broken to make it useless, and I directed that the rest should 
be carefully stored”; “What increases have you been able to establish in the pig 
population by encouraging people to feed individual pigs from household refuse?”; 
“It is astonishing how this misleading Kennedy [American ambassador] stuff, that 
we should do better with a neutral United States than with her warring at our 
side, should have travelled so far”; “we should tell the Vichy Government that if 
they bombard Gibraltar we shall retaliate not against Casablanca, but Vichy”; 
“we dwell under a drizzle of carping criticism from a few Members” (of Parlia- 
ment); “The Jews [in Palestine] should be armed for their own defence”; “I am 
sure we shall gain nothing by offering to ‘discuss’ Gibraltar at the end of the war. 
Spaniards will know that, if we win, discussions would not be fruitful; and if we 
lose, they will not be necessary.” 


University of Michigan PresTon SLosson 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE. By Dwight D. Eisenhower. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1948. Pp. xiv, 559. $5.00.) 


Tuts volume is not personal reminiscence and chitchat, although General 
Eisenhower could have written such a book with charm, wit, and “color.” Neither 
is it a long, documented account of the high-level strategy of Allied military op- 
erations against Italy and Germany; Eisenhower could have written that kind of 
book, too, for he had the requisite information and he demonstrates in this present 
volume his concern for the rigorous discipline of historical writing on a profes- 
sional plane. These memoirs are something quite different—an intimate personal 
report to the American people on Eisenhower’s stewardship as their representative 
on the Allied supreme command. The result is a dignified, modest, ingenuous, 
eloquent, and deeply moving book which deserves the popular acclaim which it 
has received. 

This book is not military history in a conventional sense, although it contains 
a good deal of interest and value to the military historian. It is not primarily 
political history, either, although (notably in its accounts of the Darlan affairs and 
of Eisenhower’s relations with Churchill, DeGaulle, Roosevelt, and Truman) it is 
the stuff of which political history is made. It is personal history, since it deals— 
adroitly but honestly—-with other Allied leaders; the vignettes of Montgomery, 
Patton, Bradley, and Churchill, for example, are superb. 

What are the things for which historians should look in this fascinating book? 
First of all, there is the fairly continuous treatment, throughout the volume, of the 
interrelation of war and politics. Eisenhower reveals himself as a firm believer in 
one of the basic tenets of democratic society, that the military must be subordinate 
to the civil authority; there are some shrewd judgments here on the subject of 
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rendering to the soldier those things which are the soldier’s and to the political 
agencies of the government those things which are rightly theirs. Second, there is 
the vivid picture which the author gives of the complicated character—political, 
economic, psychological, moral, logistical—of modern war. And when the war in 
question is war by a coalition, the confusion is twice confounded, Collateral to 
this is the appreciation which the author shows of the impact of new weapons and 
new methods of warfare upon our social structure and upon the problems which 
now confront us. Third, is Eisenhower’s own running account of the events of the 
war, from the grim days of 1942 to the final, glorious victory of 1945. Fourth, 
there is a good deal of perspicacious comment on men and events which deter- 
mined our destiny in the last decade. Only in his account of the Battle of the 
Bulge—a name which the author does not like—does the book fail to measure 
quite up to its purpose; on this point Eisenhower seems unduly sensitive, since he 
gives, on the whole, a good account of himself. 

It has been said of the last war that it was the best reported war in history. For 
this Eisenhower deserves a large share of the credit. He discusses at some length 
here his attitudes toward the rights of the press in wartime, and he sets forth with 
frankness the principles which governed his relations with the press. Also, he was 
prepared to give full facilities to historians attached to combat units in the field 
and to various headquarters, including his own. He has emphatic opinions of his 
own concerning the possibilities and the limitations of military history. “The 
judgment of history does not seem as important, in the midst of battle,” he writes, 
“as does victory.” The stresses and strains of war are not the most favorable at- 
mosphere for the compilation of historical records or the writing of objective his- 
tory. 


. . . the lack of time and the demands upon the attention of all commanders and 
staff officers preclude the keeping of day-by-day and minute-by-minute accounts 
of everything that happens. Many significant actions are initiated by verbal con- 
tact, and frequently no record is kept. Battle orders, even for large formations, are 
often written after instructions have been issued in an exhaustive conference. Notes 
of the actual discussions do not exist. Moreover, later curiosity so often concerns 
itself with responsibility for thought and idea, rather than with events and re- 
sults, that possibly even the most painstaking amanuensis could not leave any 
clear and unchallengeable account of all the occurrences that go to make up a 


campaign [pp. 255-56]. 


This does not mean that Eisenhower is impatient of the historical process or 
indifferent to history and historians. It merely indicates his concern that military 
history be written with due regard to its conditioning factors. As Supreme Allied 
Commander and subsequently as chief of staff he gave sympathetic attention, and 
lent his great prestige, to the end that our war history be written without fear or 
favor. And his directive of November 20, 1947, making available to historians all 
the essential documentation concerning the conduct of the war, is a classic docu- 
ment. 
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This book will be read by historians because it is history, because it comments 
on history, and because it is the work of the best soldier-historian since, perhaps, 
Caesar and his commentaries. 


Institute for Advanced Study Epwarp Meap EARLE 


Ancient and Medieval History 


SOLON, STAATSMANN UND WEISER. By Karl Hónn. (Vienna: Verlag 
L. W. Seidel & Sohn. 1948. Pp. 244. $3.50.) 


In opening his preface the author of this book remarks that while the Anglo- 
Saxon democracies produced several studies of Solon in the period between the 
two world wars (Linforth, Freeman, Woodhouse), no German biography of the 
reformer appeared during those years. This gap Hónn sets out to fill, His book 
is not a critical examination of the sources, like the first two English books men- 
tioned, nor is it a monograph on the economic life of Attica comparable to Wood- 
house’s fundamental study. It is instead an interesting discussion of Solon’s sig- 
nificance, with the reforms themselves receiving rather conventional treatment. 
On the first page the author cites an essay by Friedrich Schiller, published in 
1790, in which the poet contrasts the laws of Solon with those of Lycurgus and 
attributes the whole, many-sided glory of Athens to the liberty established by the 
former. Hónn returns to this essay more than once, and its thesis dominates all his 
writing. 

The book opens with a brief survey of the economic and intellectual changes 
that came over Greece in the seventh century before Christ and a sketch of the 
early constitutional history of Athens. These are followed by a long account of the 
reforms of 594 and by a concluding chapter on Solon as the hero of Athenian de- 
mocracy. Though he has read widely in the modern literature on the subject (his 
notes fill thirty pages at the end of the book), Hénn rarely argues moot points and 
he offers little explanation of his occasional departures from the traditional story. 
Thus most modern writers follow Plutarch in saying that Solon was first brought 
to prominence in Athens by his conquest of Salamis. Hénn casually attributes this 
conquest to Peisistratus, a generation later, dates Solon’s famous elegy on Salamis 
` long after the archonship, and allows him no credit for the affair except in so 
far as his reforms strengthened Athens. One cannot help suspecting that he wrote 
thus because of his reluctance to picture Solon as a military hero. The author also 
speaks of the development of commercial and industrial classes at Athens and ad- 
mits that in later times the leaders of these classes favored Solon’s reforms; he de- 
scribes Solon’s trading expeditions before the archonship; but nowhere does he 
suggest that the commercial leaders had any part in making the reforms. In Hénn’s 
opinion Solon was merely a high-minded aristocrat who rose above all class feel- 
ing, who was elected to office because everyone trusted him, and who was later 
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regarded by the Athenians as the founder of their democracy. Unfortunately Hónn 
had not seen J. A. O. Larsen’s recent paper (in Essays in Political Theory Pre- 
sented to George H. Sabine, 1948) in which it is shown that the Periclean demo- 
crats uniformly accorded this supreme honor to Cleisthenes rather than Solon. 

These criticisms do not touch the heart of the book. It really is a work in 
praise of democracy. It is not addressed primarily to scholars but to a wider pub- 
lic. Interestingly written and embellished with twenty-four illustrations, it is an 
idealization of Solon and his conception of Eunomia—the equality in rights and 
duties of all before the law. It is conceived in the spirit of Grote rather than that 
of those Germans who have regarded the Dorians so highly. Only a few years 
ago such a book as this could hardly have appeared in the German world, and 
perhaps it is an indication of a new spirit there, As such it is to be praised most 
highly. 


University of Illinois J. W. Swan 


HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE (ACHAEMENID PERIOD). By 
A. T. Olmstead, Late Professor of Oriental History, the Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xix, 
576, plates. $10.00.) 


UNQUESTIONABLY this posthumously published work of Chicago’s late profes- 
sor of oriental history is a major contribution to the ancient history of western 
Asia. At last we have an up-to-date and reliable account of the important transi- 
tional period dominated by the Achaemenid Persians, to replace George Rawlin- 
son’s Fifth Oriental Monarchy written eighty years ago. In the interim there have 
been few additions to the Greek authors who constitute our primary literary 
sources for this period, but there have been many enriching discoveries by both 
classical and oriental archaeologists and great advances in the science of linguistics. 
Heretofore, however, these new materials have been capitalized mainly by classi- 

- cal scholars to illuminate different episodes in the Greek story. Professor Olmstead 
has reconstructed the whole period, utilizing every scrap of classical and oriental 
information from an amazing variety of sources, and viewing the history through 
the eyes of the Persian and the oriental rather than the Greek. 

The result.is a historical pageant as detailed, colorful, varied, and complicated 
as any tapestry or carpet woven by the descendants of these Persians who for over 
two centuries ruled most of the known world at the time. No contribution of the 
archaeologist, philologist, epigrapher, palaeographer, or historian has been neg- 
lected in the effort to make this ancient story come alive. Picturing all phases of 
life and culture in the ancient world, the author has discussed art and architec- 
ture, science and religion, politics and economics, king and peasant, warrior and 
priest, loan shark and prophet, and a host of other subjects and persons that make 
up the fascinating experiment in acculturation between the East and the West 
which marks this period in history: a period that is both the epilogue of the an- 
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cient oriental imperialisms and the prologue of the creative change that is to 
characterize subsequent Hellenistic and Roman times. 

The work is thoroughly documented by unobtrusive footnotes which contain 
a mine of information for the expert but leave the layman unmolested. Professor 
Olmstead’s eldest daughter has greatly increased the usefulness of the volume by 
selecting 168 illustrations for 70 plates at the end of the book, and has earned the 
gratitude of all by preparing exhaustive topographical, name, and subject indexes, 
The editors have added ten illustrative maps. 

Yet the very virtues of exhaustive detail and comprehension make this remark- 
able book questionable as readable history, often too tedious for the ordinary 
reader. The work has been boiled down several times over the fires of publishing 
necessity and the result is too often a sluggish, slow-moving narrative, so packed 
with proteins and concentrated sweets as to be at times indigestible. On the other 
hand, it is only fair to note that the author did not live to effect a final revision, a 
task which his editing colleagues naturally shunned. Much better than his pre- 
viously published works, the style is essentially the same: in so far as possible the 
ancients are allowed to tell the story in their own words; though often the shift 
back and forth between the past and the present, even within a single paragraph, 
is confusing to the reader. The method admittedly gives the work a unique at- 
mosphere. 

Another technique used by Professor Olmstead, from certain points of view, 
seems questionable: his reconstructions of dubious historical episodes that satisfy 
himself but give the layman no indication that the conclusion is disputed and af- 
ford the expert little insight into the processes that brought about the conclusion. 
The best illustration of this is the author’s treatment of the prophet Zoroaster, 
presenting him without question as a contemporary of Darius and the early 
Achaemenids, with Vishtaspa, the father of Darius, as his traditional patron. With 
this the late Ernst Herzfeld agreed, as do a number of contemporary scholars; but 
it seems only fair to warn the unsuspecting reader, at least in a footnote, that this 
is still a controversial subject among scholars. 

We cannot, however, ask too much, even of the great. In this history Pro- 
fessor Olmstead has again put in his debt the world of learning and scholarship. It 
is a pity that he did not live to continue the story in his projected History of New 
Testament Times on which he had already expended years of labor—tiring labor 
that brought his work to an untimely end and puts most of us to shame. Yet in 
this final volume for the public he has wrought so well that his concluding sen- 
tence seems justified: “Close to twenty-three centuries have elapsed since Alex- 
ander burned Persepolis; now at last, through the united effort of archaeologist, 
philologist, and historian, Achaemenid Persia has risen from the dead.” By this 
resurrection our author has contributed not a little to his own immortality. 


Princeton University T. CuyLer Youne 
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A HISTORY OF CYPRUS. By Sir George Hill. Volumes II and III. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1948. Pp. xl, 496; vi, 497-1198. $23.50 per set.) 


In 1841 the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres proposed as a subject 
for the prix ordinaire of 1843 the history of Cyprus under the Lusignans. Count 
Louis de Mas Latrie spent several decades collecting and publishing an enormous 
mass of materials for this project, but he died before he could carry his exhaustive 
history beyond the year 1291. Now, a century later, Sir George Hill, the dis- 
tinguished classicist and numismatist, has accomplished the task suggested by 
the academy with the publication of two magnificent volumes. They cover the 
entire period of the Lusignan dynasty (1192-1489) and the Venetian domina- 
tion (1489-1571), thus continuing Volume I (1940), devoted to the ancient and 
Byzantine periods. The results of the researches of Mas Latrie, Iorga, Dawkins, 
Hackett, LaMonte and other specialists have been combined with the author’s in- 
vestigations of several decades to produce a magistral synthesis which is one of 
the major contributions to the historiography of the crusades. 

In the space of a brief review we can record only a few words of appreciation 
and observation. Sir George takes issue with those writers who paint a picture of 
the prosperity and happiness of Frankish Cyprus while ignoring the oppression 
and poverty of the native population. In his absorbing narrative of the war be- 
tween Frederick II and the Ibelins, while he draws a most favorable portrait of 
the noble figure of John d’Ibelin, the “Old Lord,” “ethically far in advance of his 
time,” he also emphasizes the moral deterioration of the anti-imperialist barons 
after Ibelin’s death. He does full justice to domestic history, with its parade of 
striking personalities, especially Peter I and James the Bastard, and of the queens, 
Eleanor, Helena, Charlotte and Catherine Cornaro. The value of the Cypriot 
throne in Western calculations is well illustrated by the attention which the pa- 
thetic Charlotte received from the enemies of Venice in her more than twenty 
years’ struggle for her rights. A curious detail in this connection is that Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza in 1474 schemed to seize the coveted island in order to attain royal 
status (p. 693). 

Sir George maintains a proper balance among the main features of Cypriot 
history—domestic politics, the relations of church and state, the ties with the 
Western trading communities and with Mameluke Egypt, and the participation 
in the crusades, The concessions granted to Genoa and Venice are described in 
full detail. Illuminating is the analysis of Venetian policy in the reign of Cath- 
erine Cornaro: her counsellors “are to act throughout with the participation and 
agreement of the Queen ‘so that everything may appear to proceed from her,’ and 
the impression may be given that the policy of Venice aims at nothing but what 
justice and honesty demand. . . . To this artless attempt,” the author adds, “as to 
the inevitable failure, to produce such an impression, there is no lack of parallels 
to be found in the history of aggressive nations” (pp. 707~708). No part of the 
book is more valuable than the detailed description of the Venetian colonial ad- 
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ministration. It proved impossible for Venice to treat Cyprus as a commercial 
undertaking; she turned it into a military and naval base. The two chapters on 
the War of Cyprus (1570-71) constitute a brilliant monograph. 

The range of references throughout this great work is truly extraordinary, and 
care has been taken to examine Turkish materials bearing on the War of 1570-71, 
with the aid of Professor Paul Wittek. Scores of knotty questions of chronology, 
numismatics, topography, and genealogy are solved in the footnotes or special 
longer notes. Two chapters on the relations between the Latin and Greek churches 
and on literature and the arts conclude the work. The “Note on Some Authori- 
ties” is a critical discussion of the important sources. The index is adequate, and 
the almost 1,200 pages of the book are remarkably free of misprints. It is matter 
of regret that these volumes, which will remain indefinitely the standard authority 
on their subject, have had to be so expensively priced. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College Perer W. Topping 


BRITISH MEDIEVAL POPULATION. By Josiah Cox Russell, Head, Depart- 
ment of History, University of New Mexico. (Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 389. $6.00.) 


ProBaBLyY statisticians and actuaries, accustomed to modern sources, will re- 
gard the records available for Professor Russell’s study as extremely inadequate. 
Medievalists, however, will be impressed by the patience, thoroughness, and cau- 
tion with which the author applies demographic techniques to medieval material. 
In some respects this book may be regarded as an essay on the statistical use of 
medieval records. Being familiar with the peculiar problems presented by such 
records, the author can explain how they must be studied in terms of what they 
do and do not tell. He has been working on these documents, both published and 
manuscript, for twenty years and presents his findings in more than a hundred 
tables and a dozen figures, with illuminating commentary. We may presume, 
consequently, that his data and analysis are as near the truth as one may hope to 
come. 

One of the novelties of this volume may be found in the extensive use of the 
inquisitions post mortem carefully studied to test the value of the data obtained. 
“Probably the most important addition to knowledge is the setting up of life 
tables for several generations of English landholders based upon some thousands 
of inquisitions post mortem.” Another contribution comes from the effort to 
make statistical use of information in Domesday Book previously ignored because 
of its unequal or incomplete character. Russell concludes that the population in 

_ 1086 was considerably less than previously estimated. Consequently he assumes a 
greater rate of increase up to 1348. The sociological conclusions which he then 
draws from this growth, in explanation, for instance, of the Hundred Years’ War 
are generalized enough and sufficiently equipped with reservation not to alarm 
even a prejudiced historian. In general he concludes that the outline of English 
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population from 1086 to 1545 “is more exact than (1) English population from 
1545 to 1801 and (2) more exact than for the population of any other country be- 
fore 1750.” 

For the present reviewer the most interesting parts of the book were those dis- 
cussing the plague. Careful analysis of the poll tax record (1377) leads to the con- 
clusion that the initial losses from the Black Death were not a third of the popu- 
lation but were about twenty per cent. “While the plague was the cause of serious 
demographic difficulties the loss was rather that of constant high infant and child 
mortality than of terrible incidence among all classes.” It also “tended to sweep 
off the older persons” as well as infants “leaving a larger proportion in the child 
bearing age group. This helped to make the inroads of the plague less serious 
upon the total population.” While there may have been a decline of population 
of forty per cent from 1348 to 1377, and of fifty per cent by 1400, the plague “prob- 
ably purged England of numbers of her weaker people, and thus raised the level 
of health there. Certainly the generation born in 1426-50 had a higher expecta- 
tion of life after thirty than the preceding generations.” 


Williams College Ricuarp A. NEwHALL 


MEDIEVAL LINCOLN. By J. W. F. Hill. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 487. $9.50.) 


Tuts venerable city, a Roman camp in 47 A.D., has found a worthy historian 
in Mr. J. W. F. Hill, citizen and solicitor of Lincoln. He has produced a scholarly 
and encyclopedic history of the first fifteen hundred years of its existence. To its 
preparation he has devoted the leisure time of twenty years. It is clear that he does 
not regret the time spent. The contacts with other scholars, among them the late 
Canon Foster, and with the history of the city itself have been their own reward. 

The book is more than a valuable piece of local history (although it is that), 
more than a useful compendium of archaeological and historical detail (although 
it is also that). Mr. Hill has had the imagination to see the city in its setting, first 
geographically in the land of England, and then historically in the general flow of 
England’s past. He has corrected and amplified accounts of the medieval borough 
in such works as Stephenson's Borough and Town and Tait’s Mediaeval Borough 
and supplied valuable illustrative material which can be related to their more gen- 
eral studies. 

For the general historian, however, by far the most interesting material is that 
which describes the growth of self-governing institutions, traces the relationship 
between the town and the crown, and recounts the growth and decay of the city’s 
commercial prosperity. The town had its great period of importance as a trading 
center in the fourteenth century, when it was one of the staple towns established 
by the ordinance of Kenilworth. Its constitutional growth paralleled successive 
grants of royal charters and economic change. The government, never wholly 
democratic, became clearly oligarchic by the end of the fifteenth century, and this 
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character was firmly fixed upon the town by the charter of Charles I, which re- 
mained in force until 1835. 

The organization of the book is a combination of the strictly chronological and 
the topical. This arrangement offers some difficulties to the reader, of which Mr. 
Hill was evidently aware when he decided upon it. On the other hand, it is hard 
to suggest what arrangement might have been better. In the treatment of the Bail, 
the Close, and the open fields, he has carried the story beyond the advertised 
chronological scope of the book on the ground that “in them the Middle Ages 
lasted into the nineteenth century.” The topical chapters offer much fascinating 
material. The chapter on the Jews, for example, deals with Lincoln’s most famous 
story, that of Little St. Hugh alleged to have been killed by the Jews in 1255. 

Mr. Hill’s scholarship is thorough and his judgment sound. If the reader finds 
himself at times confused by the detail and the lack of obvious guideposts to 
changes in direction, he should remember that the chief use of the book may be 
in the reliable detail it will supply for general and local historians. 


New Jersey College for Women MARGARET HAsTINGS 


MAGNA CARTA: ITS ROLE IN THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH CON- - 


STITUTION, 1300-1629. By Faith Thompson, Associate Professor of History, 
University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1948. 
Pp. ix, 410. $6.50.) 


Tue two dates which Professor Thompson uses are significant in a special sense. 
By 1300, toward the end of the reign of Edward I, the Charter of Liberties, in its 
third version of 1225, has quite firmly attached to it the epithet “Magna.” And in 
1629, when Coke’s Second Institute was written, it had indubitably become—or 
rather its twenty-ninth section had become—something very much like a constitu- 
tional guaranty against the arbitrary exercise of authority by the crown. 

Professor Thompson gives with full scholarly detail the entire history of the 
charter between those dates and leaves little doubt of the unsoundness of the 
widely accepted doctrine that, until the parliamentary struggle against Coke, the 
charter was all but forgotten except as a part of the statute book or books and that 
it was this struggle, in the first stage of which Coke played so large a part, which 
gave it the position it now has in our tradition and imagination. ; 

Professor Thompson has omitted nothing. All the legal documents and all the 
nonlegal literature are passed in review and the relevant passages quoted. It will 
scarcely be necessary for a student to have any other volume at hand for an under- 
standing of what the charter has meant ever since the Inspeximus of Edward 
authorized all writs framed upon it. 

The word “Constitution” in the title is, of course, to be understood in the 
sense of “constitutional limitation.” If we think of a “constitution” as a distribu- 
tion of governmental power, it is unlikely that the most characteristic thing in the 
English Constitution of today, the practical supremacy of the House of Commons, 
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owes anything to the charter. Nor does the famous section 29 have much effect 
today as a check on the authority that has so completely eclipsed kings and peers. 
Still, it remains a fact that the “Great Charter,” which more than three centuries 
of reverential invocation has made so permanent a symbol, acts, if not as a barrier, 
at least as a brake, on any legislation in England that openly professes to be 
merely an exercise of irresponsible power. 

In an article in the Harvard Law Review published in 1947 (Harvard Law 
Review, LX, 1060) on a much more cursory examination of the evidence, I ar- 
rived at much the same conclusion as Professor Thompson’s main thesis. This 
thorough study should remove any lingering uncertainties. lt is a model of 
scholarly research that will be appreciated by all students of English constitutional 
history. 


Institute for Advanced Study Max Rapin 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1216-1399, WITH 
SELECT DOCUMENTS. By B. Wilkinson, Professor of Medieval History 
in the University of Toronto. Volume I, POLITICS AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION, 1216-1307. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1948. 
Pp. xviii, 240. $3.75.) 


This is the first of three volumes. The second (in preparation)’ will cover 
1307-1399, the third “The Development of the Constitution, 1216-1399.” As the 
subtitle suggests, this is not constitutional history in general, but analysis of a par- 
ticular theme. It develops the thesis presented in the author’s earlier Studies to the 
effect that throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the “accepted tradi- 
tion of the monarchy remained unchanged.” The king really governs; the magnates 
representing the nation may correct his mistakes but may not permanently limit 
his power. Further the work is to serve as a source book which does what H. W. C. 
Davis did not in the ninth edition of Stubbs Select Charters: reflect changes 
wrought by historical scholarship based on wider knowledge, or the “product of 
changed assumptions and beliefs”; to present to the student “the problems which 
confront us at the moment arising out of modern research,” 

Following an introduction, five episodes are treated: “The Ending of the 
Minority of Henry JI,” “The Crisis of 1233-34,” “The Paper Constitution of 
1244,” “The Provisions of Oxford, 1258,” “The Crisis of 1297.” A select bibliog- 
raphy heads each chapter. The key feature is the group of pertinent documents in 
English translation, welcome in this age of little Latin. Thirty-four in all, these 
include the “greats” of 1258, 1297, etc., official letters, and extracts from the “best” 
chroniclers thus happily restored to some degree of credibility. The author prefaces 
each group with a reminder of older views, sums up recent controversial interpre- 
tations, and follows with his own conclusions, some tentative, some positive. 
(“Moreover, in attempting to state some of the problems of the period, I inevitably 
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found myself trying to solve them.”) Problems include dating of the sources, rela- 
tionship of one to another, and intent of the framers. In respect to this last, the 
reader may question whether the documents are always equal to the burden of 
proof put upon them. It is just possible that students using this book may be 
more impressed by the problems modern historians create for themselves than by 
the problems posed by the sources. 

In contrast to Professor Powicke’s view of the casual and opportunist char- 
acter of thirteenth century crises with their clash of personalities—“history, even 
constitutional history, is the history of persons”—Professor Wilkinson credits both 
king and magnates with conscious constitutional goals. “The great struggles were 
not simply for power. They were the outcome of a clash of principles and ideals. 
They were based on conflicting interpretations of the common good.” Some aspects 
of government, negotia regis, concerned the monarch primarily. Others, negotia 
regis et regni, affected both king and nation, and were “in some sense to be dis- 
posed of by agreement between the nation and the king.” Yet Henry II was 
“in his own mind the restorer of monarchy in England as consciously as, and 
more determinedly than, Charles IT.” On the other hand, the universitas Angliae, 
the community of barons and prelates, properly the “partner of the monarch in 
the state,” were from 1258 to 1265 virtually his masters. Under Edward I, con- 
structive national monarch, equilibrium was restored, to be disturbed only by the 
crisis of 1297. The magnates’ aristocratic conception of parliament is recognized 
but minimized—in actuality they were representing the wider interests of the 
community of the realm. Welcome emphasis is placed on the role of the “gentry” 
in the later crises, and the careful attention which was paid to their grievances. 


iE ; y 
University of Minnesota Farra THOMPSON 


HET BEELD DER RENAISSANCE: EEN HISTORIOGRAFISCHE STUDIE. 
By H. Schulte Nordholt. [Porta Reeks: Bibliotheek voor theoretische en Cul- 
tuurgeschiedenis van het Historisch Seminarium der Universiteit van Amster- 
dam, Deel 1.] (Amsterdam: E. M. Querido's Uitgeversmij. 1948. Pp. 333. 
8.90.) 


Ir is a remarkable coincidence that at exactly the same time on opposite shores 
of the Atlantic two books were published which deal with a subject that very 
seldom has been discussed at such length. One of them was written by Professor 
Wallace K. Ferguson of New York University: The Renaissance in Historical 
Thought; the other by a Dutch layman, who shows a lack of professional finesse 
in his work. Both exaggerate the importance of Jacob Burckhardt in the historio- 
graphy of the Renaissance, but in several other respects they present widely di- 
vergent opinions. Whereas Ferguson makes much of the Renaissance of the 
twelfth century, following Professor Charles H. Haskins and his pupils, Nordholt 
does not mention Haskins at all in his text and only once in his notes. Nordholt 
also shows greater discretion than does Ferguson in his refusal to minimize the 
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importance of the Renaissance in Italy and to think of fourteenth and fifteenth 
century culture as being in the process of decadence. The Dutch writer even goes 
so far as to conclude by saying that Burckhardt’s thesis during the past fifteen 
years has been completely vindicated. 

Although Nordholt was fully justified in coming so bravely to the defense of 
the great Swiss writer, he realized even less than did Ferguson the very simple 
fact that Burckhardt merely gave expression to a theory that was well known to 
distinguished scholars during the first half of the nineteenth century. Nordholt 
erred greatly in omitting entirely a suitable reference to the magnificent work 
done by John A. Symonds, who saw clearly the place occupied by Italy during 
the fourteenth century in the field of economic progress and classical scholarship. 
It was bad enough for Ferguson to regard Symonds as a mere pupil of Burckhardt, 
but Nordholt’s misunderstanding was far more serious. 

Nordholt regrets the tendency shown by so distinguished 'a scholar as H. O. 
Taylor, who in his most important books did not even dare to use the word 
“Renaissance.” It is indeed strange that for some fifty years Harvard University 
failed to make a notable contribution to the historiography of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. This, so reasons Nordholt correctly, is the result of looking 
upon the Renaissance and the Reformation as only a second-rate reverberation of 
similar movements during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He would certainly 
have been shocked had he seen the amazing conclusions to be found in some text- 
books published in this country during the past two decades. 

In England and America, says Nordholt, historians have been too much inclined 
to view the Reformation, the religious wars, and the Enlightenment as a continua- 
tion of the medieval mentality. In this manner the Renaissance seems shorn of its 
real essence, namely, that of a renovation. Small portions are studied, but few 
scholars have the courage to describe the whole of the Renaissance in a brilliant 
manner, as Burckhardt did (p. 111). He is absolutely right. 


University of Michigan ALBERT Hyma 


Modern European History 


HENRY VIII AND THE REFORMATION. By H. Maynard Smith. (London 
and New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xv, 480. 30s., $8.50.) 


~ Reapers of H. Maynard Smith’s Pre-Reformation England will be prepared 
to welcome this sequel, which displays the same virtues of sound scholarship, bal- 
anced judgment, and vigorous common sense applied to a much denser, more com- 
plex, and controversial body of materials. Perhaps the chief difficulty in writing 
objectively about the Henrician Reformation is that a number of only partially 
interdependent lines of development were taking shape at once, and, whichever 
series is chosen to supply the main chronological thread, the choice itself implies 
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an emphasis which threatens to distort the meaning of the whole. Dr. Smith 
boldly accepts the conclusion that the religious changes were contingent upon the 
politics of the court, that the breach with Rome, the assertion of royal supremacy, 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and the whole course of the religious revolu- 
tion were determined by the personal and political aims of Henry VIII, and there- 
fore begins with some two hundred pages on the “Political Reformation,” even 
though this emphasis is not, one would assume, his instinctive choice. He restores 
the balance by a second part, “The Religious Reformation,” in which the intellec- 
tual conflicts over doctrine, worship, and discipline, the introduction of the Eng- 
lish Bible, and the growing cleavage between Protestant and Catholic are set 
against the background of the new economic motives and persistent religious sen- 
timents of the time. The two parts pivot on a brilliant review of Henry VIII's 
career and character, which steers a prudent middle course between the Halls and 
Froudes and Pollards on the one hand and the Sanderses, Lindgards, and Gasquets 
on the other, and comes about as near to doing even-handed justice to the most 
complex and baffling of English monarchs as a humanly fallible historian is likely 
to come. The chief virtue of this sketch of Henry is the chief virtue of the whole 
book: a mature, temperate, independent, and discriminating judgment which 
makes this study an exceptionally reliable guide to a difficult period. 

Among the really important relevant monographs of contemporary scholar- 
ship Dr. Smith omits to consider only one, Gordon Zeeveld’s Foundations of 
Tudor Policy; and Smith’s book must have been in the press before Zeeveld’s 
reached England. We may regret the accident of timing which has deprived us 
of a synthesis of the fresh material about Starkey and Morison and of expert com- 
ment on Zeeveld’s provocative generalizations, but*the conspicuousness of the 
single omission emphasizes the range and critical tact of Smith’s scholarship as a ' 
whole. One hesitates to question Dr. Smith’s judgments. If they do err, it is on 
the side of charity towards the characters he must assess. It may be that Anne 
Boleyn could not possibly have been a poisoner (p. 38), although a number of 
‘people who knew her, including, apparently, her husband, were not so sure. And 
it may be that Thomas Cranmer was never time-serving or cowardly or dishonest, 
but just child-like and unworldly, with a rather bad memory. But even if one 
disagrees, one can sympathize with an eagerness to think the best of the poet of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and a historian who can do substantial justice to 
Thomas More and Hugh Latimer, Stephen Gardiner and William Tindal, Father 
Forrest and little Bilney is entitled to an occasional partiality. A few trivial slips 
may be noted: “Cyfuentes” (p. 62) is usually spelled “Cifuentes”; Hooper to. 
Bullinger, Jan. 1547 (p. 222) should be Jan. 1546; “1528” (p. 332) is a misprint 
for 1558; “Norfolk’s ... son, Rochford” (p. 439) is unintelligible; perhaps 
“Rochford” should read “Surrey,” or perhaps Wiltshire, Rochford’s father, dropped 
out of the sentence by accident. Such errors are few and completely uncharacteris- 
tic. Even though one gathers that the final draft must have been prepared at some 
distance from the British Museum or the Bodleian, so that some book titles were 
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unchecked and some quotations accepted at second hand, the technical scholarship 
is, for the most part, impeccable. 


Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


NOBLE LANDOWNERS AND AGRICULTURE IN AUSTRIA, 1815-1848: 
A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF THE PEASANT EMANCIPATION 
OF 1848. By Jerome Blum, Instructor in History, Princeton University. [The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXV, Number 2.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. Pp. 295. $4.00.) 


Mx. Blum’s study is in a relatively unexplored field, the importance of which 
is emphasized by the controversial agrarian reforms brought about in Eastern 
Europe since 1945. Although his work is limited in the main to Bohemia, Moravia, 
lower Austria, Galicia, and Hungary, and concludes with the peasant emancipation 
of 1848, it surveys many questions relevant to the contemporary agrarian situa- 
tion in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Blum formulates four major conclusions regarding Austrian agriculture in 
the Vormárz: 


1. A new interest in capitalistic agricultural production appeared among noble 
landowners during the years 1815-1848; 

2. Noble landowners were the leading advocates of agrarian reform during 
this period; 

3. The principal reason for this advocacy of agrarian reform was an economic 
one; 

4. The emancipation law of 1848 enacted the program of agrarian reform that 
had been advocated by the noble landowners [p. 239]. 


The first conclusion is well supported by an interesting analysis of the impact 
of expanding population, commerce, and means of transportation upon the Aus- 
trian agrarian economy. Many noble landowners responded to this stimulus by 
introducing new crops, improving methods of cultivation, reclaiming land, and 
establishing agricultural schools. The second conclusion is less convincingly main- 
tained and is somewhat ambiguous in its implications. To be sure, a number of 
noble landowners not only advocated technical improvements but favored con- 
verting quasi-servile Robot labor to free wage labor. Their motive may have been 
a belief in the greater productivity of free labor, but the growing population, which 
increased, as Mr. Blum observes, “the supply of agricultural labor available for 
hire,” undoubtedly contributed to their new outlook. Moreover, while certain 
noble landowners can be accurately termed advocates of agrarian reform, it is not 
clear that these reformers were the spokesmen of the landowners as a whole. Mr. 
Blum cites as evidence petitions and resolutions prepared by the provincial assem- 
blies, which were dominated by the landowners, and places the burden of re- 
sponsibility for the failure to achieve any substantial results upon a reluctant and 
reactionary central government. But an examination of the examples given shows 
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a very considerable opposition to change in the assemblies themselves, especially 
in the upper houses. Mr. Blum’s statement, “The noble landowners, who were the 
ostensible beneficiaries of the system of hereditary subjection, had entered the lists 
against it” (p. 203), is too sweeping on the basis of the evidence provided.» 
The ambiguity on this point also clouds the third and fourth conclusions. Mr. 
Blum admits the possibility that the “hobgoblin of a jacquerie outweighed the 
other considerations” in the minds of the landowners. Judgment on this politically 
important question naturally depends upon the extent to which the landowners 
` as a whole were already reformers for economic reasons. The significance of the 
same question in an interpretation of the emancipation of September 7, 1848, and 
the law of March 4, 1849, is obvious, 





Columbia University Henry L. ROBERTS 


LES ORIGINES DE LA GRANDE INDUSTRIE METALLURGIQUE FRAN- 
CAISE. By Bertrand Gille. [Collection d'histoire sociale.] (Paris: Domat. 


[1947]. Pp. xxxi, 212. 750 fr.) 


Frencu historians may be divided, with few exceptions, into two groups: the 
professors and the archivists. And if the former dominate in numbers and pres- 
tige, the latter “know how to handle the dossiers,” no mean advantage in a coun- 
try whose long bureaucratic tradition has made the archives the source par ex- 
cellence. In the friendly rivalry between these two groups, Bertrand Gille’s recent 
history of the French iron industry during the eighteenth century scores heavily 
for the graduates of the Ésole des Chartes. 

It is a thorough, well-organized job. The author takes very little for granted, 
perhaps even going too far when he briefly resumes the origins of French metal- 
lurgy in Gallic and Roman times. The body of the work consists of a detailed, 
compact analysis of the geographical and physical basis of the industry, the tech- . 
niques employed from the extraction of the ore to the shaping of the finished prod- 
uct, the local, national, and international markets, and the human element, em- 
ployers and employed. The volume concludes with the examination of some 
eighteenth century examples of industrial concentration, born, so to speak, two or 
three generations too soon, 

The book is conscientiously and impeccably documented in the European tra- 
dition of the definitive monograph. The reader is certainly impressed, almost over- 
whelmed, by the extent of M. Gille’s researches: national and naval archives, the 
records of twenty-eight departments, private papers, local municipal deposits, and 
so on. Obviously the ‘author has combed the field and worked his way up from 
the bottom. 

And yet at the same time, he has managed to bring order into this welter of de- 
tail and to produce an eminently readable work, not the least of whose merits is its 
precision and clarity. It is quite an achievement. In this respect, the description 
of metallurgical techniques, which is accompanied by a useful discussion of the ~ 
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contemporary literature on the subject, is outstanding. Also worthy of note is the 
study of the social origins of the owners of these forges and furnaces and the 
analysis of their sources of capital. On the other hand, the book does suffer for 
lack-of an index. 

If there is any cavil, it is perhaps a vague dissatisfaction with the larger aspects 
of the work. It is one of those treatises whose matter-of-factness and scrupulous 
objectivity make it almost impossible to point to a theme or a motif. M. Gille tells 
us about French iron production, how, how much, where, by whom. He shows 
us ironmasters, mines, forges, companies. But somehow, he does not situate the 
industry as a whole in the main stream of French economic development. The 
reader could well use some further details on the nature of French iron consump- 
tion, on the relationship between price and demand, on the comparative situation 
in England and elsewhere. For from one point of view, the story of French indus- 
try and commerce in general is the story of France’s metallurgy, its lack of coal, 
its relatively inadequate techniques, its neglect of the possibilities of iron and 
steel. Gille points to the fact that in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
France surpassed England as a producer of iron both in method and quantity. 
Why, then, the inferiority that is already marked toward the end of the Old 
Regime? That, it seems to me, is the crux of the matter. In a way, of course, it is 
all in the point of view. Gille very correctly sees in the inchoate, disorganized, but 
growing metallurgy of the eighteenth century the harbinger of Schneider and Le 
Creusoty of the Comité des Forges, of the furnaces of Lorraine and the forges of 
the Pas-de-Calais. [he foreign observer sees the dangerous symptoms of tech- 
nological backwardness and increasing signs of weakness by comparison with other 
European nations. 

Yet as indicated above, this remains essentially a cavil, and can in no way de- 
tract from the fundamental solidity of the work. This is economic history as it 
should be written: thorough, detailed and yet clear, based on an intimate knowl- 
edge of the technology of the period. Above all, it is for the most part new, and, 
as such, an invaluable addition to the rather meager fund of works on French in- 
dustrial history. It makes one all the more eager to see M. Gille’s forthcoming 
sequel on the nineteenth century. 


Paris, France Davin S. LANDES 


THE SCANDINAVIANS IN HISTORY. By S. M. Toyne. With a Foreword 
by G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1949. Pp. 352. $4.50.) 


To give to English-speaking readers some clearer conception of the Scandi- 
navian peoples “than can be formed from the very meagre and disconnected refer- 
ences in our histories” is the intent of this volume. As it turns out the author has 
succeeded best with his chapters on Sweden and Denmark, from the Kalmar Union 
to the days of Bernadotte. In these chapters, making up about two thirds of the 
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volume, the author’s narrative is uniformly well composed and presents a gen- 
erally coherent picture of developments in the two countries. In the course of it 
there is time for several biographical sketches of kings and public figures which 
lend color to the narrative and do the author credit. 

The volume as a whole, however, is marked by some lack of proportion, Quite 
noticeable, in view of the author’s evident intention to emphasize developments 
which have been of importance to Britain, is the scant treatment of Norway. The 
latter is mentioned only in scattered passages and paragraphs, apart from a clos- 
ing chapter entitled “Norway and Sweden from 1815”—there is, for instance, no 
adequate reference to the medieval Norse empire which for an appreciable time 
affected no small portion of the littoral of the British Isles. 

Certain statements in the volume will not increase the reader’s confidence. 
Thus, the common Scandinavian tongue of pre-Christian days is referred to as 
Norsk (pp. 22, 247); Olaf Tryggvason turns out to be of Swedish origin (pp. 16, 
304); the Heruls of the migration period become “the ruling class” “known as 
Magyars” in Hungary (p. 41). Some typographical slips would be eliminated 
through further proofreading, but others suggest a basic unfamiliarity with the 
material in hand; thus: Jómborg (pp. 32, 40); Jordeborg (p. 73); Wallenweber 
(p. 108); Schested (pp. 182, 185, 187, 188); Chrydenius (p. 212); Uland (p. 282); 
Wengeland (p. 282); Hagerhup (p. 284); Almqhist (p. 287); Wehenshiold (p. 
292); Svinhound! (p. 319). 

On two important periods, the Viking age and the modern period, the treat- 
ment is sketchy and inadequate. Much has happened in the North in the twen- 
tieth century to evoke renewed interest in the northern peoples—in literature, in 
the fine arts, in social legislation, in experiences with the “middle way,” and in 
the two world wars. These developments call for a fresh synthesis, particularly for — 
the English reader. But here none is seriously attempted, save for the perennial 
Slesvig question; on this disputed matter the author states unequivocally that the 
new boundary must be drawn from Dannevirke to Husum, giving Denmark most 
of Slesvig. 

A glance at predecessors of Toyne’s volume, such as Stefansson or Otte, 
serves to emphasize at once how long and how urgently has been needed an up- 
to-date volume on the history of the northern peoples. It would be a pleasure to 
record that now the need was met. Here this would be to claim too much, Toyne’s 
volume, however, in spite of its appreciable shortcomings, is welcome for the 

- merits it does have—so urgent is the need for a new volume in this field. 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 
A HISTORY OF NORWAY. By Karen Larsen. (Princeton: Princeton University 


Press for American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York. 1948. Pp. x, 591. 


$6.00.) 


A Lonc-felt need has been met by this new history of Norway by Professor 
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Karen Larsen, of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, The two-volume His- 
tory of the Norwegian People by the late Professor Knut Gjerset, which appeared 
in 1915, has long been out of print. Though at its date a very meritorious work, 
it was in many respects made obsolete by the busy period of researches that fol- 
lowed close upon its publication. Miss Larsen proves on the whole very well posted 
on the results of these researches, and she has produced a very useful and gen- 
erally successful work. It embraces all aspects of the historical development of Nor- 
way—economic, social, and political history, literature and art; and, though of 
course she cannot penetrate equally profoundly each different field of national life, 
it is surprising how many illuminating facts the author has managed to include. 
She’ has had to base her work chiefly on the works of preceding authors, but in 
many cases she has been able to draw from the primary sources, and in contro- 
versial matters she shows a fair discrimination. She has not escaped a number of 
inaccuracies, but they are mostly of small importance. The book is well organized 
and fluently written, thus appealing to the general reader as well as to the stu- 
dent of history. i 

The history of Norway has a claim on general interest for three reasons: first, 
because it presents the growth of one of the freest and best-organized democracies 
of the world; second, because it contains in part one of the most stirring events 
of European history, the Viking invasions; third, because, by its dramatic fluctua- 
tion between power and weakness, decline and rise, it poses to the historian far- 
reaching problems regarding the forces that determine the destiny of nations. Es- 
sentially, Miss Larsen fulfills the demands that arise from these considerations. I 
think, however, she exaggerates the invigorating effect of the Viking excursions 
on European history, though, in this regard, she may cite the authority of Charles 
H. Haskins. Also, in my opinion, she pictures the medieval “greatness” of Nor- 
way in more brilliant colors than justified by the facts. She thereby makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to explain the sudden decline of the kingdom, its loss of independ- 
ence, and the disappearance of high intellectual life. 

As to the political aspect of the transformation of Norway into a province of 
Denmark, the author evinces a certain looseness of legal thinking. Queen Mar- 
garet, who in 1388 inaugurated the union of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, did 
not, as Miss Larsen says, become a queen by being elected their regent. She was a 
queen by virtue of having married a king of Norway who, also, took the title of 
king of Sweden. As a widow she was elected the “plenipotentiary lord” of each 
one of the three kingdoms without any particular title. Incidentally, she was not, 
as Miss Larsen asserts, the first woman ruler of her age. The house of Anjou had 
given a reigning queen, Joanna I, to the kingdom of Naples as early as 1343, and 
in the year of her death, 1382, two of her nieces were elected queens, the one, 
Mary, of Hungary, the other, Jadwiga, of Poland. It is quite possible that these 
examples meant something in the elevation of Margaret. 

The enthronement of the Danish king Christian I as the king of Norway in 
1450 certainly made an epoch in the history of the union of the kingdoms; but 
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Miss Larsen errs in saying that he called himself a king of “Denmark-Norway,” 
a term used by historians for practical purposes but never legally accepted. 

The actual abolition of independent government for Norway was achieved in 
1537. But, in this case, Miss Larsen omits a discussion or clarification of the com- 
plicated and controversial question of the legal and political purport of acts and 
action. In the period following she finds more signs of independent government 
than actually existed, and she constructs a reorganization of Norway as a king- 
dom at the close of the sixteenth century on insufficient premises. Very ably, how- 
ever, she points out the traditions and advances that made the revival of independ- 
ence possible, 

Thus, there are objections to be raised at several points of the account given by 
Miss Larsen. I shall refrain from detailing all of them, but I must note the one 
really inadequate chapter of the work, that dealing with the period 1815-1844, 
which offers a very imperfect picture of the political conditions and struggles dur- 
ing those remarkable thirty years. But I must add, also, that in this case Miss Lar- 
sen may be partly excused because she has followed the latest and apparently con- 
clusive account of the period by Professor Wilhelm Keilhau (1929), which, in spite 
of many excellent features, is marred by the author’s propensity for paradox and 
for disagreeing with previous authors. If Miss Larsen had known the important 
work of Professor Arne Bergsgard on the leader of the first farmers’ party, O. G. 
Ueland, she would have evaded this pitfall. 


Oslo, Norway ; Harvpan Kout 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS, By Anthony Martienssen. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1949. Pp. xi, 275. $4.00.) 


When Allied troops entered Coburg in April, 1945, they found a group of 
German historians guarding a massive collection of papers at Schloss Tambach. 
On examination the collection turned out to be the German naval archives from 
1868 to 1945. Mr. Anthony Martienssen has already edited one part of this col- 
lection: The Führer Conferences on Naval Affairs. In preparation for the present 
work, he has also made use of the war diaries of the German naval staff, the op- 
erations orders of the navy, and the files of Admiral Erich Raeder. 

If Raeder had been allowed to have his way, the war would not have begun 
in 1939. Plan “Z,” the approved German naval program, contemplated the con- 
struction of 13 battleships, 33 cruisers, 4 carriers, and 267 submarines by 1948. 
Though weak in carriers, this force would have placed Germany in a favorable 
naval position in relation to Britain. Unlike Doenitz, who was primarily a sub- 
marine expert, Raeder was a blue-water admiral. He fought with all his resources 
for a balanced fleet which could fight for control of the sea against the British 
fleet. When Hitler decided upon war in 1939, Raeder had to abandon his dream 
of a balanced fleet and improvise a strategy without aircraft carriers. As a result 
the German naval position steadily deteriorated until January, 1943. At that time, 


d 
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in exasperation at the failure of German surface units to destroy a poorly protected 
convoy to Russia, Hitler ordered the decommissioning of the surface fleet except 
for training purposes. This act brought Doenitz to power and the navy hence- 
forth operated as a submarine fleet. 

Mr. Martienssen shows that Raeder sometimes exerted a moderating influence 
on Hitler but that the Führer disliked his reserved manner and professional aloof- 
ness. Doenitz was a different type of man, Clever and methodical, he made him- 
self useful to the Fúhrer in a hundred small ways. He was so successful in pene- 
trating the protective ring around the Führer that he supplanted Goering, Himm- 
ler, and Bormann in Hitler's esteem. In the end he accepted the empty title of 
Führer. As the Allied armies were cutting Germany into two parts in 1945, 
Doenitz was still sending his submarine crews on forlorn missions against enemy 
shipping. 

Doenitz managed to keep his forces fighting longer than any other element in 
the German armed forces, but he contributed to the German defeat in many 
ways. He allowed the German submarines to fall behind Allied countermeasures. 
His really dangerous new type submarines were completed too late to be effec- 
tive. On a mission to Italy prior to the Allied invasion of Sicily, he irritated the 
national pride of Italian naval officers to a point where they preferred to surren- 
der their ships to the Allies rather than die in an effort to prevent the invasion. 

A number of important new facts emerge from Mr. Martienssen’s pages. He 
shows that Raeder began to plan for an invasion of Britain as early as November, 
1939, on the assumption that Hitler might someday suddenly order such an op- 
eration. He also shows that Hitler remained extremely sensitive throughout the 
war toward any Allied threat against Norway. The celebrated daylight dash of 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau from Brest through the Dover Straits on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1943, was ordered by Hitler because he feared an invasion of Norway. 
It must be said that Hitler looked upon the German navy in a realistic manner. 
To his way of thinking ships were built to be used. He was prepared to face the 
destruction of the Brest squadron in breaking through the Channel, but he would 
not leave these ships in a place where they served no strategic purpose. 

Belated information also appears in this volume on the “Athenia case.” At 
the outset of war in September, 1939, Hitler was determined to “isolate” the 
Polish affair by conducting the war at sea in accordance with the Hague Con- 
vention. The sinking of the Athenia by the U-30 was done against orders and 
came as a distinct surprise to the German naval staff, which had approved of the 
decision to blame the incident on Churchill, When the U-30 returned to port, its 
commander, Lieutenant Lemp, was severely reprimanded and his crew sworn 
to secrecy about the incident. * 

Perhaps because, like most Britons, Mr. Martienssen instinctively understands 
the meaning and requirements of sea power, he refrains from calling attention to 
the German mistake of building a second-rate surface navy twice in the same cen- 
tury. He also refrains from pointing out that in both world wars Germany failed 
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to concentrate on submarine warfare early enough and with sufficient resources to 
defeat Britain. 

A word of warning may be in order about accepting the Fiihrer conferences 
at their face value as historical source material. Only by comparing the oratory and 
special pleadings of these conferences with prior and succeeding operational orders 
can the true meaning of these words be understood. Speaking of the Führer con- 
ferences and the Fúbrer's harangues, Keitel observed: “Things are not eaten as 
hot as they are cooked.” 


University of Missouri H. A. DEWzERD 


ITALY IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR: MEMORIES AND DOCU- 
MENTS. By Pietro Badoglio. Translated from the Italian by Muriel Currey. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. Pp. x, 234. $3.50.) 


Tuts is a miserable translation of a book which itself makes many false asser- 
tions. Without notice to the reader, chapter 1 of L’ Italia nella seconda guerra 
mondiale: Memorie e documenti (Milan, 1946) is omitted. It would be nicer to 
use the term “order of the day” rather than “resolution” in reference to the Grand 
Council (p. 45, Italian p. 73); more accurate to state “audience” rather than “inter- 
view” of Mussolini with the king (pp. 41: 69); correct English to use the word 
“frondeur” and not “frondist” (pp. 39: 66). The term “Giulia” which alone has 
no geographical meaning, is listed on page 56 in place of “Emilia” in the original 
(p. 85). On the same page “the English” is substituted for “the English radio” in 
the original (p. 86). The phrase of the author, “with luetic complications” is ar- | 
bitrarily omitted (pp. 39: 66). 

Much more serious are the errors which gravely distort the meaning intended 
by the author. The positive statement in the indicative mood of the Italian (p. 63) 
becomes “could have” and “would have” in translation (pp. 36-37). The statement 
in Badoglio’s letter to Mussolini “that no violence would be done to him” (p. 72) 
is freely rendered “that he need not fear for his personal safety” (p. 44). The 
thought completely miscarries in the clause “to carry out the armistice terms” 
where the original states “all the conditions of armistice” (pp. 70: 101). Badoglio 
wrote “confidential communication” (p. 103): the translation substitutes “official 
communication” (p. 71). On the same page “official” is used in place of the Italian 
word meaning “certain.” The false statement of the author in the original regard- 
ing his telegram to General Eisenhower (p. 104) is further falsified by interpola- 
tions by the translator (p. 72). (I have published the exact text of this telegram 
in my article, “The Armistice of Cassibile,” Military Affairs, XII [Spring, 1948], 
33-) The declaration of policy issued by the ministry on April 27, 1944, promised 
a “constituent and legislative assembly” not a “constituent assembly” (pp. 154: 
205). The phrase of the original “obligations imposed upon her by the armistice” 
seriously miscarries when translated as “all the terms of the armistice” (pp. 171: 
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226). Whoever wishes to know exactly what Marshal Badoglio wanted to be be- 
lieved should consult the original. 

In the marshal's own writing, however, are many factual statements which are 
false. It is quite untrue that General Eisenhower stipulated that Badoglio an- 
nounce the armistice at 8:00 p. m.; or that the Allies advanced their scheduled 
time for invading the Italian peninsula and declaring the armistice (pp. 73: 104- 
105). The assertion that the Allies promised a landing in Italy “with fifteen divi- 
sions” (pp. 70: 101) is a military absurdity and unsupported by anything except 
Badoglio’s wishful thinking. It is quite untrue that the Allies ever stipulated Sep- 
tember 12 as the effective date of the armistice. Marshal Badoglio’s emissary, Gen- 
eral Giuseppe Castellano, has admitted that the date September 12 was his own 
conjecture. (Come firmai larmistizio di Cassibile [Milan, 1945], pp. 171-73.) It 
was Badoglio who refused the projected air-borne operation near Rome, and not 
Allied Force Headquarters which reneged on a promise (pp. 86: 120). 

Despite the errors of translation and of original statement, Badoglio’s book 
gives a self-portrait. It is of a man without conviction. He disapproved Mussolini’s 
war policy but acted as chief of staff until he was forced out. He believed that Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III should abdicate soon after the removal of Mussolini: he made 
himself the chief defender of the king’s retention of power. He considered his gov- 
ernment a bulwark against communism: he brought Palmiro Togliatti into his 
cabinet.’ As Mussolini’s successor Badoglio seems to have considered his main task 
to be to make contact with the Allies and save the House of Savoy and the Royal 
Italian Army. It is difficult to imagine a course of action more suited than that 
pursued by Marshal Badoglio to achieve the overthrow of both. 


Washington, D. C. Howarp McGaw SMYTH 


American History 


LIFE AND VOYAGES OF LOUIS JOLLIET (1645-1700). By Jean Delanglez, 
SJ., Professor of History, Loyola University, Chicago. [Institute of Jesuit His- 
tory Publications, Volume VI.] (Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History. 1948. 
Pp. xi, 289. $5.00.) 


Aumosr exactly the first half of this book discusses the Mississippi journey of 
Louis Jolliet and its antecedents, with a chapter on the little known about the ex- 
plorer’s early life serving as an introduction. The second half of the volume is 
taken up with the events of Jolliet’s life after 1674, including his journey to Hud- 
son Bay in 1679, his first Labrador voyage of unknown date, his second Labrador 
trip of 1694, his last years, and his death in 1700. Most of it is a condensation of 
ten articles written by the same author, nine of which appeared in Mid-America 
and the tenth in the report of the archivist of the province of Quebec for 1943-44. 

The author, a thorough student of the exploration period in the history of 
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New France, has improved his articles by giving in this volume only his conclu- 
sions supported by the most pertinent segments of his close reasoning. Even so, 
this biography of Jolliet is a work for the specialist and not the general reader, and 
necessarily so. For the historian must turn detective when studying the explorers 
of New France, and then report to his readers the clues he has followed, the docu- 
ments he believes of value, his reasons for accepting some evidence and rejecting 
other, his conjectures, and his circumstantial evidence. 

A number of errors of earlier biographers of Jolliet have been exposed by the 
author; the identity of one or other of the three explorer—fur trader brothers, Louis, 
Adrien, and Zacharie Jolliet, in certain places and at certain periods, has been 
clarified; the earliest knowledge of the upper Mississippi River and claims regard- 
ing its discovery and navigation prior to Jolliet's trip with Father Marquette are 
discussed and evaluated; Claude Bernou’s part in supplying documentary data on 
the exploration and knowledge of the river is taken up in some detail; a similar 
appraisal of Father Claude Dablon’s services to explorers and geographers is of- 
fered; and textual criticism of several important maps and documents is included. 
Pages 210-35 constitute a translation of Jolliet’s diary during his exploration of 
Labrador in 1694, slightly abridged from the French original as published by the 
author in the report of the archivist of the province of Quebec, 1943-44. Appendix 
A is a modern French document by Jacques Rousseau discussing the possible routes 
used by Jolliet on his trip to Hudson Bay, with a judgment as to the probable one 
that was followed. i 

One error should be pointed out. Médard Chouart is referred to, both in the 
text and in the index, as “dit des Groseilliers,” which is equivalent to saying that 
he was not entitled before the law to be called Des Groseilliers. Actually he was 
the Sieur des Groseilliers and fully entitled to the name by which he is generally 
known. 

Reading this book leaves one with the desire to know much more about sev- 
eral men: Adrien and Zacharie Jolliet and their explorations and fur-trading ven- 
tures about Lake Superior and in the area between the St. Lawrence River and 
James Bay; Claude Bernou and his relations with many of the explorers of North 
America, from whom he pilfered geographical data in the process of patronizing 
their adventures; Hugues Randin, the engineer explorer and map maker; and 
Jean Baptiste Franquelin, the great cartographer, who planned such extensive 
explorations in the West. Surely a thorough search in available archives and de- 
positories will sometime reveal much more about these key men than is now 
known concerning their explorations or geographical knowledge. The plain fact of 
the matter is that no great amount of searching has been done. This fact was im- 
pressed upon me as I went through manuscript collections in Canada, England, 
and France in search of data on a specific subject, but noting, as one could not 
fail to do, all the statements and hints regarding the explorers of New France. The 
field of French exploration has only been scratched. Even La Salle deserves a 
completely revised biographical study based on all the data that are at hand and 
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not yet utilized adequately. Father Delanglez has filled in many of the missing or 
little known parts of Louis Jolliet’s career, Let us have similar biographies for 
many other French explorers. 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lez Nure 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN RUSH: HIS “TRAVELS 
THROUGH LIFE” TOGETHER WITH HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK 
FOR 1789-1813. Edited with Introduction and Notes by George W. Corner. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press for American Philosophical Society. 
1948. Pp. 399. $6.00.) 


Tue longest, and in many ways the best, review of the extremely valuable 
new edition of the autobiography of Benjamin Rush is to be found in the intro- 
duction to the book itself. The editor, George W. Corner, has provided a full ac- 
count of the history and character of the manuscripts used and of his problems in 
arrangement and editing. Those interested in the period and field into which the 
work fits will always be grateful that the task was entrusted by the American 
Philosophical Society, which now possesses most of the manuscripts involved, to 
such thoroughly competent hands. With the earlier excellent biography by Nathan 
Goodman (Philadelphia, 1934) and the letters soon to be published by Mr. L. H. 
Butterfield, the social historian will at last have adequate coverage of the career of 
one of the great figures of the early history of the nation. 

The autobiography was first printed in a very limited edition in 1905 from 
a “fair copy” made in 1814, a year after Rush’s death, of the manuscript note- 
books in which he had, about 1800, written an account of his life to that date. 
This 1905 edition, authorized by Alexander Biddle, a great grandson in whose 
possession the Rush manuscripts then were, also contained excerpts from the 
commonplace book kept by Rush from 1792 to the year of his death, 1813. 
After Biddle's death the American Philosophical Society acquired eight of the 
ten notebooks and most of the commonplace books which now appear in this 
first complete and carefully edited edition. 'This volume contains also the ninth 
notebook, which had become separated from the others and is now in the large 
Rush collection in the possession of the Library Company of Philadelphia. The 
tenth notebook, in which Rush had provided an account of his own medical 
history, seems to have been lost or destroyed at some time after his death. There 
is included, also, an earlier commonplace book for 1789-1792, the manuscript 
_ of which belongs to the Library Company, and four valuable appendixes, the 
chief of which is a summary of Rush’s medical theories, which were a matter of 
great controversy in his lifetime. 

This collection of manuscripts not only reveals the personality and character 
of Rush but are invaluable in their account of medical education in the eighteenth 
century, of the theories of disease in that period, and of a devoted physician’s 
efforts to improve medical care and hospital management, especially in the period 
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of the Revolution and in the yellow fever epidemics of the 1790's. Rivalries in 
the medical profession, the attacks upon Rush by William Cobbett, local and 
national politics, and the conflict between England and the colonies are all so 
frankly discussed that the sons of Benjamin Rush, after long consideration, 
decided against publication of the autobiography—even after preparing the “fair 
copy” of 1814 for the press, expurgated though it was. Rush’s account of his 
medical training in Scotland and of his travels in England add interest to the 
autobiography, and his daily comments on persons, events, and ideas make the 
commonplace books useful. 

The insatiable curiosity of the true scientist and the reflections of an eighteenth 
century philosopher are shown constantly in comments, questions, and com- 
parisons. For example, there is a series of questions addressed to an explorer of 
the American West on the personal and medical habits of the Indians. There 
is also a delightful comparison of the French character with that of the same 
aborigines. The Revolutionary period has a careful and objective analysis of the 
traits of character and background that caused men to be Tories and a fine pene- 
trating sketch of each of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. These 
are but a few of the interesting features of the book which, without a dull page, 
causes the generation of Benjamin Rush to live again. 


University of Minnesota Auice FELT TYLER 


GOLD IS THE CORNERSTONE. By John Walton Caughey. [Chronicles of 
California.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 321. 
$4.00.) 

LAND IN CALIFORNIA: THE STORY OF MISSION LANDS, RANCHOS, 
SQUATTERS, MINING CLAIMS, RAILROAD GRANTS, LAND SCRIP, 
HOMESTEADS. By W. W. Robinson. [Chronicles of California.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 291. $4.00.) 

CALIFORNIA PICTORIAL: A HISTORY IN CONTEMPORARY PIC- 
TURES, 1786 TO 1859, WITH DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON PICTURES 
AND ARTISTS. By Jeanne Van Nostrand and Edith M. Coulter. [Chronicles 
of California.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 161. 
$10.00.) 


Turse three volumes under the general editorship of Herbert E. Bolton and 
John W. Caughey have been issued in connection with California's centennial 
celebrations commemorating the discovery of gold and statehood. Sound in . 
scholarship, well written, and attractive in appearance, they are a worthy con- 

_tribution to that state’s picturesque history. 

In Gold is the Cornerstone Professor Caughey mines in ground that has been 
worked many times. He has come up with a good run of color in the form of a 
fresh treatment of the major phases of the gold era—the discovery, the spread of 
the news, the Gold Rush, and life in the diggings; particular attention has been 
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paid to economic, political, social, and cultural results. The book is characterized 
by an excellent style, factual accuracy, and thoughtful generalizations. There are 
no specific footnote references, but the critical bibliography lists the best of the 
many original sources and secondary accounts. There are no maps, although one 
showing the various mining camps would have been helpful to those of us who 
are not familiar with the details of local geography. The book ends appropriately 
with a discussion of cultural by-products and an “assay.” It is pointed out that, 
thanks to gold, California was spared some of the cultural poverty that normally 
characterizes frontier communities. There, the golden alchemy produced almost 
over night “banks and business houses, farms and factories, courts and legislatures,” 
and also performed “like miracles in the realm of things cultural.” It is suggested 
that to this auriferous origin may also be traced the self-confidence of today’s Cali- 
fornians, a people “who are in the habit of having great expectations . . . and see- 
ing them come true.” Then follows the comment that “California appears to be 
the only place where a rush for gold was made to serve as the base for an ever- 
widening superstructure of attainment.” May a Coloradan, mindful of an ap- 
proaching centennial in honor of the Fifty-niners who scrawled “Pikes Peak or 
Bust” on their wagons, be permitted to raise a questioning eyebrow at this state- 
ment? — 

W. W. Robinson’s Land in California traces land ownership and occupancy 
through the successive stages of Indian possession, Spanish-Mexican missions, 
pueblos, and ranchos, and Anglo-American squatters, mining claims, railroad 
grants, homesteads, land scrip, town sites, and title insurance. Obviously in a book 
of this size a subject so vast has not been exhausted. But it has been competently 
surveyed. Generalizations and trends have been illustrated by specific cases taken 
mainly from the bay area and the Los Angeles dominion. To those familiar with 
these regions the details will be fascinating; others will readily appreciate their 
importance. The social significance of land tenure is so apparent that it could 
hardly be ignored in any book on that general subject. Of course it appears in this 
one, but it is not stressed. One might wish that more attention had been given to 
speculative holdings—the situation, for example, which suggested to Henry 
George about 1869 his solution for the paradox of progress and poverty; nor is 
there much about water in relation to the use and value of the land. The map 
(p. 68) showing private land claims as of 1846 is useful in giving a general im- 
pression as to the location and extent of the Spanish and Mexican grants. Among 
the illustrations are reproductions of diseños or rough contemporary maps of cer- 
tain of the early grants, and facsimiles of pertinent documents. The bibliography 
calls attention to the richness of the available source material on this important 
phase of the development of California and suggests the possibility of similar 
studies for other states. 

California Pictorial by Jeanne Van Nostrand and Edith M. Coulter contains 
reproductions of sixty-nine paintings, engravings, lithographs, and drawings of 
scenes in or en route to the land of romance and gold between 1786 and 1859. 
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Ten are in full color. Many of the originals are rare and some, especially those 
from private collections, have been here reproduced for the first time. Several of 
the pictures or sketches were made by artists or naturalists who accompanied such 
official expeditions as those of La Pérouse (1786), Malaspina (1791), Vancouver 
(1791-94), Krusenstern (1806), Beechey (1826-27), and Emory (1846). For each 
of the plates there is a brief note describing the picture and the artist. The re- 
productions are excellent, although a few of the pictures seem drab and dull; 
some of the originals were, as the compilers point out, “blackened and discolored 
with age.” As historical records these contemporary pictures and sketches are of 
great value; but one wonders now and then to what extent the artist idealized 
the scene or left out what did not interest him or added some detail for artistic 
effect. A case in point appears in two lithographs of Monterey (plates 18, 19) 
made, we are told “by the same artist and on the same occasion.” Even after 
allowance has been made for the change in the position of the unknown artist, 
the details seem not to be identical. But the pictures give a good impression of 
the time and place. Heavy paper, large pages, wide margins, attractive typography, 
and skillful reproductions of the originals, all combine to make this a charming 
memento of Old California. 


University of Colorado Coin B. GoopyKoonTz 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATION WITH THE PACIFIC COAST 
AS AN ISSUE IN AMERICAN POLITICS, 1783-1864. By Robert R. Rus- 
sel, Professor of History, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 332. $3.75.) 


ANYONÉ whose research has led him into government documents and the 
Congressional Globe will have due appreciation for the vast amount of time and 
effort that has gone into this book. Tracing a few bills through the devious paths 
of congressional legislation is a task; Professor Russel has traced scores of them, 
on many subjects, and has summarized the arguments, the motives, and the re- 
sults. Measures concerning isthmian transits by road, railroad, and canal, and 
problems regarding mail service, wagon roads, and railroads in the American 
West are the principal problems discussed. 

The work is well done. On the first page there is Captain “Thomas” Cook in- 
stead of “James,” but such slips are rare. The presentation is objective, conclu- 
sions are well considered, and the facts fully documented. 

The proposed Nicaraguan canal and the Tehuantepec railroad project are 
‘given enlightened treatments, with new information presented. The good brief 
discussion of the Gadsden Purchase explains the circumstances and factors that 
affected the negotiations and the ratification of the treaty. In the chapter on “First 
Links,” Professor Russél describes the railroads which various states projected 
and built with the object of influencing the route of the transcontinental railroad 
to the Pacific. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill discussion follows in general the Hodder 
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and Malin thesis, and gives the various steps toward organization of Nebraska that 
were taken before the question became involved in the slavery issue. 

The chapter “The Pacific Railway Surveys” contains an excellent summary 
of the routes and the surveying, the personal and sectional biases involved, and 
an analysis of the reports. The author makes the interesting comment that “the 
publication of the reports cost twice as much as the actual surveying” (p. 186). 
The estimated mileages of the surveys show some rather strange comparisons with 
the mileages of the actual railroads when subsequently built (p. 180). 

A general picture of shifting railroad objectives is thus summarized: 


Trade with Asia was the principal talking point of Asa Whitney and other 
early Pacific railroad enthusiasts. After 1849 the emphasis was upon the California 
trade and a potential trade with Oregon . . . Before the Civil War ended it was 
apparent . . . that the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain region were going 
to be settled at break-neck speed . . . The emphasis of the projectors of trans- 
continental railways shifted accordingly from most suitable termini and “short- 
est and most practicable” routes to the “inland empires” their roads would pre- 
empt and develop. 

After the early completion of a transcontinental railway on American soil was 
assured, the American people lost interest in isthmian projects. That interest re- 
vived only when, in a different mood, shippers came to seek water competition to 
bring down the freight rates on Pacific railways . . . [p. 324]. 


Four helpful maps and an index are provided. 


Denver, Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 


LINCOLN AND THE WAR GOVERNORS. By William B. Hesseltine. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. x, 405, xxii. $4.50.) 


In this volume Professor Hesseltine, one of our leading authorities on the 
Civil War, has treated a significant, hitherto neglected aspect of that grim Ameri- 
can tragedy—the contest between national centralization and states’ rights. More 
particularly, his book concerns the absorbing subject of the personal and political 
relations between President Lincoln and the various governors of the Northern 
and loyal border states. 

The governors with whom Lincoln was forced to deal were jealous guardians 
of the prerogatives of their states, were instilled with an egotistical sense of their 
own importance, and possessed of vast power as commanders-in-chief of their 
state militias. Some exerted wide influence by virtue of their positions in the 
political parties of their respective bailiwicks. Congress enhanced the power of 
the governors when it entrusted them with the task of recruiting volunteers. It 
required all the President’s well-known tact and patience to cajole or conciliate 
them. 

From an impressive number of books, articles, newspapers, and manuscripts 
Professor Hesseltine has fashioned a volume which will claim a permanent place 
on the shelf of discriminating Lincoln works. Conspicuously absent from the 
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sources consulted, however, are the papers of two of New York’s three “War 
Governors,” Edwin D. Morgan and Horatio Seymour. The Morgan manuscripts 
are deposited in the New York State Library at Albany and the Seymour letters 
are in the New-York Historical Society. 

With some of Professor Hesseltine’s major interpretations the reviewer is un- 
able to agree, 

“In the end,” the author writes in his preface, “Abraham Lincoln had con- 
trol of the Republican Party . . .” Considering the trouble which dissident lead- 
ers like Henry Winter Davis and Ben Wade were giving the President when 
Booth’s bullet struck him down, this conclusion might well be questioned. 

In chapter v, “The Governors Elect Lincoln,” the author declares: “In the end 
the governors won their state campaigns [in 1860], and their combined successes 
put Abraham Lincoln in the White House” (p. 74). Although the national Re- 
publican party of 1860 was, indeed, “‘a coalition of state parties” (p. 74), it would 
seem an oversimplification to ascribe his election only to “the governors.” None 
of the governors or governors-to-be held undisputed sway in their states; each 
controlled only one faction of his party. In New York, with the largest electoral 
vote, the anti-Morgan wing of the Republican party, led by Horace Greeley and 
William Cullen Bryant, supported Lincoln following his nomination as standard- 
bearer quite as ardently as the Seward-Weed group, with whom Governor Mor- 
gan was affiliated. In Pennsylvania, which cast the second largest electoral vote, 
the opposition to Governor-to-be Andrew G. Curtin, headed by Curtin’s arch foe 
Senator Simon Cameron, aided Lincoln as vigorously as did the Curtinites. In 
Ohio, third state in the number of electoral votes, the Republicans were split three 
ways among the adherents of Governor Salmon P. Chase, Senator Ben Wade, 
and Supreme Court Justice John McLean—and all of those strange bedfellows 
fell into line for Lincoln. In Indiana, an almost indispensable “doubtful” state 
which the Democrats had carried in 1856, Lincoln received help not only from 
Governor-to-be Oliver P. Morton, but also from Caleb B. Smith and Congress- 
man Schuyler Colfax. In Illinois, another of the “doubtfuls,” Governor Richard 
Yates’s disciples were not alone in rolling up ballots for Old Abe, its favorite son; 
for Republican State Chairman Norman B. Judd and Judge David Davis (fierce 
rivals for party leadership) were together with Yates in backing Lincoln. In a 
word, Lincoln was able to win a majority in the electoral college through the 
support of all factions of the loosely organized Republican party, whether or not 
` the factions were affiliated with the followings of “the governors,” 

Another point on which the reviewer differs with Professor Hesseltine ap- 
pears in chapter xvi, “The Death of States’ Rights.” The author concludes: “But 
states’ rights were dead. Their death was clear in January, 1865, as the legisla- 
tures met and the governors, old and new, spoke again ...” (p. 386). Since 
states’ rights continued as a persistent force in the decades following the Civil War 
—in fact, northern Republicans as well as southern Democrats preach the doc- 
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trine to this day—such a conclusion is hardly tenable. In 1949 the idea is at least 
a very live ghost. 

Throughout Professor Hesseltine’s volume appear marks of hasty proofreading 
and faulty checking of notes. There is an unwarrantably large number of inaccu- 
rate citations of names and titles. “William M.” Dayton (p. 57) should read “Wil- 
liam L.” “Henry J.” Carman (p. 397) ought to be “Harry J.” Arthur C. Cole’s 
well-known article, “Lincoln's Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the 
States?” American Historical Review, XXXVI, 740-67, is given as “Was Lin- 
coln’s Education a Threat to the South?” (p. 99 n.). Thomas M. Pitkin’s doctoral 
dissertation at Western Reserve University, “The Tariff and the Early Republican 
Party,” is cited as “Pennsylvania and the Tariff.” (p. 107 n.). Kenneth M. Stampp’s 
dissertation, prepared at the University of Wisconsin, appears as “Indiana Poli- 
tics during the Civil War” on page 87, note; whereas it is printed as “Indiana in 
the Civil War” on page 404. 

Students of Lincoln and the Civil War may question some of Professor Hes- 
seltine’s conclusions. But they are indebted to him for an arresting interpretation 
of a basic issue in American history. 


Columbia University Remsarp H. Luruin 


UNCOLLECTED WORKS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN: HIS LETTERS, 
ADDRESSES, AND OTHER PAPERS. Assembled and Annotated by Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson. Assisted by other Lincoln scholars. With Introduction by 

.George Fort Milton. Volume IJ, 1841-1845. (Elmira: Primavera Press. 1948. 


Pp. 693. $6.00.) 


THERE is at present no satisfactorily complete edition of Lincoln’s writings. 
The basic compilation is still the twelve-volume Nicolay and Hay set (1905), mis- 
leadingly titled Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, but it must be supple- 
mented by later, partial collections, edited by Gilbert A. Tracy, Paul M. Angle, and 
others, and by unpublished Lincoln materials. Projected in five volumes, of which 
the first two have been published, Dr. Rufus Rockwell Wilson’s Uncollected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln is an effort “to assemble and annotate such letters, 
speeches and other papers . . . as have come to light since 1905.” 

The present volume, covering the years 1841-1845, contains some three hun- 
dred Lincoln items of varying authenticity and importance. Dr. Wilson, who was 
assisted by the late John Henry Cramer, has uncovered surprisingly little personal 
correspondence of Lincoln, and the few such letters included here have for the 
most part been previously published. This fact, however, is not always acknowl- 
edged in the present work. 

A good number of items included might more properly be considered notes for 
a Lincoln biography than writings of Lincoln. Dr. Wilson quotes the Sangamo 
Journal's account of a legislative debate concerning the Peoria ferry; Lincoln is 
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mentioned but once (p. 39: “. . . Lincoln . . . opposed the reference.”). It is 
difficult to ascertain why such quotations are considered to belong among Lin- 
coln’s works. f 

This volume is largely composed of legal documents (mostly drawn from the 
Herndon-Weik Collection) pertaining to cases in which Lincoln had some in- 
terest. Apparently the effort has been made to include every scrap in Lincoln’s 
handwriting, regardless of its significance, and Dr. Wilson’s compilation is cer- 
tainly the most complete of its kind. The great majority of the documents in- 
cluded, however, are the purely formal pleadings, replications, demurrers, prae- 
cipes, etc, which reveal next to nothing about Lincoln except that he occasionally 
misspelled such words as “description.” 7 

Many of these legal documents are with questionable propriety included among 
Lincoln’s writings. Dr. Wilson prints a court decree to which Lincoln’s contribu- 
tion was the insertion of one letter, “A” (p. 98). The twelve-page grocery ac- 
count of one B. C. Johnson contains no word written by Lincoln, but its impor- 
tance under any circumstances would be questionable (pp. 322-33). To eighteen 
pages of depositions (pp. 503 ff.) Lincoln’s sole contribution was eight words of 
correction, One could prolong such a list almost indefinitely. 

The general editorial introductions are somewhat mawkish, and the prelimi- 
nary chronology inaccurate. (There are at least eight mistaken or dubious state- 
ments in the chronology for 1841 and 1842 alone.) Dr. Wilson’s comments on the 
individual legal cases are more helpful, though one presumes that a Lincoln 
specialist would already know the information here presented and one doubts. 
whether the amateur will read this volume anyway. In what seems to this re- 
viewer a mistaken attempt to lend historical significance to rather unimportant 
materials, the editor has presented “at each point of time of a local suit or other 
unexciting occurrence, the contemporaneous developments that day, week or 
month elsewhere in Illinois, the United States or the world” (p. 10). One learns, 
for instance (p. 346), that on the day Lincoln signed an unimportant formal 
affidavit of a routine nature Longfellow was writing his Poems of Slavery and 
Charles Darwin had “settled in the secluded village of Down.” 

In short, Dr. Wilson’s Uncollected Works of Abraham Lincoln is a vast and 
indigestible jumble, which George Fort Milton correctly describes as composed 
of “full, partial and sometimes ‘iffy’ Lincolniana.” For a definitive compilation 
of Lincoln’s writings, one must wait for the scholarly edition now being com- 
pleted by the Abraham Lincoln Association. - 


Columbia University Dav Donato 
LINCOLN’S SECRETARY: A BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN G. NICOLAY. By 


Helen Nicolay. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1949. Pp. 363. 
$5.00.) 


Happizy preserved on a folded sheet of blue-lined paper is a document which 


+ 
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reads: “Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the second Section of the Act 
of Congress of the third of March 1857, I hereby appoint John G. Nicolay, of 
Illinois, Private Secretary to the President of the United States”; it is signed 
“Abraham Lincoln” and is dated at “Washington 4th March 1861.” It is believed 
to record the first official act of the administration of an obscure man from the 
Middle West. For Mr. Nicolay it implied a change in other relationships but no 
change in his confidential and intimate relationship with his chief. He had been, 
since the previous summer, private secretary first to a candidate, thereafter to the 
President-elect; he would continue to perform a not dissimilar function the rest 
of his own life, uninterrupted by the death of Mr. Lincoln. It was for him sub- 
stantially a permanent assignment. 

Obviously, then, it is high time that so remarkable a career should be the sub- 
ject of a book, and it is especially fortunate that Helen Nicolay should herself 
present it. For Lincoln’s Secretary is essentially a presentation. Most of the words 
are the words of John George Nicolay himself, in memorandums carefully writ- 
ten in the White House, where he was, throughout the war, a resident, and in 
the charming, fresh, and intimate letters which he sent, with a regularity which 
was evidence, perhaps, of ardor to his betrothed Therena Bates, who waited for 
him and for them back in Pike County’s Pittsfield. These products of a long en- 
gagement endow the text with the strength of contemporaneity and liveliness, and 
change what might otherwise have been appreciation, merely, into a new source 
and a new requirement. 

As the title suggests, the greater part of the book is concentrated on the Lin- 
coln experience, and, as might be presumed, the secretary is sometimes lost in the 
overwhelming personality of the President. If, for this reason, the student of his- 

toriography should be disposed to lament the relatively little space devoted to Mr. 

Nicolay’s part in the preparation of Abraham Lincoln: A History, he may com- 
fort himself with the knowledge that the Nicolay Papers are now in the Library 
of Congress and that the correspondence which that monumental undertaking 
involved is not only rich and full but already available to him and to his col- 
leagues. For this also, the public permanently is indebted to Miss Nicolay’s gen- 
erosity. , 

Her father’s story is told with remarkable objectivity. Naturally the portrait 
which emerges from these pages is altogether admirable and appealing, but there 
is no impression that authenticity has been impaired for sentiment’s sake. John 
George Nicolay was fiercely a partisan but this characteristic increased rather 
than diminished his competence for his post, and he was scrupulously honest with 
everyone, including his occasionally introspective self. If there are lapses of strict- 
est accuracy in this account, they are few and inconspicuous and unimportant. 
The captious might complain because Miss Nicolay has repeated a common error 
in declaring that Mary Lincoln was in the party of the President-elect which de- 
parted from Springfield on the morning of February 11, 1861, whereas in fact 
that temperamental lady refused for a time to budge and did not catch up with 
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what was popularly called “the cortege” until the following day, when it had 
reached Indianapolis. A more serious criticism can be leveled at the index, which 
is skimpy, uninformative, and apparently the work of a publishers’ hack, who 
has, for example, omitted a reference to Lord Lyons (p. 117), bestowed on Chief 
Justice Taney (p. 362) a middle initial once removed from the one he actually 
bore, and indolently been contented with making numerous incomplete and in- 
adequate entries. But these shortcomings are, in terms of the achievement, of 
minor consequence. The book itself deserves to be accepted as an animate con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a stirring period. 


Washington, D. C. Davin C. MEARNS 


ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA: THE LIFE OF GENERAL GEORGE H. 
THOMAS. By Freeman Cleaves. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 


1948. Pp. xi, 328. $3.75.) i 


Freeman Cleaves seems to be attracted by the less exciting figures of Ameri- 
can military history. For, after producing a book on William Henry Harrison, he 
has now turned out a biography of the competent but austere Civil War com- 
mander, George H. Thomas. 

Though not a campus historian (he is an editor of the Financial World), 
Mr. Cleaves knows his historical method. He has used a variety of printed sources 
—the Official Records, of course, the previous Thomas biographies, regimental 
histories and books of reminiscence, and some contemporary newspapers. He has 
also dipped into manuscript collections, including those in the National Archives, 
a research center still too frequently ignored by historians. The result is a com- 
petent, well-documented volume. Cleaves writes well; and if his narrative some- 
times lacks color, so did General Thomas. 

As one would expect, the book deals largely with military operations in the 
Civil War. Thomas’ Virginia background, his West Point days, his early Army 
service in Florida, Mexico, and the West, and his record during Reconstruction 
are assigned about a quarter of the space. The rest goes to the Civil War cam- 
paigns. In this division, Reconstruction suffers most; and the Reconstruction 
chapter is by all odds the weakest in the book. This is a pity, for here the author 
had a chance to make a substantial addition to historical knowledge. 

On the whole, the Civil War chapters are adequate, and the author’s judg- 
ments sound. The volume would have been more valuable had there been more 
analysis. But, as Civil War biographies go, this is a good one. It does not change 4 

-our view of Thomas very much; but it does add new material to the old and 
gives present-day readers an opportunity to become acquainted with one of the 
ablest Union generals. 

There has been no biography of Thomas for a half century. Now we have two 
at once: Cleaves’s book, and one by Richard O’Connor, published by Prentice- 
Hall. It is too bad that this should be so, for O’Connor and Cleaves differ little 
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in approach, treatment, and conclusions. This duplication of effort is all too com- 
mon in historical work, and the profession should try to eliminate some of it by 
devising an improved system of listing works in progress by historians in and out 
of academic posts. 

Of the two Thomas biographies, O’Connor’s makes slightly better reading, 
but Cleaves’s is on the whole the better from the historian’s point of view. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has done a splendid job of bookmaking 
with the Cleaves volume. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 


JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER: AN UNCOMPROMISING REPUBLICAN. 
By Everett Walters, Department of History, Ohio State University. [Ohio 
Governors Series, Volume I.] (Columbus: Ohio History Press for Ohio State 
Archaeological and History Society. 1948. Pp. xiii, 315. $3.50.) 


A siocrapuy of Senator Joseph B., Foraker of Ohio is perhaps justified to il- 
lustrate the political futility and corrupt statesmanship that characterized so much 
of the Gilded Age. So devoid was Ohio politics of a larger issue that as late as 
1887 Foraker could win “soaring popularity” despite a mediocre record as gov- 
ernor by his “bloody shirt” oratory and his defiance of President Cleveland's 
conciliatory order to restore the captured Confederate flags. “No rebel flags will 
be surrendered while I am governor,” was the phrase that delighted his numerous 
followers. Ignoring the basic unrest of his day which distressed the farmer and 
laborer, Foraker built himself a safe ladder to success by interminable political 
deals, outsmarting the Sherman faction in state politics, and finally (after a 
struggle) allying himself with Mark Hanna, whose interest in urban utility cor- 
porations drew both together. A highly paid counsel for Standard Oil and numer- 
ous other such employments (which he thought were not irreconcilable with his 
offices as governor and United States senator), he fought the progressive measures 
of Theodore Roosevelt, rallying the Old Guard against the attempts of govern- 
ment to regulate the railroads and protect the consumer from food adulteration. 
In Ohio, he denounced the Democrats as communists for aiding labor and resisted 
the reform influences of Tom Johnson of Cleveland and Golden Rule Jones of 
Toledo, An imperialist, though not as extreme as certain of his colleagues in the 
Senate, he was among the first to demand war upon Spain and his draft of an or- 
ganic law for Puerto Rico reflected the current dream of an American empire. 

Foraker was not without his virtues—charitable in extending emergency aid 
when needed, sympathetic to the plight of the Negro, and generous with his gift 
of oratory. The Hearst disclosures regarding his tie with Standard Oil while a 
senator, so destructive of his remaining reputation, may perhaps be explained 
away by the fact that so many of his colleagues were in the same respectable busi- 
ness of serving two masters. His amazing defense of the colored troops at Browns- 
ville, “the American Dreyfus case,” against the inconclusive charges of murder 
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might easily restore his reputation to posterity were the facts of his life such as to 
suggest honest motives—though they may have been so in this instance. 

Professor Everett Walters has maintained an unusual degree of objectivity in 
dealing with his unpromising hero, which may tantalize the reader who expects a 
few moral judgments and a fuller evaluation of the man and his times. The story 
of the political feuds of Ohio, the bitter regional factions, the local kingmakers, 
and the subtle maneuvers of the political professionals is told well and with the 
most meticulous detail. As far as the salient facts of Foraker’s career are con- 
cerned, the only aspect missing is a fresh, detailed account of the Brownsville 
riot, evaluating the tremendous official materials available, and perhaps the Stan- 
dard Oil incident, to which little has been added. The value of this otherwise 
scholarly account would have been enhanced by a more analytical approach and 
a broader national canvas integrating Foraker’s career with the post-Civil War 
industrialism and the economic maladjustments of that age. There is some profit 
in exploring the futile world of Joseph G. Foraker which gave birth to the “Ohio 
Gang.” 


Western Reserve University Harvey Wisa 


THE YOUNG HENRY ADAMS. By Ernest Samuels. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 378. $4.50.) 


Many a prominent man prevented, or certainly discouraged, a biography by 
writing an autobiography. When the autobiography is one of the most notable 
autobiographies in the English language, as The Education of Henry Adams 
surely is, the difficulties of a biographer are multiplied many times, This fact may 
help to explain why none of the full-length biographies rumored during the past 
generation has been carried to completion. The single published biography by 
James Truslow Adams only purports to be a sketch and does not furnish what 
is needed. More valuable is the biographical introduction in Harold Dean Cater’s 
Henry Adams and His Friends, which presented for the first time much informa- 
tion, especially about the relations of Adams and his most intimate friends in the 
latter portion of his life. The most valuable and penetrating analysis of Henry 
Adams is the brief essay of Carl Becker, “Henry Adams Once More.” That an in- 
tensive and complete biography will be written, that studies of him will appear 
for generations to come, appears to be certain. Sensitive, thwarted, egotistical, 
snobbish, prejudiced, and lacking in certain types of strength, he is nonetheless a 
key figure in the history of American culture. With a complex intellectual power 
unsurpassed by any yet produced in America, and possessing rare literary artistry, 
he participated in, and contributed to, the movements of thought which dominated 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth. Pro- 
fessor Commager’s statement that Henry Adams standing at the grave in Monti- 
cello is the most pregnant problem in American history, might well be modified 
to Henry Adams writing the history of the American mind. 
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Mr. Ernest Samuels modestly states in his preface that he has “not aimed at a 
definite or complete biography of the earlier Henry Adams but [has] desired 
rather to provide a coherent body of fact with a modicum of interpretation which 
may be useful to the critical reader of Adams’ major writings.” He also announces 
his intention of reconstructing the story of the young Henry Adams from con- 
temporary materials and without the discoloration of the ironic hindsights of 
The Education. It should be said at once that Mr. Samuels has succeeded in what 
he set out to do. Resolutely turning his back on the brilliant autobiography he 
has clearly and ably traced the experiences of Henry Adams down to 1877, when 
Adams left Harvard and the academic world. To do this he has used the large 
number of letters from and to Adams published in half a dozen volumes and in 
many widely scattered articles, letters of contemporaries appearing in biographies, 
newspapers, magazines, the printed records of Harvard University, and in a very 
few cases manuscript sources. Deliberately, certain parts of Adams’ life are not 
included. There is, for instance, only an exceedingly brief reference to Adams’ 
married life. When a complete biography is written that problem will have to be 
confronted and considered at some length. 

The young man emerging from this account differs significantly from the 
young hero who occupies about the same number of pages in The Education. 
He is, following the interpretation of Becker, avid for political power yet ignorant 
of how to attain it, and not temperamentally able to grasp it. There is a detailed 
account of his unsuccessful career as a secret newspaper correspondent in Eng- 
land during the Civil War, an episode dismissed in a single paragraph in The 
Education. There are precise details of his attempts at political maneuvering in 
the depressing postwar period. There are also clearly assembled many facts illus- 
trating his activities as editor of the North American Review. Professional his- 
torians will be grateful for the space given to the manner in which Adams pre- 
pared for his work as teacher and writer of history. 

Although the partial biography of Mr. Samuels is accurate and detailed where 
the autobiography is distorted and incomplete, The Education must still be used 
but for the right purpose. If its account of the young Adams is historically un- 
trustworthy, it offers rich material for the study of the mind of the mature 
Adams. Readers will also resort to it for the sheer joy of its literary art. It is no 
disparagement of the straightforward and competent writing of Mr. Samuels to 
say that the biography does not approach the literary art of the autobiography. 


University of Washington W. Strutt Horr 
PILGRIMS IN A NEW LAND. By Lee M. Friedman. (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 1948. Pp. xii, 471. $4.00.) 


Mr. Friedman has brought together in this volume a number of essays and 
biographical sketches which describe the contributions of Jews to American his- 
tory, culture, economics, and other aspects of our national life. The biographical 
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sketches extend from that of Aaron Lopez, a prosperous merchant in colonial 
Rhode Island to Isaac Gilman, who, although an Orthodox Jew, built two Chris- 
tian churches, one for Protestants and another for Catholics, in the little Vermont 
town which bears his name. Surprisingly the author omits any account of the re- 
markable career of Judah Tuoro, first at Newport, Rhode Island, and later at New 
Orleans and does not refer in his bibliography to the life of Tuoro by Leon Huhner 
or to the several other writings of Huhner about the Jews in America. 

The author recounts a rather remarkable incident involving Aaron Lopez. 
In 1740 the British Parliament passed an act providing for the naturalization of 
foreigners residing in the British colonies. Lopez, who was born in Portugal, had 
settled in Newport in 1752 and soon became an outstanding merchant. In 1761 
he applied to the Superior Court at Newport to be naturalized under the Act of 
1740. Lopez’s petition was rejected by the court on the ground that it “was in- 
consistent with the first principles upon which the colony was founded.” Lopez 
then turned to Massachusetts where, after a brief residence of one month, he was 
granted naturalization. Shades of John Winthrop and Roger Williams! 

The author takes occasion to modify the romanticized story of Haym Salomon 
in relation to his activities in the financing of the American Revolution. Contrary 
to popular belief that Salomon advanced large sums to the government, the 
author holds to the view that Salomon’s activities were chiefly those of a broker to 
the office of finance in selling drafts for the account of the government and account- 
ing for the proceeds, : 

An interesting chapter describes the influence of the Jewish immigrant upon 
the American language. Beginning in the 1890's large numbers of Jews from 
Eastern and Central Europe crowded in the ghettos of cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board. They brought with them their spoken language, Yiddish, and in a short 
time expressions of Yiddish origin found their way into the American language. 
Such common slang expressions as “I’m telling you,” “It’s all right by me,” “O 
Yeah!” “I should worry,” “You're telling me,” “Was his face red,” and “It 
shouldn’t happen to a dog” are of Yiddish derivation. 

Better known are the author’s descriptions of the contributions of Jews to 
American economic life. Accounts are given of the Jews as commercial travelers, 
of their activities in the clothing and building industry, and of their leading part 
in the moving picture industry. 

Mr. Friedman’s style is in general attractive and frequently vivid and striking. 
The inclusion of historical introductions to some of the essays adds to the interest 
of the volume. 


City College of New York NeLson P. MEaD 
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THE MOVEMENT TO AMERICANIZE THE IMMIGRANT. By Edward 
George Hartmann. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 545.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 333. $4.00.) 


Epwarp George Hartmann’s discussion of the movement “to Americanize the 
immigrant” is a tolerant and even a patient review of the efforts made in the 
early part of the century to “accelerate” the assimilation of the vast new immigra- 
tion. 

The book consists of ten chapters, in the course of which are outlined, with 
notable accuracy, the “Americanization” programs of civic and social welfare or- 
ganizations, the activities of government agencies (chiefly state and community 
departments of education), the influence of the first European war upon the 
movement, and the postwar “Americanization” activities up to the year 1921, when 
the whole movement is conceded to have died, in part a natural death and in part 
a death hastened legislatively by restricting immigration. 

While Hartmann obviously sees all the deficiencies of a movement often domi- 
nated by the objective of protecting Americans from vast unassimilated groups, 
and often directed by well-meaning but limited social workers and minor govern- 
ment officials more experienced in case work than in envisaging a problem of tre- 
mendous national, and international, importance, he also understands that the 
problem was insoluble by any swift or wholesale method. He recognizes that at- 
tempts even to achieve the minimum objectives of teaching immigrants English 
and giving them an opportunity to prepare for the legal requirements of Ameri- 
can citizenship, were not to be despised. Knowledge of the English language and 
acquisition of American citizenship do not constitute assimilation, but assimila- 
tion is more difficult without them. 

Hartmann salutes as one of the better results of the “Americanization” move- 
ment the stimulation of governmental interest. But government followed; it did 
not lead. Government merely helped to deal by piecemeal methods with the tragic 
results of a complete lack of an initial governmental policy that would provide 
for the “Americanization” of the immigrants the government had admitted in 
huge numbers to fill the ranks of unskilled labor. What was needed, before the 
immigrants ever arrived to fill the ranks of workers in mines and subways was a 
precedent governmental policy to settle some of the immigrants on the land and 
to provide means by which immigrants in industrial communities could acquire 
what is proudly called “the American standard of living.” 

So long as there is governmental evasion of the problem and so long as some 

“parts of organized labor support restriction, on self-protective grounds, there can 
be no genuine Americanization policy, whether the numbers coming are small 
or great. A long range American policy must be based not only on our industrial 
needs but also upon this country’s traditional destiny of offering asylum to those 
that need it and assuring to all those that enter opportunity to realizé the free- 
doms that are supposed to be the right of all that dwell here. Read in the light of 
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this ideal, Hartmann’s volume shows how far short the actuality has been and 
remains. 


Westbrook, Connecticut ESTHER EVERETT LAPE 


LIBERTY AGAINST GOVERNMENT: THE RISE, FLOWERING, AND 
DECLINE OF A FAMOUS JURIDICAL CONCEPT, By Edward S. Cor- 
win. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 210. $3.00.) 


How quickly times change! For many years and until a decade or so ago the 
burning legal question for laymen was the validity of social welfare legislation as 
tested by constitutional restrictions, particularly by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, which forbade the states to take property 
without “due process of law.” Then the New Deal Supreme Court took over. Now 
that issue seems to belong to an ancient world. 

Professor Corwin has written an excellent, readable, and brief account of the 
judicial theory of a “higher law” by which judges avoided the enforcement 
of statutes which they found particularly offensive. The Roman and English 
courts and commentators had used such expressions as “common right and rea- 
son,” “law fundamental,” and “natural liberty,” but courts of our country had a 
handier weapon, the due process clauses of their respective constitutions. Tradi- 
tionally, due process had meant fair and proper judicial proceedings: parties, 
particularly defendants in public prosecutions, should have trial by jury, con- 
frontation and cross-examination of witnesses, and similar safeguards. In a num- 
ber of cases before the Civil War, the state courts, notably the Court of Appeals 


of New York in Wynehamer v. State, 13 N. Y. 378 (1856), extended the con- __ 


cept of due process to forbid legislation of which the substantive content was 


deemed confiscatory in character, irrespective of the propriety and fairness of the - 


judicial proceedings by which the statute was enforced. The Civil War, and its 
legal aftermath, the Fourteenth Amendment, launched the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon this same doctrine. 

The Supreme Court had long recognized the existence of the “police power,” 
that is, the authority of legislatures to correct social evils, to establish rates, and 
generally to enact measures for the protection and benefit of society despite the 
fact that freedom of contract was restricted or the value of property adversely 
affected. So the question was whether a statute was confiscatory or a legitimate 
exercise of the police power. Judges seemed extremely apt to decide this question 
according to their views of the merits of the statute. Being lawyers who had 
achieved eminence in a society of capitalism and “rugged individualism,” they 
were not so prone as social workers and legislators to see the need of such legis- 
lation, Many a reform measure was held unconstitutional. Professor Corwin, with 
great clarjty, traces the fate of the police power, not only case by case within the 
court but also with bar associations and commentators. 

Suddenly, in March, 1937, the court capitulated. Although Professor Corwin 
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does not say so, the surrender was brought about by President Roosevelt’s “pack- 
ing plan.” Originally the members of the court perhaps planned a strategic re- 
treat. But President Roosevelt was re-elected and the Old Deal court, elderly in 
1933, could not and did not last much beyond 1937. The new appointees were en- 
thusiastic believers in social welfare legislation. No longer were such statutes found 
to take property without due process of law. The issue was dead. 

Professor Corwin does not make entirely clear the role of the Fourteenth 
Amendment under the New Deal court. That court is fully as eager as its predeces- 
sors to enforce its social views by any reasonably tenable theory, and it, too, has 
found in the Fourteenth Amendment a useful tool. Recently the court has greatly 
developed the theory that the due process clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment restrict the states not only as to due process but in all the ways in which 
Congress is restricted by the “Bill of Rights,” the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution. On this theory the court has undertaken the regulation of local 
picketing, the activities of Jehovah’s Witnesses, “released time” in public schools, 
and the like. 

Professor Corwin has brilliantly illuminated one important phase of the subject 
of judicial review. He has not purported to do more, except perhaps in giving his 
book as its primary title the phrase “Liberty against Government.” There is a pos- 
sible danger that the reader may think that what Professor Corwin describes is 
the only problem. Other related problems deserve equally able scrutiny. One of 
these is the refusal of the court to permit more than a very narrow scope to judicial 
review of the findings and decisions of public officials, despite the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment which is applicable to the federal government. An- 
other problem is the readiness of the court to hold state legislation unconstitutional 
on the ground of conflict with the commerce clause, Certainly local self-govern- 
ment has been reduced and an extremely numerous and powerful central official- 
dom has come into being. Perhaps economic developments made this inevitable in 
any event. Undoubtedly the judges have been motivated by sincere devotion to 
their varying concepts of liberty. Whether the net result has been an effective con- 
tribution to liberty is a question that should receive profound study. 


New York City C. Dickerman WILLIAMS 


ALBUM OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by James Truslow Adams, et al., 
Volume IV, END OF AN ERA. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1948. 
Pp. xiii, 385. $7.50.) 


WrrH the publication of this handsome book the editors bring to an end not 
only an era but a provocative project as well. Their plan, as James Truslow 
Adams states in his foreword, is “to tell primarily by means of pictures the story 
of the United States from 1492 to 1917.” The present volume, the fourth and last 
in the series, begins with a picture of a Republican, between the shafts of a buggy, 
paying off an election bet to a supporter of Cleveland in 1892. It ends with several 
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photographs of the military actions that placed Cantigny and Belleau Wood in 
the national memory. 

It is the quarter of a century intervening between the events thus depicted that 
the editors set out to recapture with the aid of photographs. To achieve their 
purpose they have ransacked the files of galleries, museums, historical societies, 
foundations, libraries, and industrial enterprises. From their findings they have 
reproduced pictures of saloons, ocean liners, tall buildings, political rallies, auto- 
mobiles, Grand Rapids furniture, fire engines, balloons, and streetcars. The pro- 
fessions, jobs, and postures of our national life are here: mail carriers, bargemen, 
loafers, polo players, financiers, actresses, farmers, Gibson girls, labor organizers, 
and steel workers. The great catastrophes of God and man are furnished forth— 
the Galveston flood, the San Francisco earthquake, the Lusitania, and the World 
War. 

This inventory could be indefinitely continued, One is tempted to say the book 
contains pictures of everything. There are, in fact, at least three photographs of 
kitchen stoves. The arrangement of such a treasure trove of heterogeneous ma- 
terial is not easy, and the editors are to be complimented upon the success with 
which they have introduced a sense of order to their pages. Chapters—‘‘The Nine- 
ties Were Not So Gay,” “Old Ills and New Medicines,” “The Imperial Experi- 
ment,” “The Full Dinner Pail,’ etc.—divide the quarter century into two- or 
three-year periods. Within these divisions pictures are loosely grouped into ap- 
propriate categories of politics, agriculture, drama, fashions, sports, and the like. 
Brief texts accompanying each picture amplify the pictorial meaning and provide 
a running continuity. f 

This is a stimulating venture. The editors have exercised care, thought, and 
resourcefulness in developing their intentions. But the finished work falls short 
of the intent. For this, in part, the editors must assume responsibility. They have 
trusted too much in the pictures themselves. They have hoped, for instance, that 
by adroit juxtaposition of contrasting scenes suggestive historical points would be 
scored. Sometimes the contrast is not sharp enough. Two photographs of horses 
and buggies, one taken in Hempstead, New York, the other in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, do not really help much to establish the idea that the horse was the prin- 
cipal means of locomotion whether for business as in Hempstead or relaxation as 
in Richmond. Sometimes the contrast is too sharp. A Bessemer Converter bal- 
anced by a corral of wild ponies in North Carolina fail to relate to each other as 
part of the infinite variety of our economic life. The editors would have done bet- 
‘ter to set their pictures in a firmer, larger historical matrix, Especially in the areas . 
of political and economic life one feels the need for additional descriptive text. 

But the limitations of the work do not derive primarily from the defections 
of the editors. They have worked hard and earnestly, with only a few lapses into 
unhappy humor, in what must be accepted as a stubborn medium. Photographs, 
as a means of historical instruction, possess very real defects. They are, to begin 
with, too specific. An attempt to suggest the spread of street paving with a picture 
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of street paving in Two Harbors, Minnesota, fails. The attention is diverted from 
thoughts of general highway improvement; it is riveted on the bearded surveyors, 
the town loafers, and the false-fronted facade of Lee Kee’s Laundry in Two Har- 
bors, Minnesota. Again pictures may be too specific about the wrong things. The 
import of the panic of 1893 is not conveyed by a picture of the Duluth chamber of 
commerce meeting to discuss means of breaking the financial paralysis. The scene 
suggests only uncomfortable Victorian gentlemen sitting in straight chairs. They 
might be meeting anywhere to discuss anything. 

The unfortunate part about pictures as a means of communication is that they 

serve primarily to evoke previously acquired information from the observer. There 
is, for example, a picture of the old whaleback Christopher Columbus in this book. 
To anyone who watched this vessel on its appointed round between Chicago and 
Milwaukee a generation ago it recalls the gaiety and bright sunlight of midwest- 
ern afternoons long gone. To an observer less privileged, the picture simply presents 
an oddly designed excursion boat. 
* The implications of pictures, to sum up, must already exist in the memory of 
the audience. That is perhaps the greatest weakness of the Album of American 
History as a means of instruction in history. For the uninitiated it is like the family 
album of a family one knew but little. For those who have an acquaintance with 
the country’s past—and in this volume, for those whose memories extend back to 
the full dinner pail and the strenuous life—there will be moments of amused 
surprise, of occasional fond regret, and primarily of affectionate recognition. They 
will remember much, but in spite of the editors’ best efforts they will probably 
learn little. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Extine E. Morison 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. By Dudley W. Knox, Com- 
modore, U. S. N. With a Foreword by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and 
an Introduction by Vice Admiral William L. Rodgers, (Rev. ed.; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1948. Pp. xxiii, 704. $7.50.) 


Tuis is the most ambitious and successful single-volume history of the United 
States Navy yet published. The author, a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy in 1896 and of the Naval War College, served with distinction on Ad- 
miral Sims's planning staff in London during World War I and, after his retire- 
ment from active duty, took charge of the archives of the Navy Department and 
of their editing for publication. A generation of naval historians owes much to his 
wise and kindly guidance. A lifetime of meditation on the essential nature of sea 
power and its interrelation with commerce, diplomacy, and power politics, makes 
this not merely a narrative of naval events but a contribution to the history of na- 
tional policy. 

In the preface to his first edition, published in 1936, Captain Knox stated that 
his primary purposes were “(a) to present a connected and accurate narrative of 
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all important naval events in American history in readily understandable form; 
(b) to indicate the close relationship that has existed between naval affairs and 
the political, economic, military and other broad aspects of the national life dur- 
ing peace as well as war; (c) to make available such a record of naval activities as 
will adequately inform the student and the general reader of the national value of 
the Navy's work, and will also serve as a source of inspiration to the Navy itself, 
whose current morale necessarily includes tradition as an important component.” 
Of the 434 pages of that first edition, 78 were allotted to the Revolution and the 
naval wars with France and Tripoli, 57 to the War of 1812, 126 to the years 1861- 
65, 35 to the war with Spain, and 35 to World War I. The emphasis on the role 
of the Navy in the Civil War is well justified, and the narrative, instead of re- 
maining episodic, is well integrated with the grand strategy of the war. 

To meet the second of his objectives stated above, Captain Knox devoted 
four chapters to the role of the Navy in the development and support of foreign 
trade prior to the Civil War, a thoughtful chapter to the maritime eclipse which 
followed and a provocative essay on the Navy as an ally of peacetime diplomacy 
from 1898 to 1917, stressing the penalty we paid in the early years of World War I 
for our previous neglect of our merchant marine. 

The 200 pages on World War II which have been added in this new edition 
deserve a wide public. In preparing this admirable summary of the greatest of 
naval wars Captain Knox profited not only from his nautical and War College ex- 
perience, but from access to official records. 

Rival advocates of the merits of air and sea power have traded many punches 
since General William Mitchell first attacked the United States Navy after the 
bombing tests of 1921. The reviewer, who lunched with Captain Knox at the__ 
Navy Department the day of General Mitchell's blast, well remembers the ex- 
citement then prevailing, of which faint overtones are heard from time to time 
in the volume under review. Captain Knox gives a useful brief account of the | 
development of our naval aviation and pays just tribute to the achievements of 
the squadrons launched from our carriers. “Had the doctrines advanced 2 decades 
earlier by General Mitchell and others then prevailed to separate aviation from 
the Navy on the British pattern, the war against Japan would have gone badly 
for many years. . . . Thus, instead of outmoding navies, as predicted by foolish 
prophets, aviation had enormously multiplied the potency of naval power” (p. 
628). 

At other points in his narrative Captain Knox supplements the facts of history 

. with opinions as to what might have been. “Had the ships [of the 1916 naval pro. _ 
` gram] been laid down in 1914 and pushed to completion, there is no doubt that 
our diplomacy with both sides would have been far more effective in maintaining 
our neutral rights on the sea, and with very much less danger of being drawn into 
the war” (p. 382). “The renewal of the submarine campaign probably would not 
have occurred if the American Navy had been strong enough in anti-submarine 
vessels and weapons to have impressed the German high command with a gen- 
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uine fear of our entering the war” (p. 383). “Had the ships then provided on 
paper been actually in existence, he [Wilson] would have had some success with 
"the Allies in the early 1916 peace move” (p. 384). 

Credit is given to the British Navy for its contributions to World War II, as 
in the development of antisubmarine and amphibious techniques. But surely the 
important role of the Canadian Navy in the Battle of the Atlantic deserved ex- 
plicit statement. An equally glaring omission in the story of the German military 
collapse in 1918 was the failure to bring out the part played by the British Army 
in precipitating the debacle. 


Williams College James P. BAXTER, 3D 


_THE CONQUEST AND COLONIZATION OF YUCATAN, 1517-1550. By 
Robert S. Chamberlain. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
1948. Pp. vii, 365. Cloth $5.50, paper $4.75.) 


Tuts is, without doubt, one of the best monographs we now have on any 
phase of the Spanish conquest in America. Thoroughly grounded upon a tre- 
mendous quantity of documentary sources, from Spanish, Mexican, and Guate- 
malan archives, this work will long stand as a first-rate case study in New World 
conquest and colonization. 

Probably the greatest single contribution is a complete clarification of the 
major phases of the Yucatecan conquest, plus an exposition of the close relation- 
ship of that conquest with the Honduras-Higueras and Golfo Dulce regions. These 
definitions will be of special interest to scholars working in or around the area of 
this monograph. Of more interest to historians in general will be the clear pic- 

“ture of institutional developments as they were related to the military phases of 
conquest and colonization; those who still think in terms of Spanish sword and 
cross as the sole weapons of conquest will be enlightened by the author's emphasis 
upon the high purposes and vision of the Spanish leaders, the economic and social 
planning which went hand in hand with military subjugation, and the political 
integration of Spanish and Indian systems usually in conformity with the well- 
intentioned concepts of the Spanish crown. 

The work is divided into four main parts, as follows: (1) discovery of Yucatan 
and the abortive first phase of conquest, on the eastern coast, 1517-1529; (2) the 
second phase of military conquest, based on the Tabasco region and striking the 
peninsula through its western coast, 1529-1535—a failure also, but one which 
taught the Spanish leaders valuable lessons which were the basis for final success; 

` (3) the final conquest, 1535-1548, including a thorough description and analysis 
of the Great Maya Revolt of 1546-1547; (4) the first years of the colony, 1541- 
1550, which treats of governmental administration and political developments, re- 
ligious beginnings and organization, economic growth, and effects of the conquest 
on the Indian population. The well-organized bibliography is a revelation in 
thoroughness for those interested in any phase of the colonial history of the 
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hemisphere, an excellent picture of the riches in Spanish and Spanish-American 
collections. Two large maps, done with great care, are valuable aids, superior in 
clarity by comparison with most maps in similar studies. A small but good selec- 
tion of photographs illustrates Mayan and Spanish architecture, Mayan physical 
types, and some other material. 

In the foreground of this meaty history stand the Spanish conquerors, the 
Montejos (father, son, and nephew), as some of the greater figures in the story of 
colonial America. Their rescue from relative obscurity is not the least of the con- 
tributions made by the author. f 

The excellence of this monograph not only confirms and expands the reputa- 
tion of the author as one of our outstanding scholars in colonial American history 
but also reflects great credit upon the Carnegie Institution of Washington, which 
aided in research and publication. i 


University of California, Santa Barbara College Per W. PowELL 


LOST CITY OF THE INCAS: THE STORY OF MACHU PICCHU AND 
ITS BUILDERS. By Hiram Bingham. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1948. Pp. xviii, 263. $5.00.) 


Machu Picchu, abandoned Inca city on a high ridge of the Urubamba canyon, 
lay for centuries beneath a tangle of undergrowth until discovered and cleared 
by Dr. Hiram Bingham in 1911. Once again the city was neglected and virtually 
Jost until the Peruvian government recleared it as a tourist center in 1934. In this 
book, Dr. Bingham retells the story of the original discovery and exploration. No 
claims for new information or new appraisal are made; rather, the justification 

-for the present volume is based on the fact that the numerous earlier reports are 
out of print or difficult of access. 

A background picture of Inca civilization is first presented in order that Machu 
Picchu may be understood in its proper framework. This involves a review of Inca 
achievements in architecture, masonry, and engineering, in agriculture and animal 
husbandry, in crafts of ceramics, weaving, and metallurgy, and in social and politi- 
cal organization. Dr. Bingham recognizes the Inca civilization as the culmination 
of a long developmental growth through earlier periods which archaeologists have 
designated by many names. 

The last days of Inca glory and the downfall at the hands of the Spaniards are 
described. More elaborate treatment is devoted to the last four Incas, Manco II, 
Sayri Tupac, Titu Cusi, and Tupac Amaru, who resisted the Spaniards success- 
fully for forty years following the conquest. According to the accounts these Incas ` 
maintained their center of resistance in the isolated Urubamba valley at a fortified 
town called Vitcos and at a hidden sanctuary called Vilcapampa. 

The search for the lost city of Vilcapampa was the theme that inspired Dr. 
Bingham’s original expedition. Once again is the story told of jungle trails, sus- 
pension bridges, mountain climbs, guides who deserted, and false leads, It cul- 
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minates in the discovery of Machu Picchu, a forest-covered city crowning a high 
ridge. The laborious task of clearing the ruins is next treated, and the resulting 
discoveries described, unit by unit. There are temples and altars, round rooms of 
dressed stone, windows, steps, terraces, water conduits, and a wide variety of 
masonry. Excavation in the city itself revealed sherds but no complete specimens, 
so an extended and successful search for burial caves was made in the adjacent 
area. The collections are described and the rarity of post-Columbian artifacts 
noted. Illustrations of the ruins and artifacts of Machu Picchu are distributed 
throughout the book. 

The final chapter reiterates the argument that Machu Picchu was in reality the 
last Inca capital of Vilcapampa. But surely it must be older still, so Dr. Bingham 
presents the case for Machu Picchu as the original T'ampu-tocco, birthplace of 
Manco Capac, mythical founder of the Inca Empire. 


Yale University WENDELL C. BENNETT 


>» Other Recent Publications . . . 


General History 


THE SCHEIDE LIBRARY: A SUMMARY VIEW OF ITS HISTORY AND ITS OUT- 
STANDING BOOKS TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS TWO 
FOUNDERS, WILLIAM TAYLOR SCHEIDE AND JOHN HINSDALE 
SCHEIDE, By Julian P. Boyd, Librarian, Princeton University. (Princeton, pri- 
vately printed, 1947, pp. xv, 172.) Mr. Boyd's book about the Scheide library is a 
series of illustrations of Mr. Wroth’s dictum that “rarity is a special grace added to 
esteem.” The Scheide library comprises several thousand volumes, of which Mr. 
Boyd could mention only a few hundred. Yet, when those few hundred include such 
extraordinary “texts of living consequence” as a Gutenberg Bible, a Blickling Homilies 
manuscript, a Das Rheingold manuscript, and a Williamsburg edition of George 
Washington’s Journal (1754), it becomes obvious that the rarity of this sort of ma- 
terial is of minor importance in relation to the esteem in which it is held. One of the 
marks of a great book collector is his ability to integrate his collection so that its in- 
dividual pieces form a harmonious whole. The Scheides have done this to a splendid 
degree. The pattern of the collection—the theme of great ideas and expressions—is 
vividly clear, when books by Copernicus, Vesalius, Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Pasteur, 
Darwin, Daguerre, Róntgen, and Einstein are mentioned on two successive pages. 
And it is clear again, when the chapter on monuments of English literature starts with 
manuscripts of Magna Carta and the Blickling Homilies; continues with a noble series 
of Caxton printings of Chaucer, Jacobus de Voragine, and others; Shakespeare (the 
four folio editions); Milton (Paradise Lost and Areopagitica); and concludes with the 
first edition of Pilgrims Progress. The biographical sketches of William Taylor 
Scheide and John Hinsdale Scheide are highly successful in describing and explain- 
ing the thoughtful care which went into the forming of the great Scheide library. 
Mr. Boyd succeeds also in driving home his thesis that the “character and motives 
of the two men who brought these books together and the circumstances under 
which they labored for such high and unselfish ends are as much a part of the his- 
tory of the library as the books themselves. Some of the greatest of the world’s books 
are to be found in the Scheide library, but all of them, even the greatest, have as- 
sumed new dignity and meaning because of the manner in which they were as- ~ 
sembled and because of the purposes for which this was done.” In the literature of 
library history, The Scheide Library is a “special grace added to esteem.” Although it 
is still private and personal, one may hope this great collection will someday, like 
others of equal distinction, become a public institution. 

Cotton Storm, University of Michigan 


THIS IS LUTHER: A CHARACTER STUDY. By Ewald M. Plass. (St. Louis, Con- 
cordia, 1948, pp. xiv, 395, $5.00.) Professor Plass has brought together into a lively} 
narrative quotations from Luther’s writings and incidents of his life which throw 
light on “the many-sidedness and richness” of his character. He portrays him as a 
genius who was at all times concerned primarily with religious problems; who was 
consistently a conservative, not a revolutionary, reformer; whose references to politi- 
cal, economic, social, and cultural matters must be interpreted in the light of his 
overwhelming faith in God's grace which saves the sinner and is found alone in the | 
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Bible; and whose greatness of character consisted of “complete selfeffacement, utter 
reliance upon Jesus Christ, a death- and devil-defying courage, and an immovable 
conviction of the ultimate triumph of the cause of Christ.” The author’s reverence 
for his subject leads him to make his book an apology against the “Romanists” and 
the “Modernists,” whose critical ability he questions, In so doing he raises issues which 
were essentially those of the first years of our century and have been adequately pre- 
sented from a Protestant point of view by Heinrich Bohmer in his Luther and the 
Reformation in the Light of Recent Research. But he barely touches upon the more 
recent problems raised by the National Socialist interpreters of Luther as well as by 
their opponents and completely ignores the attitudes toward Luther of the Neo- 
Scholastics, Barthians, and other significant religious groups. This reluctance to come 
to grips with current issues is reflected in the author’s bibliography, which omits the 
works of such recent and contemporary scholars of Luther and the Reformation as 
Ernst Tróltsch, Karl Holl, Otto Scheel, Walther Köhler, Gerhard Ritter, and James 
Mackinnon, not to mention the important Scandinavian and American scholars. 
For this reason the use of the book will be limited largely to those who are interested 
in its abundant supply of quotations and do not have access to the larger, more de- 
tailed studies of Luther’s life and work. While Professor Plass modestly states in his 
preface that he does not profess “to have plumbed the depth of Luther’s character,” 
the publication of his volume calls attention to the need for a study which will make 
use of recent scholarship in attempting to analyze the reformer’s psychology, relate 
his character to the general environment of sixteenth century Germany, and answer 
the problems raised by the important events of our own day. 
Harotp J. Grimm, Ohio State University 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. By S. Lilley. (Paris, J. 
Peyronnet, 1949, pp. 70.) This important and interesting pamphlet is published by 
“l'Union Internationale d’Histoire des Sciences,” with the aid of a subvention from 
UNESCO, The author, a member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, England, says 
in his opening paragraph: “The following pages are an outcome of a decision taken 
by the Commission for the History of the Social Relations of Science of the LU.H.S. 
at its meeting of June, 1948. The Commission had before it a request from the Di- 
rector General of UNESCO that it should make an early contribution to the general 
work of UNESCO in the field of popularising science. It therefore decided that an 
essay should be written which would stress the importance of the problems arising 
from the interrelations of science and society in the modern world and would illus- 
trate the way in which historical studies can help in the solution of these problems.” 
Dr. Lilley, entrusted with the task of writing this essay, soon found that his material 
was expanding into a book, a volume of which this pamphlet is a précis. No price 
appears on the pamphlet, but it is suggested that those interested should write for 
information to Professor Lilley, 42 Lyndewode Road, Cambridge, England. 

Morris C. Lerxinp, Washington, D. C. 


DOCUMENTARY BACKGROUND OF WORLD WAR II, 1931 TO 1941. Compiled 
and Edited by James W. Gantenbein. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1948, 
pp. xxxiii, 1122, $10.00.) This important collection of documents represents a, success- 
ful effort to trace, through speeches of statesmen, dictators, diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and other important sources, the foreign policies of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, and the League of Nations. The book 
is divided into eight parts, with each part except the last devoted to the foreign 
policy of a particular country. Part I deals with the diplomatic policy of the United 
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States toward Europe, Asia, and Latin America. It relates rather specifically the at- 
titude of America toward disarmament and toward ruthless aggression everywhere. 
To emphasize this phase of American foreign policy there are included messages 
and addresses by Henry L. Stimson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Joseph C. 
Grew, and others. The documents also include the Atlantic Charter, the neutrality 
laws, the national emergency, and lend-lease, Part II deals with Great Britain's gen- 
eral foreign policy as explained by statements of Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Bald- 
win, Neville Chamberlain, and Winston Churchill, The documents also outline 
Great Britain's specific policy in dealing with Mussolini, Hitler, and Hirohito. Part 
III presents France's general and specific foreign policies, To illustrate her position 
the editor has carefully selected documents, statements, addresses, and communica- 
tions of leading political officials such as Briand and Daladier. Part IV records Rus- 
sia's foreign policy as presented in addresses and communications of Litvinov, 
Molotov, and Krestinski, The documents also reveal Russia's policy in regard to 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Poland. Stalin is conspicuously absent and his name 
does not appear in the index. Part V emphasizes Germany’s foreign policy as pre- 
sented in communications and addresses of Hitler and his trusted advisers in regard 
to Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Italy, and the United States. Part 
VI takes up the Italian foreign policy in a similar way by including documents and 
communications which divulge Italy’s attitude toward Ethiopia, the Balkans, France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States, Part VII includes the important Japanese 
foreign policy in regard to China, the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. The documents also reveal the growing rivalry between Japan and the United 
States in the Pacific. Part VIII is devoted to documents which pertain primarily to 
international agreements, resolutions, and joint communiqués. The attitude of the 
League is disclosed toward Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, Germany’s violations of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and Italy’s war with Ethiopia. The editor has selected an 
amazingly comprehensive list of about 450 documents and speeches covering the in- 
cidents in every important country during the critical years 1931-1941. The book is 
indispensable to the student of this decade. 
Georce Dewey Harmon, Lehigh University 
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Sir ALAN GARDINER. The Founding of a New Delta Town in the Twentieth Dynasty. Ibid. 

CHARLES MAYSTRE. Sur les grands prêtres de Ptah. Jour, Near East. Stud., Apr. 

M. I. Maxsrmova. K voprosu o vykhode Khettov na iuzhnyi bereg Chernogo Moria [on the 
question of the access of the Hittites to the south coast of the Black Sea]. Vestnik drevnei 
istorii, 1948, no. 4. 

C. F.-A, SCHAEFFER. Note sur la chronologie de la période de transition du Bronze moyen au 
Bronze récent (1700-1500 av. notre ére). Syria, XXV, nos. 3-4. 

René Dussaup. Melqart. Ibid. 

RatpH Marcus and I. J. GELB. The Phoenician Stele Inscription from Cilicia. Jour. Near East. 
Stud., Apr. 

Cyrus H. Gorpon., Azitawadd’s Phoenician Inscription. Ibid. 
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Iv. The Canaanite God Horon. Ibid. 
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Cart W., BLeGEN. Hyria. Shear Stud., Hesperia, Supp. VII. 

Oscar Bronzer. Plato’s Description of Early Athens, and the Origin of the Metageitnia. Ibid. 

C. Braprorp WeLLes. The Economic Background of Plato’s Communism. Jour. Ec. Hist., Supp. 
VIH, 1948. 

J. BRUNEL. Marseille et les fugitives de Phocée. Rev. étud. anc., L, nos. 1-2. 

Lui: Morerrr. Sparta alla meta del vı secolo. Il: La guerra contro Argo per la Tircatide. Riv. 
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V. V. Srruve. Gerodot i politicheskie techeniia v Persii epokhi Darita I [Herodotus and politi- 
cal currents in Persia in the period of Darius I]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 1948, no. 3. 

P. B. R. Forges. Law and Politics in the Oresteia. Class. Rev., Dec. 

HaroLo W. Mirer. Philosophy and Medicine in Ancient Greece. Class. Jour., Apr. 

LionEL Pearson. Note on a Digression of Thucydides (VI, 54-59). Am, Jour. Philol., Apr. 
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C. A. Ropinson, yr. Alexander the Great and the Oecumene. Shear Stud., Hesperia, Supp. VIII. 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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Henri M. pE Mauriac. Alexander the Great and the Politics of Homonoia, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

C. A. Rosinson, JR. The Greeks in the Far East. Class. Jour., Apr. 

Sir Harold BELL. Popular Religion in Graeco-Roman Egypt: I. The Pagan Period. Jour. Egypt. 
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Jan. 

N. A. Masuxin. Karfagenskaia derzhava do punicheskikh voin [Carthaginian state up to the 
Punic Wars]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 1948, no. 4. 

I. A. Lentsman. Dar Masinissy [Masinissa’s Gift]. Ibid. 

H. Hitt. The So-called Lex Aufeia. Class. Rev., Dec. 

. Stertinc Dow. Archons of the Period after Sulla. Shear Stud., Hesperia, Supp. VII. 

M. A. Levi. Classe dominante e ceto di governo. Acme, Jan., 1948. 

Vicenzo Arancio-Ruiz. Il processo di Giusta. La Parola del Passato, May, 1948. 

O, V. Kupriavrsev. Rimskaia politika v Armenii i Parfi v pervoi polovine pravleniia Nerona 
[Roman policy in Armenia and Parthia in the first half of the reign of Nero]. Vestnik drevnei 
ist., 1948, no. 3. 

CHESTER G, STARR, JR. Epictetus and the Tyrant. Class. Philol., Jan. 

RoserT M. Grant. Pliny and the Christians. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 

Kart Meister. Zur Datierung der Annalen des Tacitus und zur Geschichte der Provinz Ägypten, 
Eranos, XLVI, nos. 3-4. 

J. Guey. 28 janvier 98-28 janvier 198 ou Le Siècle des Antonins. Rev. étud. anc., L, nos. 1-2. 

James H. Otiver. Two Athenian Poets. Shear Stud., Hesperia, Supp. VIII. 

W. KENDRICK Prarrcnetr. Epheboi of Oeneis. Ibid. 

` ArtHUR W. Parsons. A Family of Philosophers at Athens and Alexandria. Ibid. 

L. Leschr. L'album municipal de Timgad. Rev. étud. anc., L, nos." 1-2. 

K. K. Zeu. Zemli klerukhov v Kerkeosirise po dannym tebtiunisskikh papirusov [lands of 
cleruchs in Kerkeosiris according to Tebtunis papyri]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 1948, no. 3. 

G. M. Bersanetri. Valeriano ed Emiliano. Riv. filol. class., July. 

Aususra D’Accinn1. La data della salita al trono di Diocleziano. Ibid, 

CharLes Favez. Une école gallo-romaine au 1v® siècle. Latomus, July. 

H. RoLLAND. Un problème de géographie antique. Ibid. 

M. M. Kosyxina. Novyi pamiatnik Bosporskogo iskusstva—stela Agafa [a new monument in 
Bosporan Art—the stele of Agathus]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 1948, no. 4. 
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H. W. Farrman, Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Amarah West, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
1947-1948. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec. . 

C. F.-A. SCHAEFFER. Sondages effectués par M. Mallowan dans les tells de la vallée du Balikh. 
Syria, XXV, nos. 3-4. 

R. De Vaux and A.-M. Strive. La seconde campagne de fouilles à Tell el-Farah, près Naplouse, 
Rev. Bibl., Oct. 

J. Ory. A Bronze-Age Cemetery at Dhahrat el Humraiya. Quar. Dept. Antiq. Palestine, XIII, nos. 
3-4. 

LANKESTER Harpine. An Iron-Age Tomb at Sahab. Ibid. 

Emit Kunze and Hans Weser. The Olympian Stadium, the Echo Colonnade and an “Arch- 
aeological Earthquake.” Am. Jour, Archaeol., Oct. 
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Pmp H. Davis (ed. by Leicester B. HoLLanD). In the Workshop of the Erechtheion. Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 

Giszta M. A. Ricurer. The Late “Achaemenian” or “Graeco-Persian” Gems. Shear Stud., 
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Marcus N. Top. Epigraphical Notes. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 
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Hesperia, Supp. VIII. 
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XLII. 
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EUGENE VANDERPOOL. Some Ostraka from the Athenian Agora. Shear Stud., Hesperia, Supp. 
VIII. 
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THE SCOTTISH BURGHS: AN EXPANDED VERSION OF THE RHIND LEC. 
TURES IN ARCHAEOLOGY FOR 1945. By William Mackay Mackenzie. (Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1949, pp. xi, 194, 18s.) It is indeed a pleasure for me to 
commend very highly this little book. The reason for my commendation, obviously, 
is that the author agrees with me by attributing municipal institutions in the British 
Isles to economic changes of the tenth and following centuries, rather than to alleged 
racial or national inheritance from a primitive age, Whether or not most interested 
historians will accept our interpretation of the available sources, here is something 
which they definitely ought to read. Mr. Mackenzie’s book consists of ten chapters: 
the first four dealing with problems of origin and essential burghal characteristics, 
the six following with more particular aspects of subsequent development. For me, as 
probably for other students of social change in the Middle Ages, the former group 
has the greater attraction. Chapter 1 (“Origin of Burghs”), after criticizing older 
theories of burghal derivation from some primordial Scottish custom, concludes with 
the statement: “The key-word to the burgh is creation, not growth.” In chapter 1 
(“On Charters and the Burgh Laws”) Mr. Mackenzie convincingly supports the same 
thesis by proving that the Scottish burghs were founded by King David (1084-1153), 
who granted to them the liberties previously established-at Newcastle-upon-Tyne by 
Henry I of England—liberties that were essentially the same as those enjoyed by con- 
temporary villes neuves on the Continent, such as Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Lorris, Beau- 
mont-en-Argonne, Verneuil, and Breteuil. Chapter 11 (“Burgh Settlers and Fortifi- 
cation”) shows that at first Scottish burgesses were colonists within fortified mer- 
cantile settlements by citing the specific examples of Glasgow, Ayr, and Dumbarton. 
Then follows chapter 1v (“The New Towns”), in which the author gives us even 
more valuable information, Here he clinches his previous argument by demonstrating 
how topographical study confirms the evidence of written sources—why “provincial 
explanations” of urban origins in Scotland must be rejected in favor of what I should 
call “European explanations.” And in this connection he gives us six charts to il- 
lustrate the beginnings of early burghs: Forres, Elgin, Inverness, Peebles, Hull, and 
Perth. I am gratified that Mr. Mackenzie (p. 56) approves my opinion to the effect 
that “One avenue of evidence has not been adequately explored in England in com- 
parison with the Continent and has been scarcely touched in Scotland, namely, the 
original topography of early burghs.” I trust that more English scholars will follow 
the precedent thus set by their Scottish compatriot. On subsequent pages Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, in less controversial vein, describes “Burgh Privileges,’ “Monopoly Difficulties,” 
“Burgh Administration,” “Municipal Constitutions,” “Trade as National not Burghal,” 
and the “Fate of Burghal Property.” These are all good chapters; but, for reasons stated 
above, I leave others more adequately to appraise them and restrict my comment to 
the part of the book that particularly appeals to me. This, I repeat, is a fine piece of 
work, well deserving the attention of scholars in the medieval field. 

CARL STEPHENSON, Cornell University 


AIRE-SUR-LA-LYS DES ORIGINES AU XVI™e SIÈCLE: UNE COMMUNE FLA- 
MANDE-ARTESIENNE. By Le Chanoine Paul Bertin. [Etudes historiques publiées 
sous la direction de M. Abbé Lestocquoy, 111.] (Arras, Commission départmentale des 
monuments historiques du Pas-de-Calais, 1946, pp. xxxiv, 430, 500 fr.) Few scholars 
will care to read all of this work; many, however, will wish and need to consult it 
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for the abundant detail it contains to illustrate communal origins and life in the 
Middle Ages. Paul Bertin has exhausted archives and library collections and the fate 
of the little town of Aire is now made sufficiently clear for historians. The author has 
been inspired in his task by the broad thesis of Pirenne concerning communal de- 
velopments and also by the work of men like Espinas and Lestocquoy. He correctly 
considers his own contribution a supplement to and an elucidation of their valuable 
work, Aire never became anything but a small town, one of a lower order than 
Ghent, Bruges, St. Omer, Arras, or Lille. It is surprising nevertheless how much the 
history of this small community parallels in miniature that of the larger and more 
famous communities. There are as yet few studies of small communes like Aire and 
it is profitable to examine in detail the course of its history, a history which Bertin 
shows to be “not only the history of a city, but also a history of the city in the Middle 
Ages.” The commune reached the high point of its development in the thirteenth 
century and by that time attained recognition of its communal status. It was to be 
forever sensitive to and at the mercy of the fluctuations of power and other forces 
in the political life of Flanders and Artois. The origins of the town and its relations 
with political and ecclesiastical powers and their officials are described carefully. There 
is also an exceptionally full and detailed analysis of the form of communal govern- 
ment and administration. The author’s carefully drawn picture of social and economic 
life makes most rewarding reading. In all, one sees this little community of Jess than 
2,000 persons, in the late thirteenth century, as representative of both urban tendencies 
which made it thrive and of rural conditions which bound town and countryside close 
together. The numerous illustrations deserve better attention from proper technicians. 
The facsimile of the fundamental Loi d’Amitié facing page 46 is inexcusably bad and 
almost illegible. There are numerous selections from unpublished documents in an ap- 
pendix and a separate appendix containing a “Tableau des Sommes demandées a la 
Ville d’Aire et des Rentes émises par elle pour Préts et Aides, de 1360 4 1470.” 
Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


Heren Cam, Stubbs Seventy Years After. Cambridge Hist. Jour., 1948, no. 2. 

Anon. Guide to the Historical Publications of the Societies of England and Wales, 1942-1946. 
Bull. Inst, Hist. Research, Supp. 13, 1948. 

ANDRÉ Van DE Vyver. La chronologie du régne de Clovis d'après la légende et d’après l'histoire. 
Moyen dge, 1947, nos. 3-4. 

G. DuronT-FerRIER. Charlemagne et l'empire carolingien. Jour. des savants, July-Dec., 1947. 

Gusrav Vinay. La “Vita Karoli” de Eginardo. Convivium, 1948, no. 6. 

R. H. Dorey, The Rig of Early Medieval Warships. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 

Léon LEVILLAIN. Les personnages du nom de Bernard dans Ja seconde moitié du 1x* siècle. 
Moyen age, 1947, NOS. 3-4. 

Dororny WmrreLock. Wulfstan and the Laws of Cnut. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1948. 

H. G. Ricuarpson. The English Coronation Oath. Speculum, Jan. 

Una Apps. The Muntatores—Their Relation to Other Military Tenures in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1948. 

Pierre ChapLals. English Arguments concerning the Feudal Status of Aquitaine in the Fourteenth 
Century. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May—Nov., 1948. 

CharLes C. BayLey. Political Philosophy of William of Ockham. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

F. L. Gansxor. Note sur deux chartes de Philippe d’Alsace pour la ville d'Arras. Rev, du Nord, 
Apr.—Sept.,. 1948. 

J. Duonpr. Développement urbain et initiative comtale en Flandre au x1® siècle, Ibid. 

J. Massier pu Biest. Les origines de la population et du patriciat urbain à Amiens (110g—xiv® 
siècle). Ibid. 

J. LesrocquoY. Les origines de Montreuil-sur-Mer. Ibid. 
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Pierre Hénior and ALPHONSE Lepuque. Les fortifications de Montreuil-sur-Mer au moyen ge. 
Ibid. 

A. C. F. Koch. De betrekkingen van de eerste graven van Holland met het vorstendom Vlaan- 
deren. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 1948, nos. 1-2. 

Luc. Homme. Le Souverain Conseil de Brabant. Rev. gén. belge, Nov. 

Perer CHARANIS, A Greek Source on the Origin of the First Crusade. Speculum, Jan. 

Jean Larcens. Le VII™e centenaire de la première croisade de Saint Louis. Rev, gén. belge, Jan. 

Giovanni Tanacco. Sulla distinzione fra vicariato politico e giuridico del Sacro Impero. Bol. stor.-  - 
bibliog. subalpino, 1948. 

Jurzs Horrenr. Chroniques espagnoles et chansons de geste. Moyen ge, 1947, nos. 3-4. 

W. K. Marruews. Medieval Baltic Tribes. Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Apr. 

Hyatmar Ruro HoLanD. Vinland Visited 1050. Am. Scand. Rev., Spring. 

Roranp H. Barron. German Scholarship and the Renaissance and Reformation. Renaissance 
News, I, no. 4. 

B. J. Wurrine. Recent Historical [medieval] Novels. Speculum, Jan. 


LecAL AND Economic : ae 


Hans Fenr. Der Geist der langobardischen Gesetze. Schweizer Beiträge zur allgemeinen Gesch., 
VI, 1948. 

Fervinanp Lor. L'alleu en Bordelais et en Bazadais. Jour. des savants, July-Dec., 1947. 

ANGELO Srcré. The Byzantine Colonate. Traditio, V, 1947. 

Josran Cox RusseLL. The Tribal Hidage. Ibid. 

Maryory HoLLincs, The Survival of the Five Hide Unit in the Western Midlands. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct., 1948. 

F. TayLor. Court Rolls, Rentals, Surveys and Analogous Documents in the John Rylands Library. 
Bull. John Rylands Lib., Nov., 1948. 

M. W. Brrzsrorp. Ridge and Furrow and the Open Fields. Ec. History Rev., I, no. 1, 1948. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Cooper. The Authorship of the Berne MS. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct., 1948. 

James W. DinLey. German Merchants in Scotland, 1297-1327. Ibid. 

U. Guarazzini. Preliminari osservazioni sugli Statuti cremonesi del 1339. Bol. stor. cremonese, 
XV, 1946~47. 

Marcarer A, Seymour. The Organization, Personnel, and Functions of the Hospital in the Later 
Middle Ages. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May-Nov., 1948. ~ 

RaLpH E. Turner. Economic Discontent in Medieval Western Europe. Jour, Ec. Hist., Supp. VIH, 
1948. 1 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM , 


Louis Brenter. Charles Diehl, 1859-1944. Byzantino-slavica, IX, 1947. 

Joser Macurek. Nicolae Iorga, 1871-1940. Ibid. 

Joan M. Hussey and Norman H. Baynes. Report on the Work Published in the British Isles, 
1939-1945. Ibid. 

A. GRABAR. Les travaux francais dans le domaine de la Byzantinologie, 1939-1945. Ibid. 

STEVEN Runciman. Byzantine Studies in Turkey, 1939-1945. Ibid. 

Miana Pavuková, Byzantine Studies in Czechoslovakia, 1939-1945. Ibid. [the same issue in- 
cludes articles, in Russian, on work done in Yugoslavia and in the Soviet Union]. H 

W. Enssiin. Bericht über deutsche Veróffentlichungen zur byzantinischen Geschichte, 1939- 
1947. Byzantion, XVII, 1948. 

Cu. DeLvoYg. Travaux récents sur les monuments byzantins de la Grèce, 1938-1947. Ibid. 

A. A. VasiLiev. Opening Address to the First Congress of Byzantino-Slavo-Oriental Studies. Ibid. 

E. Darko. Le rôle des peuples nomades cavaliers dans la transformation de empire romain aux 
premiers siécles du moyen áge. Ibid. 

A. E. R. Boak. The Earliest Russian Moves against Constantinople. Queen’s Quar., LV, no. 3, 
1948. 

R. S. Lopez. Le problème des relations anglo-byzantines du septième au dixième siècle. Byzantion, 
XVII, 1948. 
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R. Guan. Les noces plurales à Byzance. Byzantino-slavica, IX, 1947. 

Jan EIsNER. Pour dater la civilisation “Avare.” Ibid. 

H. Mananpean. Les invasions arabes en Arménie. Byzantion, XVIII, 1948. 

S. G. Mercati. Giovanni Tzetzes e Michele Haplucheir. did. 

S. Runciman, The Byzantine “Protectorate” in the Holy Land in the Eleventh Century. Ibid. 
M. Canen. La première pénétration turque en Asie Mineure, Ibid. 

P. Cuaranis. The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia Minor in the Thirteenth Century, lbid. 
Tu. Wurrremore. A Portrait of the Empress Zoe and of Constantine IX, Ibid. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Conrad PerLER. Man in Medieval Thought. Thomust, Apr. 

D. M. Cappurns. L'auteur de la Regula Magistri: Cassiodore. Recherches de théol. anc. et méd., 
July, 1948. 

ALEXANDER H. Krarre, St. Patrick and the Snakes. Traditio, V, 1947. 

Martin P, Harney, Life in an Ancient Irish Monastery. Hist. Bull., Nov., 1948. 

Gusravo Vinay, Interpretazione di San Columbano. Bol. stor.-bibliog. subalpino, 1948. 

Rocer GRAND. Une charte inédite du x® siècle: donation 4 Saint-Géraud d'Aurillac par Aldegarde, 
comtesse d’Angouléme (988). Moyen áge, 1947, nos. 3-4» 

Laurence J. Kenney. How Many Popes Have There Been? Hist. Bull., Nov., 1948. 

R. BONNAUD-DELAMARE, La pseudo-tréve de Dieu de Montherond. Moyen age, 1947, nos. 3—4- 

Rupotpy Wiar. Vercelli Homily XI and Its Sources. Speculum, Jan. 

Dom Aprian Morey and C, N. L. Brooxs. The Cerne Letters of Gilbert Foliot and the Legation 
of Imar of Tusculum, 1145. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1948. 

C. R, Cheney. A Neglected Record of the Canterbury Election of 1205-06. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May—Nov., 1948. 

1d. King John and the Papal Interdict. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Nov., 1948. - 

Prirorneus Bornner. A Milestone of Research in Scholasticism [on an edition of the Summa 
Fratris Alexandri]. Franciscan Stud., Sept., 1948. 

Gaupens E. Monan. Petrus Thomae on the Stigmata of St. Francis. Ibid. 

A. VasiLiev. The “Life” of St. Peter of Argos and Its Historical Significance. Traditio, V, 1947. 

MARTIN GRABMANN. Adenulf von Anagni, Propst von Saint-Omer (t1290): ein Freund und 
Schüler des hl, Thomas von Aquin. Ibid. 

Joacuim Wacu. Hugo of St. Victor on Virtues and Vices. Anglican Theol. Rev., Jan. 

Jurrian Bisao. The Date and Nature of the Spanish Consensoria Monachorum. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Oct., 1948. 

Henry Marc-Bonner. Le Saint-Siège et Charles d'Anjou sous Innocent IV et Alexandre IV 
(1245-1261). Rev. hist., July, 1948. 

T. A. McGotpricx. The Mediaeval Right of Sanctuary. Clergy Rev., Feb. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


A. Hamivron THompson. Classical Echoes in Medieval Authors. History, Feb.—June, 1948. 

BERTHOLD ALTANER. St, Augustine's Preservation of His Own Writings. Theol. Stud., Dec., 1948. 

Id. Die Bibliothek des hl. Augustinus. Theologische Rev., 1948, no. 2. 

ARTHUR Lrrruz. Neoplatonism and the Growth of Christian Philosophy [Augustine]. Studies, 
Mar. 

G. Barby. Copies et éditions au v? siècle, Rev. des sciences relig., Jan.—Apr. 

Guy Bzavyouan. Etude paléographique sur la “rotation” des chiffres et l'emploi des apices du x® 
au xu siècle, Rev. d'hist. des sciences, Apr~June, 1948. 

Prirrs DeLmaYE. L'organisation scolaire au xu® siècle, Traditio, V, 1947. 

A. L. GABRIEL. The Practice of Charity at the University of Paris during the Middle Ages: Ave 
Maria College. Ibid. 

Rura J. Dean. Cultural Relations in the Middle Ages: Nicholas Trevet and Nicholas of Prato. 
Stud. Philol., Oct., 1948. 

CharLes F. MuLLerr. John Lydgate: A Mirror of Medieval Medicine. Bull. Hist. Medicine, July- 
Aug., 1948. 
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Gray C, Boyce. Erfurt Schools and Scholars in the Thirteenth Century. Speculum, Jan. 

CHARLES Trinxaus. Problem of Free Will in the Renaissance and Reformation. jour, Hist. Ideas, 
Jan. 

Grorce L. Mosse, The Influence of Jean Bodin's République on English Political Thought. 
Medievalia et Humanistica, V, 1948. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Howard MeroNEY, Early Irish Letter-Names. Speculum, Jan. 

Cepric E. Proxrorp. An Arthurian Manuscript in the John Rylands Library, Bull. John Rylands 
Lib., Nov., 1948. 

HeLame Newsreap. The Besieged Ladies in Arthurian Romance. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept., 
1948. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER. Blackwell’s German Texts. Mod. Lang. Notes, Dec., 1948. 

MarceL Françon. Rondeaux Tercets. Speculum, Jan. 

Sisrer Jean Marre. The Cross in the Towneley Plays. Traditio, V, 1947. 

G. B. Pace. Four Unpublished Chaucer Manuscripts. Mod. Lang. Notes, Nov., 1948. 

J. R. Hurserr. The Canterbury Tales and Their Narrators. Stud. Philol., Oct., 1948. 

Jonn H. McDowe tt. Conventions of Medieval Art in Shakespearian Staging. Jour. Eng. and 
Germanic Philol., July, 1948. 


Music AND Arr 


Manrrep F, Buxorzer. The Music of the Old Hall Manuscript, I. Musical Quar., Oct., 1948. 
G. Downey. Byzantine Architects, Their Training and Methods. Byzantion, XVII, 1948. 
H, C. A. Murer, Benvenuto Cellini. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 1948, nos. 1-2. 


Modern European History 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Francis H, Herrick 


NOUVELLE HISTOIRE D'ANGLETERRE. By Jean Allary. [Collection “L'Histoire ` 


racontée à tous.”] (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 349, 400 fr.) A work such as this, under- 
taking the tale of British history from the beginnings to 1948 in hardly more than a 
third of the space of our standard college textbooks, should perhaps have two critical 
readers, The specialist might comment on accuracy, proportion, and emphasis, while 
a representative of the “everybody” to whom this series is addressed could say how far 
he found the volume clear, interesting, and a stimulus to further investigation. Let 
it be said at once that the present reviewer finds M. Allary’s work exactly what it 
professes to be, With no pretense at “interpretation,” without haste or apology, it tells 
its story with cool lucidity. There are few pauses for explanation or analysis, and few 
separate passages on constitutional, institutional, or economic topics ‘as such; yet 
great skill is shown in linking the essential facts of social change with the central nar- 
rative focused on kings and statesmen. Only occasionally is there audacity of generali- 
zation, as in the assertion of a striking resemblance between the attitudes of the mid- 
Victorian Englishman and the American of our own day (p. 264). Interpretation is 
after all implicit: the reader emerges with the impression that the prime characteristics 
of British history are order and adaptability. One must not criticize for omissions, nor 
are there serious strictures on the author’s organization. Of minor errors there are 
plenty. Emma, the mother of Edward the Confessor, was not a sister of William the 
Conqueror (p. 34); the Magnus Intercursus was not the result of Archduke Philip’s 
shipwreck on the English coast (p. 95); the papal partition line of 1493 did not cross 
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Mexico (p. 116); Cobbett’s paper was the Political not the National Register (p. 243); 
Francis Place was not a member of Parliament (p. 247); Irish Free State elections 
took place in 1932, not 1930 (p. 328). There is something less than the usual French 
quota of misspelled proper names, The volume is without maps or index. 

H. Donatpson Jordan, Clark University 


CITIZEN THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA. By Russell Ames. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949, pp. viii, 230, $3.50.) The elusive complexity of More's 
Utopia is succinctly indicated by Dr. Ames’s list of fourteen lines of approach and 
interpretation that various writers have taken; he remarks that each of these has some 
truth in it, though all can hardly be equally true. Dr. Ames himself chooses to treat 
the book as “a product of capitalism’s attack on feudalism, a part of middle-class and 
humanist criticism of a decaying social order,” and he sees its core as “republican, 
bourgeois, and democratic—the result of More’s experience as a man of business, as a 
politician, and as an Erasmian reformer.” Such an aim leads to precise and substantial 
pictures of the English and European world in an age when all classes, from noble to 
peasant, were feeling the effects of economic reorientation, when a weakened though 
rapacious nobility was giving way to a new commercial bourgeoisie, and when the 
church—not yet shaken by the Lutheran revolt—seemed to such good Catholics as 
Colet, Erasmus, and More to hold the possibility of internal reform, Dr. Ames places 
More solidly in this changing society and shows the immediacy and practicality of 
many of his ideas, whatever protective coloring they may assume in the second part 
of Utopia. The importance of More’s middle-class background and his zeal for radical 
reform needed re-examination, and Dr. Ames carries out his task with scholarly 
knowledge, acumen, and fair-mindedness. His main impulse comes from Kautsky, 
but he has much to add and much to criticize, especially Kautsky’s tendency to read 
into Utopia the modern conflict of capital and labor. Dr. Ames in part follows See- 
bohm, and his recognition of humanistic social interests is a good corrective for those 
historians who dismiss the humanists as mere students of eloquentia. In short, Dr. 
Ames’s study is continually helpful, though it is avowedly one-sided in its theme and 
emphasis, While praising the value and charm of R. W. Chambers’ work, he puts 
his finger on some shortcomings and evasions; yet one may think that “citizen Thomas 
More” would not be the worse for a somewhat larger tincture of Chambers’ medieval 
Catholic. There is no space here for particular queries, but one may wish that a 
scholar had left it to journalists to describe Plato (p. 114) as a slave-owner (what of 
some fathers of the American Revolution?) and a fascist, and one might ask what 
evidence Dr. Ames has in mind in saying (p. 170) that Plato's Republic “is founded 
on slave labor.” Douctas Buss, Harvard University 


THE CONCERN FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
By W. Schenk. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, 1948, pp. xi, 180, 155., 
$3.25.) In ‘convenient and readable form, W. Schenk has presented a well-oriented 
account of radical social thinking during the Puritan Revolution. “Concern” for social 
injustice would be a more accurate description of the aspects of the Puritan mind with 
which Schenk is chiefly engaged, and while it is probably an impossible task at this 
distance in time to assess the inward mind of the Levellers, the Diggers, the Quakers, 
and the Fifth Monarchy Men through their printed utterances, Schenk has made 
effective use of the large body of their tracts in the Thomason Collection and else- 
where to evaluate the prevalence and temper of such concepts as social equality and 
the holy community. In such matters, Schenk adopts the moderate position of Wood- 
house (Puritanism and Liberty), stressing always religious rather than economic com- 
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pulsions as basic in Puritan thought. Perhaps the greatest value of the book is its 
correction of Marxist-Leninist interpretation of the radical ideas of men like Gerrard 
Winstanley. Schenk’s emphasis on the traditional context in which such ideas moved 
counteracts the disposition of Petegorsky (Left-Wing Demoracy in the English Civil 
War) to consider them as “forerunners” of the Marxian dialectic. “The shaping and 
inspiring force” in their thinking was religion “with deep and complex roots in the 
past” (p. 161). How deep and complex those roots were Schenk does not always 
stress. (See especially Helen C. White's Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature 
of the Sixteenth Century.) Thus, in re-establishing the “holy community,” which in 
Woodhouse’s view is the distinguishing characteristic of seventeenth century Puri- 
tanism, the appeal to Biblical analogies as the ideal basis of the perfect society echoes 
social criticism in all previous periods of discontent, though English Puritans, as 
Hans Kohn has pointed out (The History of Nationalism), were more conscious than 
earlier social critics of being the Chosen People, It may be objected that, in counter- 
ing the Marxist interpretation, Schenk has placed himself in the position of special , 
pleader for the Puritan point of view as against what he calls the “secularisation” in 
modern times of the concept of the nature of man. One need not insist on “the 
essentially religious nature of society and the essentially social nature of religion” 
(p. 166) in accepting Schenk’s thesis that the Puritans, certainly held such a view. 
W. Gorvon Zeeveip, University of Maryland 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER ON THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
PEOPLE, By Admiral Sir W. M. James. [The Lees Knowles Lectures on Military His- 
tory for 1947.] (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1948, pp. 71, $1.50.) The 
author served for a considerable period during the late world war as commander- 
in-chief, Portsmouth. In 1941, his official residence was destroyed by a bomb 
and for the ensuing eighteen months he lived and maintained an office on board 
Nelson’s old flagship, H.M.S. Victory. Living in such an atmosphere it is not sur- 
prising that Admiral James has recently written a book about Nelson, entitled The 
Durable Monument (London, 1948). It is natural to discover that one of the three p, 
lectures contained in the volume now being reviewed is devoted to Nelson, whom 
Mahan called “the embodiment of the sea power of Great Britain.” The three lectures 
are entitled, “Sea Power,” “Nelson,” and “The Navy in the Two World Wars.” This 
reviewer believes that the first and second are excellent, but he was less impressed 
by the third. Admiral James has this to say on a subject which is much discussed in 
our newspapers: “The advent of a new weapon has usually led to the belief that 
all other weapons are obsolete or obsolescent, but that belief has been short-lived. Once 
the enthusiasts have overcome the opposition of the scoffers and the wilfully blind, 
a new weapon has been rapidly developed and has acquired a dominating position, 
only to be overtaken in its turn by counter-weapons, and forced back into its proper 
place in the armoury. . . . There is, therefore, no proof that the brains which in- 
vented these new and terrible weapons are for the first time incapable of inventing 
a means of exploding them before they arrive at their objective.” One of the best 
features of this book is the emphasis which Admiral James places on the proper study 
and understanding of history. He cites specific instances to show how the reading“ 
and study of history was neglected in England between the two wars and how this 
neglect had a bad influence on the British Navy as well as on governmental planning 
in general. Of course, in this country, we have suffered and are suffering from the 
same neglect of history. Many of our most unfortunate experiences as a people have 
come from an attempt to ignore the lessons of history, and it is a deplorable fact, 
today, that many so-called educators are attempting to substitute various quackeries for 
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the sensible teaching of history. In several ways Admiral James shows the evils re- 
sulting from a dependence on propaganda in lieu of history. The far-reaching bad 
consequences of propaganda almost cost Great Britain a military defeat in the recent 
war and it is apparent that many of the British difficulties today can be traced to the 
substitution of propaganda for fact as a basis for determining national policy. In 1926, 
Admiral James (then a captain) published a book entitled The British Navy in Ad- 
versity. This is an outstanding historical work and covers the period of the American 
Revolution from the standpoint of the operations of the Royal Navy. The admiral 
has published several other volumes on naval history including, The British Navies 
in World War 11 (1946). Joun B. HEFFERNAN, Washington, D. C. 


BRITAIN’S HERITAGE: A RECORD OF THE NATIONAL TRUST. Edited by 
James Lees-Milne. With an Introduction by G. M. Trevelyan. (2d ed.; London and 
New York, B. T. Batsford, 1948, pp. xii, 132, $3.75.) This admirable volume has a 
special interest for the many American historians who are participating in the move- 
ment, long overdue, to create an American counterpart of the National Trust. It con- 
tains the record of fifty years’ labors and achievements of the National Trust, founded 
in 1895 to acquire and protect places of scenic beauty and historic interest in England 
and Wales from the corrosive inroads of modern life. A dozen distinguished con- 
tributors, including historians, architects, archaeologists, and naturalists, have col- 
laborated to describe and interpret hundreds of significant properties now held by 
the National Trust in perpetuity, or protected by covenant, for the benefit of the 
nation. Separate chapters are devoted to such subjects as ancient sites, medieval 
buildings, the manor house, the country house, country buildings, town buildings, and 
historic shrines. The record of the National Trust is an impressive one and places in 
its debt all historians who appreciate the documentary value of historic and archi- 
tectural monuments. In one sense, this volume is a brief authoritative guide to the 
greatest single collection of historic sites and buildings in England and Wales. There 
are over one hundred handsome illustrations. Unless man consciously protects his 
inheritance of landscape and history “at the partial expense of some of his other 
greedy activities,” as Dr. G. M. Trevelyan states in an eloquent introduction, “he will 
cut off his own spiritual supplies, and leave his descendants a helpless prey forever 
to the base materialism of mean and vulgar sights.” 

Ronatp F. Lez, Washington, D. C. 
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C. L. L’Esrrance Ewen. Organized Piracy Round England in the Sixteenth Century. Mariner's 
Mirror, Jan. 

Grecory Rosinson. The Evidence about the Golden Hind. Ibid, 

T. M. CranFity. Barnaby Rich and King James. E L H, Mar. 

GEORGE ARTHUR JomNsoN. From Seeker to Finder: A Study in Seventeenth Century English 
Spiritualism before the Quakers. Church Hist., Dec. 

Puytuis ALLEN. Scientific Studies in 17th Century English Universities. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Curisropue Hinz, Land in the English Revolution. Sci. and Soc., Winter. 

Perer LasLerr. The Gentry of Kent in 1640. Cambridge Hist, Jour., IX, no. 2, 1948. 

MeLvIN C. Wren. The Disputed Elections in London in 1641. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

KATHLEEN Frrzparricx. The Puritans and the Theatre. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
Feb. 

Prrer Gie. Oliver Cromwells Staatsauffassung und ihre Beziehung zur Lehre Calvins. Schweizer 
Beiträge zur allgemeinen Gesch., VI, 1948. 

CAROLINE Rossins. The Repeal of the Triennial Act in 1664. Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 

Lorn Gopparp. A Note on Habeus Corpus. Law Quar. Rev., Jan. 
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S. H. F. Jonnsron. A Scots Chaplain in Flanders, 1691-97. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, 
Spring. 

Harbin Craic. Black Dick Howe, the Sailor’s Friend. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 

Joun J. Murray, Robert Jackson’s Mission to Sweden (1709-1717). Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

SamueL Cuype McCuLLoch. The Foundation and Early Work of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

D. L. Savory. The Huguenot-Palatine Settlements in the Counties of Limerick, Kerry, and 
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L. M. Ancus-BuTTERWORTH. Goldsmith as Historian, South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

KarL GEIRINGER. Haydn and the Folksong of the British Isles. Musical Quar., Apr. 

KENNETH H. CoNsLAND. The Significance of Isaac Watts in the Development of Hymnody. 
Church Hist., Dec. 
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1799]. Blackwood's Mag., Apr. 
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tenary. Law Quar. Rev,, Jan. 
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J. F. Wre, Jr. Admiral Sir Percy Scott and British Naval Gunnery. U, S. Naval Inst. Proc., Apr. 
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FREDERICK S. Boas. Some School and Oxford Memories, Queen's Quar., Spring. 
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Witam O. AypeLorre. The England of Marx and Mill as Reflected in Fiction. Ibid. 
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Apr. 
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Mar., 1948. 

Byron Dexter. The Conservative Approach to Politics. For. Affairs, Apr. 

BrinLeY Thomas. Must Britain Plan Mass Emigration. Ibid. 

C. L. Mowar. A Return to England. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

G. M. Cratc. The American Impact on the Upper Canadian Reform Movement before 1837. 
Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Jonn Barnett. Silas Fletcher, Instigator of the Upper Canadian Rebellion. Ontario Hist., XLI, 
no. I. 

D. D. Carvin. Letters from Canada, 1843-1872. Queen's Quar., Spring. 

ELIZABETH WALLACE. Goldwin Smith and Social Reform. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

C. S. BurcmiLL. The Origins of Canadian Irrigation Law. Ibid. 

Lester B. Pearson. Canada and the North Atlantic Alliance. For. Affairs, Apr. 

K. Daras. Transportation and Colonial Income. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Feb. 

F. L. W. Woop. Report from New Zealand. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

KENNETH B. CUMBERLAND. The Agricultural Regions of New Zealand. Geog. Jour., Jan. 

HarnaM Sincu. The Indian States: A Study of Their Constitutional Position. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

W. Ivor Jennines. The Dominion of Ceylon. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

J. S. FurnivaL. Twilight in Burma: Reconquest and After. Ibid. 

C. A. Fister. The Railway Geography of British Malaya. Scottish Geog, Mag., Dec. 

C. A. Vuran. The 1947 Census of Malaya. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

R. W. STEEL. The Population of Ashanti: A Geographical Analysis. Geog. Jour., Jan. 
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RICHARD GAGNEBIN. Cromwell and the Republic of Geneva. Proc, Huguenot Soc. London, XVIII, 
no. 2, 1948 

Germaine-Marie Mason. Le départ de Louis-Philippe pour l'Angleterre. Rev. Hist., Oct—Dec., 
1948. 

Davin Kennepy. V. Robert Park’s Account of Schools in Ballymoney Parish, 1824. Irish Hist. 
Stud., Mar., 1948. 

Marcarer KinpLE. The Meeting of Caroline Chisholm and Charles Dickens. Hist. Stud., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Feb. 

C. B. Sissons. Letters of 1844 and 1846 from Scobie to Ryerson. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Epwarp Hucues. Sir Charles Trevelyan and Civil Service Reform, 1853-5. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Grorce F. G. STANLEY. Further Documents Relating to the Union of Newfoundland and Canada, 
1886-1895. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


LA VIE QUOTIDIENNE SOUS LOUIS XIV. By Georges Mongrédien. [Collection 
“La vie quotidienne.”] (Paris, Hachette, 1948, pp. 250, 300 fr.) This small volume 
is listed as the eleventh in a series of small volumes dealing with the daily life 
of the various social classes from the remote period of the Pharaohs to the turn 
of the nineteenth century, each volume by a different author. M. Mongrédien, if we 
are to judge by the titles of his published works, is well qualified, by reason of his 
familiarity with the social and literary history of seventeenth century France, to write 
authoritatively on this phase of French history. The chronological limits assigned 
him were the years 1660 and 1715. In his preface he wins the confidence of the reader 
at the outset by revealing his awareness of the difficulties confronting the historian 
who sets his hand to the task of describing the daily life of the bourgeois, the artisan, 
and the peasant over the whole extent of France during the period under considera- 
tion. At the end of the volume he indicates in a bibliography of more than 150 titles 
the primary sources and the secondary works from which he drew his information. 
The following are his chapter headings: “La cour”; “Le décor de la rue”; “La 
bourgeoisie”; “Le costume, la toilette et la mode”; “La table”; “Jeux et distractions”; 
“Patrons, ouvriers et artisans”; “Officiers et soldats”; “La vie intellectuelle”; “Les 
déshérités: pauvres, malades et prisonniers”; “Ruraux et paysans”; “Mistres et révoltes.” 
The distinctive characteristic of the period was the rise in wealth and importance of 
the bourgeoisie, who came to be honored by the king and envied by the nobility. With 
a wealth of interesting detail M. Mongrédien tells us how the bourgeois raised and 
educated their children, kept their account books, decorated their homes and decked 
themselves out in fine clothes, and received and entertained their friends. As to the 
peasants, he warns against the danger of hasty generalization. Though most of the 
documents represent the peasant as badly nourished, badly housed, crushed with taxa- 
tion, eking out a miserable existence on a tiny parcel of land, it is necessary, he ex- 
plains, to take into consideration the exact time and place. Not until many more regional 
studies have been made, like those of Babeau, Henri Sée, Roupel, and Elie Reynier, 
can a valid synthesis be attempted. Meanwhile it is well to remember that many popu- 
lar songs have come down from the seventeenth century, “et Pon ne chante pas le 
ventre vide.” In the reviewer's opinion this is the most convenient and the best book 
on social France under Louis XIV. It deserves translation into English. 

MrrcmeLL B. Garrett, University of North Carolina 
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SAINT-MARC GIRARDIN—BOURGEOIS. By Laurence W. Wylie, Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages, Haverford College. (Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1947, 
pp. xiv, 234.) It is now a truism that history is one, and that in particular political 
history and literary history are inseparable. Yet their perspective is different. A 
mediocrity is more “representative” than a genius: Saint-Marc Girardin is “nineteenth 
century France” far more truly than Baudelaire. Conversely, race, environment, and 
time explain everything about a genius, except his genius. The important point about 
Hugo is not that he was a French bourgeois, but that he was Hugo. Such is the justi- 
fication of Wylie’s book, Saint-Marc Girardin (1801-1873) worked exactly where litera- 
ture and politics meet, and he worked with sustained and brilliant success. Professor 
of “poetry” and “dramatic art,” critic, essayist, member of the French Academy, he 
was unquestionably a man of letters. Journalist (a pillar of the old Débats), deputy 
under Louis-Philippe, a leader of the liberal guerrilla under Napoleon IJ, head of 
the Right Center at the beginning of the Third Republic, he was also a political figure. 
In neither domain did he attain the heights. But to call him a mediocrity or even a 
second-rater would be unfair. He was first-rate in the second rank, and had sense 
enough never to attempt the first. Saint-Marc Girardin is the eternal bourgeois, the 
scion of Boileau, the father of André Maurois. As the revolutions of 1789 and 1830 
gave power to his class, he upholds them. As 1848 brought in democracy, he hates 
1848—February no less than June or December. He is the perfect Orleanist. Then the 
bourgeois gloried in their own principles. France’s business was Business; success, as 
measured by wealth, was the best qualification for citizenship. His realistic creed 
was untainted by Huguenot righteousness, as it was with Guizot, or by democratic 
nonsense. In this his thought was purer than that of our ruling class, at heart no less 
orthodox than he, Laurence Wylie has a frank bias against the bourgeois, perhaps for 
literary rather than for social or political reasons: for the bourgeois is the antipode 
of the poet. But the book is judicial, not sarcastic. On a minor subject, it is indeed an 
excellent piece of historical writing: well informed, sane, alert in style. It will help 
students of French affairs to understand that impregnable rock, the French bourgeoisie, 
ranging from Barthou ànd Poincaré to Herriot and even Léon Blum. The proofread- 
ing, unfortunately, is extremely faulty; but this obvious blemish should not create a A 
prejudice against the author's scholarship. ALBERT GUERARD, Stanford University 


THE ROLE OF METTERNICH IN UNDERMINING NAPOLEON, By Josephine 
Bunch Stearns. [Mlinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXIX, Number 4.] 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1948, pp. 122, cloth $2.50, paper $1.50.) This is 
a monograph on Metternich's ambassadorship in Paris from 1806 to 1809. As the title 
suggests, the author is primarily concerned with appraising what Metternich accom- | 
plished during those years in preparing Napoleon’s undoing, and, since she sees things 
very much as Metternich wished any reader of his memoirs to see them, the result 
is that the Paris years are depicted with a complacent satisfaction almost equal to that 
with which the great man himself regarded his past endeavors. There were some errors 
of judgment, to be sure, but these were more than offset, we are assured, by the lessons 
learned at Paris which enabled Metternich “to accomplish the French ruler’s down- 
fall.” These are large claims, but they are not convincingly sustained. The sources,  - 
mainly French, of which the author has availed herself, have been worked over 
repeatedly by historians of deserved eminence, as Professor Geyl reminds us most 
forcefully in his recent book on Napoleon in French historiography. It requires a 
thorough mastery of this literature, combined with exceptional imagination and in- 
sight, to produce a really valuable book on a subject such as this, It can be done, as 
Herbert Butterfield showed some years ago in his brilliant essay on The Peace Tactics 
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of Napoleon, 1806-1808 (a book, incidentally, which Mrs. Stearns does not appear 
to have noticed); but it is not easy. The Role of Metternich in Undermining Napoleon 
is not an important addition to the discussion. Paur R, Sweet, Bucks, England 


LES BANQUES FRANÇAISES AU COURS DU XIX? SIÈCLE. By Robert Bigo. (Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1947, pp. 304, 400 fr.) The author offers an interesting, if somewhat 
cursive, treatment of a difficult subject. On the basis of wide reading ‘and his own ex- 
perience in the Banque de France, M. Bigo discusses with commendable liveliness the 
general question of credit in France, the development of financial techniques, the 
different types of institutions which made this development possible, and finally, the 
men themselves: bankers, brokers, notaries, ef al. If the volume is rather disorganized, 
indeed something in the nature of a grab bag, it does have more than its share of 
prizes in the way of hitherto unknown sidelights on the financial history of the period. 
The bibliography also is especially useful. All in all, an important work in a field 
which has seen little new since Kaufmann’s Banque en France in 1914 and Ramon’s 
Histoire de la Banque de France in 1929. Davin S. Lannes, Parts, France 


ARTICLES 


Jean Ricnarp. “Enclaves” royales et limites des provinces. Les élections bourguignons [r1th- 
15th centuries]. dan. de Bourgogne, Apr.—June, 1948. 

MarceL Detarosse. Notes d'histoire sociale. Les vignerons d’Auxerrois (x1v—xvi siècles). Ibid., 
Jan.—Mar., 1948. ° 

Jonn T. McNeLL. Thirty Years of Calvin Study. Church Hist., Sept. 

J. Levron, E. Droz, R. L. Waquer, V. L. SAULNIER. Four articles on Jean Bodin. Bibliothèque 
d'humanisme et renaissance, Travaux et documents, 1948. 

Hewrt Morgau. Les subdélégués dans la généralité de Bourgogne sous l'intendant Boucher et ses 
premiers successeurs, Ann. de Bourgogne, July-Sept., 1948. 

B. A. Pocouer DE Haur-Jussé. Les évêques de Bretagne dans la Renaissance religieuse du xvi? 
siècle. Ann. de Bretagne, 1947. 

ÉmuLE G. Léonard. Le protestantisme français au xvu® siècle. Rev. hist, Oct—Dec., 1948. 

GABRIEL Bonno. Two Centuries After: Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois (1748). French Am. Rev., 
Jan.—Mar. 

Davin C. CasEEN. Montesquieu: A Partial Bibliography. Ibid. 

PauL M. SpurLiN. Montesquieu et l’opinion américaine au dix-huitième siècle. Ibid. 

Roserr SCHACckLETON. Montesquieu, Bolingbroke, and the Separation of Powers. French Stud., 
Jan. 

Henri Peyre. The Influence of 18th Century Ideas on the French Revolution. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan. 

Jonn A. MouranT. Mr. Neill and Physiocracy. Ibid. 

PIERRE Casrex. J. J. Rousseau et l’organisation de la paix. Rev. socialiste, June-July, 1948. 

G. P. Goocx. Marie Theresa and Marie Antoinette [IV-VII]. Contemp. Rev., Jan., Feb., Mar., 
Apr. 

R. Farcuer. The Literary Criticism of the Idéologues. French Stud., Jan. 

Rosert B. Hourman. The Catholic Church in Napoleon's Propaganda Organization. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., Apr, 

Jacques pe RicauMoNT. Victor de Mortemart. La cour de Napoléon I. Rev. de Paris, Feb. 

J. P. T: Bury. The End of the Napoleonic Senate. Cambridge Hist. Jour., YX, no. 2, 1948. 

Hans Konn. Madame de Staël, Liberal and Nationalist. Forum, Feb. 

Joun C. Murray. The Political Thought of Joseph de Maistre. Rev. Politics, Jan. 

R. Witt. Les églises protestantes de Strasbourg sous le second empire. Rev. d’hist. et de philos, 
relig., 1947, NO. 1-2. 

GLEN SuortiirFe. Hugo's Intervention for Henri Rochefort. Symposium, Nov., 1948. 

Rozserr F. Byrnes. Antisemitism in France before the Dreyfus Affair. Jewish Social Stud., Jan. 

Pierre RENOUVIN. Les origines de l'expédition de Fachoda. Rev. hist., Oct.—Dec., 1948. 
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Henri GUILLEMIN. Lettres inédits de Lamartine. Monde, Jan. 

Arrmur L. Dunnam. Unrest in France in 1848, Jour. Ec. Hist, Supp. VIII, 1948. 

J. Dresen. La Révolution de 1848 et la littérature allemande. Rev. de littérature comparée, Apr.— 
June, 1948. 

Francois Faure. La Révolution de 1848 et les écrivains britanniques. Ibid., Oct—Dec. 

Grorces Guy-Granp. Proudhon et Michelet. Rev. philos., Oct-Dec. 

A. J. P. TayLor. La Fin de la IIe République. Critique, Oct., 1948. 

ALFRED CoBBAN. Laval and the Third Republic. Cambridge Jour., Feb. 

H. Micuex. Les principales sources françaises de l'histoire de la deuxième guerre mondiale. Rev. 
hista, Oct.—Dec. 

Emme Giravp. Le gouvernement du Générale de Gaulle, IX. Rev. polit. et parl., Jan. 

BERNARD LAVERGNE. Le torpillage du plan Reynaud et le déclin de la IVe République. Année 
politique, économique, et coopérative, Aug.—Oct., 1948. 

Épovarp Boursousson. Orientation de la littérature française contemporaine depuis la guerre, 
Mod. Lang. Jour., Feb. 

Articles on French ballet, theatre, music, art, since the war. American Soc. Legion of Honor 
Mag., Autumn, 1948. : 

Sir Joun PoLLoch. The Issue in France. Quar. Rev., Jan. 

H. ChamBrE. Etat actuel et influence du communisme en France. La Vie éc. et soc., May-July, 
Sept., 1948. 

Pau. Leuimor. Recent French Writings in the Social and Economic History of Modern France. 
Ec. History Rev., 1, no. 1, 1948. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


JAARVERSLAG 1945-1946, RIJKSINSTITUUT VOOR OORLOGSDOCUMENTA- 
TIE. (The Hague, Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1948, pp. 78.) Report by the 
director of the Institute to the minister of education on the genesis and activities of the 
Institute. ' 


f ARTICLES 

L. van SPEYBROECK. De wijziging van het landschapsbeeld en van het leven van den mensch in 
het land van Waas in de 18% eeuw (1713-1794). I. De bevolking; 1. De bewoning. Annalen 
oudhdk. kring land van Waas, LV, no. 1-2, 1947-48. 

J. R. LecontTE. Les officiers étrangers au service de la Belgique. L’Arimée-La Nation (Min, de la 
défense nationale, Brussels), III, 1948. 

M. Worin, La campagne de mai 1940: étude de plan d'invasion allemande à l'ouest et réalisa- 
tion de la rupture 4 Sedan. Ibid. 

Ae W. v. p. Bunt. Een Utrechtenaar in de 17% ceuw: Jhr Godard Willem van Tuyll van 
Serooskerken. Historia, Jan. 

W. Ph. Cooruaas. Het landsarchief te Batavia. Ibid, 

R. Roose. Don Quichotte dans la littérature néerlandaise aux 17° et 18¢ siècles. Lettres romanes, 
Il, 1948. 

L. ve Jonc. Het bunkerdrama van Vught. Ned. in oorlogstijd, Nov.—Dec., 1948. 

Hanns A. Rauter: persoon en daden. Ibid., Mar. 

H. Harvensere. De historische betekenis van plaatsnamen, Ned. archievenblad, LIIL, no. 1, 1948- 


Jonan E. Erias. De Amsterdamse en Bodengravense ter Meulens. Ned. Leeuw, Jan., Feb. 

E. pe Morzav. Les capucins en Belgique. Nouv. rev. théol., LXX, 1948. 

Ch. TerLINDEN. Le cinquième centenaire de l’hétel de ville de Louvain. Rev. belge d’arch, et 
d'hist. de Part, XVII, no. 1-2, 1947-48. 

L. Durour. Points à élucider dans l'histoire de la météorologie en Belgique. Rev. belge de philol. 
et d'hist., XXVI, no. 3, 1948. 

J. A. van Hourre. De Zuid-Nederlandsche vlasnijverheid tot de 18% eeuw. Kanttekeningen bij 
een onlangs verschenen studie. Ibid. 
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A. Simon. La révolution belge de 1830 vue de Paris d’après les archives Vaticanes. Ibid. 

R. Bracarp. Fénelon, Joseph-Clément de Bavière et le jansénisme à Liège. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
XLII, no. 3-4, 1948. 

E. Voosen. La réforme dans nos provinces, Rev. diocésaine de Namur, Ill, no. 1, 1948. 

G. van ZuYLEN. L'oeuvre réformatrice d'Erard de la Marck, 1505-1538. Rev. ecclés. de, Liège, 
XXXV, 1948. 

HENRIETTE DE BELGIQUE-VENDÓME. Le mariage de Léopold ler. Lettres inédites et souvenirs de 
famille, Rev. gén. belge, May, 1948. 

J. C. WESTERMANN. Statistische gegevens over den handel van Amsterdam in de 17% eeuw (with 
postscript on the 18th century by J. G. van Dillen). Tijdschrift v. gesch., LXI, no. 1-2, 1948. 

L. E. Harkin. L'histoire en Wallonie de 1940 à 1945. La vie wallonne, XXI, no. 1, 1947. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. ]. Falnes 


NORWAY, HER INVASION AND OCCUPATION. By Amanda Johnson, Professor 
of History, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. (Decatur, Ga., 
Bowen Press, 1948, pp. x, 372.) This book contains a convenient collection of a mass 
of details about conditions in Norway during the German occupation, and not a little 
information about the government in exile and the part Norwegians played in the 
war beyond the borders of their homeland. The material is pertinent and authentic. 
The bibliography, although it is not—and does not pretend to be—exhaustive, con- 
tains a wide range of sources; but the footnotes indicate that the author has drawn 
mainly upon the information sent out from the legation in Washington and on the 
foreign language papers in this country. It is unfortunate that she has been content 
to re-translate, from Norwegian or Danish, quotations from English sources. 
Churchill’s cadences, for example, have lost their rhythm when they reach us via a 
Danish newspaper. By choosing, probably wisely, to treat the various phases of the 
occupation in separate chapters, the author has sacrificed the opportunity to present 
any chronological story of the whole development during the war years. Yet the 
reader looks in vain for a clear, convincing treatment of special topics, whether it be 
the relations between German and Norwegian authorities in the confusing early months 
of the war, the attitude of Sweden, or the legal aspects of the occupation. The trade and 
the economic situation are given quite adequate handling, as is also the position of 
labor during the first two years of the war. A number of errors in facts have crept in. 
For example, about three, not thirty, per cent of Norway’s area is under cultivation; 
obviously it was not fear that induced the people to submit to rationing; and the lega- 
tion in Washington can hardly be said to have stood idle in prewar years. Moreover 
the emotional tension of the style weakens the effect and tends to produce a dis- 
torted picture. The overworked cliché of “the indomitable Vikings,” whether in 
words or picture, is hardly more descriptive of the home front than is the phrase 
“Peer Gynt’s countrymen.” The book gives the impression of hasty editing: there is a 
lack of consistency in such details as use of italics or the choice between employing 
terms in the Norwegian or in translation. Translations are often inaccurate, blad 
(newspaper), for example, is rendered “blade,” while Zeitung and tidende (journal) 
become “times.” There seems to be no reason for using the Norwegian form of such 
common words as dandelion and sawdust. A little more care would have added im- 
measurably to the strength of a book which really contains a wealth of information. 

Karen Larsen, St. Olaf College 


SUOMEN LAPPALAISET VUOTEEN 1945 [the Finland Lapps to the year 1945]. 
By T. I. Itkonen. Two volumes. (Helsinki, Söderström, 1948, pp. 589, 629, 1950 M.) 
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Publications on the Finland Lapps number over five hundred titles, the major con- 
tributions having been made by such scholars and writers as Isak and Jacob Fellman, 
Samuli Paulaharju, Väinö Tanner, and E. A. Virtanen. It has remained, however, for 
Dr. T. I. Itkonen to prepare a truly definitive study. No aspect of Lappish culture 
seems to have been neglected in this two-volume work of encyclopedic proportions. 
There are thirty-nine chapters, among them such headings as geographical setting, 
history, anthropology, language and names, character traits, buildings, trade, fishing, 
hunting, agriculture, care of deer and dogs, customs and myths, household furnish- 
ings, and bodily ornaments. In a word, its scope ranges from birth to burial rites, from 
mundane toil to happy moments of recreation. The amount of research represented 
by the two volumes is staggering. The bibliography lists nearly 350 titles (of which 
Itkonen has authored 35), covering the chief Finnish published and archival sources, 
and the significant Norwegian, Swedish, and German monographs. Some dozen 
field investigations were carried on by the author during the years 1913-47. Scholars 
will not complain of a paucity of documentation; the chapter on settlement, for ex- 
ample, has no less than 246 footnote references (by a hasty count). Illustrative ma- 
terials, too, are abundant; there are 442 well-chosen photographs and drawings, and 
15 maps. Itkonen’s study of the Finland Lapps has been described in the country of 
its publication as “one of the most important achievements of recent Finnish scholar- 
ship.” This is not extravagant praise. No scholar whose range of interests touches the 
Lapps can have an easy conscience until he has put his hands on this monumental 
work, Jonn Inmarr Korzumatnen, Heidelberg College 


ARTICLES 


Percy Exrstranp. Svensk historisk bibliografi 1947. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, no. 4. 

CarL-AxeL Monero. Var stenáldersmánniskorna i Sverige verkligen vara förfäder? Nord, Tids., 
1948, no. 6. 

Hyaumar Ruep HoLanp. Vinland Visited 1050. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar. 

Errix Vanpvik. Magnus Erlingssons Kroningseid. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1948, no. 4. 

S. S. Nison. Kong Sverre og Norden. Nord. Tids., 1948, nos. 7-8. 

Nis Aunzonp. Till frågan om den äldsta Erikskulten i Sverige. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, no. 4. 

ByArNE Beckman, En diplomatisk aktion av Konung Valdemar. Ibid. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Tronfglgeloven av 1260. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1948, no. 4. 

Borre QvamMe, King's Lynn [and the late medieval trade with Norway]. Norseman, Mar.— 
Apr. 

Joun J. Murray. Robert Jackson’s Mission to Sweden (1709-1717). Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Orro Bruun. Finländska industrihistoriker. Nord. Tids., 1948, no. 6. 

Emar OsrvebrT, Den franske opplysningslitteratur og slekten för 1814. Ibid. 

Henry BAERLEIN. Affairs of a Danish Island [Anholt in Napoleonic days]. Norseman, Mar.— 
Apr. 

Uno WiLLers. En ockupationsplan för Finland 1804. Nord. Tids., 1948, nos. 7-8, 

A. C. Mercer. The First Bernadotte. Norseman, Jan.—Feb. 

Ermar CarLssoN. Karl Johans Utrikespolitiska program 1810, Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1948, no. 4. 

` Sxcurp Griec. Omkring mellomrikslovens opphevelse 1885-1897. Nord. Tids., 1948, nos. 7-8. 

BERTIL PFANNENSTILL. Tattarna—en sociologisk grupp och ett socialt problem, Statsvet. Tids., 
1948, nos. 3~4. 

Roar Sxovmanp. Nordens folkehójskoler og nordiske hójskoletanker. Nord, Tids., 1948, no. 6. 

Arne HeLLDÉN, När socialdemokraterna 1914 gjorde sitt vägval, Sv. Tids., 1948, no. 10. 

Diprix Arup Seip, Studentarrestasjonen i 1943. Samtiden, 1948, no. 10. 

L. Hansen Larson. Public Opinion on South Slesvig. Norseman, Jan.-Feb. 

R. Lunpsore. Fardarnes statsrettliga ställning. Finsk Tids., 1948, no. 3. 

Oron bland balterna. Sy, Tids., 1948, no. 10. 

Nils Anprén. Riksdagen och utrikespolitiken 1946 och 1947. Statsvet. Tids., 1948, no. 3. 

Norsk Utenrikspolitikk. Intern. Politikk, 1949, no, 1. 
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Wityeim Kemunav. Norway and the Atlantic Pact. Norseman, Mar.—Apr. 
Bo ENANDER. Sweden and the Atlantic Pact. Ibid. 

A. Lyuneserc. Norden mellan öst och vast. Samtid och Fortid, 1948, no. 6. 
J. H. Wuormwen. Problems of a Scandinavian Bloc, Current Hist., Jan. 

S. ABRAHAMSEN. Scandinavia and the Atlantic Pact. New Republic, Feb. 7. 


Documents 


Den engelske note af 5. december 1947 vedrørende Sydslesvig. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., 1947- 
48, nos. 2-3. 


Det af en dansk regerings- og rigsdagsdelegation . . . med en delegation fra Fergernes lagting 


udarbejdede forslag af 16, juli 1947 om selvstyre for Fergerne inden for rigsenheden .. . 
Ibid. 


Erklæring fra det norske udenrigsministerium af 10. januar 1947 [and other documents on 
Svalbard]. Ibid. 


Finnish-Russian Pact on Mutual Assistance concluded in Moscow on April 6, 1948. Ibid. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner 


DEUTSCHLAND-JAHRBUCH 1949. Edited by Klaus Mehnert and Heinrich Schulte. 
(Essen, West-Verlag, 1949, pp. 502.) Deutschland-Jahrbuch 1949 represents a pioneer 
work since this is the first yearbook, embracing all phases of national life, which has 
ever been published in Germany. In the past, of course, an abundance of handbooks 
covering separate special fields provided similar data, though in a more dispersed 
form. The editors of this new work have attempted to maintain the German tradition 
of compiling factual and complete compendiums of information. Nearly a hundred 
collaborators from all spheres of activity—art, science, politics, economics, etc.—sup- 
ported by the studies and findings of institutes and societies, aided in assembling the 
materials. In view of the provisional nature of many arrangements and the rapidly 
changing conditions in Germany, it is reasonable to expect some gaps as well as in- 
accuracies in this first yearbook. The editors experienced special difficulties in pene- 
trating the “iron curtain” and in some cases found it impossible to gather adequate 
information or statistics for the Russian zone. The Jahrbuch is a valuable aid for the 
intelligent seeker of information on the status of occupied Germany. No other single 
source contains such a detailed accumulation of data on all phases of German life. 
The book includes a list and a digest of the major decrees of the military government 
as they affected all fields of activity. In the Jahrbuch, the lover of art and the art his- 
torian can obtain a survey of the degree of destruction and possibilities of restoration 
of such diverse objects as the Cologne Cathedral and the contents of noted art galleries 
or museums, The Jahrbuch has useful special lists which are of interest to the historian 
or anyone interested in research. Included is a list of higher schools, universities, tech- 
nical institutes, art and music schools, scientific institutes, etc., together with data on 
their location and the number of students in 1947. Another catalogue contains a 
listing of all important libraries, giving the location thereof, the number of volumes 
saved from the holocaust, the status of the library buildings, files, and the degree of 
usability, Similar tables appear on museums, diverse collections, music festivals, 
learned societies, political parties, churches, radio stations, publishing companies, and 
the location of military missions, diplomatic representatives, and consuls now resident 
in the western zones and Berlin. For the historian there is one notable gap—a lack of 
information on the status and accessibility of archives. 

i Oscar J. Hammen, Montana State University 
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NAZI-SOVIET RELATIONS, 1939-1941: DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES 
OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE. Edited by Raymond James Sontag and 
James Stuart Beddie. (Washington, Department of State, 1948, pp. xxxvii, 362, $1.00.) 
DAS NATIONALSOZIALISTISCHE DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE SOWJET- 
UNION, 1939-1941: AKTEN AUS DEM ARCHIV DES DEUTSCHEN AUS. 
WARTIGEN AMTS. Deutsche Ausgabe von Eber Malcolm Carroll, Professor of 
History in Duke University, und Fritz Theodor Epstein, Historian, Department of 
State. (Washington, Department of State, 1948, pp. xliv, 416.) This collection of 
documents covers the events leading up to, and Russo-German relations during the 
operation of, the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression Pact of August, 1939. The picture it 
presents does not aim at completeness; it reveals little about the motives which in- 
duced either partner to enter this “alliance of mutual suspicion” (John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett). Moreover, without access to Soviet documents, it can give only the German 
version of the story. (Some additional information can be found in the Nuremberg 
documents and the recent Soviet-sponsored publication of captured German material.) 
Within these limitations, however, the present collection makes a welcome contribu- 
tion to our information on Nazi-Soviet relations during that critical period from the 
spring of 1939 to June, 1941. Neither side apparently decided until the very last mo- 
ment that an agreement could and should be reached, and it is in tracing the vacilla- 
tions of German and Russian policy prior to the conclusion of the pact that the reader 
becomes most acutely aware of the fragmentary character of the selected material. The 
documents reveal some interesting details concerning the relations of the two powers. 
They establish the fact that Germany first suggested to the U.S.S.R. the forcible 
occupation of the Soviet share of Poland while the Polish campaign was still under 
way. They throw additional light on the surreptitious*maneuvers of both countries 
in the Baltic and Balkan areas. And they show that Molotov’s visit to Berlin in No- 
vember, 1940, brought into the open the critical deterioration of Nazi-Soviet relations 
when he insisted, unsuccessfully, on concrete assurances concerning Germany’s dis- 
interestedness in Finland, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Later documents contain some new 
information on the background of the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact of April, 1941. 
The last section shows Moscow striving hard to avoid war. A letter from Hitler to 
Mussolini, included in this part, gives the basic reasons for the Nazi attack on the 
U.S.S.R. Attention should also be called to the reports of the German ambassador in 
Moscow, Count von der Schulenburg, which contain many an interesting observation 
on Russian policies and practices. The two editions of this publication were edited 
separately; the German edition is somewhat more fully indexed and annotated and 
includes facsimile reproductions of the original documents. The English translations 
are clear and accurate. ANDREAS DORPALEN, St. Lawrence University 
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Schweizer Beiträge zur Allgemeinen Gesch., VI, 1948. 
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CharLeEs A. Herasr. The Beginnings of the Kulturkampf. Hist. Bull., Mar. 
Francis A. ArRLINGHAUS. British Public Opinion and the Kulturkampf in Germany. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 7 
Herz Hottpacx. Die frühe Sozialdemokratie. Deutsche Beitr., 1948, no. 3. 
Hans Gerra and Hxepwic loe Gerra. Bibliography on Max Weber. Social Research, Mar. 
PETER VIERECK. Stefan George, Perilous Poet. Antioch Rev., Spring. 
Isabela M. Massey. Diplomatic Origins of the First World War. Internat. Affairs, Apr. 
„A. GoLaz, L'Armée allemande de 1914-1918 d’après des sources allemandes. Rev. d'hist. de 
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Mar. 
M. ZaLEsKA-KIELCZEWSKA, La géopolitique allemande. Rev. occidentale, 1, 1948. 
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Oct. 
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Mar. 
HaroLD O. Lewis. The Socialist Unity Party in Germany. Am. Perspective, Mar. 
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Hisroricus. Tysklands historiska syndabockar [review article on Briining's letter to the Deutsche 
Rundschau, July 1947]. Sv. Tids., 1948, no. 9. 
Vicror Lance, Notes on the German Literary Scene 1946-1948. Mod. Lang. Jour., Jan. 
Exprira G. Friep and MarjorIE Fiske Lissance. The Dilemmas of German Youth. Jour. Ab- 
normal and Social Psych., Jan. 
H. A. v. Rorren. Adrian I. v. Riedmatten, Fiirstbischof von Sitten, 1529-1548. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Kirchengesch., 1948, nos. 1 and 2. 
Arpo Bertini. Giovanni Bernardino Bonifacio; sein Leben und seine Beziehungen zu Basel (mit 
Anhang: Liste von Bonifacios Bibliothek). Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, 1948. 
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Ernst Brann. Die Auswirkungen den deutschen Demagogenverfolgungen in der Schweiz. 
Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, 1948. 


DocuMENTS 
THEODOR SIPPELL, The Confession of the Swiss Brethren in Hesse, 1578. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 
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Gaudens Megaro 
ARTICLES 


Corrapo BARBAGALLO. Il rivolgimento economico-sociale dell'Italia e il suo risorgimento politico. 
Nuova riv. stor., July-Dec., 1948. 

Antonio BasiLE. La crisi sociale nella seconda repubblica in Francia nel giudizio di Camillo 
Cavour. Ibid. 

EnsiLio MicmeEL, Esuli italiani a Malta nel 1848. Ibid. 

Guo Quazza and Franco Boreiani. A proposito della politica piemontese nel 1848-49. Ibid. 

Piero Pier. Il problema del reclutamento in Piemonte nel 1848-49. Ibid. 

Guino Quazza. La paura del comunismo a Napoli nel 1848-49 (spunti inediti). Ibid. 

C. B. and G. L. Celebrazioni Centenarie: Il Convegno “Volta”; I] Convegno di Perugia. Ibid. 

A. ROBERT CAPONIGRI. The Ethical and Sociological Bases of Italian Politics: Croce and Sturzo. 
Ethics, Oct. 

J. C. De Menasce. Some Italian Communist Types. Commonweal, Mar, 18. 

ANGELO CRESPI. Italy in 1948. Contemp. Rev., Jan. 

Leo J. WoLLemMBORG. Italy, 1948: Still Coasting Along? Commonweal, Jan. 28. 

Anton CiLEIGA, The Battle of the Churches in Italy. Politics, Summer, 1948. 

Franco PIERANDREI. La constitution italienne. Rev. droit pub, et sci. pol., July-Sept., 1948. 

K. M. SMocorzewskt. Italy after the Elections. World Affairs, July, 1948. 

Italy, the Former Colonies and Ourselves. Round Table, Sept. 

Italian Agricultural Emigration to France. Internat. Labour Rev., Jan. 

CarLo Levi. The Rebirth of the Italian People. Commentary, Mar. 

Commander Encar P. Younc, R.N. Bulgaria and Italy. New Central Eur. Observer, Mar. 19. 

Mario Rossi. Italy between Blocs. Nation, Mar. 12. 

Id. The Liberation Betrayed. Ibid., Mar: 26. 

E. SYLvIa PANKHURST, Letter on the Italian Colonies. Ibid. 

ALLEN MOOREHEAD. Letter from Florence. New Yorker, Apr. 2. 

Italian Colonialism. Commonweal, Apr. 15. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson 


THE WAR WE LOST: YUGOSLAVIA’S TRAGEDY AND THE FAILURE OF THE 
WEST. By Constantin Fotitch. (New York, Viking Press, 1948, pp. viii, 344, $3.50.) 
Mr. Fotitch, former Yugoslav ambassador to Washington (1935-46), at present political 
emigré and resident of the United States, renders his account of the country he served. 
The narrative covers the war years down to the time when “the curtain fell on 
Yugoslavia.” The author is a staunch Serb nationalist who writes with proud partisan- 
ship and passionate fealty to the fallen Karageorgevitch dynasty. He has little patience 
with his political adversaries regardless of their cause or faith, He is neither willing 
nor able to admit for a moment that the Serbs failed in mastering the complex, 
heterogeneous war-born state. Fotitch writes in a tart style and with a bitter heart of 
the fateful war years from which, alas, he learned very little except to carry away a 
deeper contempt for political foes. The Roman Catholic Croats he simply cannot 
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stomach, while the events that led the Allies to abandon Mihailovitch in favor of 
Tito Fotitch draws with a pen that is dipped in venom. One cannot but admire the 
author’s honesty and tenacity, though these do not always serve as evidence of his 
being right. Despite defeat Fotitch stands at his wrecked post undaunted. It is difficult 
to escape the feeling that there is something quixotic in the belligerency of Mr. Fotitch. 
His personal tragedy is synonymous with the tragedy of the state he defends: it em- 
anates from bewilderment caused by postwar developments and continued intolerance 
toward any reasonable opposition. The sad drama is further broadened by the peculiar 
fact that Mr. Fotitch employs precisely the same terminology as his opponents without 
the slightest concern as to its political implications. He repeatedly refers to democracy, 
freedom, and individual rights, ignoring the fact that these were exactly the principles 
which the Karageorgevitch monarchy suppressed in the late thirties when a virtual 
dictatorship ruled the country. It was one of the fatal steps that marked the path to 
the downfall of the monarchy and, incidentally, perhaps one of the factors that con- 
tributed to the forcing of Mr. Fotitch to abandon his proud diplomatic career and 
take to writing as a dour emigré, . ANATOLE G, Mazour, Stanford University 
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E. E, Lirsmrrs. O pokhode Rusi na Vizantiiu ranee 842 goda [Russian military expeditions 
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A. I. Drosinski. Rus’ i Vostochnaia Evropa vo frantsuzskom srednevekovom epose [Russia 
and Eastern Europe in French medieval literature]. Ibid. 

V. T. Pasucuuro. Kievskaia letopis’ 1238 goda [the Kievan chronicle of 1238]. Ibid. 

I. L. PereL'maN. Novgorodskaia derevnia v xv-xvı vekakh [the Novgorod village of the 15th 
and 16th centuries]. Ibid. . 
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la. S. Lur'E. Novye dannye o posol'stve Sugorskogo i Artsybasheva v 1576 g. [new data on the 
mission of Sugorskii and Artsybashev in 1576]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 27. 

E. M. TaL'man. Remeslennoe uchenichestvo Moskvy v xvu veke [handicraft apprenticeship in 
the Moscow of the 17th century]. Ibid. 

A. A. NovosEL'sx11. Iz istorii donskoi torgovli v xvu veke [the history of Don commerce in the 
17th century]. Ibid., no. 26. i 

A. M. Nixorawrr. Universal Military Service in Russia and Western Europe. Russian Rev., Apr. 

A. L. Shapiro. Krestianskaia torgovlia i krestianskie podriady v petrovskoe vremia [peasant 
trade and contracts in the time of Peter the Great]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 27. 

P. ALEFIRENKO. Ekonomicheskie vzgliady V. N. Tatishcheva [economic views of Tatishchev]. 
Voprosy ist., 1948, no. 12. 

I. S. Bax. Dmitrii Alekseevich Golitsyn. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 26. 

A. STANISLAVSKAlA. Angliia i Rossiia v gody vtoroi turetskoi voiny (1787-1791) [England and 
Russia during the second Turkish war (1787-91) ]. Voprosy ist., 1948, no. 11. 

Sruarr R. Tompxins. The Russian Bible Society—a Case of Religious Xenophobia. Am. Slavic 
and East Eur. Rev., Vil, no. 3, 1948. 

M. V. Necuxina. Plan gosudarstvennogo perevorota v den’ vosstaniia 14 dekabria 1825 goda 
[the scheme for the overthrow of the government at the uprising of December 14, 1825]. 
Istoricheskie zapiski, no, 27. 

Davin M. Lane. Griboedov’s Last Years in Persia. Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., VII, no. 4. 

M. K. Rozuxova. Russkie fabrikanty i rynki Srednego Vostoka vo vtoroi chetverti xix veka 
[Russian manufacturers and the markets of the Middle East in the second quarter of the 19th 
century]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 27. 
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Su. M. Levin. K voprosu ob istoricheskikh osobennostiakh russkogo utopicheskogo sotsializma 
[the historical peculiarities of Russian utopian socialism], Ibid., no. 26. 
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1922) [the history of the Bolshevist party’s efforts to strengthen the ideological front (1921- 
22)]. Voprosy ist., 1949, no. 1. 

Hans Heymann, JR. Oil in Soviet-Western Relations in the Interwar Years. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., VII, no. 4, 1948. 
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Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


TRIAL AND ERROR: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHAIM WEIZMANN. (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 493, $5.00.) An event of unusual significance 
took place in ancient Jerusalem when Chaim Weizmann was inaugurated recently as 
the first president of the state of Israel, At this first constituent assembly, there was 
unanimous approval in the election of the man who had done most toward making 
the achievement of the new Israel possible, For those who desire to know this world 
personality and his era more intimately, the publication of Chaim Weizmann's auto- 
biography is a rare opportunity for better understanding the man and the events that 
led to this new renaissance of the Jewish people. From a historical point of view, 
Trial and Error is invaluable not only for reflecting the story of a great statesman and 
scientist but also as dramatization, through an individual, of the history of the Jewish 
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people during the last half century. Here is the record of the strange journey out of 
_ the darkness of pogrom and ghetto of the East-European Jewish community, of a 
striving toward freedom from inner decay and outer paralysis by a man and his 
people. The transition from Motel, Weizmann’s birthplace in Poland, to his recent 
acceptance of the presidency in Jerusalem mirrors the striving of the Jewish people 
toward freedom from persecution. The slow ascent from a pale of settlement, migra- 
tion toward the free western countries of Europe and America, first steps in Zionism, 
in this instance the emergence of the scientist and world statesman—all this is the 
strange journey of a remarkable personality and a tenacious people toward freedom 
in the modern world. In the second place, the material of the volume is of importance 
in revealing that history does not deal in miracles or Aladdin’s lamps. Many creative 
achievements in the Zionist movement can be ascribed to the strenuous efforts of 
Weizmann: the Balfour Declaration, the mandate system for Palestine, the Hebrew 
University, the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth, the Jewish Agency. For this architect 
of a great idea, achieving a free state of Israel for his people meant the dedication of 
his life toward a cherished dream, A central figure in every scene of the great drama 
of the Zionist movement, Weizmann’s role in the emergence of Israel dates from the 
earliest days of Herzl, intimate of its leading personalities, sharing the internal con- 
flicts of its partisan groups, bearing the disillusionment of broken promises on the 
part of the mandate, Great Britain—all necessary stages in the slow organic growth of 
an idea. If there is a miracle in this historical episode, it is that of the great and con- 
stant faith of this man. This volume has its deepest significance, perhaps, in the plans 
formulated by Weizmann even before the realization of statehood for Israel. True, 
there are the great problems of immigration and defense, of splintered parties, of 
rapprochement with the Arab peoples, yet Weizmann is obsessed with the dream of 
building a high civilization in Israel. As a scientist, he seeks to utilize all financial 
and human resources toward making fruitful, through scientific research and develop- 
ment, a barren land. The solution of these problems challenge the future of the infant 
state, This book may serve as a preface to the new history of the Jewish people. For 
layman and student alike, it is a mine of rare interest. 
ALBERT G. SILVERMAN, New York City 
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CHINA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. By Gerald F. Winfield. (New York, Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, 1948, pp. vii, 437, $5.00.) At the outset, it should be made 
clear that Winfield’s China is not and was not intended to be a conventional historical 
study. There is, to be sure, a good deal of history in it, and there is a vast fund of 
data and interpretation which the historian will find of value, The author is an agri- 
cultural scientist who lived and worked in China during the thirteen years from 
1932‘to 1945. Few, if any, Americans have enjoyed a greater opportunity to know the 
conditions and the processes by which life is maintained in the vast countryside that 
is China. The result, as presented in this volume, is a careful and readable analysis 
of the daily problems of China’s agricultural population, which, it should be remem- 
bered, means some eighty per cent of the Chinese people. Having presented this pic- 
ture, Winfield proceeds in the second half of his book to set forth the broad outlines 
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of a plan for the rebuilding of a war-devastated, poverty-stricken, and sickly nation. 
Winfield’s analysis of present-day China is systematic and comprehensive. A few of 
his significant findings may be noted. In agriculture, a vast population presses upon 
limited arable land; yields per acre are comparatively good but production per man is 
very low. “The food, clothing, and shelter of this vast rural population add up to one 
fact—poverty” (p. 82). In urban China industrial production remains essentially in 
the handicraft stage; trade and merchandizing are still dominated by guilds, while 
transportation is as yet largely dependent on human muscle. In terms of a nation’s 
health, China’s status is exceedingly low. There are about fifteen million deaths each 
year of which more than eleven million are due to preventable causes. Moreover, the 
dominating health and medical ideas held by the Chinese people are prescientific. Win- 
field’s analysis of contemporary China adds up to a shocking complex of overpopula- 
tion and low standards of living. Yet the author is not one of those who despair of 
the outcome. Half of this study is devoted to what can be done about it and how it 
can be done. The basic solution is, he believes, in the social application of scientific 
technology. Winfield is well aware that the whole Chinese scene since World War II 
has been dominated politically by “a thoroughly ruthless struggle for power” between 
two groups. He does not condone the shortcomings of the Kuomintang but he does 
find its philosophy more palatable than that of the Communists, and more likely to 
preserve ultimate goals that are democratic and useful to the Chinese. The salvation 
of China, however, will belong to those forces, domestic and foreign, which produce 
in China more sanitation, an expanding agricultural production, an industrialization 
which will permit industry to meet the needs of agriculture, yet at the same time an 
industrialization in which population will be controlled. Finally, Winfield points to 
the fact that these things cannot be achieved without a form of education to which 
as yet China is largely a stranger. China: The Land and the People is one of the most 
illuminating books in our recent literature on the Far East. 
Paul H, CLYDE, Duke University 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PLACE NAME LITERATURE: UNITED STATES, CANADA, 
ALASKA, AND NEWFOUNDLAND. By Richard B. Sealock and Pauline A. Seely. 
(Chicago, American Library Association, 1948, pp. 331, $4.50.) In this bibliography the 
authors have brought together everything they could find, published or in manuscript 
form, dealing with American place names north of the Mexican border. The resulting 
collection of entries shows numerous angles of approach to the subject: studies on 
derivations from the Indian and European languages; investigations on geographical 
and historical significance of place names; popular sketches and books; graduate theses; 
dictionaries and handbooks; and scholarly investigations with recommendations for 
improved procedure. The volume serves admirably the primary aim expressed by the 
authors, to provide a work for convenient reference. An examination of it leads one 
to the inescapable conclusion that in spite of 261 pages of listings, very few careful, 
consistent, reliable works have been produced. Using this bibliography as a point of 
departure, students in linguistics can proceed to a more serious and scientific cata- 
loguing of American place names, Entries in the volume are arranged alphabetically 
under country and state, There is a detailed subject and author index. 

ALICE E, Smita, State Historical Society of Wisconsin 


- JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY. By James Thomas Flexner. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1948, pp. xv, 139, plates, $7.50.) Flexner’s John Singleton Copley is a slightly revised 
and slightly expanded version of his chapter dealing with that artist in his America's 
Old Masters, published by the Viking Press in 1939. For those who have read and en- 
joyed his America’s Old Masters or First Flowers of Our Wilderness, this monograph 
on Copley #@1 prove to be a great disappointment. It is written largely for the lay 
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person with little knowledge of and a mild curiosity in American art. Its best features 
lie in its complete bibliography and its illustrations, which are beautifully reproduced. 
With its double-spaced type and wide margins, it is what might have been termed in 
the 1840's “a pretty gift book.” The interest in Copley aroused by the two major ex- 
hibitions held, in connection with the bicentennial of his birth, in New York and 
Boston in 1937-38, culminating in the excellent catalogue raisonné of his American 
works by Parker and Wheeler published by the Museum of Fine Arts in 1938, pre- 
pared the way for a definitive biography of America’s first major figure in the fine 
arts. Unfortunately this is still to be written, for, although the author successfully 
creates a social, political, and economic picture of Boston in Copley’s day as a back- 
ground for the portrait, one feels that he fails in his portrayal of the artist—largely 
because He saddles him with a series of twentieth century neuroses. The essence of 
. any definitive biography of an artist lies in the artistic evaluation of his works, One 
feels that the author, feeling insecure in his artistic evaluation, takes refuge in banal 
remarks. For instance, when he describes the portrait of Mrs. Benjamin Pickman, 
he says that “the total face is that of a not too attractive matron who will, unless she 
is careful of her diet, soon be much too fat.” And further, “Harvard’s portrait of 
Prof. John Winthrop is a frightening rendition of that modern version of a Christian 
martyr, a scientific fanatic. We know that this astronomer would sacrifice his wife, 
his children, and even himself to a new observation on the transit of Venus... . Mrs. 
Paul Richard (Plate 15) shows us an old lady, who is far from beautiful, but could cer- 
tainly get the best of a Countess by Reynolds when it comes to horse trading.” Al- 
though such treatment is in the prevailing style of some recent writers in the field of 
art history, it is a sad commentary upon the present-day publishers’ attitudes toward 
art history when the writer is forced to stoop to vulgarizing the subject in order to 
make it palatable for an undiscriminating audience. At times the work appears to be 
superficial. There is a statement to the effect that Copley soon abandoned miniature 
painting “as bringing too low a price for his increasing fame”; yet the account books 
of Paul Revere record the making of gold and silver frames for Copley’s miniatures 
from 1763 to 1767, the crowning years of Copley's American period. The illustrations, 
by and large, are well selected, but one wishes that Copley’s most typical American 
portrait, steeped in the realistic tradition of American colonial painting—that of Paul 
Revere—had been included. It is not even mentioned in the text: 
Jonn MarsmaLL Puurs, Yale University 


FROM, COLONY TO NATION: AN EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTING, 
SILVER, AND ARCHITECTURE FROM 1650 TO THE WAR OF 1812. (Chicago, 
Art Institute of Chicago, 1949, pp. 140, $2.00.) The students of the history of the arts 
in America will certainly see this noteworthy publication in their field. Its publica- 
tion is recorded here for the benefit of the historians dealing with colonial and early 
national history in almost any of its aspects. The brochure with its reproductions 
should give them new insights into their period and a conviction that colonial interest 
was not wholly absorbed in Indian affairs, quarrels with colonial governors, stamp 
taxes, and Calvinism. The editors, Frederick A. Sweet and Hans Huth on painting, 
Meyric R. Rogers on silverware, and Turpin C. Bannister on architecture, have fur- 
nished adequate notes and brief interpretive essays. They had the. advantage of an 

+ exhibit enriched by loans from widely scattered museums and private collections. 

G.S.F. 


THE WAR OF 1812. By Francis F. Beirne. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1949, pp. 410, 
$5.00.) Without making any pretensions to original scholarship Mr. Beirne, an 
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associate editor of the Baltimore Sun, has written a spirited and interesting narrative 
of the War of 1812, especially in its military and naval aspects. While the book (ob- 
viously designed for the layman) is undocumented, the author acknowledges a heavy 
debt to Henry Adams’ History of the United States and to Benjamin J. Lossing's Pic- 
torial Field Book of the War of 1812. His bibliography presents a fairly good array 
of the more familiar sources, primary and secondary, but one wonders why he 
omitted, among other items, R. B. McAfee’s History of the Late War in the Western 
Country and C, W. Elliott’s Winfield Scott. Mr. Beirne is at his best in writing of 
battles on Jand and sea. His account of Jackson’s New Orleans campaign, for instance, 
is one of the clearest and most vigorous that this reviewer has seen. His estimate of 
the military and naval leaders is fair. The politics and economics of the war he touches 
lightly and conventionally. The degree of his grasp of the maritime controversies 
leading to the war is suggested by the statement, “There was a law known as the 
‘Rule of 1756, accepted by all nations...” (pp. 17-18). But it would perhaps be | 
too much to ask that a popular book which deals so well with the war’s military side 
should be equally adequate in other respects. Whether as original intention or after- 
thought, Mr. Beirne has given his story, at the end, a propagandist twist. In his 
preface he avows a purpose of “bringing up to date events which happened long ago 
but which have an important bearing on the happenings of today.” What that bearing 
is he reveals in his conclusion. Unpreparedness involved us in the war in the first 
place by giving the impression that we would not defend our rights; and when war 
came, unpreparedness subjected us to invasion, defeats, and disasters. In World Wars 
I and II, though likewise inviting trespass through unpreparedness, we had friends to 
hold the front line while we armed. This was not true in 1812 and may not be true 
“next time.” The lesson is obvious. Mr, Beirne does not exaggerate or overemphasize 
the weaknesses and failures of 1812-1814. He does not need to, Told just as they were 
they point his moral. JuLius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo 


AMERICAN TOBACCO AND CENTRAL EUROPEAN POLICY: EARLY NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Sister Mary Anthonita Hess, of the Congregation of they 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, Salem Heights, Dayton, Ohio. (Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1948, pp. x, 199.) During and immediately after the 
Revolution, as in the colonial period, tobacco was the most marketable commodity 
produced in the states. The removal of British restrictions on the trade and the ex- 
tension of the culture of the plant to new areas, especially in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
might have been expected to bring about a tobacco boom, but nothing of the sort 
happened. Between 1790 and 1840 total production hardly rose above the figure for 
the late colonial period—about 100,000,000 pounds—and the price varied little except 
during a brief period after the War of 1812. Among the factors causing this situation 
may be included the tobacco monopolies enforced by various European governments, 
the development of local sources of supply in other countries, and the failure of the 
United States to establish satisfactory commercial relations with foreign governments. 
These are the problems discussed by the author in this volume. The subject matter is 
broader than the title indicates, for the first two chapters deal with the colonial period, A 
and the third is devoted largely to the period of the Revolution and the Confedera- 
tion. The fourth chapter gets well into the subject of tobacco diplomacy and dis- 
cusses the treaties negotiated with the Hanse Towns, and with Prussia and Austria in 
1827, 1828, and 1829 respectively. In 1835 Henry Wheaton was appointed chargé 
d'affaires to Prussia, this being the first regular diplomatic agent sent to any Central 
European country. The panic of 1837 caused the tobacco growers of Maryland to 
bestir themselves and Daniel Jenifer succeeded in getting Congress to pass resolutions 
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requesting the President to use diplomatic means to better the tobacco trade. As a 
result of this agitation, a minister was sent to Austria, a chargé to Naples, and a 
treaty was negotiated with Sardinia in 1838. Because of the government monopolies 
and other factors, these moves did little to improve the tobacco trade, but they repre- 
sent the beginnings of our diplomatic relations with Central Europe. Sister Mary 
Anthonita’s dissertation is a meticulously prepared work—a first-rate piece of research 
and writing. The footnotes and bibliography are extensive, and the appendixes supply 
much useful information, On page 7 the date should be 1763 instead of 1776, and on 
page 79 the word apparently should be “prevent” instead of “present,” but despite 
these slips the attention paid to detail is obvious throughout the volume. 
THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY, University of Virginia 


A PRINCE IN THEIR MIDST: THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF ACHILLE MURAT 
ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. By 4. J. Hanna. (Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1946, pp. xi, 275, $3.00.) How Achille Murat, nephew of Napoleon, son 
of the king of Naples Joachim Murat, came to the United States as a refugee at the 
age of twenty-two, became a planter in Florida, a staunch champion of the republican 
system of government, a county judge, and after many strange and varied experi- 
ences, including a return to Europe, was finally buried in St. Johns Cemetery at Talla- 
hassee, has been vividly recounted by Professor A. J. Hanna. With great industry, 
the author has explored the archives of Italy, France, Austria, and America and con- 
sulted many private collections. He has brought together the results of his investiga- 
tions in a volume which has “a fourfold purpose, to relate the story of a unique 
refugee in the United States, to record his response to American life, to extend the 
Bonaparte saga, and to reconstruct a picture of the Southern frontier.” It seems 
that all the “facts” of Murat’s life have been ascertained from reliable sources, and that 
most of his mistresses have been listed. Altogether the book is easy and pleasant to 
read. The total result, however, is not a full-length portrait of this extraordinary 
character. One will particularly miss a full discussion of Murat’s Esquisse morale et 
politique des Etats-Unis de Y Amérique (Paris, 1832), and Exposition du gouvernement 
républicain tel qu'il a été proposé en Amérique (Paris, 1833). Granting that a detailed 
analysis of these political treatises would have interrupted the flow of the narrative, 
it remains that both provide an insight into the psychology of a “prince” who, in 
the words of the author, became “an apostle of freedom, entitled to admission in the 
Lafayette and Jackson school.” One may also regret that the long enumeration of 
the libraries consulted does not contain any indication of the material they preserve, 
although the historian will derive some small comfort from the statement that “de- 
tailed citations covering the use of all materials in this biography, with copies and 
some originals of many letters and documents used, have been filed in the Murat 
Collection of the Rollins College Library, Winter Park, Florida” (p. 256). Mr. John 
Rae’s sketches illustrating the volume are picturesque, but a few good photographs 
would satisfy more fully the curiosity of the reader. It is to be hoped that after this 
biography, obviously intended for the general public, Professor Hanna will find a way 
to make available to a more restricted audience some of the very important documents 
he has unearthed. GILBERT CHINARD, Princeton University 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT: CHANCE AND COINCIDENCE IN THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Otto Eisenschiml and E. B. Long. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948, pp. 
285, $3.00.) This thoroughly readable little volume, like Mr. Eisenschiml’s earlier 
writings, demonstrates wide knowledge of the sources and an interest in circumstantial 
evidence and suppositious events. It consists of fifteen chapters or essays each giving 
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tress Hungary” is sneering. Mr. Lengyel left Hungary as a young man. Hence he 
cannot be expected to understand fully the country where he happened to be born. 
It is, however, regrettable that he recounts stale clichés of anti-Hungarian propa- 
ganda, One such is the absurdity that peasants constantly expected blows from anyone 
in city clothes and in evidence he offers a story of personal experience: he visited a 
farm and a peasant child fled at his sight! Not all of Mr. Lengyel’s statements indi- 
cate such a low estimate of the reader’s judgment. Generally, he is more subtle. For 
example, he makes a statement concerning the low wages of the peasant. But he 
creates an unfair picture of the situation, omitting that the alleged oppressors of the 
peasants, the officials, earned ridiculously low wages too. Nor does he mention the 
absurdly low sum for which gifted Jewish lads like himself could obtain a good 
university education at state expense. Hungarian liberals planned to give an opportu- 
nity to Jews persecuted in Eastern Europe. The result of this—not mere “chance”—is 
the galaxy of Jewish talents, issued from the favorable atmosphere created by Hun- 
garians, so long as these were masters of their souls and their own land, że., until the 
Trianon treaty. The best pages of Lengyel’s book are those in which he tells about 
Jews, who have never repudiated’ the harassed nation which mothered them as 
long as it could, They tried to help Hungary and Hungarians. Such people have a 
right to claim Hungarian origin: they are better additions to America, too, than 
people who merely passed through Hungary. Ipa Bosuta, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 1847 TO 1947. By 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. (Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 1947, pp. xvi, 1226, $10.00.) 
Few, if any, professional organizations have exerted so potent an influence as has 
the American Medical Association. Progressive in scientific matters but conservative 
in social outlook, this body is now best known to the public for its opposition to 
compulsory health insurance. Unfortunately, its success in advancing scientific interests 
and in improving professional services are little known outside of medical circles. 
A critical history of the association might balance these popular impressions, and 
would certainly be welcomed for the light it could throw on scientific and professional 
experience in this country during the past century. The present work, however, is 
not a critical study; it is rather a collection of information about the association’s 
past and a defense of its policies. The volume consists of three parts: first, a “History” 
by Morris Fishbein; second, biographical sketches of past presidents by Walter L. 
Bierring; and third, brief accounts by various authors of the association’s counciis, 
bureaus, and publications. Dr. Fishbein provides in the “History” a chronicle of 
year-by-year developments, based largely on the Transactions and other official 
sources and also—for the recent period—on his own intimate knowledge of profes- 
sional affairs. The account lacks continuity and is one-sided, since Dr. Fishbein— 
as a long-time leader of the association—naturally defends its policies instead of view- 
ing them with detachment. At the same time, he summarizes masses of information 
and provides insights into attitudes within the organization itself. Hence his work 
will be most useful in the preparation of the integrated and objective history of the 
association which still remains to be written. Much the same thing may be said of 
the biographical sketches and of the accounts of bureaus and councils. The biographies 
are eulogistic, but they rescue many physicians from oblivion. Some of the accounts 
of special bodies and of publications are especially valuable, since these groups and the 
journals accomplished much in their respective fields. Their records are not easily 
available and have heretofore received little interpretation. In general, then, this 
centennial volume is hardly a “history” as historians use that term. But it does pro- 
vide a massive reference work which will be of service to contemporary physicians 
and to future historians. | RicHarp Harrison Suryock, University of Pennsylvania 
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ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY. By Morris Hadley, (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1948, pp. 282, $3.75.) If the criterion of a biography is the success with which 
the author makes the reader feel the very presence and personality of the subject, then 
surely Morris Hadley is entitled to top rank for this vivid story of his father’s life. 
Rare skill is shown in mixing objective appraisal with affectionate insight in just 
the right proportions to show the many-sided individual whose parents and relatives 
deliberated lengthily and whimsically before naming him Arthur Twining Hadley. 
Wisely, Morris Hadley draws freely on the books, letters, speeches, and papers of 
Arthur Hadley. In these writings the characteristics which it is so delightful in these 
drab days to see revealed are the great zest for life, the unflagging interest in its 
every phase and phenomenon, the sincere liking for all people. The biographer must 
be charged with one lapse—the failure to let the reader know by what necromancy 
Dr. Hadley succeeded in living so full a life. To be sure, a remarkable memory, a 
lightning-fast reading speed, a power of instant perception and unbreakable con- * 
centration, do account for prodigious productivity in his special fields of scholar- 
ship, teaching, business, and university administration. But how did such an intellectual 
giant find time to be also such a warm, vital, witty, and lovable human being? 
Perhaps Morris Hadley is not to be blamed for not giving us the answer; perhaps 
this question is the only one that could have challenged the great Arthur Hadley 
himself. More likely, however, he would have met this challenge quite as easily as 
that of his dinner host in Berlin who asked him to identify a wine which had just 
been served. Hadley tasted carefully, easily recognized the year and the general dis- 
trict, but could not name the vineyard. He added, however, that this wine was 
markedly reminiscent of three well-known vineyards, which he named. Thereupon 
the host and his guests rose excitedly and drank Hadley’s health for his remarkable 
feat in naming the three vineyards which bounded the private vineyard from which 
the wine came but from which no wine had ever reached the public. Even to the 
reviewer, who was a student at Yale during Hadley’s presidency, this biography 
brings a fuller understanding of his great stature and achievements; and all readers, 
whether chiefly interested in economics, a university, a period, or a man, will find 
themselves fascinated by the magnetism of the father which permeates a son’s modest 
history. Ricuarp R. Smits, New York City 


THE LIBERAL PRESIDENTS: A STUDY OF THE LIBERAL TRADITION IN 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By J. C. Long. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1948, pp. 226, $3.75.) The theme of this book is an ambitious and interesting one— | 
“to show how the American liberal tradition has grown and to what extent the 
presidency has expressed or promoted the evolving phases of liberalism.” In the 
course of working out his theme, Mr. Long contributes an occasional insight or sug- 
gestive reorientation of well-known facts. But the book as a whole leaves the reader 
in a state of confusion, frustration, and irritation. It defines liberalism so loosely and 
in so many different ways that most of its main points are rendered unacceptable, un- 
important, or even unintelligible. The introductory chapter, a “Preview of the Liberal 
Tradition,” begins the confusion. In this chapter, liberalism is at times a state of 4 
mind; at times any departure from the past that represents the “trend of the era”; 
at times a set of specific policies for the solution of specific problems. The chapters 
treating selected presidential administrations compound the confusion, Actions or 
attitudes which Mr. Long admires are called liberal no matter how contradictory 
they may be; no adequate recognition is given to the fact that liberalism has meant 
very different things during different periods of American history. Thus, Presidents 
as diverse in their policies as Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Hayes, and the 
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two Roosevelts all become “outstanding liberal beacons,” and beacons of the same 
liberalism, The confusion is completed by an appendix of eighteen state papers, some 
of which are “liberal” only if virtually any major document of American history is 
“liberal.” Since The Liberal Presidents is drawn entirely from printed sources, the 
book offers no new materials to the historian. Its persistent and flagrant confusion of 
its basic concept strips the work of interpretative significance. The Liberal Presidents 
serves chiefly as a warning—a warning which is of special importance now that 
scholarship is concerning itself intensively with the “liberal” phases of American 
history, The word “liberal” is one of the most dangerous booby-traps in the language. 
Failure to define the word carefully or to adhere consistently to the definition is 
certain to muddle any historical work and may, as in the case of The Liberal Presi- 
dents, ruin it. Eric F. Gotpman, Princeton University 


THE ROOSEVELT COURT: A STUDY IN JUDICIAL POLITICS AND VALUES, 
f 1937-1947. By C. Herman Pritchett, Associate Professor of Political Science, University 
of Chicago. (New York, Macmillan, 1948, pp. xvi, 314, $5.00.) This is one of the 
most useful volumes on the modern Supreme Court which has yet appeared. In the 
first place it contains the cumulative results of Professor Pritchett’s interesting and 
unique statistical analysis of the non-unanimous opinions of the court during eleven 
annual terms from 1936 to 1947. During this period the number of cases in which 
Y the justices were divided rose from nineteen to sixty-four per cent of the total. Thus 
the court has supplied Pritchett with plenty of grist for his mill. No attempt can be 
made in this brief review to indicate the statistical methods used or the nature of the 
findings, While expert statisticians may find fault with Pritchett for errors of com- 
mission or omission, his analysis is continuously interesting to the general student of 
the court. It should be noted, however, that the author’s findings do not lead him to 
join the ranks of those critics who have been berating the court for the uncertainty 
which its divided opinions have introduced into constitutional law. “Basically the 
dissents and the concurrences which characterize the Roosevelt Court reflect the con- 
flicts of a society faced with unprecedented new problems of public policy and the 
deadly earnest in which the Court is considering proposed solutions” (p. 52). Sec- 
ondly, this is a useful book because of its excellent analysis of the subject matter of 
court opinions during the last decade. In five chapters in the middle of the book the 
leading cases in the areas of economic regulation, civil liberties, criminal justice, ad- 
ministrative procedure, and labor-management relations are discussed in thorough, 
easy-to-understand, and accurate fashion. No better brief summary of the constitu- 
tional law of the last decade can be found anywhere. Finally, the book is studded 
with wise insights into the nature of judicial review and the business of the Supreme 
Court. Professor Pritchett, like other present scholars of the court, is fortunate in 
being able to stand on the shoulders of such men as Beard, Corwin, Cushman, Haines, 
and Powell. But his judgments are his own and, in this reviewer’s opinion, no one 
has yet done a better job of catching the true meaning of the Supreme Court’s role 
as an instrumentality of government, or of putting that meaning into striking yet 
r- comprehensible language. Rosert K. Carr, Dartmouth College 


HAWAII: A HISTORY, FROM POLYNESIAN KINGDOM TO AMERICAN COM- 
MONWEALTH. By Ralph S. Kuykendall and A. Grove Day. (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1948, pp. x, 331, $3.00.) The last thirty years or so have produced many books 
relating to Hawaii, some bristling with racial or political prejudice, some belonging 
to the surf and palm-tree school in its most exaggerated form. Neither class is particu- 
larly helpful. There are books written in a temperate strain also, some with a high 
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degree of scholarship, but nearly all of these deal with some special aspect of Hawaiian 
history or culture and many are aimed exclusively at the specialist mind. There is 
need for a book of moderate size covering all phases of Hawaiian development, 
scholarly in substance, popular in form, suited to the intelligent general reader. Of 
the two authors of this book, one has published (among other writings) the first 
volume of a monumental history of Hawaii based upon about as exhaustive research 
as has ever been devoted to any subject. The other, though new to this special field, 
is experienced in historical work. Both are professors in the University of Hawaii. 
Their competency is assured in advance and perusal of a few pages shows that they 
are able to tell their story in highly readable form. Attached to a thread of political 
history is an account of Hawaii’s development in agriculture, industry, religion, edu- 
cation, government—the whole field of its civilization. The proper proportion of 
subjects is a matter of personal taste—this reviewer would have liked a little more 
of political and constitutional history—but no topic is neglected. This short review 
cannot list all passages of special note, but I would commend to your attention the 
pungent account of the corruption of King’ Kalakaua’s reign, generally slighted by 
American historians studying the background of the annexation movement. It will 
enable you to understand the brief hope and ultimate despair of attaining honest 
government under his successor, which led even previously loyal supporters of the 
monarchy to join in its overthrow. One third of the text is devoted to the period 
since annexation. This extensive treatment is fortunate under the circumstances. The 
local history of a small fraction of the United States has not the fascination of a 
national history, even of a miniature nation, so that accounts of Hawaii in its terri- 
torial status are inadequate and frequently biased. The description of the military 
despotism imposed by Washington on the territory during the war should be pondered 
deeply. That it was declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court, 
after the war was over, is small consolation to those who lived under it. There are 
some useful statistical tables at the end of the text, an extensive though not critical 
bibliography and a very full index. This book is a model of its kind, It may serve as 
the complete Hawaiian collection of a little public library or as an introduction to” 
the resources of a large one or a university. . 
Tuomas M. Spautpine, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


HISTORY OF NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT. By Constance McL. Green, Director 
of Research, Smith College Council of Industrial Studies. (Naugatuck, sponsored by 
Chamber of Commerce and printed under direction of Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1948, pp. xii, 331, $5.00.) The traveler passing through the Naugatuck Valley 
on his way to the Berkshires probably sees Naugatuck as only one of a series of 
rather unattractive factory towns, differing little from its neighbors. Nevertheless, the 
fact that its citizens have sponsored this history is evidence of their belief that it has 
a distinctive personality of its own. That this belief has a sounder basis than merely 
civic pride will readily be admitted by any native son, including those who migrated 
from the town long ago (as did the present reviewer). Instead of having the history 
written by an old resident, the sponsors wisely chose a competent historian who 
could approach the task with a fresh and unbiased viewpoint and deal with the evi- 
dence objectively. Fortunately, Mrs. Green proved to be also a penetrating and sym- 
pathetic interpreter, In her hands the book became something more than the usual 
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chronicle of local families and events. It is a fascinating study of the evolution of a 
New England town, and as such a valuable contribution to economic history. Neces- 
sarily the story includes the achievements of individual citizens but refrains from 
laudatory overemphasis, even upon those like Charles Goodyear, J. H. Whittemore, 
and Peter Paul (Halajian) who attained more than local fame. The emphasis is 
rather upon the various stages of town industry and life, with the gradual transition 
from small-scale production of rubber goods, cotton, buttons, iron, cutlery, tools, etc., 
by hand craftsmanship and water power, to its later use of steam power and the 
assembly line, and its newer industries of precision instruments and chemicals. 
Naugatuck’s history shows remarkable adaptability to changes in economic conditions. 
Something of this is also shown in the evolution of its population, as the town ab- 
sorbed successive waves of immigration—English, Irish, German, Italian, Scandinavians, 
and Slavs—and converted them into Naugatuckers. While the melting-pot process was 
not so easy and simple as it now seems in retrospect, Naugatuck was fortunate in 
achieving it without loss of the unity and individuality that characterized the com- 
munity. Although industrial developments bulk large in Mrs. Green’s history, it 
does not fail to do justice to the anonymous Yankee peddlers who share with the 
inventors and manufacturers the credit for industrial growth; nor does it overlook 
the contributions of the teachers, ministers, and other professional elements. Both in 
its physical format and in its balanced contents, the book might be taken as a model 
for future town histories. G. B. Hotcuxiss, New York University 


THE MARYLAND GERMANS: A HISTORY. By Dieter Cunz. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1948, pp. xi, 476, $5.00.) Throughout much of American history 
Maryland has been second only to Pennsylvania as the new home of immigrating 
Germans. Their influence in Maryland, colony as well as state, is evident both in the 
development of the frontier in western Maryland: and in the rise of the city of Balti- 
more. As in the case of Pennsylvania, the Germans of Maryland have shown a deep 
interest in their past as a group, There have resulted numerous studies of a genealogical 
or an antiquarian nature, and others broader in their approach but limited in chrono- 
logical or geographic scope. This is the first history, however, of the Germans through- 
out the history of Maryland. Professor Cunz’s primary focus is on the impact of 
America on the Germans; he is much less concerned with the impact of the Germans 
on America. As he says in the introduction, he is “concerned with immigration, 
settlements, some outstanding individuals, and especially with the problem of Ameri- 
canization.” Not only the immigrant generation in any period but also each of the 
succeeding two generations receives his attention. Beyond the third generation he finds 
the German bloodstream so diluted and outlook so altered as to put them beyond 
the scope of such a study. Professor Cunz divides his study into three parts: “The 
Colonial Period, 1640-1790,” “The Middle Ages of Immigration, 1790-1865,” and 
“The Last Generations, 1865-1940.” The Germans of the colonial period were 
Kirchendeutsche, concentrated in western Maryland and Americanized by 1815. In 
the second and third eras German immigration centered in Baltimore and constituted 
Vereinsdeutsche. Assimilation proceeded more slowly in these generations but was 
completed once and for all by the impact of two world wars which put to rest the 
“German-Americanism” that characterized the years from about 1860 to 1914. “The 
Last Generations” are not only the most recent but also the final ones. Objectivity, 

. not always a characteristic of studies of national groups, is maintained throughout this 
work, which is characterized by careful and most extensive research in a body of 
materials for which the author has a rare competence as a professor of German at 
the University of Maryland. Very full documentation, an excellent bibliography, and 
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occasional translations of excerpts from sources interspersed through the text increase 
the value of this study. Wir R. STECKEL, Stanford University 


HENRY A, WARD, MUSEUM BUILDER TO AMERICA, By Roswell Ward. [The 
Rochester Historical Society Publications, XXIV.] (Rochester, the Society, 1948, pp. 
xxiv, 297.) The grandson of the subject has made an interesting story out of the 
bizarre career of a man who built a passion for collecting fossils into an international 
business in supplying museums with everything from mussel shells to megatheria. 
When Jumbo was killed, it was Ward who got the contract to mount him for further 
exploitation by P. T. Barnum. Museum skeletons are not the only ones handled in the 
book, The book rattles with a number of them in the family closet. Why the gullible 
Rochester citizens who invested and lost in Ward's enterprises did not run him out 
of town is a mystery. His mother knew how to keep his father from returning to 
Rochester. A cousin was the Ward who traded on the name of U. S. Grant and 
brought him to bankruptcy. And yet Ward’s restless, unending travels (he never re- 
turned home when he could think of a new place to go) laid the basis for some of 
the richest cabinet and museum collections in America. Such a man and such a 
career was possible only in the United States, if that means anything. The author 
knows how to tell a story that compounds Ward’s zeal for natural history, his sales- 
manship, and his mania for travel and collection into a plausible claim on the interest 
of the reader, Incidentally, it is well to note that the Rochester Historical Society is 
carrying on a noteworthy program of publication and should have its share of credit. 

G.S.F. 
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Jersey, 1746-1794. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 

LeLann Harper, Plockhoy and His Settlement at Zwaanendael, 1663, Delaware Hist., Mar. 

ANNE Bezanson. Inflation and Controls, Pennsylvania, 1774-1779. Jour. Ec. Hist., Supp. VIII, 
1948. 

Harry M. Tinxcom. Presque Isle and Pennsylvania Politics, 1794. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 

R. Newson Harz, The Pennsylvania Population Company. Ibid. 

Herscu L. Zrrr. David Salisbury Franks, Revolutionary Patriot (c. 1740-1793). Ibid. 

Henry OLIiveR Evans. Judge Thomas Mellon and His Family. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Mar.June. 

Ernest C. MILLER. John Wilkes Booth in the Pennsylvania Oil Region. Ibid. 

CHARLES A. Locke. Thomas Mellon II—A Memorial. Ibid. 

V. M. History of Catholic Secondary Education in Philadelphia [cont.]. Recs. Am. Cath. Hist. 
Soc. Philadelphia, Mar. 
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Description of the Cypress Swamps in Delaware and Maryland States (1797). Delaware Hist., 
Mar. 

HeLeN M., Wricur. A Reproduction of the Old Mendham Presbyterian Session Book, Morris 
County, New Jersey. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

WiLLiam A. ELis, The Order Book of Lieut. Colonel Francis Barber [cont.]. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


ROMANTICISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE OLD SOUTH. By Rollin G. Oster- 
weis, Research Assistant in History and Fellow of Jonathan Edwards College, Yale 
University. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, XLIX.] (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1949, pp. x, 275, $3.75.) As one of the older school of research 
workers, this reviewer rejoices to note a young historical scholar striking out into a 
new field—in this instance into the field of ideas—and to observe the skill with which 
he seeks out the media in which he must work. The writer of the volume under 
review is, indeed, not a pathfinder, for W. J. Cash in The Mind of the South and 
Clement Eaton in Freedom of Thought in the Old South have pointed the way, but 
Mr. Osterweis has definitely applied historical techniques to the solution of a problem 
in the realm of ideas. This problem—how the South came to insist on creation of a 
separate nation—has long awaited an answer. While the writer may not have sup- 
plied the complete answer, he does offer helpful suggestions in marshaling for us 
much of the state of mind of the Southerners during the period of formation of that 
mind, 1815-1860, as it manifested itself in various parts of the South. The reviewer 
commends the definition of romanticism given in an appendix, for reader and writer 
alike are lost unless they can meet on a common ground of understanding exactly 
what the writer means by the expression, The writer organizes his material in three 
parts: (I) “The Emergence of Southern Romanticism,” (II) “The Nature of Southern 
Romanticism,” and (III) “The Significance of Southern Romanticism.” In Part II he 
shows that while romanticism appeared in all parts of the South, it assumed varying 
forms in the different parts. The conclusions drawn in Part III are, on the whole, 
thoughtful and sound. If the organization is subject to criticism at any point, it is, in 
the judgment of this reviewer, in placing the discussion of Gulf Coast imperialism 
where it stands when it might possibly more naturally be placed at the end of Part 11 
as the final preliminaries before the culmination in the movement for separate nation- 
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hood. The bibliographical note is very full and carefully classified, indicating that the 
writer has searched his field adequately. A new worker in the field can easily discern 
what valuable grist is to be found in periodical literature in reconstructing past states 
of mind. The reviewer wishes especially to comment on the attractive style in which 
the book is written. In the picture of a tournament at White Sulphur Springs on 
August 27, 1845, with which it opens, it has a genuine literary flavor, 

Erza Lonn, Baltimore, Maryland 


FORSYTH: A COUNTY ON THE MARCH, By Adelaide L. Fries, et al. (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949, pp. 248, $3.50.) When a county history is 
so well done by the collaboration of a group of competent local historians, it merits 
a word of commendation. Forsyth County is best known to the outer world by its 
tobacco industries and its county seat, Winston-Salem, The chief editor and contributor 
to the volume is Miss Adelaide L. Fries, who has done such notable work in editing and 
publishing the records of the Moravian community. It is with this group in Salem 
that the history of the county begins. The story is told clearly and concisely, Senti- 
mentalism, local chauvinism, and antiquarianism have no part in it, and the Civil 
War is an incident. The two urban communities, joined in 1913 in one city with a 
present population approaching 100,000 are given their central place in the story, but 
rural towns and the farming area are by no means slighted. The University of North 
Carolina Press has given the volume an attractive format and Joe King’s jacket design 
is a pictured summary of Forsyth County’s history. G.S.F. 
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1849. Ibid. 
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Doctor James Henry McLean and His “Peace-Makers.” Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Jan. 
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Louis A. Brown. The Correspondence of David Olando McRaven and Amanda Nantz McRaven, 
1864-1865. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Mary Prince FENHAGEN. Letters and Will of Robert Pringle (1702-1776). South Carolina Hist. 
and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

James A. Papcetr. With Sherman through Georgia and the Carolinas: Letters of a Federal 
Soldier [cont.]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 
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James F. Hopxins. Henry Clay, Farmer and Stockman. Jour, Southern Hist., Feb. 

Mary WIkin. Some Papers of the American Cotton Planters’ Association, 1865-1866. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 
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Rev., Apr. 
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DETROIT'S FIRST AMERICAN DECADE, 1796 TO 1805. By F. Clever Bald. [Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, Volume XVIL] (Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1948, pp. xi, 276, $4.50.) To select a period of 
only ten years out of Detroit’s two hundred and fifty would seem at first glance to 
be an arbitrary and insignificant bite. However, the decade chosen is both a natural 
and important division of time. It opens with the end of foreign dominion over the 
town in 1796 and ends with the simultaneous establishment of Michigan Territory 
and the complete destruction of Detroit by fire in 1805. This focus on a short period 
of time permits the author to examine carefully all aspects of life in the vicinity: gov- 
ernmental, military, economic, religious, cultural, and domestic. Such concentration 
has produced a pageant of local history. This book demonstrates that local history 
can be thorough without being tedious, authoritative without sacrificing homely in- 
cidents, balanced, and colorful. It is local history, furthermore, with an international 
circumference, Having sketched topically the scene as it was in 1796, the author 
changes his treatment to a strictly chronological presentation. Every aspect of life 
is discussed in each chapter and advanced a year in time. Consequently, each chapter 
is subdivided into several numbered sections. It is as if Dr. Bald had lived in Detroit 
those ten years and kept a diary. The history of Detroit unfolds as it did to the 
people living there at the time, and the reader identifies himself closely with the story. 
Inevitably, such treatment tends to be jerky by the refusal to finish a development 
once started until the proper year and month arrive in a later chapter. The author has 
sacrificed the advantage he had of perspective, of knowing what was going to happen 
and why. Instead of a bibliographical checklist, Dr. Bald has appended a bibliographi- 
cal essay. The book is indexed and contains ten full-page illustrations plus two maps. 

Howard H. Pecxuam, Indiana Historical Bureau 


NO MAN'S LAND. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1948, pp. xi, 210, $3.00.) With facile pen, Dr. Rister, a true son of the great South- 
west, has recorded the saga of “No Man’s Land.” This region comprised the three 
counties of the “Oklahoma Panhandle,” a portion of the American Great Plains, 
which by a quirk of fortune was long without the pale of legalized procedures, since 
Congress failed to include it within the area of any of the adjoining organized juris- 
dictions. Originally the home of Indians and the buffalo, the former were driven off 
and the latter were exterminated by indiscriminate slaughter. Squatters came, stock 
ranges were formed, and towns were settled in the decades following 1870 and 1880. 
Lawlessness played its role, violence and murder occurred with frequency, the 
vigilantes rode, and fruitless appeals for a stabilized and orderly regime were made 
to Congress. Then came the era of wheat which served to end the ranges. There 
were ups and downs of prosperity; there was often the struggle to survive; and there 
was the development of the social life of the community. In 1883, 1886, and other 
years, terrific winds sprang from the north to drive men underground. The opening 
of Oklahoma to settlement caused shifts in population and at last the region became 
counties of the state, Wheat had so depleted and dried the soil that, by the 1920’s and 
1930's, the former “No Man's Land” became a dust bowl. The chapter headings are 
suggestive, beginning with “God's Land, but No Man's,” “Don't Go out ‘Thar; ” and 
ending with “Sowing the Wind” and “Reaping the Whirlwind.” A bibliography in- 
dicates the manuscripts, public documents, newspapers, periodicals, and books on 
which the study is based. The volume presents an interesting segment of Oklahoma 
history and is a valuable contribution to southwestern historiography. 

Roscor R. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
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THE TEXAS STORY. By Ralph W. Steen. (Austin, Tex., Steck, 1948, pp. ix, 451, 
$3.50.) Ralph W. Steen, professor of history at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, has written an excellent short history of the state that he knows so well. 
The Texas Story is a book that Texans and historians will enjoy and keep for handy 
reference, And, no doubt, it will be used to good advantage in the classroom. The 
student of social history—who likes to unravel those tangled threads of “trends” and 
the clash and mingling of race, creeds, and cultures—might object that there is not ` 
enough of that sort of material in The Texas Story. However, the threads are there. 
Steen dodges no issue and he has no axe to grind. He is fair. I wish that Professor 
Steen had used another fifty pages to elaborate on some of those interesting (if not 
spectacular) minor characters of the state’s history, and another fifty to give us some 
of those notable tall tales of Texas. These yarns, however, properly belong in another 
book. And the reader will find Professor Steen’s lists of selected readings invaluable. 
The whole history of Texas is here, dates and places, elections and personalities: from 
Spindletop’s four million dollar forty-five square feet of land to San Angelo’s Big 
Red Rooster; from the Turk to Beauford Jester (no resemblance); from the tidelands 
to the Great Plains, The author is at his best in his account of the war for independ- 
ence. The Texas Story is an excellent short history. The index is complete and the 
book covers so many places, dates, events, and names in Texas history that it belongs 
on the library shelf of anyone who is interested in Texas. And who isn’t? 

Joseph E, KeLLeam, Oklahoma City 


THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI: A SEMICENTENNIAL 
HISTORY, By Floyd C. Shoemaker. (Columbia, the Society, 1948, pp. 193.) Mr. 
Shoemaker has been connected with the State Historical Society of Missouri since 
Ig10, and as its secretary since 1915. In this book, issued in commemoration of its 
semicentennial anniversary, he has set forth step by Step the growth and develop- 
ment of the society since its inception in 1898, dividing it into four definite periods, 
The first period is given to the beginnings of the society as first instituted under the 
auspices of the Missouri Press Association; the second period is a record of its foun- 
dations as represented by state appropriations, the acquisition of material, the launch- 
ing of its publications, and securing a permanent repository. The third period is the 
years “devoted to building a great state-wide organization and a balanced historical 
library, to publish a magazine and documentary volumes of nation-wide repute,” the 
fourth period “fruition and maturity” as evidenced by selectivity of acquisition, a 
paying membership of 4,212, state appropriation of $71,000.00, a library of some 
300,000 volumes, over 400,000 pages of manuscript, a valuable art gallery, and tak- 
ing rank as the fourth largest state newspaper library in the United States. The book 
is the story of a remarkable achievement, which Mr. Shoemaker in no sense mini- 
mizes and which justifies his evident pride in accomplishment. 

Ipress ALvorD, Columbia, Missouri 
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James S. Cunningham 
GENERAL 


The following important periodicals have appeared: Américas, a Pan American Union 
monthly publication, in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, on inter-American affairs, 
I, no. 1, Washington, March, 1949; Estudios Americanos (Revista de la Escuela de 
Estudios Hispano Americanos, Sevilla), I, no. 1, Sevilla, September, 1948, 
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Marqués DE RozaLEJo. Las invasiones inglesas en el Río de la Plata (1806-1807). Rev. Estud. 
Políticas (Madrid), nos. 37-38, 1948, 

Everarpo DE VASCONCELOS. Aventureiros no Brasil—lista alfabética dos corsários de Buenos 
Aires. Rev. Marítima Brasileira, July. 

Fasio Lozano y Lozano. Bolívar, el Congreso de Panamá, y la solidaridad americana. Bol. 
Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), July. 

EverarDo BAckHEUSER, Rio-Branco, geógrafo e geopolítico. Rev. Soc. Geog. Rio de Janeiro, LI, 
1945. 

João SEVERIANO DA Fonseca Hermes. Litigio entre o Brasil e a República Argentina. A questão 
do Território de Palmas. Ibid. 

J. A. DE Azeveno Costa. Litigio entre o Brasil e a Francia. A questão do território de Amapá. 
Ibid. 

Braz Dias pE Acuiar, O Barão do Rio-Branco e a fronteira com a Guiana Británica. Ibid. 

Lurs FELIPE DE CasTiLHOos Goycocrea. O Barão do Rio-Branco na questão do Acre. Ibid. 

Hermes RoprIGUES DA FONSECA FILHO. Condominio da Lagoa Mirim e do Rio Jaguarão. Ibid. 

Francisco ANDRADE. El tratado de 1907 (Colombia y Brasil). Bol. Hist. Antig., June, 1948. 

ALBERTO Enrique Torres. Tradición histórica del derecho mercantil colombiano. Ibid. 

Cartes C, CUMBERLAND. Mexican Revolutionary Movements from Texas, 1906-1912. South- 
western Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Ann RutH WiLLNER, Case Study in Frustration: Latin American Economic Issues at Post-War 
Inter-American Conferences, Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Spring. 

J. LLoyn MecuaM, FREDERICO G. Gm, WiLLiam MANGER, WILLARD F. BARBER, J. Frep RIPPY, 
Simon G. Hanson, A. N. CHRISTENSEN, An Appraisal of the Inter-American System—A 
Symposium. Ibid, 

MiGuEL Jorrin. The New Inter-American System. New Mexico Quar. Rev., Winter. 

lenacio Rivas Purman. Democracia, alma mater de América. Bol. Hist. Antig., June, 1948. 

RaFaAEL BERNAL Jiménez. Ficción de nuestra democracia. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), June, 1948. 

GERMÁN ArciniEGAS. What's Behind Our Revolutions? Américas, Mar. 

Latin America, 1948. Bull. Hispanic Am. Stud., Jan. 

J. G. Navarro, Contribuciones a la historia del arte en el Ecuador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 


(Quito), July. 
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José Gómez Since. Colonial Religious Painting. Américas, Mar. 

Vicente DÁviLa, Rincones Mexicanos. Univ, Pontificia Bolivariana (Medellin), June, 1948. 

MicuEL BERNAL Jiménez, Música nuestra. Breve ensayo sobre la música mejicana. Estud. Ameri- 
canos (Sevilla), Sept. 

Rara HeLioporo VaLLe. Historia intelectual de Honduras. Rev. Arch. Biblio. Nac. (Teguci- 
galpa), Mar., 1948. 

Jorce CorNEJO BOURONDE. Arequipa. Rev. Geog. Am., Oct. 

Gustavo ADoLFO Orera, A pensamiento histórico de González Suárez. Bol. Acad. Nac, Hist. 
(Quito), July, 1948. 

Junio César Joser. Notas sobre las problemas de la historia. Atenea (Santiago, Chile), July, 
Aug., 1948. 


DOCUMENTS 


Cedulario referente al régimen colonial de la esclavitud de los negros. Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos 
Aires), no. 42, 1948. 

MawueL Carvario. Una misión diplomática en Europa (1860-1867). Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist. 
(Santiago), no. 38, 1948. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Laura L. Porreous. Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana. Louisiane Hist. Quar., 
Jan. ; 

Verio ALFau Durán. Tirso de Molina en Santo Domingo. Clio (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan., 1948. 

Continuación del catálago de las primeras donaciones a la Biblioteca Nacional. Rev. Biblio. Nac. 
(Buenos Aires), no, 42, 1948. 

Anuario bibliografico peruano de 1946 [Lima, Ediciones de la Biblioteca Nacional—V], 1948. 

WALTER SPAULDING. Literatura Brasilera. Univ. Pontificia Bolivariana (Medellin), June, 1948. 

Bibliografía. Estud. Americanos (Sevilla), Sept. ; 


COLONIAL PERIOD ‘ 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS IN TARAHUMARA. By Peter Masten Dunne, SJ. 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1948, pp. 276, $3.75.) Third book by this 
author and fourth in a series which is tracing the expansion of the Jesuit mission 
system in North America, the present installment treats of activities in the Mexican 
state of Chihuahua from the early seventeenth century to expulsion of the Order from 
New Spain in 1767. As late-comers to the scene, Jesuits were perforce shunted into 
frontier areas, where evangelical pickings were relatively thin; in this instance their 
efforts among the Tarahumares, a primitive nonagricultural group of hunters even 
today, was especially dificult and fraught with trouble. The narrative given by 
Father Dunne is a series of cycles which recurred with almost monotonous regularity: 
peaceful penetration by a pioneer priest, a handful of conversions, establishment of 
missions, then violent revolts and massacres, with consequent collapse of the whole 
enterprise until again the Black Robes ventured forth. Each cycle had its heroes and 
devils, and thus the account is partially a martyrology which brings into prominence 
the names of Juan Fonte, Jácome Basilio, Joseph Neumann (who died peacefully), 
and finally, Herman Glandorf. It seems quite clear from the narrative that success 
of the missionary effort was closely correlated to the advance of the secular mining 
frontier. The author, Father Dunne, is a professed member of the Bolton school of 
historiography, and here exhibits most of its virtues, as well as its limitations. Based 
largely on manuscript sources, his volume provides a clear, somewhat pedestrian, de- 
tailed narrative, wholly trustworthy in its affirmations of fact. Questions of emphasis 
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SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


Ricuarp MiLLER, El Ecuador olvidado. Anales Univ. Cuenca, July. 

GUNTER Bxrómm, Los judios en Chile durante la Colonia. Bol. Acad: Chilena Hist. (Santiago), 
no. 38, 1948. 

ManueL Moreyra Paz SoLnÁn. El fundador de Oruro y oidor de Lima, Manuel de Castro Cas- 
tillo y Padilla. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), June, 1948. 

José María Restrepo SÁENZ. Gobernadores de Cartagena en el siglo xvui. Bol. Hist. Antig. 
(Bogotá), Jan., 1948. 

Id, Historia que parece novela. Fbid., June, 1948. 

Panto Vira. La destrucción de Nueva Cádiz. ¿Terremoto o huracán? Bol, Acad, Nac. Hist. 
(Caracas), July, 1948. 

Luís Roserro ALTAMIRA. El Dean de Córdoba. Actuación del Dr. Dn. Gregorio Funes en la 
primera silla del Cabildo Eclesiástico de Córdoba. Rev. Univ. Nac. Córdoba, nos. 3 and 4, 
1948. 

Juan Pablo Mariano Vizcardo y Guzmán, precursor de la independencia americana. Mercurio 
Peruano, June, 1948. 

Horacio VILLANUEVA U. Los Padres Betlemitas del Cuzco y la rebelión de Tupac Amarú. Rev. 
Inst, Museo Arq. Univ. Nac. Cuzco, July, 1948. 


DOCUMENTS 


Brrisario Maros Hurrapo. Apuntaciones y documentos para la historia de Pampolona (El Con- 
vento de Santa Clara). Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1948. 

Correspondencia de don José Eusebio de Llano Zapata, Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), no. 
42, 1948. 

Conflicto del Cabildo de Buenos Aires con el gobernador interino don Diego de Salas. Ibid. 

Libro de exámenes de los estudiantes del Real Colegio de San Carlos de Buenos Aires. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


ManuEL Diécues Júnior. Comercio agucareiro do Brasil nos seculos xvr y xvu (III, IV). Brasil 
Açucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), July, Sept., 1948. 

ALBERTO Lameco. Onde foi iniciada no Brasil a lavoura canavieira? Onde foi levantado o primeiro 
engenho de açúcar. Ibid., July, 1948. 

Id. Martim Correia Vasqueanes (primeiro gobernador de Campos). Ibid., Sept. 

OLIVEIRA VIANA. A conquista da Planície Platina. Provincia de Sáo Pedro (Rio de Janeiro), no. 
8, 1947. 

MANoELITO DE ORNELDAs. Missionários da Companhia no Rio Grande do Sul, Ibid. 

Marmas C. Kiemen. The Indian Policy of Portugal in America, with Special Reference to the 
Old State of Maranháo, 1500-1755. Americas, Oct. 

Ernesro Ennes. The Palmares Republic of Pernambuco, Its Final Destruction. Ibid. 

C. R. Boxer. Salvador Correia de Sá e Benavides and the Reconquest of Angola in 1648, His- 
panic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Wurm J. Frerras. Historia da Escola Naval do Brasil, Rev. Marítima Brasileira (Rio de Ja- 
neiro), July. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
ARTICLES 


Joseren D, CiarLes. Toussaint Louverture, Américas, Apr. 
DuracinÉ VavaL. Le génie politique de Toussaint Louverture (fin). Rev. Soc. haitienne d'hist. 
et de geog., Octa 1948. 


re 
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M. De J. Troncoso nE La Concha, La ocupación de Santo Domingo por Haiti. Clio (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Jan., 1948. 

Soronfas SALVATIERRA. Los Aguadores en Nicaragua, Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua, Apr, 
1948. 

Nerrie Lee Benson. Servando Teresa de Mier, Federalist. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Fenix F. Paravicini. La evolución constitucional de México. Anales Univ. Santo Domingo 
(Ciudad Trujillo), nos. 39-40, 1946. 

CLINTON Harvey GARDINER, The Mexico-Toluca Railroad and Lottery, Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, 
Spring. 

MeLvin Tumin. Reciprocity and Stability of Caste in Guatemala, 4m. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 

EarL B. SHaw. Mexico's Foot-and-Mouth Disease Problem, Ec. Geog., Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


Los primeros movimientos de independencia: Año de 1811. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua, 
Apr., 1948. 

Documentos relativos a los movimientos de independencia en el Reino de Guatemala: 181r- 
1814. Ibid. 

Informe del Capitán General de Guatemala al Secretario de Gracia y Justicia. Ibid. 

Documentos sobre la sublevación de Nicaragua. Ibid. 

Documentos sobre los acontecimientos de 1869. Ibid. 

Los libros prohibidos. Ibid. 

RaragzL HeLioporo VALLE. Documentos y escritos de enero a junio de 1823, tomo IV, Rev. Arch, 
Biblio. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), Mar., 1948. 

Anales Parlamentarios. Assamblea Ordinaria del Estado de Honduras, año de 1831. Ibid. 

Acustin ALonso. La Universidad de Honduras a través de su primera centuria. Ibid. 

Las campañas de Calleja en la guerra de independencia. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
Oct. 

Noticias de don Agustín de Iturbide y Huarte. Ibid. 

Situación estadística en Yucatán en 1851. Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


Enrique Orero D'Cosra. Sobre las placas de marmol que se han de colocar en la quinta de San 
Pedro Alejandrino. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1948. 

Ramón Zapata. Libros que leyó Bolívar. Ibid. 

Jorce BuenDía N, Las primeras heroinas de Colombia. Ibid., June, 1948. 

ALronso Mezia Rosiepo, Unión económica Grancolombiana, Univ. Antioquia (Medellin), 
Sept. 

Luís RosaLina DÁviLa. Política internacional del General Flores en su primer período, Bol, Acad. 
Nac. Hist, (Quito), July, 1948. 

SEGUNDO GERMAN Riñón, Homenaje a Pedro Martínez de Pinillos en el bicentenario de su na- 
cimiento. Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan., 1948. 

TuLio Enrique Tuscón. Historia del derecho constitucional colombiano, Ibid. 

J. A. C. Grant. Colombia Tackles Dual Unionism. Inter-4m. Ec. Affairs, Spring. 

RoserTo HERNÁNDEZ. El centenario del nacimiento de Arturo Prat. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist. 
(Santiago), no. 38, 1948. 

Jose P. Barrerro, La formación espiritual de Sarmiento. Cursos y Conferencias (Buenos Aires), 
Aug. 


Documents 


Defensa del General Santander, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, (Caracas), Apr., 1948. 
Memorias de Iriarte. Ibid. 

Cartas del General J. J. Flores. Ibid. 

El Delirio sobre el Chimborazo. Ibid., July, 1948. 
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Entrada del Libertador a Caracas en 1827. Ibid. 

División de la Gran Colombia. Ibid. 

Epwarp Souruouse GLEN. Impresiones de un canadiense sobre la Colombia de 1830. Bol. Hist. 
Ántig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1948. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


A. Tavares DE Lyra. Os ministros de estado da independencia à República, Rev, Inst, Hist. Geog. 
Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Oct., 1946. 

HILDEBRANDO AccioLY. Os movimentos miguelhistas de 1823 e 1824. Ibid. 

ARTHUR C, FERREIRA Res. A incorporacio da Amazônia ao Império. Ibid. 

OrpivaL Gomes. Vida e obra de cirurgião António José Alves. Ibid. 

Lewis R. MacGrecor. O Brasil visto por olhos australianos. Ibid. 

Jerónimo DE Viveros. O açúcar através de periódico “o auxiliador da indústria nacional” (cap. 
XLVII, XLVI). Brasil Agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), July, Sept., 1948. 

Gen. OswaLpo CORDEIRO DE Farias. O exército brasileiro na II guerra mundial. Prov, São Pedro 

(Rio de Janeiro), no. 9, 1947. 
EmíLio WiLLEmMs, Race Attitudes in Brazil. Am. Jour. Soc., Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 


Davin James, Jacques Arago and the Imperial Family of Brazil. Americas, Oct. 
Apolinario Pôrto Alegre. Viagem a Laguna, 1896. Prov. São Pedro (Rio de Janeiro), no. 8, 1947. 


Books Received! 


Actes des États Généraux des anciens Pays-Bas (Recueil formé par L. P. GACHARD, JosepH CUVE- 
LIER et HENRI Pirenne). T. I, Actes de 1427 4 1477. Edited by Josep CuveLIER, with the 
collaboration of J. DHonpr and R. DozHaErD, Brussels: Académie Royale de Belgique, Com- 
mission Royale d’Histoire. 1948. Pp. xiii, 366. 

Actes des princes-évéques de Liège: Hughes de Pierrepont, 1200~1229. Edited by Epovarp 
PoncELET. Recueil des Actes des princes belges. Brussels: Académie Royale de belgique, Com- 
mission Royale d'Histoire. 1941-46. Pp. xcvii, 314. 

AbLow, Exija. Napoleon in Italy, 1796-1797. Boston: William J. Rochfort. 1948, Pp. xii, 226. 
$3.00. 

ALLEN, FREDERICK Lewis. The Great Pierpont Morgan. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1949. 
Pp. x, 306. $3.50. 

ALMOND, GABRIEL A., (ed.). The Struggle for Democracy in Germany. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 345. $4.00. 

American Political Science Association, Directory of the. Edited by FRANKLIN I. BURDETTE. 2d 
ed. Indianapolis: National Foundation for Education, for American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Columbus. 1949. Pp. xiv, 360. Cloth $4.00, paper $3.00; to members of Am. Pol. Sci. 
Assoc. $3.00, $2.00. 

American Soldier, The. Vol. 1, Adjustment during Army Life. Vol. I, Combat and Its After- 
math, Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, prep. and ed. under auspices of Special 
Committee of Social Science Research Council. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xii, 599; 675. $7.50 each, $13.50 both vols. 

> Ames, RusseLL. Citizen Thomas More and His Utopia. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 

1949. Pp. viii, 230. $3.50. 
_ Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, XXXIIL, 1947. London: George Philip and Son for 
Historical Association. 1948. Pp. 49. 25. i 
Arrowoop, CHARLES FLINN. The Powers of the Crown in Scotland: Being a Translation, with 
Notes and an Introductory Essay, of George Buchanan's “De Jure Regni Apud Scotos.” Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 150. E 


1 Includes all books received from February 1 to May 1. 
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ASPINALL, A. The Early English Trade Unions: Documents from the Home Office Papers in the 
Public Record Office. London: Batchworth Press. 1949. Pp. xxxi, 410. 305. 

AspinaLL, A. Politics and the Press, c. 1780-1850. London: Home and Van Thal. 1949. Pp. xv, 
511. 425. 

Azan, PauL, (ed.). Par épée et par la charrue: écrits et discours de Bugeaud. Colonies et Empires: 
Collection internationale de documentation coloniale. Deuxiéme série: Les classiques de la 
colonisation, 10. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1948. Pp. xxxi, 350. 500 fr. 

Barvoux, Jacques. Les origines du malheur européen; l'aide anglo-francaise à la domination 
prussienne. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1948. Pp. 506. 500 fr. 

Barton, R. F. The Kalingas [of Northern Luzon]: Their Institutions and Custom Law. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Social Anthropological Series, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 275, plates. $4.00. 

BELGION, MONTGOMERY. Victors’ Justice: A Letter Intended to Have Been Sent to a Friend Re- 
cently in Germany. The Humanist Library. Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Company. 1949. 
Pp. 187. $2.75. 

BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY, GUILLAUMEDE. Le comite Ferdinand de Bertier (1782-1864) et l’énigme 
de la congrégation. Paris: Presses continentales. 1948. Pp. xli, 572. 

Bincuam, Hiram. Lost City of the Incas: The Story of Machu Picchu and lts Builders. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1948, Pp. xviii, 263. $5.00. 

Bismop, Curtis. Lots of Land. Written from material compiled under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office of Texas, Bascom Gives. Austin: Steck Company. 1949. 
Pp. x, 307. $3.00. 

Bisson, T. A. Prospects for Democracy in Japan. Published under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 
viii, 143. $2.75. 

Brocn, CAMILLE, and RENOUVIN, PIERRE. Guide de Vétudiant en histoire moderne et contem- 
poraine. Initiation aux Études historiques. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1949. Pp. 
viii, 144. 200 fr, 

BOUTEILLER, PauL, La Révolution francaise de 1848 vue par les Hongrois. Collection franco-hon- 
groise, éditée par PInstitut français en Hongrie, Budapest, I. Paris: Presses „universitaires de 
France. 1949. Pp. 166, 

Boyp, Anprew and Frances. Western Union: A Study of the Trend toward European Unity. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1949. Pp. 183. $3.00. 

Brémer, Louis. Le monde byzantin. Vol. Il, Les institutions de l'Empire Bysantin. L'Évolution 
de ’Humanité, Synthèse collective, XXXII. Paris: Albin Michel. 1949. Pp. xviii, 631. 900 fr. 
BRDENBAUGH, CARL, Peter Harrison, First American Architect. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press for Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg. 1949. Pp. 

xvi, 195. $6.50. 

Brocan, D. W. American Themes, New York: Harper and Brothers. 1949. Pp. 284. $3.50. 

Buchanan, Lamont. People and Politics: The Pictorial History of the American Two-Party Sys- 
tem. New York: Stephen-Paul. 1949. Pp. 123. $2.75. 

Buscu, NoEL F. Briton Hadden: A Biography of the Co-Founder of Time, New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Company. 1949. Pp. 236. $3.00. 

Cairns, Huntincron. Legal Philosophy from Plato to Hegel. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1949. Pp. xv, 583. $7.50. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office. Prepared under the superin- 
tendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. Elizabeth. Vol. Il, 1560-1563. Issued by 
authority of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1948. Pp. vii, 907. 

Cary, M. The Geographic Background of Greek and Roman History. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. Pp. vi, 331. $7.50. 

Cary, WiLLiam. Poland Struggles Forward. New York: Greenberg. 1949. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

CHEN Han-seNG, Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China: A Comparative Study of 
Agrarian Problems and Social Organization among the Pai Yi People of Yunnan and the 
Kamba People of Sikang. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1949. Pp. vii, 156. $2.00, Mimeograph. 
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CHURCHILL, Winston S. Their Finest Hour. Vol. IL of The Second World War. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1949. Pp. xvi, 751. $6.00. 

Crark, WinLiam BELL. Captain Dauntless: The Story of Nicholas Biddle of the Continental 
Navy. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1949. Pp. x, 317. $4.50. 

CLELAND, Roger GLass, (ed.). Apron Full of Gold: The Letters of Mary Jane Megquier from 
San Francisco, 1849-1856. San Marino: Huntington Library. 1949. Pp. ix, 99. $3.50. 

Cocnasso, Francesco. Storia della questione d'Oriente. Turin: Edizioni Palatine di R. Pezzani & 
C. 1948? Pp. 720. L. 2000. 

Coreg, TayLor, and HaLLoweLL, Jonn H., (eds.). The Southern Political Scene, 1938-1948. Re- 
printed from Journal of Politics, May, August, 1948. Gainesville, Fla.: distrib. by Kallman 
Publishing Company. 1949. Pp. 235-567. $2.00. 

Comité francais des Sciences historiques. Actes du Congrés historique du Centenaire de la Révo- 
lution de 1848. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1949. Pp. xiii, 433. 600 fr. 

CREEL, GeorGE, Russia’s Race for Asia. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1949. Pp. 264. 
$2.75. 

CREEL, H. G. Confucius, the Man and the Myth. New York: John Day Company. 1949. Pp. Xi, 
363. $5.00. 

Cross, SAMUEL Hazzarp. Mediaeval Russian Churches. Edited by KennetH Jonn Conant. Cam- 
bridge: Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 53. 1949. Pp. xiv, 95, plates. $7.50. 

Current Research in International Affairs: A Selected Bibliography of Work in Progress by Pri- 
vate Research Agencies in the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, India, and Pakistan. International Conciliation pamphlet no. 446. New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. December, 1948. Pp. 764. 10 cents. 

Daznery, Vircinius. Dry Messiah: The Life of Bishop Cannon, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1949. Pp. ix, 353, ix. $4.00. 

DanieL-Rops, Henry, Sacred History: The Civilization of the Old Testament World, Trans- 
lated by K. Maner. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1949. Pp. xi, 433. $4.50. 
Dawson, Curisropuer. Religion and Culture. Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 

Edinburgh in 1947. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1948. Pp. v, 225. $3.50. 

DemMBIÑSKA, Anna. Zygmunt l: Zarys Dziejów Wewnetrzno-Politycznych w Latach, 1540 
1548 [Sigismond I: un essai d' histoire de politique intérieure dans la période de 1540-1548]. 
[French summary.] Poznan: Society of the Friends of Science, Vol. XIV, no. 3. 1948. Pp. 
189-335. 

Dickerson, RoLLIEN. Oregon Pioneers: A Presentment of Some Little Known Facts and Por- 
traits in the Oregon of Yesterday, the Twilight of the Pioneer. Santa Barbara, Calif.: Wallace 
Hebberd. 1949. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

Dies, Epwarp JEROME. Titans of the Soil: Great Builders of Agriculture. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 213. $3.50. 

Dimer, Le F. M.-AnseLME. Amédée de Lausanne, Disciple de Saint Bernard. Figures mon- 
astiques. Abbaye S. Wandrille: Editions de Fontenelle. 1949. Pp. xliv, 483. 750 fr. 

Dost, J. Franx, The Voice of the Coyote. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1949. Pp. xx, 
386. $4.00. 

DorrMman, Joseph. The Economic Mind in American Civilization. Vol. UI, 1865-1918. New 
York: Viking Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 494, lxxvii. $6.00. 

Drury, Jonn. Old Illinois Houses. Occasional Publications of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, No. 51. Springfield, Ill.: the Society. 1948. Pp. xv, 220. 

DuBarBIER, GrorGEs. Histoire de la Chine moderne, “Que sais-je?” no. 308. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France. 1949. Pp. 126, 

DuLLes, Fosrer Ruea, Labor in America: A History. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell Company. 
1949. Pp. 402. $4.50. 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers. No. 4. Edited for the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion of Harvard University, Washington, D. C., by the Committee on Publications. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. 305. $7.50. 

Durraz, Louis. Le royaume des Francs et l'ascension politique des maires du palais au déclin du 
Vile siécle (656-680). Fribourg, Switz.: Imprimerie St-Paul. 1948. Pp. 426. 

Dupre, HuntLEY. Edward Duffield Neill: Pioneer Educator. St. Paul: Macalester College Press. 
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Tare, E. V. Taleiran [Talleyrand]. Moscow and Leningrad: Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
1948. Pp. 303. 

TaxLor, Lity Ross. Party Politics in the Age of Caesar, Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. XXII. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 255. $3.50. 

Texas, University of, Institute of Latin-American Studies. Political, Economic, and Social Prob- 
lems of the Latin-American Nations of Southern South America. Papers read in a lecture 
series, Austin, Texas, spring semester, 1948. Latin-American Studies, VI. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1949. Pp. 107. 

Theologia Germanica. Introduction and notes by JosEpH Bernnart. New York: Pantheon Books. 
1949. Pp. 240. $2.50. ; 

THorP, MARGARET FARRAND. Female Persuasion: Six Strong-Minded Women, New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1949. Pp. x, 253. $3.75. 

TILGHMAN, Zor A. Marshal of the Last Frontier: Life and Services of William Matthew (Bill} 
Tilghman, for 50 Years one of the Greatest Peace Officers of the West, Western Frontiersmen 
Series, Vol, III. Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1949. Pp. 406. $7.50. 

Tret’taxov, P. N. Vostochnoslavianskie plemena [the east Slavonic tribes]. Moscow and Lenin- 
grad: Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 1948. Pp. 182. 7 r. 
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Ukrainian Resistance: The Story of the Ukrainian National Liberation Movement in Modern 
Times. New York: Ukrainian Congress Committee of America. 1949. Pp. Vii, 142. 

United Nations, War and Peace Aims of the, from Casablanca to Tokio Bay, January 1, 1943- 
September 1, 1945. Compiled and edited by Louise W, HoLmorN. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1948. Pp. lxv, 1278. $6.00. 

VALENTIN, Verr. 1848: Chapters of German History. Translated by ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER, 
London: George Allen and Unwin. 1940. Pp. 480. 125.64. 

VaLous, Guy DE. Jean de Bourbon: evéque du Puy, lieutenant-général de Languedoc et de Forez, 
abbé de Cluny, serviteur et adversaire de Louis XI (?1413-1485). Figures monastiques. Abbaye 
S. Wandrille: Editions de Fontenelle. 1949. Pp. xv, 172. 650 fr. 

VANDERBILT, ARTHUR T. Men and Measures in the Law. William W. Cook Foundation Lectures, 
University of Michigan, April, 1948. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. xxti, 156, x. 
$3.00. 

Wane, HERBERT TREADWELL. A Brief History of the Colonial Wars in America from 1607 to 
1775. New York: Society of Colonial Wars. 1948. Pp. viii, 120. 

WacLeY, CHARLES, and GaLvio, Epuarvo. The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil: A Culture in 
Transition. Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, No. 35. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 200. $3.75. 

Wacker, Harvey. Constructive Government in Ohio: The Story of the Administration of Gov- 
ernor Myers Y. Cooper, 1929-1930. Ohio Governors Series, Vol. II. Columbus: Ohio History 
Press, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 1948. Pp. 249. $3.00. 

Warp, W. E. F. A History of the Gold Coast. London: George Allen and Unwin; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 387. $4.50. 

Warren, Harris GayLorp. Paraguay: An Informal History, Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 393. $5.00. 

WaxLano, Francis Fry. Andrew Stevenson, Democrat and Diplomat, 1785-1857. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 290. $4.00. 

Weizmann, Cua. Trial and Error: The Autobiography of Chaim Weizmann. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1949. Pp. 493. $5.00. 

Wuiraxer, HaroLo. The Harold Whitaker Collection of County Atlases, Road-Books, and Maps 
Presented to the University of Leeds, Leeds: Brotherton Library. 1947. Pp. 143. 10s. 6d. 

WiLBUR, MARGUERITE Eyer. John Sutter, Rascal and Adventurer. New York: Liveright. 
1949. Pp. x, 371. $3.50. i 

Wuarrt, L., S.J. Les origines du Jansénisme dans les Pays-Bas catholiques: le milieu—le 
Jansénisme avant la lettre. Classe des Lettres et des Sciences morales et politiques, Mémoires, 
t. XLII, fasc. 2. Brussels: Académie Royale de Belgique. 1948. Pp. 438. 

` WiLLiams, ELciN. The Animating Pursuits of Speculation: Land Traffic in the Annexation of 
Texas. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 547. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. Pp. 230. $3.25. 

Wi,Liams, Wrytue. The Tiger of France: Conversations with Clemenceau. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 1949. Pp. x, 315. $4.56. 

WILLIAMSON, CHILTON, Vermont in Quandary, 1763-1825. Growth of Vermont, Vol. IV. Mont- 
pelier: Vermont Historical Society. 1949. Pp. xiv, 318. 

Witse, CHarLes M. John C. Calhoun, Nullifier, 1829-1839. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1949. Pp. 511. $6.00. 

Woon, James PLaYsreD. Magazines in the United States: Their Social and Economic Influence. 
New York: Ronald Press Company. 1949. Pp. x, 312. $4.00. 

Wricut, CHESTER WHITNEY. Economic History of the United States. 2d ed. Business and Eco- 
nomics Publications. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1949. Pp. xxi, 941. $6.00. 
Textbook. 

oe on Human Rights for 1946. Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations. 1947. Pp. xii, 450. 

5.00; 255, 

Yugoslavia. Edited by Roserr J. Kerner. The United Nations Series. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 558. $6.50. 

Zeno, F. M. La Capital de Puerto Rico (Bosquejo Histórico). San Juan: Casa Baldrich. 1948. 
Pp. viii, 114. 
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Ametican Historica] Association 


The 1949 meeting of the American Historical Association will be held in 
Boston, December 28, 29, and 30. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association will hold its 
1949 annual meeting at Mills College, Oakland, California, on December 28, 29, 
and 30. 


Other Historical Activities 


The papers of the late General “Billy” Mitchell, commander in World War I 
of United States aviation in France and subsequently director of military aviation 
in the United States Army, have recently been presented to the Library of Con- 
gress by members of his family. They constitute an invaluable source of informa- 
tion about the early days of military aviation in the United States. 

The Library has received the papers of the late Sophonisba P. Breckinridge of 
the University of Chicago, who had previously presented extensive groups of 
Breckinridge family papers. Professor Breckinridge’s papers consist mainly of 
professional and personal correspondence from about 1902, when she began her 
distinguished career as a teacher of public welfare administration at the University 
of Chicago, to the time of her death in 1948. They include correspondence with 
Jane Addams, Katharine Lenroot, Mary Anderson, and other leaders in civic and 
philanthropic work as well as material on the international congresses she attended. 

The papers of Thomas Allen Jenckes (1818-75), noted patent attorney and 
member of Congress from Rhode Island from 1863 to 1871, have been presented 
to the Library by his grandson, Thomas A. Jenckes of Providence. They include 
his extensive files as counsel in important patent litigation and a group of papers 
relating to the Crédit Mobilier investigation; and business letters received by him 
during the last twenty years of his life. 

Other recent acquisitions of the Library include stenographic reports of the 
convention of the Conference for Progressive Political Action, July 4-5, 1924, 
which nominated Senator Robert M, LaFollette for President, and of the post- 
campaign convention held in Chicago on February 21 and 22, 1925, and a 
manuscript journal kept by Edward T. Tayloe while acting as secretary to Joel R. 
Poinsett in Mexico from 1825 to 1828, which contains descriptions of places 
visited, information about mining districts, and comments on the social and 
economic life of the country. 

From December, 1948, to March, 1949, some 3,000,000 papers, or almost one 
third, in bulk, of the manuscript holdings of the Library have been boxed and 
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shelved. Included are the papers of Gifford Pinchot, William E. Borah, and others 


that have been in the Library for some time, also recent acquisitions, such as the 
papers of Josephus Daniels, Ben Lindsey, and Albert J. Beveridge. The material 
fills over six thousand boxes, which in turn fill almost a mile of shelving. Much 
more work on the arrangement of these papers should be done, but they are at 
least physically accessible. The Oscar S. Straus Papers have been arranged in a 
chronological series and an index and calendar with cross-index, composed of 
about 22,000 entries, has recently been completed on funds supplied by the Oscar 
S. Straus Memorial Association. 


Records, ranging in date from 1816 to 1945, of eighty consular and diplomatic 
posts located throughout the world have recently been received by the National 
Archives from the Department of State. The Panama Canal has transferred 
records, 1879-89, of the French canal company organized under Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, which were turned over to the second Isthmian Canal Commission in 
1904. Among other records received recently by the National Archives are Se- 
lective Service System records, 1940-47, chiefly microfilmed, including instructions 
from state headquarters to local boards, materials relating to conscientious ob- 
jectors, case files of registrants who appealed to the President, and docket books 
of the Presidential Appeal Board; records of the Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives Section of the U. S. Office of Military Government for Germany, 
1946-47, consisting of questionnaires, reports, and about 1,800 photographs of 
war-damaged cultural institutions and monuments in the U. S. zone of Germany; 
and records of the 1949 Inaugural Committee. 

An agreement has been reached between the National Archives and the 
Library of Congress on their provinces in the field of motion pictures. Both have 
authority to acquire government and non-government films, with the result that 
there has been some overlapping in acquisitions. To prevent duplication of effort, 
promote operational efficiency, and contribute to governmental economy, the 
National Archives has agreed to relinquish its interest in non-government films 
and to be exclusively responsible for films produced by or for agencies of the 
United States government that become part of their records. In turn, the Library 
has agreed to limit its acquisitions to non-government films. 

Negative microcopies, positive prints of which may be purchased, have been 
made recently of the “Captains’ Letters” to the Secretary of the Navy, 1826-40 
(172 rolls); population schedules of the census of 1830 for New Jersey (5 rolls) 
and New Hampshire (5 rolls); dispatches from U. S. ministers to Japan, 1858-77 
(31 rolls); papers of General Wilhelm Groener, 1877-1938 (27 rolls); and 
certificates of registry, enrollment, and license issued at Edgartown, Massachusetts, 
1815-1913 (9 rolls). Recently issued publications of the National Archives include 
two Reference Information Circulars (No. 38, Materials in the National Archives 
Relating to India, by Purnendu Basu, and No. 39, Materials in the National 
Archives Relating to World War II, by G. Philip Bauer), a Preliminary Inventory 
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of the Records of the United States Secret Service, by Lyle J. Holverstott, and a 
Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Forest Service, by Harold T. Pinkett. 


Former Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, jr., has given to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library the extensive collection of personal papers accumu- 
lated by him during his period of service in Washington. The papers, which have 
become known as the “Morgenthau Diary,” consist of 864 typescript volumes of 
private notes and memorandums, copies of letters, transcripts of conferences, 
and similar materials accumulated by Mr. Morgenthau in the period 1933-45. 
Because of the intimately personal character of many of the papers in the collec- 
tion, Mr. Morgenthau has stipulated that during his lifetime they may be exam- 
ined only by persons authorized by him. After his death they will be open for 
research purposes, except for certain specified categories of documents, access to 
which will be restricted for a period of twenty-five years. All of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s political papers and correspondence for the period prior to 1933, 
except for a small group in the period 1928-32, have now been opened for research 
purposes. Among papers of the White House period that have recently been made 
available for use are all copies of drafts of President Roosevelt’s speeches and 
public statements, reading copies of speeches, and the background materials 
gathered in the preparation of speeches. The White House papers bearing on 
philatelic matters have also been opened for use. 


The Trustees of the Huntington Library, in pursuance of their policy of 
encouraging research in the humanities, have made some important decisions. 
They will add two scholars to the permanent research group as soon as the right 
men can be found. One will be in the field of English literature of the Renaissance 
and the other in the colonial period of American history or literature. In each case 
preference will be given to a youngish scholar of broad interests over the narrow 
specialist. Whenever available, a considerable sum will be devoted each year, 
beginning in 1950, to fellowships, two senior of $7,500 each and three junior of 
$4,000 each, plus a smalJer amount for grants-in-aid. In making awards care will 
normally be taken to see that the subjects candidates wish to study fall within 
areas in which the library’s resources are richest. As the library intends to pursue 
a program of study of Anglo-Saxon civilization in the seventeenth century, 
scholars writing on topics that fit in with such a program will be considered first 
in awarding fellowships or grants. The study of the cultural, economic, and social 
history of the Southwest will be carried on with unabated vigor under the 
direction of Robert Glass Cleland. In furtherance of this project fellowships and ` 
- grants-in-aid will be provided in the future as in the past. 


The Wisconsin Historical Society announces the completion of its three-year 
project to microfilm the 486 volumes of the Draper manuscripts. A complete 
positive film may be purchased for $1,500, or the fifty series into which the 
manuscripts are divided may be purchased separately. 
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Donald Mugridge has been granted a leave of absence by the Library of 
Congress to edit the complete correspondence of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. The volume is 
expected to be published toward the end of 1950. Work on this project has been 
made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to the College of 
William and Mary, co-sponsor of the institute. 


J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton of the University of North Carolina is editing the 
papers of William A. Graham, who was governor of North Carolina, United 
States and Confederate senator, Secretary of the Navy, Whig candidate for Vice 
President, and member of the secession convention of North Carolina. He will be 
grateful for information as to the whereabouts of letters or other documents written 
by Graham, or relating to him. 


A project to publish the selected papers of Sir Joseph Banks, under the general 
editorship of Dr. J. C. Beaglehole, is being undertaken by the Mitchell Library 
of Sydney, Australia, In addition to the large collection in the Mitchell Library, 
Miss Phyllis Mander Jones, the librarian in charge, has had access during a recent 
visit to England and America to the Banks papers in the British Museum of 
Natural History, in the library of the Royal Society and at Kew Gardens in 
London, and in the United States to collections in the Yale Library and the 
Sutro collection in San Francisco. She would be most grateful for information 
about other Banks papers and correspondence. The address is Phyllis Mander 
Jones, Librarian, the Mitchell Library, Macquarie Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia, 


As Volume XIX of its publications the National Archives of Cuba has made 
available to all Spanish-speaking countries a translation of the report of Dr. 
Roscoe R. Hill on The National Archives of Latin America. This guide was first 
published in this country by the Harvard University Press under the sponsorship 
of the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies. The publication of this 
manual in Spanish is another evidence of the lively and intelligent interest of 
Cuban scholars in promoting the preservation and use of their national records 
and those of their sister republics. 


The October-December, 1948, issue of Annales (Economies, Sociétés, Civili- 
sations), published by the Librairie Armand Colin in Paris, is devoted entirely to 
Latin America. In addition tó an introduction by Lucien Febvre, editor of the 
journal, on “L’ Amérique du Sud devant l’histoire,” there are “forty-eight studies, 
essays, book reviews, and notes” on various phases of Latin American life. Some 
of the essays are historical and all interpretive comment has a historical back- 
ground. 


The Office of Education in Washington has issued an elaborate statistical sum- 
mary entitled Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 
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1947-48. The table giving major fields of study shows that a total of 9,245 
bachelors candidates majored in history in 1,214 degree-granting institutions. 
Of these 5,669 were men and 3,576 were women. The master’s degree was con- 
ferred on 1,085 men and 481 women. The doctor’s degree was given 162 men 
and 135 women. The grand total in 1947-48 for all degrees is nearly a third of a 
million. 


The Canadian Historical Review is preparing its annual list of theses, both 
M.A. and Ph.D., dealing with Canadian history. Students or their advisers are 
asked to communicate promptly with Professor George W. Brown, University 
Press, Toronto, Canada. The notation should cover name and initials, degrees 
held and institution granting them, title of thesis, and degree sought. 


For 1949, the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
offers awards for the best works submitted in American history, European history, 
and Pacific history. The competition is open to men and women in the states, 
territories, and provinces west of the Rocky Mountains, from which the Pacific 
Coast Branch draws its members. They are designed to give recognition to 
younger scholars who have not previously published any important work. The 
award in each of the three fields carries an honorarium of $25. Works may be 
submitted either by the writers or by the teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. They may be in manuscript or printed form, but must have been 
completed within three years prior to October 1, 1949, the closing date for entries. 
Only works of book length should be submitted; articles or seminar papers are 
not acceptable. Works should be submitted to the chairman of the appropriate 
committee. The committees for 1949 are: American history—-Osgood Hardy, Occi- 
dental College (chairman), Austin E. Hutcheson, University of Nevada, and 
Herman J. Deutsch, Washington State College; European history—Andrew Fish, 
University of Washington (chairman), Alfred Larson, University of Wyoming, 
and Francis J. Bowman, University of Southern California; Pacific history— 
Rixford K. Snyder, Stanford University (chairman), Paul S. Dull, University of 
Oregon, and Allan B. Cole, Pomona College. The results of the competition will 
be announced at the annual business meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch in 
December, 1949, and will be published in the Pacific Historical Review. 


At the annual business meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch held in Smith 
Hall, University of Washington, on December 29 the following awards were 
made for 1948: American history, equal credit to Douglas of the Fir by A. G. 
Harvey and California Gold by Rodman W. Paul, honorable mention to 
© William Douglass by Raymond Muse; European history, to The Sound Trade 
and Anglo-Dutch Conflict, 1640-1654 by Harold A. Hansen, honorable mention 
to The English Christian and the Problem of War, 1914-1918 by L. Mark 
Hamilton; Pacific history, to Raymond A. Rydell for The Cape Horn Route to 
the Pacific. 
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Any graduate student preparing a dissertation on Swedish immigration is 
eligible for a supporting fellowship established by the Swedish Pioneer Centennial 
Association. Inquiries, should be directed to President Conrad Bergendoff, 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships for 1949-50 have been awarded for 
research in historical and related subjects: Raymond Adrien de Roover, Wells 
College, commercial capitalism and business organization in the Middle Ages; 
Ruth Allan McIntyre, Wells College, the English merchant class as promoters 
of early seventeenth century discovery and of colonial enterprise; Arna Wendell 
Bontemps, Fisk University, a three-way biography of Frederick Douglass, Booker 
T. Washington, and W. E. B. Du Bois; Mrs. Rackham Holt, New York City, 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell; Arthur Stanley Link, Princeton University, Woodrow 
Wilson; Jeannette Mirsky, New York City, Eli Whitney and the impact of his 
inventive and business ability on the history of the United States; Dora Neill 
Raymond, Sweet Briar College, the first earl of Lytton; Wallace Earle Stegner, 
Stanford University, Major John Wesley Powell, founder of the plan of scientific 
bureaus in the federal government; Victor Wolfgang von Hagen, Westport, 
Connecticut, Ephraim George Squier (1821-88), American archaeologist and 
engineer; Charles Maurice Wiltse, Washington, D. C., John Caldwell Calhoun; 
Helene Maxwell Hooker, Los Angeles, California, Francis J. Heney, 1859-1937, 
and the reform and progressive movements in the Far West; Robert A. Kann, 
Rutgers University, history of the German Austrians in modern times; Robert 
Stuart Hoyt, State University of Iowa, constitutional history of the royal demesne 
in England; Archibald Smith Foord, Yale University, the development of “His 
Majesty’s Opposition” in England; Arthur Preston” Whitaker, University of 
Pennsylvania, the spread of the eighteenth century Enlightenment from England 
and France to Spain and Spanish America; Carl Vincent Confer, Syracuse 
University, colonialism in France; Paul Harold Beik, Swarthmore College, 
conflicting social philosophies in the French Revolution; Elias J. Bickerman, 
New School for Social Research, the international law of Greece and Rome; 
Paul Wallace Gates, Cornell University, an agricultural history of the United 
States, 1815-60; Francis Rarick Johnson, Stanford University, the history of 
scientific thought and activity in Elizabethan England; Ronald N. Walpole, 
University of California, Berkeley, the legend of Charlemagne and the beginnings 
of French historiography; Cora Elizabeth Lutz, Wilson College, education in 
the Middle Ages; Charles de Tolnay, Princeton, New Jersey, the life and work 
of Michelangelo in the period 1534-64; Kenneth Meyer Setton, University of 
Manitoba, Athens in the Middle Ages. 


The Committee on Research in Economic History continues to support 
studies in its chosen field of the relation of government to American economic 
development. It has recently granted funds to Professor Carter Goodrich so that 
four of his students will receive stipends as resident fellows in American economic 
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history. Similarly the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard 
received funds to support four resident fellows. The committee has appointed 
to national fellowships in economic history the following: Whitney K. Bates, 
University of Wisconsin; Ping-ti Ho, University of British Columbia; Douglas 
C. North and Jelle C. Riemersma, University of California, Berkeley; Arthur 
J. R. Smith and Lloyd Ulman, Harvard University; and Robert B. Johnson, 
Virginia Union University. Grants to aid research have been made to Professor 
M. A. Adelman and Robert K. Lamb of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The former seeks to extend the historical aspects of his study of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company and the latter is working on a volume 
devoted to the role of the family in American economic development over the 
first decades of our national existence. 


The Pulitzer Prize in bistory for 1948 was awarded Professor Roy Nichols 
of the University of Pennsylvania for his volume covering the five years before 
the Civil War, The Disruption of American Democracy (see American Historical 
Review, October, 1948, p. 161). The corresponding prize for biography went 
to Robert Sherwood for his volume, Roosevelt and Hopkins. 


Ralph E. Turner, Durfee professor of history in Yale University, has been 
awarded a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation for a fifteen-month study of 
recent cultural changes in Asia, India, the Middle East, and Western Europe. 


Howard Robinson, professor of history and acting dean of Oberlin College, 
has been given the Ohio Academy of History annual certificate of award for 
outstanding historical achievement for his recent book The History of the 
British Post Office (Princeton, 1948). 


Charles J. Kennedy of the University of Nebraska has been awarded the 
fellowship in business history for 1949-50 of the Business Historical Society. 
The award enables the recipient to spend twelve months of study and research at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 


The University of Wyoming’s fifth annual Institute of International Affairs 
will be held from July 18 to August 19, 1949, and will be devoted to “Problems 
of American Foreign Policy.” Featured lecturers will include Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Stanley Hornbeck, Alexander Kerensky, and Philipp Lohman. Gale W. 
McGee, assistant professor of American history, has been appointed chairman 

of the institute. 


The French History Society (Société d’Histoire de France) has recently 
been founded by a group of representative historians whose work is concerned 
primarily with France. The society, designed to embrace all aspects of French 
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history—political, constitutional, diplomatic, social, economic, cultural, and aesthetic 
—from the earliest times to the contemporary era, with special attention to 
questions of Franco-American relations, has as its purpose the stimulation of 
current research in French history by increasing the publication of scholarly 
studies, by facilitating the exchange of ideas, and by promoting a wider interest 
in French history and culture. In addition to the publication of a journal, the 
society will arrange lectures and conferences on subjects of general interest to 
the membership. Work is also to be started on a comprehensive bibliography 
of the contributions made by American scholars to the study of French history 
and related fields. The annual dues of three dollars will entitle members to 
receive all publications and to participate in all activities. Communications 
should be addressed to the president, Dr. Henri Peyre, French History Society, 
934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held a very successful annual 
meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, April 14-16. The presidential address by Pro- 
fessor Dwight L. Dumond of the University of Michigan will be printed in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review and is commended to the careful reading 
of those who did not hear it. The registered attendance was about 550, but the 
actual attendance at the many sessions must have exceeded this by something 
like two hundred. Professor C. C. Rister of the University of Oklahoma was 


elected president for the coming year. The meeting for 1950 will be in Oklahoma 
City. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale University delivered the 1949 Condon 
lectures at the University of Oregon in March. His topics were “The China 
That Has Been” and “The China That Is to Be.” 


Allan Nevins gave the Taft Memorial Lectures on American History in 
March at the University of Cincinnati. The topics of his lectures were “Stephen 
A. Douglas: A Revaluation of His Career” and “John Brown: Hero, Monomaniac, 
or Criminal.” i 


John A. Krout, professor of history in Columbia University, has been named 
dean of the graduate faculties in the same institution. 


Nelson P. Mead, professor of history and chairman of the department at 
the City College, New York, retired on February 1, 1949, after forty-seven years 
of service. From 1938 to 1941 Professor Mead was the acting president of the 
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City College. He is succeeded as chairman by Professor Joseph E. Wisan, who 
has been teaching at the college since 1922. 


Ernst H. Kantorowicz of the University of California at Berkeley has been 
appointed a corresponding fellow of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 


Sterling Dow, professor of history and Greek in Harvard University, has 
been appointed John E. Hudson professor of archaeology in the same institution. 


Robert G. Albion, of Princeton University, will hold the newly established 
Gardiner professorship of oceanic history and affairs in Harvard University. 


Richard H. Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania has accepted appoint- 
ment as William Welch professor of the history of medicine in the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Max Lerner has been appointed professor of American civilization in Brandeis 
University. He will take up his new duties this fall. 


Richard B. Morris has been appointed professor E American history in the 
graduate school of Columbia University. 


Chester McArthur Destler, chairman of the department of history and govern- 
ment in Connecticut College, has been appointed to the newly endowed Charles 
J. McCurdy professorship of history in that institution. 


Frank L. Owsley, professor of history in Vanderbilt University, has been 
appointed to the newly created Victor Hugo Friedman professorship in Southern 
history in the University of Alabama. He will begin his new duties in September. 


Lowell J. Ragatz, formerly of George Washington University, has been 
appointed chairman of the department of history in Ohio State University, to 
succeed the late George Washburne. Dr. Ragatz will assume his new duties 
on October 1. 


Edgar J. Fisher will hold the Carter Glass chair of government at Sweet 
Briar College, assuming his duties with the beginning of the 1949-50 academic 
year, 


Saul K. Padover has been appointed to a professorship for 1949-50 in the 
New School for Social Research. 


Alonzo L. Baker, formerly of the Unversity of Southern California, has 
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accepted appointment as professor of history and political science in the College 
of the Pacific at Stockton, California. 


Hans Kohn, professor of history in Smith College, will be on leave of absence 
during the coming academic year. This summer he is giving a course on “America 
and Europe” in the Summer School of European Studies sponsored by the 
University of Zúrich and the Federal Institute of Technology. Also at Smith 
College, Harold U. Faulkner, professor of history, has been granted leave of 
absence for the second semester 1949-50, and Elizabeth Koffka, associate pro- 
fessor of history, has been granted sabbatical leave for the first semester. Appoint- 
ments include Max Salvadori and David Donald, associate professors of history, 
and Klemens Klemperer and Nellie Schargo Hoyt, instructors in history. 


David M. Potter, professor of history in Yale University, has been appointed 
editor of the Yale Review to succeed Helen MacAfee, who is retiring after 
fifteen years of service. Paul M. Pickrel, assistant professor of history, has been 
named managing editor. 


The University of Kentucky has succeeded Vanderbilt University as sponsor 
of the Journal of Southern History. Beginning with the first number of the 
1949 volume, Professors Thomas D. Clark and J. Merton England, both of the 
department of history of the University of Kentucky, will act as managing editor 
and editorial associate respectively. 


John Tate Lanning of Duke University is on sabbatical leave to do research 
in the Spanish Archives, He will give special attention to the Spanish Empire 
in America prior to the nineteenth century. 


Willson H. Coates, on leave from the University of Rochester, is in England 
from April to September of this year to continue his research on the English 
Long Parliament and the leadership of John Pym and Edward Hyde. 


Viola F. Barnes, on sabbatical leave from Mount Holyoke College, has gone 
to England, where she expects to complete a book on the American revolution. 


John J. Johnson, of Stanford University, has been doing research in Brazil 
during the spring and summer terms. 


Dora Mae Clark, professor of political science and American history in 
Wilson College, has been granted leave of absence for research and travel. 


Mary G. Mason, assistant professor of history in Vassar College, has been 
granted a faculty fellowship for a full year, to complete for publication a biblio- 
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graphy of material relating to China and the Chinese published in English, French, 
and German between 1840 and 1876. 


W. Turrentine Jackson of the University of Chicago will be visiting pro- 
fessor of United States history at the University of Glasgow for the academic 
year 1949-50. 


The department of history of Emory University announces that Bell I. Wiley, 
of Louisiana State University, has been appointed professor of history, Carl G. 
Gustavson, of Ohio University, is visiting lecturer for the summer term, and 
Francis S. Benjamin, Jr., has been awarded a Carnegie grant-in-aid for research 
in Italy and France during the coming fall term. 


Randolph C. Downes has been promoted to professor of history in the 
University of Toledo. 


Thomas H. LeDuc has been reappointed associate professor of history on a 
one-year basis in Oberlin College. 


Basil Rauch has been promoted to associate professor of history in Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 


Frank Freidel, of Vassar College, has accepted ari appointment as assistant 
professor of history in the University of Illinois. 


In Brown University Barnaby C. Keeney, William F. Church, and Edmund 
S. Morgan have been promoted to associate professors of history. 


Wyndham M. Southgate of Denison University has been promoted to associate 
professor of history and English. 


Horace W. Raper, formerly of the University of North Carolina, has accepted 
a position as assistant professor of history at East Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 


Jackson “Turner Main has been promoted to assistant professor of history 
in Washington and Jefferson College. 


Harry W. Anderson, of Stanford University, has been acting instructor of 
history and political science at the University of Nevada, replacing the late 
` Phillip G. Auchampaugh. 


Robert M. Sutton and Nelson F. Norman have been appointed instructors 
in history in the University of Illinois. 
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Dexter Perkins, chairman of the department of history in the University 
of Rochester, is taking part in the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies during 
July and August. In March and April of this year Dr. Perkins delivered the 
Gottesman Foundation lectures at the University of Uppsala on American 
diplomatic history. 


Fred Harvey Harrington of the University of Wisconsin is teaching in the 
summer session of the University of Pennsylvania. 


On the staff of the summer session of the University of Colorado are Max 
Savelle, of the University of Washington, for the first half, and Ernest Osgood, 
of the University of Minnesota, for the second half; and for the whole quarter: 
Otakar Odlozilik, formerly of Charles University, Prague, who has been at the 
University of Kansas during the past spring semester; Donald J. McDougall, of 
the University of Toronto; and Oscar W. Reinmuth, of the University of Texas. 


William B. Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin is teaching in the 
summer session of the University of California, Berkeley. 


Gerhard Masur of Sweet Briar College is teaching Latin-American history 
in the summer session of the University of Virginia. 


Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky is teaching in the summer 
session of the University of Wisconsin. 


Austin E. Hutcheson of the University of Nevada is on the staff of the 
summer session in Western Reserve University. 


Hans E. Hirsch, chairman of the department of social sciences in Elon College, 
is teaching in the summer session of the University of Vermont. 


Duane D. Smith of the University of Toledo is teaching in the summer 
session of West Virginia University. 


Recent DEATHS 


Marcus Wilson Jernegan, professor emeritus of American history, University 
of Chicago, died suddenly of a heart attack at the age of seventy-six years at his 
birthplace, Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, on February 19, 1949. 
He was a member of the American Historical Association for over forty years 
and served on many of its committees. 

After receiving his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Brown University, 
where he studied under Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Professor Jernegan completed 
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work for the doctorate at the University of Chicago in 1906. Further study and 
research at the University of London and at the Carnegie Institution in Washing- 
ton were followed by his appointment to the faculty of the University of Chicago 
in 1908. During his twenty-nine years there he introduced courses in historical 
method and American historiography and guided the research of many graduate 
students in colonial history. They held him in high esteem because of his close 
familiarity with the social and economic aspects of colonial life, his unrivaled 
bibliographical knowledge, and above all because of the generosity with which 
he shared with them his ideas, his time, and the hospitality of his home. No 
colleague could have been more kindly in his personal relationships or more 
unselfish and co-operative in his service to his department and to his university. 
At the time of his retirement, in 1937, the contributions of many of his former 
students assured the publication in his honor of The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays 
in American Historiography. 

The standard of thoroughness to which he obliged his students to conform 
was also the measure whereby he tested the results of his own never-ending 
research. Perhaps it was chiefly for this reason, his unwillingness to release a 
manuscript to press until he had looked awhile longer for primary source materials, 
that made his career of scholarship seem incomplete even though it extended for 
more than a half century following the publication of his History of the Tammany 
Societies of Rhode Island in 1897. Much of his life was devoted to an investigation 
of colonial education and its English background, and to the collection of un- 
published sources on emigration from England and western Europe to America 
between 1607 and 1820. His research in the first of these fields is represented by 
a half-dozen articles, mostly published in the School Review between 1915 and 
1920. These and as many other previously published essays on slavery, indentured 
servitude, and poor relief, were brought together into one volume under the title 
Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783 (Chicago, 1931). 

At the time of his death, Professor Jernegan was bringing to completion 
nearly twenty years of labor devoted to collecting, translating where needed, 
and editing with critical introductions, the emigration documents mentioned 
above. It is expected that these eventually will appear in book form. He was also 
the author of The American Colonies, 1492-1750 in the “Epochs of American 
History” series (New York, 1929), and co-author of a high-school textbook, 
The Growth of the American People, brought out by the same publisher (Long- 
mans, Green and Company) in 1934. 

Although he lived in Chicago for so many years, his home, in spirit at least, 
was ever on the Vineyard. There his father had been one of a notable group 
of whaling captains in the mid-nineteenth century. As an intellectual hobby, 
reflecting many memories of his youth as well as much research, Professor 
Jernegan made himself an authority on the history of whaling. To those who 
knew him well he seemed never happier than when sharing in the program of 
the Dukes County Historical Society at Edgartown or when showing a friend 
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the places of historical interest on “his” island and chuckling about its superiorities 
as compared with neighboring Nantucket. 


Albert Howe Lybyer, professor emeritus of history at the University of Illinois, 
died suddenly from a heart ailment while visiting with friends in Decatur, Illinois, 
March 28, 1949. Born in 1876 near Putnamville, Indiana, he received his bachelor’s 
degree from Princeton University in 1896. He received also a master’s degree 
from Princeton in 1899, and was graduated from the Princeton theological 

-s¿eminary in 1900. Between 1900 and 1907 he taught mathematics at Robert 
College near Constantinople, then went as a fellow and assistant in history to 
Harvard University, at which institution he completed his work for the doctorate 
under the direction of the late Professor A. C. Coolidge in 1909. After teaching 
four years at Oberlin College, 1909-1913, he served for thirty-one years on the 
staff of the history department of the University of Illinois, first as associate 
professor, 1913-1916, and then as professor, 1916 to the time of his retirement in 
1944. He was a member of the committee headed by Colonel House in 1918 
for inquiry into the terms of peace in World War I, and served as a general 
technical advisor to the King-Crane Commission on mandates in Turkey in 1919. 

Professor Lybyer was an outstanding specialist in the history of the Near 
East, and will long be remembered in scholarly circles especially for his com- 
prehensive study of The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass., 1913), and for his noteworthy 
articles on the Ottoman Turks and routes of oriental trade, published in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1914, and the English 
Historical Review, October, 1915. He made many contributions to historical 
journals and to various other publications, notably encyclopedias and annuals. 
Furthermore, he served as president of the New Orient Society of America, 
1936-39. He was a man of wide cultural interests, was associated with many 
philanthropic and civic enterprises, was a lover of outdoor life, and was a keen 
and enthusiastic student of current affairs. He was much in demand as a public 
speaker and was popular as a teacher both on the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Those who pursued advanced research studies under his direction may be 
numbered by the scores, and his course in recent European history, broadcast by 
radio, ranked for long among the largest of the elective upper-class courses on 
the campus at Urbana-Champaign. 


Frank Wesley Pitman, professor of history, retired, of Pomona College died 
suddenly at his home in Claremont, California, on April 11, 1949. He had not 
been very robust for the past two months but had gone about his duties regularly 
until an hour before he collapsed. He was sixty-seven years of age. 

Dr. Pitman was born and raised in New Haven, Connecticut. He received 
his A. B. in 1904, his master of arts degree in 1906, his doctorate in 1914, all 
from Yale University. He taught at the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale from 
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1g10 to 1924, at which time he transferred temporarily for a year and then 
permanently to Pomona College. He retired from active teaching in the College 
and in the Claremont Graduate School in 1948. 

There were several strong passions in the life of Frank Pitman. He had the 
greatest reverence for the English way of life and its civilizing influence on all 
parts of the world into which it reached. It was in this connection that he studied 
the English tutelage of the people of the British West Indies as these peoples 
grew in social consciousness and in the capacity for self-government. On two 
extended periods Mr. Pitman worked in British colonial records in London 
and for one summer he studied in Jamaica under a Social Science Research 
Council grant. As a result of these efforts there came from his pen The Develop- 
ment of the British West Indies, 1700-1763 (1917), Slavery on the British West 
Indies Plantations in the Eighteenth Century (1926), and the organization of a 
new volume which he was ready to bring into form on the period since 1870. 
The bibliography on this subject was brought together in his portion of the 
section on “Colonial Expansion” in 4 Guide to Historical Literature, edited by 
Professor George M. Dutcher and others (1931). 

A second great urge in Frank Pitman’s mind was the interpretation of the 
religious development of the cultures of the West. His power of integration 
of cultural factors that went into the making of the great Christian nations was 
recognized by all of his students. He did not neglect the other religions as they 
influenced European life; he was constructively critical, very objective or detached, 
and always inspiring as he talked on these matters. 

His third great interest was in liberal education—liberal in the sense of 
freedom from all forms of intellectual or spiritual domination. With this liberal 
spirit in the realm of the intellect he combined a strong but judicious attitude 
toward socialization in the Western world. This moderate social liberalism was 
unusually well based upon accurate information in the realms of economics and 
politics. It was from this high level of spiritual and social insight that he in- 
terpreted America, the British West Indies, and the progress of reform in Russia 
and of labor movements in Britain, The joining of scholarship and humane 
interest was his great contribution during the thirty-eight years he spent in 
college and university teaching. 


James Truslow Adams, the well-known historian, publicist, and editor, died 
May 18 at his home in Southport, Connecticut. He was seventy years of age. Like 
James Ford Rhodes, he first achieved financial independence in business before 
turning to the writing of history. He was for some twelve or thirteen years a 
broker on Wall Street and a railroad executive. He first tried his hand at writing 
local history and then turned to a broader field. His Founding of New England 
(1921) brought him high credit and was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1922. This 
was followed by many other volumes, either written or compiled. His Epic of 
America was a most successful popular sketch of American history widely read 
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and translated into other languages. He wrote a study of Henry Adams and a 
volume, The Adams Family. He was in no way related to the Massachusetts 
Adamses but came of Virginian forebears. As an associate in the publishing firm 
of Scribner’s Sons, his later activity was chiefly in sponsoring and editing the 
Album of American History and the Atlas of American History. Honorary de- 
grees and membership in learned bodies at home and abroad attested his wide hold 
on the reading public. His Founding of New England will still stand as a rare 
blend of scholarship and literary skill. He was a life member of the American 
Historical Association and a contributor to the Review. 


In the death of George M. McCune, November 5, 1948, American scholar- 
ship lost its leading authority in the field of Korean history and institutions. 
His devotion to research had gained him this pre-eminence at forty years of 
age. The breadth and uniqueness of his knowledge had made him in all matters 
touching Korea an invaluable counsellor of governments, students, and fellow 
scholars. He was born in Korea in 1908. His collegiate education through the 
master’s degree was obtained at Occidental College. A traveling fellowship from 
the University of California enabled him to return to Korea for work on his 
doctor’s degree in 1941. From 1942 to 1945 he served in Washington in the 
Office of Strategic Services and the State Department. At the time of his death 
he was an associate professor of history in the University of California. A volume 
by him on Modern Korea is in press. 


Winston B. Thorson, associate professor of modern European history at the 
State College of Washington, died at Pullman, Washington, on April 30 at the 
age of thirty-five. He received his doctorate at the University of Minnesota in 
1940 and taught at Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, from 1938 until 1943, 
when he came to the State College of Washington. Seldom had a young man estab- 
lished himself so quickly on a college campus. An able teacher, a methodical and 
critical scholar, and an exceptionally good public speaker, he was soon called upon 
to assume leadership in a movement to broaden the undergraduate curriculum in 
Pacific Northwest universities and colleges, particularly in the social sciences. The 
college community felt the inspiration of his abiding faith in and great hope for 
the United Nations. His research interests were French diplomacy during the late 
nineteenth century and American press opinion during great diplomatic crises. 
Nothing could attest more effectively to the high esteem in which his students 
held him than the spontaneous way in which they have initiated and are pro- 
moting the establishment of the Winston B. Thorson Scholarship in the social 
sciences at the State College. 


John Musser, dean emeritus of New York University, died March 21 after a 
University of Pennsylvania, where he held a Harrison fellowship and was also 
long illness, He received both his bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees from the 
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an instructor, 1912-14. After a year on the staff at Swarthmore he went to 
New York University, rising through the ranks from instructor to full professor 
of history (1924) and dean of the graduate school (1936-43). His chief publication 
was The Establishment of Maximilian’s Empire in Mexico (1918). 


Julia Swift Orvis, emeritus Alice Freeman Palmer professor of history in 
Wellesley College, died March 17 at the age of seventy-six. She was a graduate 
of Vassar in 1895, studied two years at the Sorbonne, and received her doctor’s 
degree from Cornell University in 1907. All her teaching career from 1899 until 
her retirement in 1941 was as a member of the faculty of Wellesley. Her own 
special field of interest was the history of Poland. In 1916 she published a brief 
history of that country. She was active in peace organizations and in working for 
the cause of international conciliation. 


Phillip Gerald Auchampaugh, associate professor of history and political science 
at the University of Nevada since 1941, died on January 30. Born in Brooklyn in 
1897, he held degress of A.B. from New York State Teachers College, 1920; A.M. 
from Syracuse University, 1921; Ph.D. from Clark University, 1924. He held a 
Syracuse scholarship and was American Antiquarian Society fellow at Clark. His 
teaching career included posts at Buffalo State Normal School, 1921-25; Syracuse, 
1925-26; Minnesota State Teachers College at Duluth, 1926-37; historian with the 
United States Park Service, 1937-39; Blue Ridge College, 1939-41; University of 
Nevada since 1941. He was author of two books, James Buchanan and His Cabinet, 
and Robert Tyler, and of numerous articles. 


Melvin C. Jacobs, professor of history and head of the department in Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, Washington, died April 16 at the age of fifty- 
eight. He was a graduate of Ursinus College, of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and in 1938 received the degree of doctor of philosophy from Columbia 
University. He had been on the staff of Whitman since 1926 and a member 
of this Association for the past twenty years. His research interests were in 
Oregon history. 


Alexander Thomson, professor of history in Wesleyan University since 1942, 
_ died on January 5 at the age of forty-nine. Dr. Thomson was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1921, was a Rhodes scholar from 1922 to 1925, and re- 
ceived his doctor's degree from Cornell University in 1932. Before coming to 
Wesleyan University in 1928, he had served in Cornell and New York Uni- 
versity. He had been a member of this Association since 1926, 


Burton J. Hendrick, well known for his writings in history and biography, 
died in March of this year at the age of seventy-seven. After his graduation 
from Yale in 1895 he was engaged in journalism with daily papers and monthlies. 
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He was associated with Walter H. Page as associate editor of the World’s Work. 
His two volumes, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, received the Pulitzer 
prize for biography in 1922, and in 1928 his Training of an American was simi- 
larly distinguished. The volume Victory at Sea, written with Admiral Sims, was 
given the Pulitzer award in history in 1920. He wrote a life of Andrew Carnegie, 
a study of the Lees of Virginia, a history of the American constitution, a life 
of General Gorgas, Statesmen of the Lost Cause (1939), and his last major pub- 
lication, Lincoln’s War Cabinet (1946). His historical studies were substantial, 
if not definitive, and he had the gift to reach and interest a large public. 


Hugo Christian Martin Wendel, chairman of the department of history 
and government in Long Island University, died on January 16 at the age of 
sixty-four. Dr. Wendel received his bachelor’s degree from Princeton in 1910 
and his doctor's degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1918. Before 
going to Long Island University in 1928, he had been a member of the history 
departments of the University of Pennsylvania and New York University. 
He was the author of Democracy in the New German Constitution (1920), The 
Evolution of Industrial Freedom (1921), Mediterranean Menace (1927), and 
The Protégé System in Morocco (1930). 


Ralph Ray Price, professor of history and civics at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, died December 30, 1948, at the age of seventy-six. He had been a member 
of the American Historical Association since 1903. 


Camille Bloch, historian and archivist, member of the Institut de France, 
died in Paris on February 16, 1949, at the age of eighty-four. Born in 1865 in 
Thillot, in the Vosges, he attended the Collége de Remiremont, the Lycée 
Condorcet, the Sorbonne, and the Ecole des Chartes. His distinguished career 
as archivist began in the Aude in 1891. He became archivist in the Loiret in 
1896, and was made inspector general of libraries and archives in 1904. From 
1909 on, he gave a course on French archives at the Sorbonne, while continuing 
archival work and historical publication. His research for many years was con- 
cerned with the French Revolution, for which period he published numerous 
volumes of documents and several monographs. 

Following World War I, M. Bloch was appointed director of the Library 
and Museum of the Great War and of the library of contemporary documenta- 
tion, with headquarters at the Château de Vincennes. In 1933, he published 
a judicious analysis of Les causes de la guerre mondiale, which appeared in English 
translation in 1935. His internationalism was further illustrated by his appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Cité universitaire, where he lived and where he had con- 
tact with many foreign students. During the Nazi occupation, he went to the 
unoccupied zone and was for part of the time in hiding in a Benedictine monastery. 
After the liberation, he returned to the Cité universitaire and continued his 
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scholarly activities. As a member of a commission appointed to obtain the re- 
turn of French documents taken by the Nazis, he worked for three years on 
identification and classification of the materials. 

M. Bloch attended many international conferences of historians and archivists, 
contributed to numerous historical periodicals, directed several collective his- 
torical projects, held various offices in the Société de Vhistoire de la, Révolution 
francaise, and of the Société d'histoire moderne, of which he was honorary 
president in 1945. He was an officer of the Legion of Honor, and in 1945 or 
1946 was made a member of the Académie des sciences morales et politiques (de 
PInstitut), at the same time as M. Renouvin, also known for his work on the 
outbreak of World War I. M. Bloch continued his scholarly work, with a keen 
mind, to the end. In 1947, he contributed a chapter on the U.S.S.R. and the 
Czech crisis to a volume Etudes d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, and, at 
the time of his death, he was engaged in writing a volume on the Munich 
crisis, 

Less well known than Professors Seignobos and Renouvin outside of France, 
M. Bloch was universally known and respected in France, and his death 
leaves a gap that will not be easily filled. He always manifested an interest in 
world affairs and viewed history from a broad outlook. A meticulous archivist, 
he was also a creative historian. 


The veteran authority on Russia, Sir Bernard Pares, died in New York, 
April 17, of pneumonia. He was still active at eighty-two years of age as a 
lecturer in the New School for Social Research and Sarah Lawrence College. 
His long life had been devoted to the study and interpretation of Russia, 
and he had hoped to reconcile Eastern and Western Europe. However, he lived to 
see himself violently denounced by the present regime. Besides his many books 
on Russia he was one of the founders of the School of Russian Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. From 1922 to 1939 he was director of the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies in the University of London. His last book was an 
autobiography entitled, 4 Wandering Scholar. 


Definite word has just come through that Major Alfred von Wegerer died, 
after an illness, in Berlin in 1945 just after the Russians entered the city. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as an officer on the eastern front. After the war 
he organized an information bureau one of whose aims was to give a scholarly 
basis for a revision of the Versailles Treaty. For it he edited a monthly periodical, 
Die Kriegsschuldfrage (later Berliner Monatshefte), which contained a great 
deal of useful material on pre-1914 diplomatic history. He gave much kindly aid 
to scholars interested in the subject. He summed up his own years of study of the 
July, 1914, crisis in his detailed two-volume work, Der Ausbruch des Weltkrieges, 
1914, published in 1939. 
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Walter Livingston Wright, jr., died in Princeton on May 16. A more adequate 
notice will appear in the October issue. 


Communications 


To THE Eprror or THE American HisTORICAL REVIEW: 

I cannot ignore Professor John B. Wolf’s misleading review of my England 
and Napoleon III: A Study of the Rise of a Utopian Dictator that you published 
in April of this year (p. 588). His statement that “preceding scholars, apparently, 
had already uncovered most of the material necessary for an understanding of the 
Second Empire” is not true. Any scholar working in this field knows there 
is a tremendous amount of material that has not been explored. As yet there 
is no definitive work on the Second Empire, and before it is written many 
monographs dealing with various phases of the subject, as for example, Anglo- 
French relations, must be written. It is true that some of the material that I 
cited has been read by other authors covering various phases of the establishment 
of the Second Empire, but it is not fair to imply that my conclusions were 
derived from evidence exploited by other writers. Actually my interpretation 
of the influence of the middle classes (English and French) was based on ma- 
terial that had not previously been used. Moreover, to say that my conclusions 
regarding the role of the bourgeoisie were based on preconceptions is not true. 
My views are the results of many years of research, and evidence upon which 
I based my interpretation is cited by me in the book. It is possible that Professor 
Wolf is influenced in his review by certain preconceptions and influences such as 
opposition to the middle-class approach. Certainly he makes no attempt to bring 
out the significance of other topics covered in my work, such ds “Bonapartism 
and Radicalism,” a subject that has not been developed and should be expanded 
into a book. Frankly I regret that Professor Wolf has written a review that is not 
fair to me, or to himself. 


University of California Frankuin C. PALM 


Correction 


An apology is due the reviewer, Professor Quigley, and the author, Professor 
von Muralt, for an unchecked editorial reversal of “former” and “latter” that 
was out of line with the reviewer’s intent. The sentence on page 405 of the 
January issue should have read, “The former appear to him to be heavily out- 
weighed by the latter.” G.S.F. 
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American democratic society.” 
—NEWSWEEK 


“A brilliant synthesis of the vast literature on the American 





labor movement ... has made available... the essence of all 
authoritative writings on the development of the American 
labor movement in its historical perspective and has brought 
it down to date.” 

—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE WEEKLY BOOK REVIEW 


“Clearly destined to take its place on the shelf alongside 
Commons... Clearly and objectively written.” 
—LIBRARY JOURNAL 





402 pages * 554x83% + Aprilig4g -° * $4.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
RUSSIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


By IVAR SPECTOR, Associate Professor of Russian 
Culture and Civilization, University of Washington, Seattle 


Scheduled for September 1949 Publication 


DESIGNED to fill the long felt need for a Russian history 
for undergraduates. In fact, this new book (a one-semester 
text) was especially written for the first two years of under- 
graduate work. 


The MOST INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE BOOK is the way 
the history of Russian culture is integrated with formal Russian 
history. For instance—in this text, sections on Russian literature and 
music run parallel to the formal history—and as muth emphasis is 
placed on Dostoyevsky, who moulded the thought of the Russian 
people, as on Peter the Great, who laid the foundations for the 
Russian Empire and its expansion. To our knowledge, this is the 
first Russian history of its kind. 


Approx. 400 pp. 6x9 Cloth Illustrated Many Maps 
Just Published 


THE UNITED STATES 
FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER 


By Oliver Perry Chitwood, 
Frank Lawrence Owsley, and H. C. Nixon 


DESIGNED to satisfy the need for a single-volume text- 
book for short courses in American History. In essence, it 
is based on the larger work, A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, two volumes published in 
1945 and 1948. 

goo pp. approx. Cloth Illustrated 6x9 


WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


-l 
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Three Important Textbooks 
for Fall Classes 


A History of Modern Europe |! 
by THAD W. RIKER, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


“A History of Modern Europe is not only a scholarly and thoroughly reliable 
textbook in its generalizations as well as in details, but is as stimulating and in- 
teresting as the story which it tells. I am particularly impressed, by its successful 
organization.” —Harold J. Grimm, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


16 maps, xiii+835-4-xxxiv pages; $5.00 text 


The English-Speaking Peoples 
A Modern History 


by EDGAR W. McINNIS, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
and J. H. S. REID, UNITED COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


“This is excellent, straightforward political, social, and economic history .. . 
written . . . in terms of movements, policies, political decisions, concrete environ- 


mental pressures, and group psychology. . . . There is a place, a very useful place, 
for this sort of generalized, balanced history.” 


—Crane Brinton, The Saturday Review of Literature 
11 maps, xiii-+-513-4-xix pages; $3.75 text 


Men and Centuries of 


-- European Civilization 


by LOUISE FARGO BROWN, VASSAR COLLEGE 
and GEORGE B. CARSON, JR., NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


“This new model in textbooks of mediaeval and modern history is stimulating 
and refreshing. Brevity has not been attained solely by omission and compression, 
but by integration. Instead of the usual topical treatment the authors have en- 
deavored to present a general view of each century of European history, with a 
close-up of one or two significant lives. The accent on intellectual history is ef- 
fectively handled. Rássages from contemporary writers and admirable photographic 
reproductions aad greatly to the attractiveness of the book.” 

ae —Violet Barbour, VASSAR COLLEGE 


p a 160 illustrations, 8 maps, xxiii4-6284-xvi pages; $4.75 text 


Examination copies on request 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 


ANNIE TAZAS 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
Edited by C. K. OGDEN 


t 

In co-operation with Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. of London, we are now 
reissuing as rapidly as possible the most important titles translated from the 
French series L’Evolution de PHumanité or added to the English series as original 
contributions. The authoritative character of the works comprised in The History 
of Civilization has been widely recognized by scholars and advanced students. The 
volumes now being reissued will once again make available thirty-six unique 
studies which have long been in urgent demand. 


Four Outstanding Titles 


The Dawn of $ 


European Civilization 
by V. GORDON CHILDE 


The fourth edition, enlarged and completely rewritten, of this penetrating in- 
quiry into the foundation of a distinct Occidental culture in prehistoric times. . 
155 figures, 4 maps, xix+-362 pages; $5.00 net : 


Jesus 
by CHARLES GUIGNEBERT 


This significant study of Christian origins and the life and thought of Jesus in- 
corporates the important results of modern historical and critical research. 


xvitit 563 pages; $7.50 net 


Israel E 
From Its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth Century 
by ADOLPHE LODS ye 


2 
A thoroughly documented and well-illustrated history of the early religious, social, 
and political background of the Hebrew people. 

16 plates, 3 maps, 38 illustrations, ngtosr9 pages; $6.75 net 


Life and Workin Modérn Europe 


Fifteenth to Eighteenth Centuries. l 
by G. RENARD and G. WEULERSSE ~ j 


An economic history of Europe surveying the emergence of the contemporary 
world in England and the Continental countries. à 


8 plates, xvi+-395 pages; $5.00 net Y 


We will be glad to supply further information on this series. ~ 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 
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| rican Historical 


Books 
GOLD RUSH 


/The Journals, Drawings and 
| other Papers of 
J. Goldsborough Bruff 
April 2, 1849-July 20, 1851 


\LIFORNIA CENTENNIAL 
EDITION 
Edited by GEORGIA WILLIS 
READ and RUTH GAINES 


Documentary 
) Background 
: of World War II 


[AMES WATSON GANTENBEIN 


The Movement 
to Americanize 
the Immigrant 


¿DWARD GEORGE HARTMANN 


Fernando Wood 
of New York 


AMUEL AUGUSTUS PLEASANTS 


y 
b 


The 
New York 
Triumvirate 


DOROTHY RITA DILLON 


Y 


b- 





| Columbia University Press 


Review Advertisements 






This beautiful, one-volume edition of the 
diaries and drawings of an original forty- 
niner brings the grueling, perilous journey 
to vivid life. In Bruff’s own words, and 
illustrated with his naive but telling draw- 
ings, the great migration unrolls. Joseph 
Henry Jackson calls it “the most signifi- 
cant first-hand record yet discovered for the 
period—a mine of source material.” $10.00 


A selection of nearly 450 speeches, treaties, 
notes, and diplomatic ex- 
changes, without editorial comment, cov- 
ering the succession of crises in the decade 
before World War II. $10.00 


agreements, 


An important contribution to American-so- 
cial history of the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. This study, the first of 
its kind, appraises the strengths and weak- 
nesses of a peculiarly American crusade. 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, No. 545. $4.00 


This first biography of Fernando Wood 
rescues from near oblivion the turbulent 
career of a New York City politician of the 
mid-nineteenth century. The author pre- 
sents much new material which sheds light 
on a crucial period of national and local 
history. Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, No. 536. $3.00 


The legal and political careers of three 
eminent New Yorkers—William Livingston, 
John Morin Scott, and William Smith, Jr. 
—are here given treatment which clarifies 
many complex political and economic is- 
sues of the American Revolution. Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 
548. $3.25 
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A collection of readings | 
American History ccurses: .- 





| Problems in A 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATIO) 


COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN STUDIES STAF 
OF AMHERST COLLEGE 


About 100 pages eg 
$1.00 per vol: 


Now available: 


THE TURNER THESIS CONCERNING THE ROLE OF 4 
FRONTIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY y 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST REVOLT AGAINST MA” 
RIALISM 


Ready in July: 
JACKSON VERSUS BIDDLE—THE STRUGGLE OVER ^ 
SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—ROBBER BARON OR INI 
TRIAL STATESMAN? 


Ready in August: 


SLAVERY AS A CAUSE OF THE CIVIL W.iR 
THE NEW DEAL—REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 


Ready in September: 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE C 

STITUTION 

DEMOCRACY AND THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH 
These units of reading, organized from a wide variety 
sources, present conflicting views on crucial developments 
our national growth which have aroused keen controversy i 
which continue to be the subject of lively debate. A stim! 
to independent thinking. 


HEATH NEW HISTC RY SER! į 
Allan Nevins, Ceneral Edi: 


D. C. HEATH & COMPAN 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francis o Dalías 












Jacobite 


Movement 


The Firs. Phase 1688-1716 
By SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


When this nos»worthy book first ap- 
peared in 1932, The Saturday Review of 
_ Literature commented that its qualities in- 
“+ jeided “a great deal of vivid learning and 
! “an ease of understanding and a delicious 

tony ot phrase that keep the reader con- 

unsously entertained.” With the dis- 
. (covert of fresh information concerning the 

Ju:obite Movzment, the work has been 

cowpletely rewritten, and divided—be- 
+ cause of the immense amount of new ma- 

terial--into two parts. The present volume 
takes the story down to the end of the 
© iteen. 


3 $3.50 





s> 


_ History 
e OF THE 
ÅraDS, 4th Edition 


By PHIL'P K. HITTI 
\ ‘ 
This monumental work needs no, in- 
troduction. When it first appeared in 1937, 
the critics at onge acclaimed it as “re- 
markable”——‘une of those solid works 
which specialists praise and laymen cannot 
do less than admire.” f 


The Arabic people, the country, the 
climate, the institutions are fully and ac- 
curately described. The reader is led along 

x. ` tig way to watch the rise and „conquests 
- „and civilizing genius of the Arabs from 
the earliest times to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The author, who is Professor of 

` Semitic Lits ture in Princeton University, 
has made numerJus revisions fér this new 
edition. > 


a 


$9.00 


\ At Your Bookstore MA CMILLAN 
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Biographies 
that point out important, half. 


forgotten facts of American 
history 


WILLIAM 
GASTON: 
Carolinian 
by J. HERMAN SCHAUINGER 


America's Silver Age produced 
men like Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn who achieved great fame. It 
also produced the brilliant William 
Gaston whose complete integrity as 
a lawyer and politician won for him 
the acclaim of these notable con- 
temporaries. This first full-length 
account of his life reveals his con- 
tributions to politics, religion, and 
social justice in the United States. 

$3.25 


JOHN. 
ENGLAND... 


American Christopher 


by DOROTHY 
FREMONT GRANT 


Contemporary of William Gaston 
and co-worker with him in the 
apostolate of the Catholic press, 
John England is called “the fighting 
first bishop of Charleston” by reason 
of his tireless efforts against social 
evils, especially prejudices of creed, 
race, and class. His influence is 
shown to be the cause of much that 
is good in today's American scene. 


$2.75 
At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


3107 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Unusual Books from England | 


wenne 





The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL Second Editiri: | 


The value of this remarkable bit of prophecy lies precisely iv the 
fact that it was written nearly thirty years ago. This brief guide to ‘oe 
state of the Soviet Union when the Bolsheviks were still fighting for 
their very existence—long before the collectivization, the Five Yeat 
Plans, the purges and the German war—turns out to be perhaps the 
most penetrating analysis of the state of Russia in 1949. li is an ex- 
traordinary achievement. 








131 Pages $2.25 


The History of the Gold Coast 


By W. E. F. WARD i 


This fascinating book begins at a period before the arrival „f 1: 7 
first Portuguese explorers. It describes the early history of the Goid 
Coast peoples, the rivalries of Dutch, British and oucrs for the trade 
in gold and slaves, the rise of Ashanti and other na ve states, and the 
gradual consolidation of British authority. Write . in a scholarly, 
calm and judicial manner, Mr. Ward’s book is like’: t, become the 
definitive work on the subject. 





387 Pages q $4.50 * 


Lectures on Foreign History, 14°. 1/06 


RE 
, De alia 

By J. M. THOMPSON eae 
The period covered by these noteworthy lectures extend: im nia 
time Europe went to school at the Italian R.enaissó"e ʻo. - tine 
when it came of age at the French Revolution. Pre >- v't hempse 1 


surveys the period mainly from the French point cf vicw, becau: o 
for the greater part of three centuries, French cu ‘ture, diplomacy, anu 
the French army set the fashion to Europe. 


428 Pages $2.77 














